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Vol.  VII.  JANUARY,    1836.  No.  1. 

PERIODICITY   OF   DISEASES. 

In  a  former  communication,  we  gave  a  detailed  account  of  certain 
experiments  which  tended  to  prove  that  *  all  nature  was  7U)t  alive/  — 
•that  all  animated  beings  were  not  mere  congeries  of  minute  living 
bodies.  By  a  number  of  well-conducted  experiments,  the  result  proved, 
that  all  the  interstices  of  space,  whether  of  the  water,  air,  earth,  or 
space — whether  of  inert  or  animated  matter  —  were  filled  with  animal 
and  vegetable  life :  that  these  minute  animalculs  exist  in  these  interstices, 
and  are  attached  to  their  sur&ces,  both  in  the  larvs  and  perfect  state : 
that  even  the  living  human  eye,  is  filled  with  them,  their  motion  and 
presence  being  plainly  discernible.  Of  the  substances  which  formed 
the  base  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  experiments,  honey  and  oil 
alone  appeared  to  be  exempt  from  the  action  of  these  minute  and  almost 
invisible  class  of  beings.' 

These  being  facts,  on  the  accuracy  of  which  the  strictest  reliance  can 
be  placed,  the  natural  question  then  occurs  of  the  duration  of  life  of 
these  animalcules,  or  atoms.  If  the  following  remarks  can  throw  any 
new  light  on  this  subject,  we  trust  that  the  French  savaru  will  take  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  pursue  the  investigation  zealously. 
We  are  confident  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  science  to  set  this  ques- 
tion at  rest. 

All  fevers,  of  whatever  type  they  may  "be,  whether  endemics,  epide- 
mics, or  accidental,  have  a  definite  term  of  action,  varying  but  slightly 
from  the  regular  period.  Fevers  of  a  peculiar  class,  such  as  are 
denominated  chills-and-fever,  return  periodically.  They  occur  generally, 
every  third  day ;  but  when  the  system  is  weakened  by  repeated  attacks, 
they  appear  sometimes  every  day,  and  in  extreme  cases,  twice  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  These  are  the  simplest  kinds  of  fever,  and  are  more 
under  the  control  of  medical  skill  than  those  of  a  dififerent  nature. 

There  are  a  variety  of  fevers  which  can  take  possession  of  the  animal 
frame  at  pleasure ;  some  few  of  a  difilerent  character  can  never  disturb 
the  system  but  once:  these  are  measles,  whooping-cough,  mumps, 
small-pox,  and  chicken-pox.  The  period  of  their  influence  over  tne 
human  frame  can  be  ascertained  with  singular  exactness,  owing  to 
their  character  being  contagious  or  infectious. 

The  term  of  life,  in  man,  varies  according  to  circumstances,  but  the 
average  among  all  civilized  nations  is  the  same.  This  uniformity  is 
easily  accounted  for,  as  the  organic  structure  throughout  the  whole 
human  femily  is  the  same,  and  it  is  only  among  barbarous  nations, 
where  there  are  great  extremes  of  climate,  that  man  does  not  live  out 
his  term  —  the  threescore  years  and  ten.  With  inferior  animals  the 
case  is  different,  as  tho  variety  is  endless,  and  as  we  descend  in  the  scale, 
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thought  can  scarcely  conceive  of  their  numbers,  and  flie  variety  of 
their  organization. 

Although  animals  themselves  are  a  countless  host,  yet  there  are 
myriads  of  insects  which  find  a  birth-place  for  their  progeny,  as  well  as 
food  to  sustain  themselves,  on  every  individual  of  the  animal  species. 
These  insects,  in  their  turn,  are  infested  by  others  still  smaller,  and, 
finally,  our  limited  vision,  even  with  the  most  powerful  glasses,  can 
only  trace  them  to  the  animated  molecules,  being  the  smallest  yet  dis- 
covered of  what  are  termed  infusory  animals.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  are  living  beings  still  smaller,  and  the  mind  turns  from  the 
subject  abruptly,  when  it  considers,  that  though  we  can  comprehend 
the  magnitude  of  beings  far  greater  than  those  which  the  earth  has 
ever  yet  seen,  we  shrink  with  awe  at  the  thought  that  there  must  be 
animated  life  a  thousand  times  smaller  than  any  yet  discovered  I 

Aniknal  substances,  whether  active  or  inert,  from  the  body  of  man  to 
those  small  specks  of  almost  questionable  locomotive  powers,  are  the 
proper  food  for  all  organic  animated  matter.  Accordingly,  it  is  not 
surprising,  when  experiment  and  observation  prove,  that  if  the  larger 
animals  feed,  on  those  which  are  smaller  and  weaker,  there  are  others 
of  insignificant  size  which  have  the  power,  not  only  of  annoying,  but  of 
destroying  the  life,  not  alone  of  the  mammoth  but  of  the  elm. 

Plants,  numberless  as  they  are,  and  difl^erent  as  they  are  in  structure 
and  character,  are  assailed  by  as  great  a  variety  of  enemies,  as  the 
animal  tribe.  Plants  not  only  serve  as  a  birth-place  lor  millions  of  insects, 
but  for  food,  likewise.  The  same  pabulum  which  causes  the  growth  and 
health  of  a  plant,  nourishes  and  sustains  locomotive,  atomic  life.  Whilst 
that  invigorating  pabulum  is  present,  the  green  slime  of  stagnant 
water —  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  vegetation  —  gives  birth  to  myriads  of 
pestilential  animalcules,  of  a  longevity  and  active  force  proportionate 
to  the  quantity  of  nourishment  that  the  precarious  and  fragile  texture 
on  which  they  harbor  can  supply. 

The  energies  of  this  destructive,  invisible  class  are  not  confined  to  the 
sphere  on  which  they  were  generated.  When  in  their  perfect  state, 
they  can  change  their  location  like  the  insects  in  the  dust  of  old  cheese, 
which  is  an  animal  substance ;  they  live  equally  well,  and  increase 
in  numbers,  in  the  dust  of  old  figs,  (a  vegetable  substance,)  for  these  two 
insects  are  precisely  the  same.  The  maligrnant  animalculse  can  accom- 
modate themselves  to  a  nourishment  far  diflerent  from  that  which  first 
sustained  them.  It  is  probable,  that  the  same  race  which  would  pro- 
duce the  fevers  incident  to  marshy  places,  might,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, when  rioting  on  more  luxuriant  food,  produce  the  diseases 
called  yellow  fever,  or  cholera. 

Water,  air,  and  in  fact  all  inert  and  organic  animated  matter,  serve 
as  birth-places  to  the  smallest  of  organized  bodies.  We  can  easily 
imagine,  that  if  a  suitable  effluvium  were  present,  how  fearfully  des- 
tructive their  accumulated  numbers  would  be,  if  their  station  were  in  the 
atmosphere.  We  know  that  water,  which  receives  but  little  injury 
firom  the  action  of  large  bodies  that  are  passing  through  it,  becomes 
impure,  and  undergoes  a  material  change,  when  filled  with  the  infusory 
anmialcules. 

Man,  although  he  has  by  his  ingenuity  and  intelligence  succeeded 
in  preventing  noisome  and  offensive  vermin  firom  annoying  and  injuring 
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his  own  person  externally,  and  partially  internally,  yet  he  daily  &lls  a 
victim  to  the  destructive  influence  of  an  invisible  race  —  of  the  very 
smallest  of  all  that  is  created  —  those  which  swarm,  unseen,  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  water,  in  his  apparel,  and  throughout  the  circulation  of  his  own 
body. 

As  lenffth  of  life  and  gestation  vary  so  much  in  visible  animals,  so 
likewise  does  it  vary  in  the  smallest  that  we  yet  know.  Some  insects — 
the  locust  —  of  which  several  kinds  are  known — are  from  seven  to 
seventeen  years  in  passing  from  the  egg  to  the  winged  or  perfect  state. 
The  beetle,  an  endless  variety,  from  the  egg  to  the  fly,  live  from  a  single 
day  to  three  years.  The  curculio,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties, 
have  three  or  four  generations  in  a  season.  Then  come  a  million  of 
others  —  mere  ephemera  — whose  span  of  life  is  scarcely  an  hour.  But 
whether  it  be  one  hour  or  seventeen  years,  the  change  from  the  egg  to 
the  fly  is  always  performed  in  the  same  period  of  time,  by  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  same  species,  provided  the  principle  which  stimulates  life 
to  action  be  present 

Certain  seeds,  when  peculiar  excitement  is  withheld,  lie  for  a  number 
of  years  without  germinating,  sometimes  for  a  century ;  whereas,  in  a 
suitable  temperature,  they  will  vegetate  in  the  regular  time.  This  is 
likewise  the  case  with  the  eggs  of  the  minute  infusory  animalcules. 
Dried  plants,  kept  in  paper  for  more  than  a  century,  will  be  found  to 
have  a  number  of  these  eggs  on  them,  all  of  which  become  animated 
at  the  end  of  three  or  more  days  after  being  steeped  in  water,  even  if 
the  water  be  distilled.  The  eggs  of  the  common  hen  are  vivified  in 
twenty-one  days,  but  if  they  are  kept  at  a  low  temperature,  from  the 
air,  they  will  remain  for  a  much  longer  period  without  losing  the 
vital  prmciple. 

But,  however  long  the  time  may  be  that  vitality  is  suspended,  still, 
when  the  proper  stimulants  are  present  —  heat  and  moisture  —  the 
period  for  the  emerging  of  the  plant  or  insect  is  the  same :  the  vivifica- 
tion  is  as  certain  as  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  sun. 

The  eggs  or  larvs  of  pestilential  animalcules  exist  in  great  abun- 
dance, at  all  times^  in  low,  damp,  fenny  places,  and  in  the  dense  efllu- 
vium  that  arises  from  the  multiforious  depositions  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter  which  unavoidably  accumulate  around  wharves  and 
unventilated  places.  These  pestilential  animalcufes  lie  inert  at  a  low 
temperature,  and  are  but  slightly  malignant  ali^he  hottest  periods, 
unless  they  have  a  suitable  medium  for  the  full  development  of  their 
energies.  This  medium  may  not  always  exist  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  of  whatever  nature  it  is,  we  are  certain  that  when  it  does  make  its 
appearance  —  when  some  foreign  substance  is  wafted  to  the  spot  — • 
bilious,  yellow,  and  other  malignant  fevers,  are  the  result. 

One  fact  is  forced  upon  our  observation  —  that  the  virus,  which  gives 
this  additional  malignity  to  the  energies  of  the  minute  animalcules, 
does  not  always  exist  in  one  spot  —  is  not  the  result  of  local  combination. 
Nor  when  it  is  imported,  does  it  always  show  its  peculiarly  destructive 
character.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  peculiar  virus  -^  for  so  it 
appears  we  must  call  what  in  fact  is  the  larvas  of  animalcules  —  is 
imported  every  year  from  hotter  climates,  but  the  union  with  the 
domestic  species  does  not  take  place,  unless  suitable  fticilities  occur. 
Heat  and  moisture,  stagnation  of  air,  and  several  other  fEivorable 
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circumstancet  must  combine  to  produce  those  terrible  diseases  which 
cause  immediate  annihilation. 

The  laws  which  belong  to  organization,  apply  as  well  to  the  struc* 
ture  and  motion  of  these  invisible  animalcules,  as  to  those  of  the  mam- 
moth. These  minute  creatures  live,  sustain  themselves,  and  deposite 
their  eggs,  by  the  regulation  of  a  settled  principle  —  all  of  the  same 
species,  in  the  same  order  of  time  — just  as  occurs  to  the  locust  and  the 
▼me-fretter,the  former  being  vivified  from  three  to  seventeen  years,  and  the 
latter,  like  all  ephemera,  from  one  hour  to  twenty-four.  As  water  and  air 
are  filled  with  animated  monads,  (these  invisible  insects  have  yet  no 
name,)  millions  are  swallowed  in  every  draught  of  water,  and  mil- 
lions are  drawn  into  the  system  with  every  breath.  This  being  the 
case,  what  may  be  the  result  of  their  admission  into  the  circulation  ? 

When  the  human  system  is  in  perfect  health,  the  effect  of  the  centri- 
fugal power  of  this  system  is  to  expel  all  extraneous  matter ;  this  is 
done  either  through  the  lungs  or  through  the  pores  —  for  breath  and 
perspiration,  when  submitted  to  the  microscope,  show  the  presence  of 
animalcules.  But  if  the  lungs  are  infiamed,  what  then  becomes  of  the 
myriads  of  animalcules  which  breed,  and  move,  and  live  in  the  human 

body! 

By  recent  experiment,  it  is  found  that  the  stomach,  or  digestive  organ, 
has  no  power  over  the  vitality  of  certain  species  of  the  vermin  and 
reptile  tnbes.  They  can  have  free  ingress,  and  the  aggravated  cases  of 
infiintile  fevers  are  often  owing  to  their  retention  in  the  system.  It  is 
when  the  circulation  is  unable  to  expel  the  minute  infusory  or  invisible 
animalcules  from  the  body  by  the  usual  outlets,  that  they  exeit  a  malign 
influence  over  us — and  as  their  numbers  increase,  so  is  there  an  increase 
of  the  pestilential  virus,  or  fatal  action.  There  are  millions  of  ani- 
malcules that  live  and  die  in  us. 

Keeping  all  this  in  view,  and  allowing  that  any  living  organized 
thing  has  its  own  proper  period  of  time  allotted  for  the  vivification  of  the 
egg,  or  larvs,  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  that  if  the  animalcules  which  are 
drawn  into  the  system,  are  of  a  class  to  be  vivified  every  third,  fourth, 
ninth,  or  fourteenth  day,  then  the  vastness  of  the  brood,  thus  rendered 
active,  may  produce  those  fevers  which  are  called  tertians,  intermittent, 
bilious,  and  putrid.  This  theory  would  naturally  and  philosophically 
account  for  tne  regular  return  of  fevers  —  a  phenomenon  which  cannot 
be  explained  in  any  other  way. 

There  ia  another  question  still  for  philosophy  to  solve.  Why  is  it 
that  certain  diseases  can  only  disturb  the  human  system  once  ?  Whoop- 
ing-cough, measles,  mumps,  chicken-pox  and  small-pox,  rarely  make  their 
appearance  in  the  same  subject  more  than  once.  Animalcules  get  into 
tne  system  through  the  lungs,  going  immediately  into  the  circulation, — 
producing  bilious  and  other  fevers ;  others,  again,  enter  ihrovgh  the 
lungs  and  pores,  thus  causing  infectious  and  contagious  fevers.  The 
vivification  of  the  eggs  of  the  former  may  be  difierent  from  the  latter, 
requiring  no  particular  nidus  to  bring  their  young  into  life.  The  ani- 
malcules that  enter  by  the  inlets  of  the  lungs  and  pores  are  perhaps  so 
constructed  as  that  a  very  peculiar  nest  is  necessary  to  the  full  deve- 
lopment of  their  offspring. 

The  queen-bee  la3rs  the  egn  of  the  neuter  or  working-bee  firat ;  then 
thoee  of  the  diones,  and  laHy  those  of  queen-bees.     The  supposition 
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is,  that  if  there  he  a  deficiency  of  queen-hees  for  a  new  colony,  the 
hees  convert  a  neuter  into  a  queen-hee.  But  this  is  a  monstrous  error, 
for  no  instinct  has  the  power  of  creating  new  organs.  The  extra  eggs 
of  the  queen-hees  are  deposited  in  the  neuters'  cell,  where  they  perish 
for  the  want  of  a  suitable  nidus  or  nest  in  which  to  elongate  and  breathe. 
As  soon  as  a  queen  is  wanted,  the  instinct  of  the  hees  leads  them  to  enlarge 
the  cells  of  these  emhyro  queen-hees  attaching  to  them  a  hanging  cell, 
into  which,  if  the  process  has  not  heen  too  long  delayed,  the  queen-hee 
chrysalis  protrudes  itself,  and  from  which  it  emerges. 

Infectious  and  contagious  animalcules  —  or  rather,  those  which  pro- 
duce diseases  that  are  communicated  to  others  —  may  require,  like  the 
queen-hee,  a  peculiar  cell  for  the  deposition  of  their  eggs.  Can  it  he 
that  a  rupture  or  destruction  of  the  delicate,  minute,  absorbent,  or  secre- 
tive vesicles,  takes  place  during  the  period  of  hatching?  —  thus  closing 
the  entrance,  as  it  were,  to  a  new  eruption  of  this  particular  animalcules, 
which,  finding  no  suitable  place  in  which  to  aeposit  their  eggs,  can 
have  no  deleterious  effect  on  the  human  system  ?  A  young  orchard 
cannot  thrive  in  the  same  field  from  which  an  old  one  has  just  been 
removed,  because  the  old  trees  have  absorbed  all  the  nourishment 
necessary  to  a  very  young  tree.  A  new  legion  of  malignant  animal- 
cules cannot  establish  a  colony  where  a  former  one  has  committed 
its  ravages,  for  the  old  colony  had  destroyed  all  the  &cilities  which 
are  requisite  to  the  birth  and  action  of  a  new  horde.  The  nests  —  the 
very  birth-places  —  have  been  lacerated,  and  have  disappeared.  The 
animalcule,  therefore,  perish,  although  they  may  succeed  in  getting 
admission.  q^ 


TO  A  WA&M  WIND  IN  WINTER. 

Low,  sweet  wind,  whoM  melody 
Floats  mlong  the  lipoled  sea, 
Why,  to  ride  the  ciining  foam. 
Didst  thou  leave  thy  pleasant  homel 
For  thy  motion  soft  and  slow, 
And  thy  Toioe  so  sweet  and  low, 
Tell  of  milder  climes  than  thia, 
Far  beyond  the  blue  abyss  1 

Dost  thou  come  from  Araby, 

Where  eternal  summers  be  1 

Or  where  over  ooeaii  isles 

Everlasting  verdure  smiles  7 

Sporting  under  spicy  trees, 

Smcing  where  the  roses  blow,  — 

Ck>uidst  thou  leave  them,  wandenag  breeze, 

For  the  land  of  cold  aad  mowl 

Dost  thou  bring  from  Eastern  bowers 
Tidings  of  the  t>irds  and  flowers? 
For  the  birds  away  have  flown.  — 
And  the  flowers  are  shrank  ana  gone! 
Gro,  and  tell  them  how  we  long 
For  the  roses  and  the  song ; 
j^  Now,  sweet  wind,  I  warn  tbee^  go,  — 

m  Here  ia  oaly  cold  and  snow ! 
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THE  PRICE  OP   GLORY. 

lo  9M3H !  —  wreathe  the  laureli  — 

Fill  the  cup,  the  banners  wave ! 
Champions  of  a  kingdom's  quarrel 

Wait  the  honors  due  the  brave. 
Give  rich  gifts,  —  a  robe  of  honor, 

Power  and  place,  to  him  who  led,  — 
For  a  nation  is  the  donor  — 

Feed  him  with  its  orphans'  bread ! 
Strew  the  streets  with  fragrant  blossoms, 

Through  them  drag  the  hero's  car; 
Late  he  trode  o'er  bleeding  bosoms. 

On  the  crimsoned  plains  of  war. 
Ye  whose  children,  fathers,  brothers, 

Pave  hi8  fields,  be  ye  its  steeds: 
Widowed  wives  and  childless  mothers, 

Shout  ye  as  the  chariot  speeds ! 

Let  each  Up  be  curved  with  pleasure,  — 

Let  each  eye  beam  bright  with  glee : 
What  are  tears,  and  blooid,  and  treasure^ 

Poised  against  a  victory  7 
When  a  nation's  ear  astounded 

With  triumphant  psens  rings, 
What  are  thousands  killed  and  woimded  1 

Men  were  made  to  die  for  Kings ! 
What  though  fields  late  rich  with  culture 

Are  by  war's  sirocco  scathed  7 
What  though  carrion-seeking  vulture 

In  a  sea  of  jeore  hath  bath^  7 
Blot  such  trifTes  from  the  story 

Of  renown  so  nobly  gained ; 
Still  must  bud  the  tree  of  Glory, 

Though  its  roots  be  blood-sustained  I 

Build  a  temple  to  Ambition, 

Base  it  on  an  empire's  wreck, 
Ye  who  bow  in  meek  submission 

At  a  sceptred  despot's  beck. 
Search  earth's  bosom  for  the  slaughtered, 

And  with  bones  that  there  lie  hut 
Of  the  millions  it  has  martyred, 

Pile  the  ghastly  pyramid ! 
From  the  days  when  Northern  Alric 

On  the  Roman  eagles  trod 
To  the  era  —  more  chivalric — 

Of  the  Gallic  Demigod,  — 
Could  the  harvest  of  '  the  sleepers' 

From  Death's  garner  be  restored, 
We  should  find  his  mightiest  reapers 

Wore  the  battle-axe  and  sword ! 

But  the  victors !  —  they  whose  madness 

Made  the  world  a  type  of  hell, 
Was  it  theirs  in  peace  and  gladness. 

Mid  the  wreck  they  made,  to  dwell  7 
Ask  the  walls  where  Sweden's  Monarch 

Mourned  Pultowa's  overthrow; 
Ask  the  rock  of  GaUia's  Anarch 

Hark  I  their  echoes  thunder  —  *  No  f 
Conauest's  sword  is  only  glorious. 

When  the  blood  with  which  it  streams, 
(Ransom  of  a  land  victorious^ 

Nature's  chartered  right  redeems. 
When,  by  France  no  longer  cherished, 

Fadfes  the  memorv  of  her  son. 
Not  a  blossom  will  nave  perished 
^t-   ^^  ^y  giurland — Washinoton  I 
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THE    DRAMA: 

BISTOUCALLY  CONSIOKREO  IM  RErCKBNCK  TO  ITS  MORAL  AND  INTELLKCTVAL  INrLVKNCB  OW   SOCIBTY. 

The  early  history  of  the  drama  is  so  involved  in  the  mists  of 
obscurity  and  contradiction,  that  little  of  satisfactory  evidence  can 
be  adduced  in  illustration  of  our  theme.  Rich  fragments  of  some 
of  its  earliest  masters  have  been  preserved,  and  history  furnishes 
partial  details  of  its  magnificence  and  influence;  yet  much  is  necessarily 
left  to  the  imagination,  in  filling  up  the  outline  of  facts  relative  to  the 
ancient  drama.  We  may,  indeed,  picture  the  assembled  thousands 
of  critical  spectators,  ranged  in  those  vast  arenas  which  even  now, 
in  their  rumed  desolation,  are  the  admiration  of  the  world.  We 
may  imagine  the  rapturous  applause  with  which  these  admiring 
throngs  greeted  the  favourite  passages  uf  an  i^chylus,  a  Sophocles,  an 
Euripides,  or  an  Aristophanes;  we  may  conceive  something  of  the  effect 
produced  by  those  gorgeous  spectacles  which  were  incorporated  into 
the  ancient  drama,  improving  the  intellect  and  forming  the  taste  of  the 
spectators:  but  it  is  impossible,  at  this  remote  period,  to  divest  the 
accounts  handed  down  to  us  from  a  similarity  to  those  glowing  fictions 
of  oriental  romance  which  charm  the  imagination  of  early  youth.  Much, 
however,  is  lefl  us,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  authenticity ;  and  it  shall 
be  our  aim  to  condense  and  adapt  these  facts  so  as  to  bear  upon  the 
subject,  the  illustration  of  which  we  have  undertaken  in  the  present 
paper. 

From  the  earliest  periods  of  the  world,  events  of  importance  to  the 
country  where  they  occurred,  were  celebrated  in  the  ruae  but  s^lowing 
language  of  poetry,  alike  inciting  to  acts  of  devotion  or  intrepiaity,  the 
warrior,  the  patriot,  and  the  peasant.  In  time,  these  rudely-constructed 
strains  assumed  a  more  connected  form,  and  the  superstructure  of  the 
drama  arose  from  this  imperfect  foundation.  * 

The  first  notice  on  record  of  the  formation  of  poetry  into  a  dramatic 
character,  is  in  the  exhibitions  of  Thespis,  who  introduced  into  the 
sacred  hymns  or  songs,  which  were  instituted  to  the  honor  of  Bacchus, 
a  personage  who  relieved  the  chorus  or  troops  of  singers,  by  narrating 
some  well  known  history  or  adventure,  termed  the  episode.  From  the 
&scination  and  interest  created  by  this  mode  of  entertainment,  the 
chorus  or  song  became  eventually  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  drama, 
although  it  was  for  many  ages  considered  a  necessary  and  ornamental 
auxiliary.  Nothing  satisfactory  for  our  immediate  purpose  can  be  traced 
from  the  time  of  Thespis,  until  the  appearance  of  iSschylus,  who  has 
been  termed  by  historians,  the  *  Father  of  the  Drama.'  He  appears  to 
have  sustained  the  triple  character  of  poet,  actor,  and  manager,  —  and 
having  like  a  tender  parent  endowed  his  offspring  with  every  mental 
accomplishment,  he  also  added  the  graces  of  external  ornament  to  the 
child  ne  had  thus  successfully  reared.  He  clothed  the  drama  in  its 
most  splendid  habit  —  reared  appropriate  buildings  for  her  reception  — 
and  called  in  the  aid  of  the  sister  arts  to  heighten  and  improve  the 
effects  she  was  soon  destined  to  produce.  The  great  masters  of  the  art, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes,  carefullv  studying  the  models 
created  by  i£schylus,  and  possessing  superior  sicill  and  genius,  com- 
pleted that  perfection  in  the  ancient  drama,  which  sufat^(Uently  pro- 
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duced  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  such  a  devotional  attachment  to 
theatrical  entertainments,  as  to  make  the  enjoyment  of  this  amusement 
one  of  the  chief  ends  of  their  existence.  Dramatic  authors  in  those  days 
were  rewarded  hy  public  honors  while  living,  and  national  mourn- 
ing was  decreed  at  tneir  death.  Their  influence  over  the  people  was 
unbounded ;  they  seized  each  passing  event  to  stimulate  the  valor  and 
patriotism  of  their  countrymen  ;  they  castigated  every  departure  from 
principle  in  their  rulers,  and  marked  each  prevalent  folly  by  pointed 
satire  and  ridicule;  thus  assuming  a  power  over  the  multitude  to  which 
a  ready  submission  was  yielded  —  and  their  labours  were  rewarded 
with  honors  scarcely  inferior  to  the  venerations  bestowed  upon  the 
gods  of  their  mythology. 

Afler  the  introduction  and  subsequent  establishment  of  the  Christian 
fidth,  the  drama  appears  to  have  suffered  a  temporary  extinction  of  its  -^ 
splendor.  It  was,  however,  soon  resuscitated,  and  became  a  powerful 
engine  in  the  hands  of  the  Romish  Church.  Religion  did  not  hesitate 
to  call  in  its  aid,  and  by  the  instrumefttality  of  the  *  Mysteries'  and 
•  Moralities,*  succeeded  in  converting  and  confirming  many  of  its 
earliest  devotees. 

It  appears  by  a  manuscript  in  the  Harleian  Library,  quoted  by 
Bishop  Warton,  that  these  rude  dramas  were  thought  to  contribute 
so  much  to  the  information  and  instruction  of  the  people,  that  *  one  of 
the  Popes  granted  a  pardon  of  a  thousand  days  to  every  person  who 
resorted  peaceably  to  the  plays  represented  during  the  Whitsun  week  -i^ 
at  Chester.'  It  is  further  on  record,  that  these  mysteries  and  moralities 
were  used  as  successful  inciters  to  the  first  crusaders,  in  their  chival- 
rous and  devotional  resolve  of  subjugating  the  enemies  of  the  cross. 
The  performers  in  these  sacred  dramas  were  at  first  the  most  distin- 
guished characters  of  the  age  —  generally  ecclesiastics  —  who  incorpo- 
rated themselves  into  fraternities,  under  the  title  of  *  Brothers  of  the 
Passion.*  The  subjects  represented  in  the  mysteries  were  usually  of  a 
religious  tendency,  and  although  in  this  age  they  may  be  considered 
as  nearly  blasphemous  in  their  character,  the  Deity  being  frequently 
impersonated,  yet  at  the  period  which  drew  them  into  existence  they 
served  to  convey  to  the  uninformed  spectators  a  knowledge  of  religious 
subjects,  which,  in  the  absence  of  education,  could  not  be  derived  from 
better  sources.  Subjects  from  scriptural  history  afforded  the  materials 
for  these  representations,  and  the  cnief  incidents  in  the  life  and  death 
of  the  Messiah  were  exhibited  to  stimulate  the  piety  and  devotion  of 
the  otherwise  uninstructed  multitude.  •  The  Moralities'  were  equally 
useful  in  conveying  to  the  people  knowledge,  which,  without  such 
instruction,  was  beyond  their  reach.  Every  passion  or  emotion  was 
personified  in  these  moralities,  by  characters  resembling  the  deities  of 
the  heathen  mythology, — and  the  mind  was  gradually  brought  ac- 
quainted with  the  machinery  of  thought,  by  witnessing  these  embodi-  , 
ments  of  its  latent  springs  of  action.  Here  we  may  again  pause  ^ 
in  our  historical  record,  to  notice  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
drama,  in  this  its  rudest  form.  /  We  behold  it  inciting  to  acts  of 
devotional  bravery  the  semi-barbafous  race  of  that  age  —  we  see  it 
arousing  the  slumbering  genius  of  the  period,  and  enlightening  the 
superstitious  and  ignorant  mass  which  composed  the  communities  of 
that  era. 
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It  will  sufficiently  answer  our  proposed  end,  to  confine  ourselves 
more  particularly  to  the  progress  of  the  drama  of  our  mother  tongue,  — 
comprising,  as  it  does,  the  choicest  specimens  of  the  art,  and  in  its  in- 
fluence exhibiting  the  same  characteristics  which  may  be  traced  in 
every  civilized  nation. 

Tne  Elizabethan  age  called  into  action  those  master  spirits  of  the 
British  drama  who  gave  to  its  character  that  proud  distinction  which 
has  justly  been  the  pride  of  succeeding  periods.  The  powers  of  Ford, 
Shirley,  Marston,  Rowley,  Massinger,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  *  rare 
Ben  Jonson,'  and  the  almost  superhuman  Shakspeare,  completed  the 
formation  of  the  English  drama, —  while,  closely  following  this  con- 
stellation of  talent,  a  rival  nation  produced  a  Comeille,  a  Racine,  and  a 
Moli^re ;  Spain  boasted  its  Calderon,  and  Lope  de  Vega,  —  and  Italy 
was  graced  by  a  Metastatio. 

The  domination  of  the  puritans  during  the  commonwealth  chilled 
the  rising  influence  which  the  drama  had  previously  acquired.  Fanati- 
cism could  not  stand  the  test  of  the  drama's  powerful  satire.  Hence 
we  find,  that  during  this  period,  plnys  and  players  were  interdicted  by 
*  public  ordinances,  and  the  stigma  attached  to  the  professors  of  the  his- 
trionic art  in  those  days  has  descended  even  to  our  own  time  —  how 
justly  is  perhaps  a  question  —  ranking,  as  it  has  done,  among  its  mem- 
bers, genius  and  worth  that  might  safely  claim  equality  with  the  dis- 
tinguished of  any  of  the  liberal  professions. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  drama,  during  the  dominion  of  fanaticism 
in  England.  But  what  brilliancy  of  talent  —  what  splendid  illumina- 
tions in  science  —  what  perfection  in  the  arts  —  do  we  perceive  arise 
in  consequence  of  this  extinction  of  the  drama?  None!  Milton, 
indeed,  shone  like  a  dazzling  star  irradiating  the  blackened  horizon 
through  the  rifts  of  a  winter  storm  :  but  his  genius  was  left  for  after  ages 
to  appreciate,  and  the  stupendous  work  which  admiring  nations  have 
read  with  rapture  and  delight,  was  treated  with  contemptuous  neglect 
by  the  age  over  which  it  still  casts  the  redeeming  mantle  of  its  own 
smgle  glory  !  With  the  return  of  the  *  merry  Charles,'  theatres  and 
players  resumed  their  sway,  and  consequent  influence.  Genius  and 
wit  again  appeared  in  their  train,  —  tinctured,  however,  with  a  gross- 
ness  and  licentiousness  which  have  given  to  the  opponents  of  the  drama 
some  of  their  severest  reproaches  against  its  moral  tendency.  But  is 
the  drama  alone  chargeable  with  perversion  ?  The  page  of  history, 
our  daily  experience,  sufficiently  show,  that  things  innocent,  nay 
salutar}%  in  themselves,  may  be  perverted  to  the  basest  ends,  and  yet, 
in  the  abstract,  they  remain  unchanged  in  their  value. 

The  temporary  intoxication  of  the  period  last  glanced  at,  was  speedily 
sobered  by  the  purer  geniuses  of  the  succeeding  reigns,  who  obtained  for 
a  portion  of  that  era  the  emphatic  denomination  of  the  *  Augustan  age.' 
What  a  galax}' of  talent,  genius,  wit,  and  learning,  is  concentrated  in  the 
list  of  d  ramatic  writers  of  that  period  I  Ot  way,  Rowe,  Dryden,  Southerne, 
Lee,  Congreve,  Wycherly,  Farquar,  Mallet,  Hughes,  Philips,  and  the 
unrivalled  Addison,  —  all  lend  their  aid  to  resuscitate  the  fallen  dignity 
of  the  British  stage.  They  enriched  the  drama  with  some  of  its 
choicest  gems,  and  have  procured  for  their  memory  the  never-dying 
admiration  of  each  succeeding  age. 

In  later  periods,  the  drama  appeart  to  have  lost  somewhat  of  that 
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vigorous  cast  of  character,  and  that  beauty  of  conception,  with  which 
preceding  writers  had  so  luxuriantly  embellished  it.  Yet  occasionally 
the  choicest  specimens  of  literary  talent  shed  a  lustre  over  its  career. 
Murphy,  Macklin,  and  Sheridan,  followed  the  writers  last  quoted,  and 
still  hold  possession  of  the  stage,  by  the  fidelity  of  their  portraitures  to 
nature,  and  the  classic  wit  which  designate  their  productions.  Tobin, 
Maturin,  Knowles,  and  a  Bird,  with  others  of  acknowledged  powers, 
bring  us  to  our  times,  and  are  apt  illustrations  of  our  position,  that  the 
intellectual  influence  of  the  drama  is,  under  every  circumstance,  most 
powerful. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  lamented,  by  every  true  lover  of  the  drama,  that 
while  society  is  undergoing  a  rapid  increase  in  knowledge  and  refine- 
ment, the  stage,  so  far  as  mental  qualities  are  concerned,  is  retrogra- 
ding. *  Inexplicable  dumb-show  and  noise'  have  too  frequently  usurped 
the  place  once  so  advantageously  held  by  the  brightest  emanations  of 
human  genius.  Managers  are  too  frequently  charged  with  this  deteri* 
oration  of  the  drama's  legitimate  province.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered,  that 

*  The  drama's  laws  the  drama's  patrons  give  ;* 

and  while  the  conductors  of  theatres  are  made  to  feel  that  worst  of 
theatrical  evils,  *  a  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes,'  attendant  on  the 
representations  of  the  sterling  drama,  they  are  surely  justifiable  in 
calling  to  their  aid  melo-drama,  spectacle,  and  buffoonery,  if  such  exhi- 
bitions are  more  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  age.  Yet  even 
these  innovations  on  the  legitimate  drama  have  not  been  without  their 
influence  on  the  taste  of  society.  The  attention  now  paid  to  scenic 
embellishment  —  the  correct  and  splendid  costume  —  the  costly  deco- 
rations of  our  modem  drama  —  all,  imperceptibly,  perhaps,  but  in  a 
degree  no  less  certain,  —  aid  in  forming  and  improving  the  taste  of  the 
present  play-going  community. 

Having  thus  rapidly  sketched  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  drama, 
and  endeavoured  to  establish  the  position  that  its  intellectual  influence 
on  society  has  been  extensive,  we  shall  now  attempt  to  analyze  the 
causes  which  produce  this  influence,  and  shall  also  hazard  a  proof  of 
its  moral  tendency. 

The  chief  excellence  of  dramatic  composition  consists  in  its  por- 
traying, with  truth  and  propriety,  the  manners  and  passions  of  man- 
kind. No  other  composition,  (we  speak  of  the  acted  drama,)  can 
raise  those  strong  emotions,  which  are  elicited  by  this  *  mirror  of 
nature,'  faithfully  depicting  the  human  passions  —  their  gradual  de- 
velopment, and  their  direful  effects,  when  suffered  to  become  prepon- 
derant. No  other  means  so  distinctly  convey  to  us  ideas  and  things,  as 
dramatic  representations.  We  behold  ourselves,  as  it  were,  embodied 
in  the  mimic  scene  before  us,  and  find  our  thoughts  and  actions  — 
nay,  the  very  springs  of  thought  and  action  —  brought  palpably  to  our 
sight.  For  the  cultivation  of  taste,  the  acted  drama  presents  facilities 
of  no  ordinary  character.  The  sister  arts  are  generally  so  harmo- 
niously blended  in  these  representations,  that  we  have  in  them  at  one 
grasp  the  very  essence  of  the  arts. 

Miisic,  adapted  to,  or  assisting  poetry  of  the  highest  order,  spreads  its 
glowing  and  soul-subduing  influence  over  our  best  feelings  and  affec- 
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tions,  while  fainting  illustrates  and  realizes  the  vivid  conceptions 
which  her  magic  sisters  havecreated.  *  Who/  it  may  here  he  asked,  *  can 
listen  to  the  powerful  language  —  the  discriminative  excellence  —  the 
inimitable  personification  of  character  —  and  the  poetical  beauties,  con- 
tained in  our  best  dramatic  authors,  and  not  feel  a  growing  expansion 
of  intellect  —  a  progressive  improvement  in  knowledge?' 

Its  power  over  society  is  so  extensive,  that  all  governments  of  a 
despotic  character  have  dreaded  its  influence,  unless  rendered  by  them 
the  engine  to  propagate  their  doctrines,  or  perpetuate  their  power.  We 
need  but  refer  to  the  rigid  supervision  which  surrounds  the  acted 
drama,  in  all  monarchical  countries,  at  present,  to  establish  the  fact  of 
its  importance. 

Its  utility  in  civilized  society,  may  also  be  advocated,  on  political 
grounds.  In  all  populous  cities,  where  commerce  and  industry  are 
furnishing  the  means  of  obtaining  wealth  and  consequent  indulgence  in 
luxury,  the  minds  of  the  rich  may  become  too  absorbed  in  their  wealth 
and  enjoyments,  and  the  laboring  portion  of  community  may  grow 
dissatisfied  at  viewing  their  relative  position  in  society,  or  revel  m  gross 
dissipation.  What  means  can  more  effectually  correct  the  laxity  of 
one  class,  or  calm  the  angry  feelings  of  the  other,  than  dramatic  repre- 
sentations ?  It  is  recorded  of  Cardinal  Borremeo,  that  upon  assuming 
the  archbishopric  of  Milan,  he  denounced  theatrical  amusements,  closed 
the  theatres,  and  banished  the  actors.  What  was  the  result  ?  The  peo- 
ple, deprived  of  their  favorite  entertainments,  and  thereby  thrown  upon 
their  resources  for  recreation,  rushed  into  the  commission  of  the  most 
flagrant  crimes,  and  a  total  depravity  of  character  ensued.  The  cardi- 
nal became  sensible  that  the  multitude  must  have  their  recreations. 
He  restored  to  them  their  theatres,  and  dramatic  amusements  —  and 
again  society  assumed  a  healthful  tone.  Somewhat  similar  effects  may 
be  remarked,  during  the  extinction  of  theatres  in  the  time  of  Cromwell. 
Anarchy,  fanaticism,  and  gloomy  prejudices,  characterize  the  features 
of  society  during  that  period  —  equally  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
true  religion  as  the  commission  of  crimes  which  have  not  its  name 
for  a  palliative  and  excuse. 

Of  the  moral  influence  of  the  drama,  and  its  reverse  tendency, 
much  has  been  written.  We  may  safely  hazard  the  assertion,  that 
its  moral  influence  is  tenable,  when  it  is  under  judicious  regulation. 

Blair  has  pronounced  tragedy  to  be  *  a  high  and  distinguished  spe- 
cies of  composition,  which  in  its  general  tendency  is  favorable  to  virtue.' 
He  quotes  also  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  who  declares :  *  Tragedy  is 
intended  to  purge  our  passions,  by  the  means  of  pity  and  terror,'  —  or, 
in  other  words,  to  improve  and  correct  our  lives.  That  such  might  be 
its  effects,  few  unprejudiced  minds  will  deny.  In  our  rapid  historical 
sketch  of  the  drama,  we  have  seen  it  the  scourge  of  vice,  folly,  and 
profligacy,  —  the  inciter  to,  and  rewarder  of,  patriotism,  courage,  and 
virtue,  —  and  such  might  still  be  the  influence  of  a  well-governed 
stage. 

The  best  specimens  of  dramatic  composition  invariably  represent 
virtue  in  favorable  colors,  —  enriched  with  every  beauty  which  senti- 
ment and  feeling  can  bestow.  Vice  is  portrayed  in  ail  the  hideous 
aspects  which  it  is  its  peculiar  characteristic  to  assume.  We  have 
eauiibited  before  us  the  latent  springs  which  prompt  the  wretched  slave 
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of  passion  and  malignity  to  barter  his  eternal  hopes  for  horror  and 
despair.  We  view  the  gradual  development  of  crime,  —  we  shudder 
at  the  final  close  of  the  guilty  career,  —  we  rejoice  at  the  triumph  of 
virtue :  and  all  the  kindly  feelings  of  our  nature  are  aroused  to  a 
renewed  energy  of  action  by  the  glowing  scenes  we  have  beheld. 

If  satire  be  the  object  of  the  drama,  how  powerfully  can  it  wield 
the  pointed  shaft !  Embodying  the  follies  it  aims  to  correct,  they  are 
reflected  with  such  unerring  accuracy,  that  the  most  obtuse  mind  cannot 
fail  to  recognise  the  picture.  In  accomplishing  these  varied  powers  of 
drama,  the  whole  range  of  created  maUer  was  within  its  grasp.  The 
boundless  beauties  of  nature  have  been  seized  upon  to  aid  its  deco- 
ration, and  increase  its  effects,  —  the  highest  efforts  of  poetic  talent 
have  upheld  its  glory,  and  enriched  its  stores,  by  their  splendid  genius, 
and  their  laurel'd  fame. 

These  we  conceive  to  be  the  broad  grounds  upon  which  the  moral 
and  intellectual  influence  of  the  drama  may  be  advocated.  Its  perver- 
sion to  unworthy  ends  we  are  not  champion  enough  to  defend ;  but  we 
do  conscientiously  believe  with  Chesterfield,  that  '  a  well-governed  stage 
is  an  ornament  to  society,  —  an  encourager  of  wit  and  learning,  —  and  a 
school  of  virtue  and  refinement.'  H. 


SOLILOQUY 

OP    CKOMWELL,     AT    THE    BIEB    OP    C  H  A  B  L  E  8    THE    PIB6T. 

How  calm  he  looks !  —  upon  that  high,  clear  brow 

Nature  hath  set  fur  seal  of  sovereignty. 

Heir  of  a  noble  race,  I  envy  thee ! 

*Twas  but  a  blow  —  and  thine  enfranchised  soul 

Pled  to  a  realm  where  treason  hath  no  place ; 

While  I  with  smiling  enemies  am  girt, 

And  'neath  this  seeming  plain  and  peaceful  garb 

Must  wear  a  gaberdine  of  woven  steel 

To  shield  me  from  their  swords.    Oh !  would  to  God 

Around  my  heart  such  harness  could  be  wrought, 

And  Conscience  shoot  its  arrows  there  in  vain ! 

Blest  is  the  ruler,  who  a  nation's  love 

Has  for  his  throne's  foundation :  but  for  me 

Fear  is  the  only  sceptre.    Those  I  sway 

Would  turn  and  rend  me,  if  I  awed  them  not. 

Well,  what  of  that !    And  if  the  slaves  obey, 

More  merit  to  the  mind  which  curbeth  them. 

The  reins  of  empire  did  not  idly  drop. 

Bv  chartered  custom,  in  my  open  palm  : 

Wo  reverend  prelate  bent  in  mitred  pomp 

To  place  a  jewelled  circlet  on  my  brow, 

Or  lave  my  head  with  consecrated  oil. 

I  am  mine  own  anointed :  and  although 

I  wear  not  as  the  type  of  sovereignty 

A  lineal  bauble,  I  am  not  less  a  king. 

Monarch,  farewell !    Thou  sleepest  peacefully 

As  he  who  planned  thy  ruin  may  not  sleep. 

The  wrong  thou  hadst  from  me  is  well  avenged  : 

Treachery  without,  and  a  still  voice  within, 

Are  its  avengers.     One  I'm  armed  against— 

The  other,  ^is  more  difficult  to  quelf; 

But  I  can  cloak  it,  and  the  vulgar  herd 

Who  come  around  to  flatter  and  to  sue. 

Shall  still  believe  me  the  stern  saint  I  seem. 
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Come  to  thy  native  village,  —  for  'tis  sweet, 
Howe'er  an  adept  in  the  world's  proud  lore, 
To  turn  and  trace  the  simplest  elements 
Of  hope  and  joy.     See,  there  the  favourite  brook 
That  sped  the  water-wheel,  and  gaily  bore 
Thy  tiny  boat,  —  and  there  the  broader  pool 
Whose  icy  surface  lur'd  thee  forth,  to  share 
Exciting  sport,  when  winter  touch' d  the  cheek 
With  livmg  crimson.    Oft,  yon  hillock  niark'd 
Thy  hoop^  fantastic  round,  —  for  still  thy  foot 
Was  fleetest  in  the  race,  and  thy  clear  voice 
Rang  like  a  bugle,  when  the  shout  pealed  high. 

—  Thou  canst  not  think  so  many  years  have  fled, 
Since  those  good  days. 

Sco'fit  thou  yon  clamorous  band, 
Hasting  to  school  ?    Not  one  of  these  had  touch'd 
Life's  threshold,  when  thy  manly  arm  was  strong 
To  crush  the  dangers  in  its  pilgrim-path. 
Stretch  forth  thy  hand  and  touch  them,  if  thou  needst, 
Like  sceptic  Thomas,  such  a  proof  to  solve 
Thy  doubt.    Behold  that  blooming  creature,  full 
Of  the  sweet  grace  of  perfect  womanhood  : 
Didst  thou  not  take  her  oft  times  in  thine  arms, 
When  scarce  a  few  scant  moons  had  o'er  her  roll'dl 
Perchance,  thou  mayst  remember  how  the  nurse 
Would  snatch  her  from  thee,  for  thine  uncouth  hand 
Skill'd  not  to  yield  her  head  its  full  support, 
And  thy  rough  whiskered  cheek,  did  frighten  her. 

—  Seekst  thou  thy  playmates?     There  are  hoary  men, 
And  matrons  bowmg  'neath  their  lot  of  care,  — 

And  some  who  highest  bade  the  kite  aspire. 
Have  lowest  sank  to  rest.      Thou  canst  not  feel 
What  a  stem  robber  Time  hath  been  to  thee ; 
And  yet,  mcthinks,  the  oflicious  eye  might  trace 
Some  silvery  tints  amid  thine  own  brignt  hair. 

—  How  silently  the  autumn's  falling  leaves 

Come  drifting  through  the  air.    The  snow-flake  steals 
Scarce  with  a  lighter  foot.     So  fleet  our  years. 
And  while  we  dream  their  greenness  still  survives, 
Amid  the  remnant  of  their  withered  pride, 
Our  steps  make  sullen  echo. 

Yet  the  sheaf 
Looks  not  with  envy  toward  its  tassel'd  germ, 
Nor  the  ripe  peach  bemoans  its  fallen  flower; 
Why  then  should  man  his  vanish'd  mom  regret  ? 
The  day  of  duty  is  the  day  of  joy, 
Of  highest  joy,  such  as  the  heavens  do  bless. 
So,  keep  perpetual  summer  in  thy  soul. 
And  take  the  spirit's  smile  along  with  tnee, 
Even  to  thy  wmding-sheet. 

Yon  lowly  roof,  — 
Thou  knowst  it  well,  and  yet  it  seems  more  low 
Than  it  was  wont  to  seem,  —  for  thou  hast  been 
A  denizen  of  loftier  domes,  and  halls 
Meet  for  the  feet  of  princes.     Ask  thou  not 
For  father  or  for  mother,  —  they  who  made 
That  humble  home  so  beautiful  to  thee ; 
But  go  thy  way,  and  show  to  some  young  heart, 
The  same  deep  love,  —  the  same  unchanging  zeal 
Of  pure  example,  pointing  to  the  skies 
That  nurtured  thee.     So  snalt  thou  pay  the  debt 
To  Nature's  best  afiections  and  to  God. 

Bmrifwrd,  December,  1835.  L.  H.  8. 
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A   CHAPTER   ON    SHARKING. 

WHKKEIN  THE  AUTHOft  tCTt  rOftTH  HOW  HE  WENT  PASTER  AND  rARTHEK  THAN  RE  ANTICIPATED,  AMD 

RETURNED  SATELV,  NOTWITHtTANDINC. 

Of  all  the  bright  sands  in  Time's  changing  kaleidoscope,  the  bright- 
est are  those  which  mark  the  school-boy's  vacation.  These  are  your 
true  diamonds,  evanescent  indeed,  yet  rife  with  the  light  of  joyousness; 
and  when  they  have  passed  away  forever,  the  memory  of  their  love- 
liness lingers  like  a  heavenly  twilight  upon  the  mind,  gilding  the 
obscurations  of  after  years,  and  fading  at  last  only  w^ith  our  sublu- 
nary being.  These  are  the  golden  sands,  to  which,  in  the  school- 
boy s  valuation,  the  treasures  of  Ophir  are  as  the  dust  of  the  balance. 
How  doth  he  gloat  upon  their  pleasant  sheen,  as  it  gleams  out 
from  the  nebulous  horoscope !  How  doth  his  full  heart  sink  within 
him,  as  he  surveys  the  mass  of  leaden  and  drossy  moments  which 
must  be  numbered  ere  the  transit  of  these  brighter  hours!  How 
impatiently  doth  he  chide  their  lingering  fall,  which  realize  to  his 
•  hope  deferred'  the  chronicling  of  an  eternity  !  With  what  an  *  itching 
palm'  doth  he  long  to  shake  the  sluggish  glass,  and  hasten  the 
snail-paced  advent  of  his  emancipation  1  And  when  at  last  the  aurea 
atas  nas  dawned  upon  his  expectancy,  how  sparkle  his  champaigne 
spirits,  as  he  springs  away,  exultingly,  as  an  uncaged  bird,  from  the 
task  and  the  task-master  of  his  cloistered  youth  1  Dust  shall  ^ther 
for  a  season  upon  his  forsaken  tomes  —  the  spider  shall  hang  his  desert- 
ed chamber  with  her  filmy  tapestry  —  the  voice  of  the  cricket  shall 
echo  mournfully  from  the  cheerless  hearth  —  and  loneliness  inhabit 
the  haunts  of  the  departed.  Farewell,  unerring  Euclid!  Far  different 
lines  and  angles  are  now  traced  by  thy  unwilling  disciple,  —  not 
on  the  dog-eared  mar  gent,  nor  on  the  dfinted  black-board,  —  but  on 
the  sunny  waters  of  brook  or  bay,  where  he  muses  pleasantly  by 
mossy  rock  or  green-wood  tree,  or  heaves  passively  to  the  gentle  motion 
of  the  rocking  ski^  His  tangent  now  is  the  lithesome  bamboo,  his 
sine  the  buoyant  dobber,  that  taketh  the  gauge  of  bite  or  nibble. 
Farewell,  Mseonian  bard,  and  Mantuan,  fere-thee-well !  Your  recreant 
worshipper  now  woos  fairer  Helens  and  Lavinias  than  those  embalmed 
in  your  gorgeous  cerements.  Farewell,  star-scaling  Newton !  With 
thy  reluctant  votary,  other  orbs  with  their  softer  attractions  are  in  the 
ascendant,  which  perchance  were  never  recked  of  in  thy  baccalaureate 
philosophy.  The  levity  of  vacation  doth  wag  the  head  at  thy  sublimer 
gravity.  Vacation !  —  charm  of  all  charms  the  chief  !  Sweet  po^sie 
of  time !  —  word  from  some  blessed  sphere  to  care  unknown ! 
Vacation  !  —  bright  cynosure  of  boyhood's  laughing  eye  and  El  Dorado 
of  its  eager  hopes  —  the  Mecca  of  its  pilgrim  dreams  —  the  term-time 
theme  of  every  truant  thought,  —  the  synonym  of  all  it  prizes  most, 
unbounded  freedom  and  unfeUered  mirth  ! 

But  to  my  story,  which,  however  piscatory,  is  nevertheless  substan- 
tially true,  and  well  worthy  a  better  narrator. 

It  was  during  the  last  vacation  of  my  third  college  year,  that  I  found 
myself  rusticating  at  the  paternal  residence  of  my  chum  and  class-mate 
Ned  Ashton.  We  were  accustomed  to  spend  these  delightful  holidays 
alternately  at  our  respective  homes.  Though  Ned  was  several  years 
my  senior,  there  existed  the  closest  intimacy  between  us ;  and  as  we 
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were  always  as  inseparable  as  substance  and  its  *  contiguity  of  shade/ 
we  had  acquired  the  appropriate  soubriquet  of  the  Siamese.  But  aside 
from  our  dimidial  companionship,  we  were  far  from  being  counterparts, 
since  Ned  was  six-feet-two,  witnout  stretching,  while  I  could  hardly 
raise  a  perpendicular  of  five-feet-four,  with  a  tall-crowned  hat,  and  a 
tiptoe  to  boot.  Like  the  antitheses  in  the  old  epigram, 

*  He  looked  just  like  a  mile  in  length, 
And  I  like  a  mile  stone.' 

Nor  did  we  difier  more  in  altitude,  than  in  person  and  complexion. 
I  was  ruddy,  and  of  a  delicate  chubbiness ;  he,  bronzed  and  sallow, 
and  exceeding  thin  and  spare  withal.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  ghostly 
exility  of  figure,  in  all  the  athletic  exercises  of  the  gymnasium,  in 
which,  by-the-by.  he  engaged  with  the  keen  hilarity  of  boyhood,  he  had 
no  equal.  His  feats  of  strength  and  agility  were  alike  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  us  all ;  and  yet  they  never  seemed  to  cost  him  an  effort, 
or  awaken  in  him  one  feeling  of  conscious  superiority.  I  remember 
one  day,  when  we  were  all  on  the  gymnasium,  that  a  stalwart  sopho- 
more from  Ohio,  by  a  powerful  effort,  overleapt  the  hitherto  unattamed 
mark  which  Ned  had  made  two  years  before.  His  fellows  immediately 
set  up  a  boisterous  shout  in  glorification  of  their  classmate's  triumph. 
Ned  had  been  ill  for  several  days,  and  we  were  standing  aside  from 
the  mel6e,  quietly  enjoying  the  merriment  of  the  various  groups  around 
us.  I  looked  at  him  despairingly,  as  the  cry  of  *  Ohio  against  the 
world  !*  broke  from  the  partisans  of  the  successful  Buckeye.  ''Twas 
a  gallant  leap,'  observed  Ned,  gathering  up  the  long  skirts  of  his 
slender  doublet,  and  fetching  three  strides  to  the  *  salient  point,'  he 
bounded  like  a  stag  full  a  yard  beyond  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  his  rival. 

*  You've  been  barking  up  the  wrong  tree,  this  time,'  cried  the  good- 
natured  Ohioan  to  his  silent  and  crest-fallen  applauders,  *  and  till  some 
one  of  us  gets  his  foot-handles  strung  with  the  thews  of  a  panther,  I 
guess  we'd  best  let  old  Connecticut  chalk  out  for  us.  I  suspicion  he's 
one  of  that  bounding  brotherhood,  who,  the  Indians  say,  leaped  over 
the  Wabash  and  Mississippi  as  easily  as  a  greyhound  clears  a  log-fence.* 

But  to  return.  Ned  and  I  were  vacating  as  I  have  said,  at  his 
father's  charming  residence,  situated  in  one  of  the  loveliest  valleys 
which  look  out  upon  Long-Island  Sound.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of 
September.  We  had  been  confined  to  the  house  for  several  days  by 
the  *  equinoctial  storm,'  during  whose  tempestuous  and  protracted  tran- 
sit we  had  overhauled  our  fishing  appliances  and  rifles,  and  indeed  set 
in  order  all  the  appurtenances  of  our  other  out-door  amusements.  This 
done,  we  sat  down  perforce,  and  waited  the  pleasure  of  the  boisterous 
elements  to  release  us  from  our  impatient  durance.  For  the  equanimi- 
ty we  displayed  on  this  occasion,  silence  were  the  safest  eulogy.  We 
were  enfranchised  at  last,  however,  and  by  one  of  the  loveliest  mornings 
that  ever  dispelled  the  twofold  dreariness  of  night  and  storm.  As  the 
sun  wheeled  up  from  behind  the  low  woodlands  of  Rhode-Island,  he 
seemed  to  rejoice  that  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  whole  horizon  to 
obstruct  the  full  tide  of  his  glorious  effulgence.  The  air  was  like  a 
liquid  and  impalpable  crystal,  bright  and  clear  as  emjjyreal  ether.  So 
perfect  was  its  translucency,  that  the  remotest  objects  within  the  scope 
of  vision,  showed  to  the  eye  in  all  the  distinctness  of  comparative  proxi- 
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mity.  The  rocky  outline  of  the  neighhoring  islands  and  pTomontories 
seemed  to  have  been  chiseled  but  yesterday,  so  sharply  were  their 
rough  features  defined ;  while  the  tall  light-house  on  Montauk,  for  away 
across  the  sound,  towered  up  against  the  clear  sky  as  distinctly  as  at  a 
league's  distance.  This  singular  aerial  transparency  seems  peculiar 
to  the  first  few  weeks  of  our  autumnal  season,  —  soon  to  be  contrasted 
with  that  equally  beautiful  phenomenon,  the  mellow,  dreamy,  ethereal 
haziness  which  characterizes  the  period  of  our  Indian  summer. 

The  atmosphere  was  not  only  thus  clear  and  efl^ulgent,  but  calm  and 
bland  as  the  breath  of  a  slumbering  angel.  Not  a  breeze  was  on  the 
wing,  and  the  sphered  rain-drops  lay  stirlessly  glistening  in  the  cups  of 
the  pale  flowers  of  autumn,  waiting  the  warmer  kisses  of  the  sun  to 
exhale  their  radiant  incense.  A  few  frosts  had  already  fallen  upon  the 
foliage,  and  their  subtle  alchemy  had  converted  the  uniform  verdure  of 
summer  into  innumerable  bright  tints,  which  clothed  the  whole  land- 
scape as  with  the  vesture  of  a  thousand  rainbows.  Every  tree,  and 
bush,  and  herb,  seemed  arrayed  as  if  for  a  gorgeous  masquerade — some 
in  robes  of  richest  crimson,  others  in  garniture  of  regal  scarlet,  but 
most  in  draperies  of  varying  gold.  Nor  was  the  charm  of  music  want- 
ing to  complete  the  scene.  Many  a  familiar  bird  still  lingered  amid 
the  haunts  of  its  summer  joyousness,  and  poured  out  its  plaintive  matins 
in  that  soft  and  melancholy  tone  in  which  aflTection  warbles  *  home, 
sweet  home,'  when  passing  from  its  portal  forever.  The  ocean,  too, 
seemed  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  tranquillity  which  brooded  over  earth 
and  air.  It  exhibited  far  less  commotion  than  is  usual  after  the  equi- 
noctial tempest.  The  wind,  indeed,  had  lulled  early  the  preceding  night, 
and  when  morning  dawned,  the  tired  billow^s  were  slowly  sinking  to 
repose.  Altogether,  it  was  a  scene  to  steal  into  a  susceptible  heart, 
soothing  its  troubled  emotions  like  the  influence  of  a  sweet  opiate  —  a 
scene  to  make  one  in  love  with  the  beauty  of  external  nature,  and 
grateful  that  his  lot  was  cast  in  so  pleasant  a  province  of  this  breathing 
universe. 

After  breakfast,  Ned  proposed  that  we  should  go  on  a  fishing  excur- 
sion among  the  nearest  islands.  *  We'll  take  the  rifles  along,'  said  he, 
*  so  that  if  Neptune  prove  unpropitious,  we  may  try  what  feathered 
favors  Jupiter  shall  vouchsafe  us.  Old  Hal  shall  be  our  coxswain, 
and  when  we  grow  weary,  we'll  get  him  to  spin  us  a  yam  or  two  by 
way  of  merry-making:  his  oceanic  memory  is  a  perfect  spiceryto  the 
palate  of  an  uninitiated  terrene.' 

Hal  had  been  a  sailor  from  early  boyhood  ;  had  visited  every  clime, 
almost  every  port,  between  the  poles;  till  at  length,  worn  down  by  age, 
rendered  premature  by  the  hardships  and  jovial  imprudences  incident 
to  his  perilous  avocation,  and  unable  any  longer  to  find  employment  as 
a  seaman,  his  desolate  situation  had  excited  the  ready  sympathy  of  Mr. 
Ashton,  who  benevolently  gave  the  old  weather-beaten  cosmopolite  a 
home  and  quiet  haven  beneath  his  hospitable  roof  Here  he  promptly 
evinced  his  gratitude  in  the  performance  of  numerous  little  household 
offices  within  the  easy  exercise  of  his  shattered  powers.  He  w^s  never 
so  happy,  however,  as  when  abroad  upon  the  billows,  which  had  been 
to  him  as  boon  companions  from  his  earliest  years.  In  one  of  his 
excursions  upon  the  sound  with  Ned,  they  had  picked  up  a  beautiful 
boat,  which  had  evidently  been  made  by  a  master-workman,  for  some 
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wealthy  amateur  in  atjuatic  amusements.  It  was  a  fairy  craft,  grace- 
fully modelled,  exquisitely  finished,  and  of  such  airy  lightness  withal, 
that  it  seemed  to  spring  away,  at  the  impulse  of  wind  or  oar,  with  the 
fleetness  of  a  startled  deer.  Ned  had  happily  yclept  it  the  *  Procella- 
ria,'  after  that  swift-winged  and  adventurous  bird,  whose  *  home  is  on 
the  deep*  — whose  delight,  the  wildest  commotion  of  the  elements.  This 
was  Hal's  hobby — his  home  —  his  cynosure —  *the  ocean  to  the  river 
of  his  thoughts.'  If  his  services  were  required  at  the  house,  there  was 
no  mistaking  his  whereabout;  for  all  knew  that  Hal  and  the  Procei* 
laria,  like  Chang  and  £ng,  were  sure  to  be  found  in  a  fraternal 
proximity. 

Our  arrangements  having  been  completed,  we  proceeded  to  the  beach, 
where  we  discovered  old  Hal  snugly  ensconced  in  the  boat,  with  a  fine 
stock  of  bait,  and  a  viaticum  of  substantial  refreshments,  adequate  to  a 
protracted  voyage  round  Cape  Cod. 

•  What  have  we  here,  commodore  Y  cried  Ned,  as  he  leaped  over  the 
gunwale,  and  plumped  upon  a  prodigious  coil  of  rope. 

•  Nothing  but  a  queer  kind  of  a  grappling-iron,  and  a  l»t  of 
spun-yarn  to  keep  it  from  losing  overboard  in  a  squall,'  replied  the 
good-natured  tar,  with  more  than  his  usual  animation.  *D'ye  see. 
Sir,  when  I  was  down  to  the  borough  this  morning,  I  heard  say  there 
was  a  grampus  or  so  in  the  offing,  and  thinking  you  'd  like  to  see  how 
we  do  things  off  Greenland,  I  borrowed  a  harpoon  for  the  'casion,  and 
have  rigged  her  as  crank  as  a  Nantucketer.' 

•  Good !'  shouted  Ned,  boisterously,  *  good !  my  brave  Palinure;  and 
if  you  '11  just  harness  our  craft  to  such  a  courser,  and  give  us  a 
morning's  airing  upon  the  sound,  you  shall  be  sole  owner  and  captain 
of  the  Procellaria,  forever,  and  a  day  after.  Give  us  the  oars,  and 
let's  away.' 

*No,  no,  Mr.  Nedward,'  returned  Hal,  anagrammatically,  *  I  must  take 
the  oars  myself,  for  that  blamed  line  gale  has  kept  me  in  bilboes  such  a 
dog's  age,  that  I  long  to  try  how  't  will  feel  to  wing  the  little  petrel 
again.  You  take  the  helm,  and  let  your  shipmate  stow  himself  away 
there  in  the  bows  so  's  to  keep  her  trim,  and  if  old  Hal  don't  show  a 
sea-sarpent's  wake,  blame  me !  —  Cast  off  there,  and  give  me  room  to 
set  my  nets !' — and  as  he  bowed  his  sinewy  and  still  vigorous  frame  to 
the  oar,  the  little  bark  sprang  away  as  if  instinct  with  our  own  buoyant 
spirits. 

We  were  soon  off  the  eastern  extremity  of  Fisher's  Island.  Around 
us  stretched  the  beautiful  bay  of  Stonington,  formed  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  rocky  peninsula  of  that  ancient  and  chivalrous  borough,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  low,  sandy  cape  at  the  south-western  verge  of  Rhode- 
Island.  It  was  fiood-tide,  and  as  the  calm  still  continued,  the  expanse 
over  which  wc  were  gliding  seemed  a  plain  of  molten  silver,  bright, 
smooth,  and  motionless,  save  at  the  mighty  lift  of  the  ground-swell, 
whose  solemn  pulsations  heaved  beneath  us,  at  regular  intervals,  like  the 
heart  of  a  slumbering  giant.  Now  and  then  the  burnished  surface  was 
broken  by  the  dark  form  of  the  unwieldy  porpoise,  as  he  rose  to  view 
and  disappeared,  with  a  sluggish  somerset,  from  *the  warm  precincts  of 
the  cheerful  day.'  Flocks  of  black  ducks  floated  idly  upon  the  sunny 
waters;  multitudes  of  white  gulls  careered  in  graceful  evolutions 
above,  while  high  in  mid-air  an  occasional  osprey  might  be  seen,  hover- 
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ing  for  a  moment  on  poised  wings,  then  plunging  like  a  bolt  sheer  into 
the  silent  depths,  in  pursuit  of  its  scaly  prey.  Here  and  there  a 
becalmed  smack  lay  basking  in  the  golden  light,  with  all  its  white  sails 
glassed  in  the  liquid  mirror  beneath,  while  the  jovial  song  and  the 
merry  jest  came  ringing  across  the  bay  from  its  winding  shores,  where 
groups  of  hardy  fishermen  were  preparing  for  their  exciting  toil. 

As  the  young  leviathan  we  were  seeking  was  no  where  to  be  seen, 
we  concluded  to  pay  our  less  ambitious  addresses  to  his  smaller  brethren 
of  the  deep,  and  having  cast  anchor  accordingly,  we  commenced  opera- 
tions on  the  porgies,  black-fish,  flounders,  et  id  omne  genius  of  small 
fry.  We  had  not  fished  long,  however,  before  I  cried  out  that  my  line 
was  entangled  at  the  bottom,  and  could  n't  be  extricated. 

•  Ha !  ha!  —  Davy  Jones  has  got  holt  the  eend  on't,  then,*  laughed  Hal, 
•  or  else  you've  snubbed  a  turkle ;  for  the  devil  of  a  rock  is  there  in  a 
hundred  fathom  of  us  to  make  fast  to.  Let  me  take  an  observation  in 
that  quarter,  Mr.  Landon ;'  and  taking  the  line,  he  hauled  it  taut  over 
his  fore-finger,  and  then  scanned  it  for  a  few  seconds  with  all  the  gpraye 
tangibility  with  which  the  physician  feels  the  pulse  of  his  patient.  *  Jest 
as  I  guessed,'  continued  the  old  piscator,  with  a  knowmg  chuckle, 
cautiously  and  with  no  little  exertion  drawing  in  foot  by  foot  the  stretched 
and  quivering  line;  *jest  as  I  guessed,  my  hearties;  if  there  is'nt  life 
at  both  eends  of  this  'ere  yarn,  then  I'm  as  dead  as  a  smoked  herring.' 
As  he  pronounced  the  last  word,  his  unknown  antagonist  rose  to  view — 
an  enormous  skate-fish,  almost  equalling  in  circumference  an  ordinary 
coach-wheel.  It  would  seem  that  I  had  accidentally  fastened  the  hook 
into  one  of  his  lateral,  bat-like  extremities,  and  hence  the  difficulty  of 
raising  him  to  the  surface  horizontally,  or  in  plain  palaver,  flatwise. 

•  Hail,  prince  of  Neptune !  —  Thane  of  anglers  I  —  king  1'  cried  Ned, 
with  a  bow  of  humorous  obeisance  toward  me :  *  henceforth  let  worthy  Ike 
Walton  hide  his  diminished  head  in  thy  august  presence,'  he  continued, 
glancing  at  the  unquiet  monster  that  lay  floundering  and  splashing 
before  us. 

•  What  shall  we  do  with  our  unwieldy  game  V  inquired  I ;  *  we  can't 
get  him  into  the  boat  without  capsizing  her.' 

•  Up  anchor,  and  let's  tow  him  ashore ;  'twill  be  a  rare  sight  to  the 
uninitiated  —  monsirum  horrendum,  informe  ingens,  mirabile  vistt.^ 

We  had  scarcely  re-shipped  the  little  kedge,  before  we  discovered,  at 
the  distance  of  a  furlong,  the  dark  fin  of  some  gigantic  fish  cleaving  the 
smooth  surfece  of  the  bay  directly  toward  us. 

•  Shark !  a  white  shark,  by  the  gods !'  exclaimed  Hal,  with  startling 
emphasis  on  the  first  word,  as  he  seized  the  harpoon,  and  planted  him- 
self firmly  for  the  anticipated  emergency. 

'Haul  in  that  lubberly  skate  nearer,  Mr.  Landon — nearer  yet  — 
there,  that  '11  do;  'vast  now,  and  belay.' 

To  me  it  was  a  moment  of  fearful  expectancy ;  for  a  fisherman  had 
recently  been  attacked  in  his  boat  and  devoured  by  one  of  these  rapa- 
cious anthropophagi;  but  to  my  companions,  judging  from  their 
animated  countenances,  the  opening  scene  was  one  of  intense  and  grati- 
fying interest.  There  they  both  stood,  braced  and  motionless  as  statues; 
'the  old  harpooner  with  his  brawny  and  bared  right  arm  thrown  back, 
poising  the  barbed  and  terrible  missile  clutched  in  his  ^miliar  grasp ; 
while  Ned's  gaunt  figure  leaned  over  his  left  shoulder,  his  long  rifie 
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outstretched  at  arm's  length,  and  his  dark  eye  glancing  like  a  diamond 
along  the  burnished  tube.  On  swept  the  greedy  monster  as  with  the 
speed  of  wings ;  but  when  within  a  few  yards  of  his  flouncing  prey,  he 
warily  veered  from  his  direct  course,  and  spun  several  times  roundi  our 
motionless  boat,  as  if  reconnoitering  its  dangerous  propinquity.  At 
length  his  insatiate  voracity  triumphed  over  his  wiser  caution,  and 
dartinfif  like  an  arrow  upon  nis  helpless  victim,  with  one  clasp  of  his 
shear-like  jaws  he  literally  cut  out  a  huge  segment  of  its  livmg  cir^ 
cumference.  He  had  evidently  reached  some  vital  organ,  for,  atifter  a 
brief  yet  violent  struggle,  the  mangled  carcass  floated  stirlessly  upon 
the  bubbling  and  incarnadined  waters.  So  sudden  was  the  creature's 
attack,  and  so  immediate  his  recoil,  while  craunching  his  first  gory 
mouthful,  that  no  opportunity  was  offered  for  closing  with  him  to  advan- 
tage. Again  he  swept  round  us  in  a  narrow  circle,  (I  could  have 
almost  leaped  upon  his  back  from  the  boat,)  but  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  returned,  and  as  he  hung  upon  the  bite  jfor  a  moment  as  if  to  gloat  on 
his  tempting  feast,  a  large  portion  of  his  huge  body  lay  fairly  ezpooed 
above  the  rippling  sur&ce. 

*  Philip's  right  eye !'  shouted  Ned,  as  he  lodged  a  ball  obliquely  in 
the  small  fierce  orb  of  the  rapacious  animal. 

*  Fair  play  and  no  gouging,  my  hearties,'  responded  the  old  whale- 
man, with  a  most  grotesoue  grin  of  exultation,  as  his  whizzing  shaft 
was  buried  to  the  shank  m  the  thick  muscles  of  his  terrible  victim.  *  I 
rather  guess,'  chuckled  he,  *  we  shall  be  pretty  consid'able  near  cronies 
for  one  cruise  at  least :  you'll  tow  us  into  the  ofi^g  any  how,  'fore  we 
part  convoy,  my  larkin.' 

*And  up  Salt  River,  perhaps,'  interrupted  Ned,  with  ominous 
jocularity. 

The  instant  he  was  struck  by  his  daring  assailants,  the  maddened 
leviathan  threw  his  whole  length  clear  of  the  water,  and  falling  with  a 
frightful  splash  back  into  his  native  element,  he  shot  away  across  the 
sound  with  an  appalling  velocity.  I  shall  never  forget  the  shuddering 
hiss  of  the  coiled  line  as  it  was  running  out  over  the  smoking  gunwale 
of  the  little  boat,  which  trembled  the  while  like  a  living  nerve,  as  if 
conscious  of  the  peril  momently  awaiting  her. 

*  Give  way,  for  God's  sake  r  cried  the  excited  harpooner,  tossing  an 
oar  to  Ned,  and  plying  the  other  with  might  and  main, '  give  way  — 
pull  for  dear  life,  my  hearty  1  We  must  get  headway  on  the  petrel,  or 
when  that  'ere  coil  brings  up,  'twill  take  the  bow  out  of  her — ay,  her 
very  eye-teeth.' 

It  was  a  fortunate  idea  of  Hal's,  for  had  we  lain  still  a  half  minute 
longer,  we  should  have  been  inevitably  swamped,  at  the  first  strain  of 
the  spent  warp.  As  it  was,  I  looked  upon  a  speedy  wet  jacket  as  a 
most  rational  probability,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  remiffration  of 
my  companions ;  but  the  little  bark  bow^  herself  to  the  shodc  without 
a  groan  or  the  fracture  of  a  splinter,  and  darted  away  in  the  trail  of  her 
sea-charger  with  a  breathless  velocity. 

'  Aint  she  raal  bunkum?'  exclaimed  Hal,  hitching  up  his  flabby 
waistband,  and  patting  the  polished  taffirail  with  his  sun-burnt  hand. 
'  Blame  my  eyes,  if  I  b'lieve  a  streak  o'  lightning  could  start  a  pin- 
lisather  out  o'  the  little  petrel.  Keep  her  trim,  my  neaities ;  she  goes 
k  bravely ;  and  d'ye  see,  Mr.  Laadoa,  steady  4h!e  balm  amidalupB,  or 
the' 
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But  the  caution  came  too  late,  for  in  changing  my  position  at  the 
moment,  I  had  carelessly  given  the  rudder  an  ohlique  direction,  and  the 
consequent  resistance  of  the  inert  medium  through  which  we  were 
hurried  with  such  reckless  impetuosity,  unshipped  it  in  an  instant. 

'  Ha  f  ha  I  comnu)dore,  your  pet  has  lost  a  tail-feather,!  laughed  Ned : 
^look  out  for  closer  plucking  by-and-by,  when  we  get  into  rougher 
latitudes.' 

*  The  fresh-water  V  muttered  the  veteran,  nettled  by  my  inadvertence, 
without  seeming  to  notice  the  joke  of  his  merry  banterer.  But  the 
cloud  passed  from  his  swart  countenance  immediately,  and  was  suc^ 
ceeded  by  the  cheerful  sunshine  of  his  usual  good-nature. 

*  Don't  she  go  it  to  a  charm  ?  Wouldn't  she  beat  the  Flying  Dnteb- 
man  all  hollow,  my  hearties  ? '  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  headlands 
of  the  neighboring  island,  which  seemed  to  fht  behind  us  like  the  dim 
phantoms  of  a  dream. 

*  There's  no  hempen  destiny  for  we  three,'  observed  Ned,  drily,  as  we 
dashed  into  a  tumultuous  estuary  off  Watch  Hill,  which  boiled  and 
foamed  like  a  mighty  cauldron. 

''Ma'be  so,  and  ma'be  not  so,  responded  Hal ;  but  just  keep  her 
trim  now,  and  the  devil  himself  can't  drown  the  little  petrel,  'cording 
to  my  'spose-so.*^ 

For  myself,  I  held  my  breath  for  a  furlong,,  while  we  plunged 
through  tne  perilous  frith,  scattering  the  whirling  waters  on  either  side, 
and  leaving  a  dark  wake  amidst  their  parted  foam,  like  the  track  of  a 
thunderbolt.  When  we  did  emerge  from  the  yesty  Charybdis  into  the 
smooth  water  beyond,  it  was  like  being  snatched  from  the  horrible 
grasp  of  the  night-mare.  I  felt  as  if  a  mountain  of  lead  had  been 
heaved  from  my  oppressed  bosom.  There  's  no  incubus  like  thai  of 
terror.  Recovering  my  voice  with  an  effort,  and  my  courage  with  the 
fear  of  s^me,  I  remarked,  carelessly,  that  we  had  now  sea-room  enough 
lor  a  seventy-four  in  a  hurricane. 

*  Ay,  verily,'  returned  Ned  ;  *  a  little  too  much  of  the  undique  p(m4/u%, 
if  we  chance  to  get  foundered  in  our  ocean  hegira.' 

*  What  say,  conrniodore,  shall  we  drop  an  oar  in  and  check  him  a 
little?' 

*  Snub  a  streak  of  lightning  as  quick,  or  a  three-decker  in  a  white 
squall !'  ejaculated  the  old  tar,  as  he  sat  watching  our  passive  careev, 
humming  the  rude  chorus  of  a  spirited  whale-song,  a  huge  bolus  of 
tobacco  alternating  from  cheek  to  cheek,  his  hat  off,  and  his  long 
grizzly  locks  blown  straight  out  behind  by  the  velocity  with  which  we 
mridded  the  yielding  air  that  whistled  at  his  mouth  and  nostrils  the 
while,  like  the  wind  of  a  gusty  December  day  through  a  lonely 
key-hole. 

*  Better  wing  him,  eh  ? '  continued  Ned,  pointing  to  the  broad  fin  of 
the  monster  just  peering  above  the  surface ;  and  catching  up  my  rifle 
which  lay  within  reach,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  a  moment  after  a  ball 
glanced  from  its  moving  target,  and  skipped  away  beyond  upon  the 
glassy  water,  like  the  airy  tread  of  an  invisible  Nereid.  It  was  evident 
tnat  the  shot  told,  from  the  increased  rapidity  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeded. 

Hitherto  the  sensation  had  been  one  of  gliding,  but  now  it  was  that 
of  flying,  or  being  hurled  rather,  a  dizzy  consciousness  of  breathless 
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impetuosity,  as  if  we  had  been  discharged,  boat  and  all,  from  the 
thundering  crater  of  some  mighty  ordnance.  We  were  at  this  time 
half  way  from  Fisher's  Island  to  Montauk,  full  ten  miles  from  land, 
and  hurrying  directly  toward  the  open  sea,  with  the  speed  of  a  spurred 
charger.  The  outer  bay,  over  which  we  were  passing,  grew  rougher 
every  moment,  as  the  heavy  surges  rolled  in  from  the  near  ocean, 
unbroken  by  isle  or  headland,  and  whenever  the  bow  of  the  little  pin- 
nace struck  them  obliquely,  the  spray  flew  in  torrents  around  us.  My 
fictitious  courage  began  to  ebb  agram,  as  fancy  painted  the  horrors  of 
that  '  sea  of  troubW  upon  which  we  were  so  perilously  embarked. 
I  began  to  feel  that  the  dull  and  common-place  earth  really  possessed 
attractions  for  me  just  then,  more  numerous  and  more  potent  than  the 
dark  blue  ocean,  with  all  its  stirring  romance.  I  thought  of  Mr.  Ash- 
ton's  comfortable  parlour  —  of  the  pleasant  walks,  the  sunny  knolls, 
find  the  swarded  bowers  around  his  charming  mansion  —  and  indeed 
they  never  seemed  half  so  fascinating  before.  I  would  have  given  a 
thousand  argosies,  for  the  fee-simple  of  a  dry  rock.  How  I  envied  the 
rescue  of  Arion,  but  no  friendly  dolphin  waited  on  our  jeopardy ! 
Out  on  the  '  rounded  gasp  and  gurgling  breath'  of  drowning  humanity ! 
The  imagination  of  it  was  too  much  for  me,  and  I  was  fain  to  propose 
that  we  should  free  ourselves  at  once  from  further  abduction. 

*  This  is  carrying  the  joke  too  far,'  said  I,  imploringly. 

'  So  fiir,  indeed,'  rejoined  Ned,  with  a  provoking  smile,  '  that  we  shall 
not  touch  terra  firma  so  soon  as  Jonah  did,  unless  our  pilot  soon  wea- 
ries of  this  tack,  and  puts  about  directly.' 

'Wearies!'  echoed  the  excited  harpooner;  *why,  the  critter  'd  tow  us 
clear  round  the  world  ag'in  wind  and  tide,  ten  knot  an  hour.  There's 
no  sich  thing  as  tuckering  out  your  raal  white  shark :  he's  all  bone 
and  sinners.  As  to  his  wearing  ship,  he'll  show  no  sich  navigation,  I 
guess,  till  he  gets  into  blue  water,  and  then  his  tack  '11  be  bolt  down- 
ward, like  a  loosed  anchor.' 

*  I  think  I  can  bar  his  progress,  somewhat,  before  he  clears  the 
sound,'  replied  Ned,  as  bracing  himself  firmly  he  plunged  an  oar  deep 
into  the  recurrent  water ;  but  the  little  shaft  was  wrenched  from  his 
powerful  grasp  in  an  instant :  before  he  could  think  of  its  recovery,  it 
was  floating  an  hundred  yards  in  our  wake.  *  Fesiivant  quos  festival 
diabolus^  laughed  Ned,  regaining  his  seat,  —  *  those  go  swifl  whom  the 
devil  speeds.' 

*  Pray  take  my  advice  now,'  entreated  I,  *  and  cut  loose  from  the 
creature  immediately :  we  have  but  one  oar  left,  and  shall  have  to  scull 
all  the  way  back  against  the  ebb  tide.' 

'  No,  no,'  cried  Hal,  '  my  mind  dont  head  that  way,  any  how :  sorry 
to  come  across  your  hawser.  Mister  Landon,  but 't  would  be  too  bad,  by 
a  jug-full,  to  be  out-winded  by  a  lubberly  fish,  lose  our  harpoon  and  warp, 
and  be  laughed  at  int'  the  bargain  by  every  yaw-hawing  land-loafer, 
about  the  borough.' 

*  Never  mind  that,  commodore,'  returned  Ned,  commisserating  my 
uneasiness, — '  never  mind  a  trifle ;  we  shall  have  had  a  ride  that  Neptune 
himself  might  envy,  and,  what  will  please  you  more,  return  the  Pro- 
cellaria  to  port,  safe  and  sound,  saving  ana  excepting  the  said  tail- 
feather  1 ' 

*  Jest  as  you  say,  not 's  I  care,'   replied  Hal,  with  an  ill-maaked 
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assent :  '  cut  away  the  grapplings,  then,  and  let's  go  about,  sin'  the  wind 
sets  in  that  quarter.' 

But  to  '  become  better  strangers'  with  our  submarine  acquaintance 
was  not  so  feasible  in  the  premises,  for  by  a  singular  contingency  of  ways 
and  means  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  penknife  between  us,  and  hence 
to  eflfect  a  solution  of  continuity,  under  present  circumstances,  was  a 
matter  for  deliberation.  While  we  were  pondering  the  emergency, 
our  abstraction  was  roused  by  the  scream  of  *  Boat  ahoy  I '  followed 
instantaneously  by  a  hissing  and  tremendous  outburst  of  steam,  seem- 
ingly not  a  yard  off,  and  on  recovering  from  our  amazement,  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  sound  steamboats,  directly  athwart  and 
within  reach  of  whose  foaming  bow  we  had  just  been  sped  in  our  pas- 
sive and  frightful  precipitancy. 

*  Thank  God ! '  cried  we  all  in  one  grateful  breath ;  *  and  thank  the 
pilot  too,  of  that  floating  furnace,'  continued  Hal,  *for  hadn't  he  hauled 
his  steam  less  than  no  time,  Davy  would  ha'  had  three  more  gulls  in 
his  locker  'fore  now.' 

We  had  scarcely  congratulated  ourselves  on  thus  escaping  from  the 
very  jaws  of  Scylla,  before  we  found  ourselves  dashing  upon  the  brink  of 
Charybdis.  This  was  a  fleet  of  some  twenty  canoes  thronged  with 
Montauk  Indians,  of  both  sexes,  returning  from  a  fowling  expedition 
to  the  outer  shores  of  Long-Island.  They  had  just  rounded  the  Point, 
and  had  been  lying-to  for  the  last  ten  minutes  directly  in  the  line  of  our 
course,  as  if  spell-bound  at  the  supernatural  spectacle  of  our  wizzard 
skifl* bearing  down  upon  them  with  such  unwonted  impetuosity,  and  tlmt 
too  without  any  visible  propulsion  of  sail  or  oar.  Before  they  had  got 
the  better  of  their  astonishment,  we  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  motley 
group,  and  though  our  whirlwind  sojourn  was  but  momentary,  we 
made  a  most  striking  impression  while  it  lasted,  as  was  evident  from 
the  splintering  of  the  jostled  canoes,  the  crashing  of  their  light  paddles, 
and  the  multitudinous  splashing  of  those  who  leaped  overboard  in 
search  of  that  safety  below,  which  was  in  such  jeopardy  above. 
Some  pulled  one  way,  some  another,  while  a  few,  dumbfounded  and 
aghast,  lay  perfectly  still  and  had  their  birchen  pinnaces  shivered  and 
wrecked  on  the  spot,  as  we  swept  onward  in  our  ruinous  career.  It 
was  a  scene  for  Chapman,  in  his  happiest  mood.  The  waters  dashed, 
the  pappooses  squalled,  the  squaws  shrieked,  and  the  old  sagamores 
whooped  like  so  many  Pandemonians  at  their  uproarious  orgies.  *  Save 
the  pieces,  but  never  mind  the  splinters,'  roared  Hal,  as  we  raked  the 
last  canoe  from  stem  to  stern,  and  left  her  literally  a  mass  of  fragments. 
And  for  the  life  of  us,  we  could  not  restrain  a  hearty  laugh,  as  we  looked 
back  upon  that  scene  of  confusion  and  dismay,  and  beheld  those  that 
had  escaped  intact  from  our  fearful  visitation,  haul  in  their  less  fortunate 
comrades  and  make  for  shore,  as  if  Manitou  himself  were  in  their 
wake. 

But  our  mirth  was  soon  darkened  by  the  clouded  prospect  upon 
which  we  were  just  entering.  Hitherto  we  had  had  land  in  hopeful  prox^ 
imity  over  either  bow ;  but  now  we  were  passing  Montauk,  our  Ultima 
Thule,  and  before  us  stretched  nothinc^  but  the  mighty  ocean  —  lone, 
gloomy,  vast  —  the  deep  voice  of  whose  solemn  majesty  seemed  to 
warn  us  back  from  his  awful  domains.  Two  leagues  away,  over  our 
starboard  quarter,  api)eared  a  solitary  ship  standing  in  under  full  sail 
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*Faeilis  descensus  Averni  —  sed  revocare  gradum,^  murmured  I,  despair- 
ingly, with  eyes  riveted  on  the  receding  Point,  around  whose  rocky 
base  the  surge  was  breaking  with  terrible  vehemence. 

•What  say,  shipmate?'  inquired  Hal. 

'Why,'  responded  Ned,  *  he  says  it's  easy  enough  to  get  into  a  scrape 
at  any  time ;  but  to  get  out,  is  another  matter.' 

•Ay,  there's  the  rub,  sure  enough:  it's  all  moonshine  to  run  up  the 
to' -gallant-sails,  set  the  sky-scrapers,  and  take  a  nap  on  the  main-truck 
in  a  mod' rate  breeze ;  but  to  do  sich  things  when  the  hurricane 's  abroad 
at  midnight,  and  it's  so  dark  you  can't  see  your  hand  afore  your  face, 
on'y  when  the  lightnin'  touches  off  the  big  guns  over  head,  and  the 
waters  are  trying  titles  with  the  thunder  to  see  which  can  make  the 
darndest  racket,  and  the  spray  leaps  into  the  round-top  nettings,  and 
the  winds  are  screeching  among  tne  rigging,  and  blowing  the  loose 
bights  of  cordage  to  leward,  straight  as  a  loon's  leg,  and  the  masts  are 
twisting  like  a  sea-sarpent,  and  the  vessel  a  rareing  and  pitching  like  a 
colt  tied  to  a  gate-post  —  to  do  sich  things,  in  sich  weather,  I  say,  is 
pretty  consid'able  ticklish,  any  how.  But'  — addressing  me  encourag- 
mgly  — *  keep  up  a  stiff  upper-lip,  my  hearty ;  it  's  a  good  ways  to  the 
bottom  where  there's  no  soundings:  we  sha'n't  git  there  this  cruze, 
'cording  to  my  reck'ning ;  so  don't  let's  give  up  the  ship,  while  there's 
a  spar  to  bend  a  hope  to.' 

So  saying,  the  old  tar  pulled  out  a  huge  iron  tobacco-box,  and  tearing 
off  the  rusty  cover,  began  sawing  its  rough  edge  with  all  his  might 
across  the  strained  tow-line.  The  spray  dashed  rudely  up  into  his 
weather-beaten  face  at  every  plunge  of  the  boat,  half  blinding  his  already 
dim  vision,  and  oozing  in  streams  from  the  elbows  of  his  pea-jacket; 
yet  he  kept  assiduously  at  his  task,  laconically  observing  that  *  the  lid 
of  a  tobacco-box  was  a  pretty  pokerish  bullc-head  betwixt  life  and 
death.' 

We  were  rapidly  drawing  near  the  deeper  water  beyond  the  Point, 
and  as  it  was  manifest  from  the  downward  divergency  of  the  line,  that 
the  shark  in  Hal's  quaint  parlance,  would  continue  to  'hug  the  bottom,' 
and  at  length  draw  the  boat  under,  I  proposed  that  we  should  throw 
ourselves  overboard,  and  trust  to  the  safer  probability  of  being  picked 
up  by  the  approaching  vessel. 

•As  you  will,  shipmates,'  replied  Hal,  without  looking  up,  *but  as 
for  me,  devil  a  bit  do  I  desert  the  little  petrel,  while  she  floats  a  plank. 
Old  Hal  don't  strike  his  bunting,  I  warrant  you,  till  his  underpinning's 
knocked  away  —  that's  gospel !' 

•Spoken  lite  a  commodore  !  But  leave  sawing  there  a  moment,  and 
just  take  an  observation  to  windward  there,'  returned  Ned,  pointing  to 
the  ship,  which  was  now  pressing  down  within  a  hundred  yards  of  us ; 
and  from  our  relative  and  reckless  approximation,  a  speedy  collision 
which  would  shiver  our  light  pinnace  and  plunge  us  to  the  bottom, 
seemed  utterly  unavoidable. 

•  Why  the  devil  couldn't  you  sing  out  afore,'  exclaimed  the  startled 
Teteran,  losing  his  usual  respect  in  the  excitement  of  the  scene,  and 
springing  upon  the  thwart  with  the  elasticity  of  a  boy,  he  added :  *  Here's 
a  pretty  squall t  Ship  ahoy!  — helm  a-lee !  Why  in  God's  name  do 
you  run  down  a  little  Doat  in  broad  day -light,'  cried,  he  in  one  breath. 
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*  you  d — d,  clam-eyed,  point-no-point-seeing  son  of  a  lubberly  Bartimeus  ! 
In  the  offing  too  !  and' 

But  at  that  instant,  and  while  we  were  rushing  in  full  career  directly 
upon  the  foaming  bow  of  the  ship,  the  boat  was  snatched  from  under 
us  as  by  some  terrible  genius  of  the  deep,  dragging  us  down  several 
&thoms  in  its  rushing  vortex.  Meanwhile  the  vessel  passed  on  and 
over  us ;  but,  thanks  to  Hal's  stormy  objurgation,  the  attention,  or  rather 
inattention  of  the  home-gazing  pilot  had  been  roused  to  our  perilous 
submersion,  and  a  boat  was  lowered  immediately  for  the  rescue,  while 
the  ship  wa«  thrown  into  stays  to  await  the  result.  Having  been  seated 
at  the  stern,  I  rose  to  the  surface  first,  mournfully  wondering  'when 
shall  we  three  meet  again,'  as  I  found  myself  alone  upon  the  yesty 
waters. 

*In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried,'  exclaimed  Ned,  as  he  made 
Ids  appearance  a  moment  after,  amidst  a  shoal  of  cigars  which  had 
escaped  from  the  durance  of  his  foundered  beaver.    'Where's  Hal?' 

*Here!'  cried  the  old  tar,  as  he  popped  his  gray  head  above  the 
wave:  *  they  that's  born  to  the  bight  of  a  noosed  rope,  needn't  fear 
drowning,  you  know :  but  where's  the  little  petrel,  my  hearties  V 

*  Ask  Captain  Symmes,'  returned  Ned,  playfully. 

**  Gone  on  a  craze  to  the  lower  latitudes,  eh  V  sighed  the  old  tar,  as 
he  looked  in  vain  for  his  lost  favorite. 

By  this  time  our  ready  succors  were  at  hand,  and  we  were  soon 
rescued  from  our  uncomfortable  quarters,  in  a  most  ludicrous  condition. 
Before  we  reached  the  ship,  however,  a  sudden  shout  broke  from  old 
Hal,  with  such  unexpected  obstreperousness,  as  to  bring  his  startled 
auditors  fiiirly  to  their  feet. 

*  I  told  you  so !  Did  n't  I  tell  you  the  devil  himself  could  n't  keel- 
haul the  little  petrel !  I  knew  she  'd  give  him  the  slip.  Bravo,  bra- 
vissimo!  Drown  a  dolphin,  eh!'  —  and  he  clapped  his  hands  in 
boyish  ecstacy.  Glancing  in  the  direction  he  pointed,  we  beheld  the 
object  of  his  admiration,  sure  enough,  sheer  above  the  billows,  into 
which  it  fell  a  moment  after  with  a  gentle  splash,  and  floated  away  as 
lightly  as  its  winged  namesake. 

It  seemed  that  Hal's  manipulation  with  the  tobacco-box  had  not  been 
in  vain,  for  when  the  boat  had  been  dragged  to  a  considerable  depth, 
the  mangled  tow-line  parted  entirely,  while  such  was  the  upward 
pressure  of  the  water  upon  the  buoyant  skiff  as  to  propel  it  a  full  length 
above  the  surface.  A  few  strokes  of  the  oar  brought  us  alongside  the 
lost  errant,  to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  old  Hal,  who  greeted  it  as  a 
beloved  one  received  from  that  voyage  whence  none  return.  We  were 
soon  on  board  the  ship,  which  fortunately  for  us  was  inward  bound,  as 
I  before  stated,  and  wheji  evening  came,  it  found  us  snugly  ensconced 
at  Mr.  Ashton's  comfortable  home,  unanimously  determined  and  re- 
solved, that  let  others  do  as  they  will,  as  for  our  special  selves,  we  shall 
evermore  be  among  the  tardiest  to  make  fast  to  a  white  shark,  either  by 
sunlight  or  ^oaoonlight,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  up  sound  or  do\^TL  sound, 
or  indeed  any  where  upon  this  terraqueous  ball  Satis  superqtie  is  one 
fiueh  abduction !  H. 
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TO  MY  COUSIN. 

What  a  trouble  one 's  in,  to  know  where  to  begin 

To  a  friend  an  unwritten  epistle, 
When  the  present  and  past,  rrom  the  first  to  the  last. 

Fly  together  like  biitls  at  a  whistle : 
As  it  were  in  one  pa^  from  our  youth  to  our  age, 

AU  the  story  of  life  strangely  blended,  — 
The  illusions,  the  cares,  the  enchantments,  the  snares, 

Through  which  we  have  wearily  wended. 
It  were  nothing  to  send  a  short  line  to  a  friend 

B  V  the  post,  on  a  common  occasion ; 
And  a  pink  billet-doux  is  a  small  matter,  too,  — 

With  its  sweet  scented  words  of  persuasion : 
But  to  write  as  much  sense  as  wiU  pay  the  expense 

Of  the  time  and  the  Ught  of  a  taper, 
Is  another  affair,  and  is  certainly  rare, 

Among  all  the  things  upon  paper. 

When  my  sweet  pretty  cousin  demanded  a  dozen 

Brief  Imes,  in  the  way  of  a  sonnet, 
Though  little  she  knew  it,  my  heart  wept  to  do  it,  — 

For  thoughts  of  my  youth  were  upon  it : 
A  sad  retrospection  of  earlv  affection. 

Of  joys  in  my  life's  cloudless  morning  — 
Of  many  warm  nearted,  now  cold,  or  departed  — 

Darl^  changes  that  came  without  warning. 
When  to  village  school  daily,  we  ioumeycd  so  gaily, 

Or  roved  through  the  valleys,  bemiiling 
Our  holiday  hours  in  gathering  the  flowers. 

That  around  us  were  blushuig  and  smiling, 
As  sister  and  brother  we  were  to  each  other — 

As  lovers  whom  nought  could  dissever ; 
Nor  deemed  that  such  feeling  ere  long  woidd  be  stealing 

Away,  like  a  meteor  —  forever  I  5. 

And  then  to  remember  when  frosty  December 

Came  bristUnff  along  in  his  ire. 
How  we  cheated  the  season,  so  out  of  all  reason, 

With  our  glee  by  the  crackUnff  fire ! 
'T  were  jovously  pleasant  to  look  from  the  present 

Far  back  on  tnose  pure  days  of  gladness,  — 
But  none  may  restore  them !  —  dark  shadows  are  o'er  them  — 

And  memory  sinks  into  sadness. 
Nor  have  I  aught  better  to  fill  up  the  letter,  — 

For  life  is  a  dull  round  of  sorrow : 
Elarth  hath  not  the  treasure  to  purchase  a  pleasure 

To-day.  that  will  last  till  the  morrow. 
E'en  wmle  we  are  Quaffing  Joy's  nectar,  and  laughing, 

If  the  depths  of  the  bosom  were  lighted. 
Mirth's  merriesi  lover,  belike  would  mscover, 

The  garden  of  peace  was  all  blighted  I 

Yet  what  is  life's  trouble  ?  —  a  fable — a  bubble  — 

Unreal,  or  full  soon  to  vanish : 
A  cloud  on  a  mountain,  a  mist  o'er  a  foimtain, 

The  first  beam  of  morning  will  banish. 
There  cometh  an  hour  of  bsQmiest  power, 

When  the  dreariest  gloom  shall  be  riven. 
And  the  spirit  shall  flatly,  yet  calmly  ana  sweetly, 

Go  up  to  its  last  rest  in  Heaven. 
The  years  in  their  rolUng  thus  whisper,  consoling, 

Aim  deep  though  they  leave  all  their  traces,  — 
Bearing  on  the  vesh  roses,  where  beauty  reposes. 

While  the  furrows  of  time  take  their  places,  — 
Though  thus  they  pursue  us,  they  ne'er  may  subdue  us, 

But  when  the  long  strife  shall  have  ended, 
We'll  smile  o'er  the  cares,  the  enchantments,  the  snares, 

Through  which  we  have  wearily  wended.  R.  h. 


VOL.  vir. 
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FAMILIAR  LEAVES  FROM  EUROPE 


NUMBER  ONE. 


PariSf  —  August. 

One  can  have  scarce  an  idea  of  the  French,  en  masse,  from  the 
individuals  who  shave,  cut  hair  and  pigeon  wings,  and  sell  confection- 
aries  in  Broadway  or  Chesnut-street,  —  and  when  you  have  studied  all 
nations,  you  will  still  find  Paris  an  intricate  science.  The  French 
character  here  is  a  complete  jumble  of  extremes,  incompatibilities,  incon- 
sistencies, and  absurdities.  Crime  and  Poverty  come  here  to  hide  them- 
selves, and  Sensuality  to  enjoy  herself  Folly  has  set  up  her  tavern, 
and  Philosophy  her  academy,  at  Paris.  Here  you  have  Fenelon  to 
teach  you  piety,  Montesquieu  to  unfold  the  constitutions  of  human 
societies,  and  Descartes  the  labyrinth  of  the  human  mind ;  Bufifbn 
to  interpret  nature  in  Nature's  own  beautiful  language,  and  Voltaire 
to  instruct  you  in  poetry  and  mathematics ;  and  if  you  did  not  deem 
that  those  bad  imitations  of  the  human  species,  the  monkey  and  baboon, 
were  gentleman  of  instinct  and  not  of  reason,  you  would  swear  they 
were  educated  at  Paris.  Life  is  here  a  great  drama,  in  which  all  the 
actors  perform  their  parts  to  admiration.  All  is  disorder  behind  the 
scenes  —  all  is  parade  and  magnificence  before  the  world.  The 
public  amusements,  as  well  as  secret  gratifications,  are  diversified  into 
shapes  innumerable.  But  what  will  a  Frenchman  of  fashion,  brought 
up  in  the  midst  of  these  enjoyments,  not  give  to  secure  their  possession  ? 
If  a  man,  he  will  give  every  thing  but  his  honor  —  if  a  woman,  all 
she  has  got,  except  her  virtue.  How,  in  the  name  of  folly,  can  you 
expect  a  Frenchman  of  Parisian  taste  to  endure  the  monotony  of  one 
of  our  American  cities,  or  how  can  you  imagine,  in  your  naive  Phila- 
delphia simplicity,  the  miserable  shifts  and  expedients  of  poverty  — 
ragged,  squalid,  vicious  poverty  —  to  maintain  her  residence  at  Paris! 

In  the  moral  constitution  of  the  French  capital,  the  bad  elements 
vastly  predominate.  The  effects  of  ambition  and  mercenary  motives, 
which  produce  ill-assorted  marriages,  are  greatly  too  common  and 
universal.  Overreaching  and  policy  are  every  where  rife  and  active. 
He  is  rated  as  a  very  simpleton,  who  offers  his  gold  where  brass  is  the 
only  currency.  The  young  Parisian  lady  is  kept  more  secure  than 
Dan^e  in  her  tower.  'Not  even  cousins  and  uncles,  or  showers  of  gold, 
that  can  go  every  where  else,  can  approach  her.  Father  and  brothers 
defend  her  with  drawn  swords,  and  her  mother  never  leaves  her, 
except  to  pursue  her  own  enjoyments.  But  apart,  she  is  instructed 
most  deliciously  in  all  the  arts  of  a  fashionable  life.  To  this  is  refer- 
red every  beginning  —  to  this,  every  end.  They  who  would  play  well 
in  the  concert,  says  Plato,  must  play  well  at  home;  and  in  what 
country  is  there  a  place  where  a  woman  plays  off*  the  intricate  machine- 
ry of  her  charms  with  so  much  eflfect  as  at  Paris  ?  No  one  can 
claim  any  merit  for  resisting  a  well-bred  Parisian  lady,  but  at  the 
expense  of  his  taste  and  humanity,  unless  softened  down  by  forty-seven, 
like  me,  and  fortified  by  other  aflfections.  In  marriage,  the  preliminary 
wooing,  that  is  the  dowery  and  settlements,  being  discussed,  the  lady 
is  led  to  the  altar  by  her  Mezentius.  He  may  have  (the  husband  I 
mean)  the  gout,  *  chronic  pangs,*  and  every  other  evil,  together  with 
the  incurable  evil  of  old  age ;  but  what  matter,  provided  he  has  that 
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most  desirable  merit  which  the  husband  of  a  rich  lady  can  aspire  to  — 
moTiey  t  In  the  name  of  Diana,  what  is  to  be  the  effect  of  such  an 
uncongenial  union  %  Nature  will  assert  her  empire,  and  no  institu- 
tions of  man  can  infringe  on  her  laws  with  impunity. 

If  you  come  to  Paris,  you  will  see  cpreat  multitudes  every  where  of 
bouncing  demoiselles,  with  nymph-looKing  faces,  ruffled  caps  on  their 
brows,  and  small  baskets  in  their  hands.  These  are  the  grisettes. 
They  are  engaged  in  stores,  fectories,  and  in  all  the  sewing  estab- 
lishments ;  you  see  them  running  briskly  to  their  work  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  in  the  evening  strolling  homeward,  upon  wages  barely  enough 
for  their  support.  They  seldom  marry ;  their  conditions,  and  the  cus- 
toms of  Paris  generally  precluding  all  hopes  of  so  desirable  a  consum- 
mation. A  grisette  never  obtrudes  her  acquaintance  —  but  ask  her  a 
simple  question,  you  will  find  her  circumstantially  communicative, 
and  such  articles  of  information  as  she  has  gathered,  she  will  retail  to 
you  vdth  such  simplicity,  that  you  would  swear  she  had  been  brouc^ht 
up  among  the  innocent  iambs  and  turtle-doves  of  some  rural  hamlet. 
Sne  is  the  most  ingenious  imitation  of  an  exemplary  woman  in  the 
world ;  and  to  overreach  her,  one  must  be  a  Yankee,  finished  off  in 
Paria 

Never  was  language  more  happily  employed  for  the  concealment  of 
thought,  (I  beg  pardon  of  Monsieur  Talleyrand,)  than  in  the  mouth  of 
a  grisette.  When  sent  with  goods  from  shop-keepers  to  their  customers, 
she  will  intrigue  and  wrestle  for  her  patron  as  zealously  as  for  herself 
6he  will  listen  to  reproaches,  insults,  repulses,  with  the  most  patient 
courtesy.  As  long  as  there  is  any  point  of  defence,  she  pleads  like  an 
attorney- general ;  and  there  is  no  artifice,  no  rhetoric,  or  Cicero  de 
oratore,  that  she  leaves  out;  and  if  at  last  overcome,  she  *  gives  it  up'  — 
elle  se  rends,  and  she  sets  about  looking  sorry  with  all  her  might,  till 
she  has  disarmed  your  anger.  She  dashes  off  the  tear  from  her  rosy 
cheek,  brightens  up  with  smiles  anew,  shows  you  her  goods  again,  and 
then  cheats  you  once  marc,  by  way  of  reparation  for  her  former  rogue- 
ries. Lavishing  her  affections  liberally  about  town,  her  friends  of 
course  are  numerous.  There  is  next  door  to  me  a  modeste  of  New- 
Orleans,  who  came  over  in  the  same  packet  with  me,  who  has  some 
twenty  or  thirty  of  these  young,  industrious  creatures  in  her  room  every 
mommg.  I  sometimes  sit  an  hour  in  this  groupe,  and  from  this 
opportunity,  and  the  old  lady's  information,  I  have  thus  learned  about 
grisettes. 

I  have  now  got  down  to  thee,  O  Sancta  Veronica  !  You  have  need 
of  the  leaves  of  Vallambrosa,  and  however  formidable  they  are  in 
numbers,  they  can  scarcely  be  less  so  in  beauty.  In  our  own  country, 
such  persons  are  easily  discernible  in  a  crowd,  even  by  a  booby.  They 
have  an  appearance  of  what  the  French  call  chifournee,  and  an  exceea- 
ingly  bad  taste  in  their  toilette.  Here,  there  is  no  obvious  distinction 
between  them  and  ladies  of  the  first  quality.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  me 
little  other  distinction  than  that  of  coarseness  or  fineness  of  dress,  in  the 
whole  population.  The  same  grace,  the  same  affability,  reigns  every 
where :  any  woman  with  a  fashionable  mantuamaker,  is  a  lady,  and 
any  clod  of  earth,  decently  tailored  and  whiskered,  is  a  gentleman.  I 
have  found  nothing  in  the  whole  world  so  polite  as  either.  Surprise  a 
Frenchman  at  home,  and  he  is  shockingly  disagreeable  ;  but  on  parade 
he  alvirays  *  behaves  pretty.'     He  is  like  the  saucy  actor,  who  will  not 
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perform,  unless  he  is  greeted  with  a  full  house.  Nothing  can  equal 
his  contempt  of  what  he  calls  a  ban  homme,  or  one  who  hajs  confidoice 
in  another  man's  honesty;  and  as  for  disinterested  benevolence,  he 
sets  it  up  with  those  beaux  sentimens  we  read  of  in  romances.  Warm« 
indeed,  in  his  domestic  affections,  he  is  yet  often  faithless.  He  loves  his 
friend,  and  would  die  for  him  on  occasion ;  but  he  would  not  scruple  to 
covet  that  friend's  best  treasure,  without  compunction,  —  and  he  would 
make  love  by  the  tomb  of  his  mother.  He  may  believe  in  miracles  —  in 
Jonah  and  the  whale,  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  and  so  forth  —  but  if 
you  wish  to  make  him  forswear  his  religion  with  the  authenticity  of  the 
Bible,  read  him  the  history  of  Joseph  ! 

Remember,  I  design  these  remarks  to  be  general,  and  you  know  how 
to  make  exceptions  from  general  rules.  I  have  given  my  impres- 
sions conscientiously  —  perhaps  hastily.  One  thing,  however,  I  posi- 
tively know  —  that  m  the  artiste  manner  of  arranging  their  silk  gowns 
and  embroidered  vests,  they  may  claim  a  superiority  over  all  mankind. 
And  if  you  ask  by  what  characteristic  excellence  a  Frenchman  may  be 
distinguished  from  all  the  human  species  —  in  what  virtue  he  outdoes 
himself,  —  I  will  refer  you  to  his  kitchen.  In  this  department,  the 
full  genius  of  the  nation  is  displayed  —  brought  out  by  competition  and 
patronage,  to  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  world ;  and  human  food 
is  so  diversified,  so  transmuted  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  cook,  that  Nature 
herself  can  scarcely  tell  which  was  the  peruque,  and  which  the  pigeon. 
Two  thousand  cafes  and  restaurauts,  with  all  the  necessary  branches  of 
the  sucreries,  pastry,  and  so  forth,  in  thp  same  ratio !  As  for  me,  I 
cannot  ask  for  a  dish.  I  am  starving  amid  abundance,  —  for  of 
neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl,  do  I  know  the  nomenclature.  A  bill  of 
fare  is  a  book  —  and  what  a  book !  How  it  would  make  Apicius 
stare,  if  he  could  but  revisit  this  world,  at  the  march  of  human  intellect ! 
All  that  I  can  do,  is  to  sit  still  —  (as  Diogenes  would  have  done  in  my 
place)  — like  the  good  child  that  eats  what  is  given  to  him. 


In  a  walk  through  the  Rue  Richelieu,  a  few  days  ago,  my  com- 
panion, Sir  Henry  L d,  proposed  to  gratify  me  with  a  peep  into 

a  great  gambling  house  —  the  rendezvous  of  the  nobility.  I  entered 
with  becoming  acquiescence  through  the  hall,  where  servants  in  livery 
attended  us,  taking  our  hats  and  canes,  and  bringing  us  refreshments 
with  princely  ceremony.  Tables  in  the  several  rooms  were  covered 
with  gold,  at  which  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  playing.  Others 
were  looking  on  with  interest  at  the  game.  Around  about,  some  were 
cot6ried  in  corners,  others  strolling  in  pairs  and  groups  through  the 
rooms,  while  others  again  were  rambling  in  an  adjacent  flower-garden, 
or  seated  in  earnest  conversation  in  its  arbors.  '  That  gentleman,* 
said  my  companion,  *  with  an  Adonis  neck,  and  myrrh'd  and  glossy 
ringlets,  is  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  —  that  is  the  Marquis  of  Braganza, 
from  Spain,  —  and  that  is  Prince  Caramarica.'  I  looked  particularly  at 
Lord  Brougham,  who  had  just  arrived.  I  could  discern  immediately 
the  great  traits  of  genius  —  the  bitter  sarcasm  —  the  overwhelming 
energy  —  which  characterize  this  eminent  man,  in  his  strongly-marked 
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features.  And,  if  I  had  not  been  introduced  to  him,  I  should  have 
marked  him  at  once  as  a  distinguished  character.  Among  the  ladies, 
were  the  Princess  Orleans  and  her  attendants,  and  the  Countess  of  Blacas, 
and  others  of  the  nobility.  A  dutchess  at  my  left,  (I  have  forgotten 
her  name,)  had  a  look  as  haughty  and  condescending,  as  if  she  felt  the 
length  of  her  genealogy.  She  seemed  displeased  at  every  body  being 
introduced  to  her.  But  there  was  One,  young  and  beautiful,  —  so 
beautiful  that  I  could  not  (with  all  my  efibrts)  keep  my  eyes  from  her, 
and  I  observed  that  more  than  once  she  reciprocated  my  anxious 
glances.  I  felt  pleased  at  being  the  object  of  her  attention.  *  What  an 
elegant  creature!'  thouc^ht  I;  *what  sweetness  and  simplicity  of  expres- 
sion !  How  strange  that,  brought  up  amid  the  refinements  of  a  court, 
she  should  maintain  all  the  innocence  of  the  dove  1  No  one  can  hope, 
unless  by  some  interposition  of  Heaven  in  his  &vor,  to  know  her  and 
not  to  love  her.'  In  tne  midst  of  this  rapture,  and  just  at  the  moment 
when  I  had  become  enehainee  by  the  eyes  of  another  lady  opposite. 
Sir  Henry  dissipated  the  charm,  by  informing  me  that  these  were  cour- 
tezans !  The  cloud  burst  from  over  my  eyes,  and  I  saw  a  group  of  the 
ugliest  wretches  I  ever  beheld  before. 


If  I  had  your  company  upon  this  journey,  with  your  knowledge  of 
life,  and  mine  of  books,  and  without  any  serious  intrusion  of  cares  and 
disappointments,  we  could  have  made  an  agreeable  and  useful  employ- 
ment of  our  time.  In  seeing  the  curiosities,  and  monuments  of  these 
old  countries,  in  reasoning  upon  the  condition  of  the  people  and  their 
institutions,  we  should  have  derived  a  great  deal  of  useful  political 
philosophy,  while  we  might  have  preached  like  St.  John  in  the  desert, 
when  we  returned  home.  We  would  have  been  delighted  with  the  literary 
establishments  of  all  kinds  for  the  encouragement  of  the  sciences  and 
arts ;  we  would  have  been  amazed  at  the  luxurious  stores  of  every  sort 
of  merchandize ;  at  the  rich  liveries  and  gorgeous  palaces,  the  exqui- 
site paintings,  the  splendid  gardens  for  the  recreation  and  comfort  of 
the  people, — in  a  word,  at  the  immense  profusion  of  every  thing  that 
can  gratify  the  taste,  pride,  or  ambition  of  man.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
would  have  seen  a  world  of  things  here  —  the  entire  neglect  of  natural 
advantages  —  discouragements  and  wrong  applications  of  industry,  ex- 
pensiveness  and  abuses  of  government,  and  acts  of  tyranny — that  would 
have  filled  you  with  indignation  and  astonishment.  On  arriving  at 
Havre,  you  would  have  found  tables  covered  with  sumptuous  cookery 
and  wines,  and  a  lodging  not  equal  in  comfort  to  a  Mahony  Dutch 
tavern ;  a  crowd  of  domestics  and  porters  offering  their  services  with 
great  attention  and  politeness,  who  would  pick  your  pockets,  or  cut 
your  throat,  for  a  nvc-franc  piece.  On  your  way  and  approach  to 
Paris,  you  would  have  seen  a  perpetual  contrast  of  magnificence  and 
poverty.  Equipages  in  brilliant  livery  parading  on  the  roads,  and  at 
the  castles  of^  rich  merchants  and  noblemen,  and  the  diligence  beset  at 
every  watering  place,  with  whining  and  lamentable  beggars.  Public 
works  are  carried  on  by  government,  and  are  usually  got  up  for 
fiivorites,  who  appropriate  and  squander  the  public  money.  This 
policy,  and  the  insecurity  of  the  government,  have  almost  extinguished 
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individual  enterprise.  You  would  have  no  patience  left  in  witnessing  the 
neglect  every  where  of  useful  and  comfortable  improvements ;  and  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  people  adhere  to  their  old  and  stolid  habits, 
would  set  you  mad.  A  Jersey  ferry-boat  would  be  a  magnificent 
establishment  on  the  Seine.  All  the  trade,  nearly,  of  this  great  city,  and 
of  a  rich  and  intervening  country,  has  its  outlet  by  the  Havre ;  and  all 
this  immense  trade  is  carried  —  two  hundred  miles  —  in  wagons  !  They 
are  just  begining  to  talk  about  a  rail-road, — but  no  one  expects  to  out- 
live its  accomplishment.  With  American  enterprise,  it  would  be  made 
in  six  months :  every  million  employed  in  it  would  bring  the  revenue 
of  ten ;  and  Havre  would  become  one  of  the  first  cities  in  Europe.  You 
would  see  a  thousand  persons  here  employed  to  lift  the  mud  from  the 
beds  of  the  rivers  and  docks,  which,  with  proper  machinery,  could  be 
removed  with  a  tenth  of  that  number,  —  and  so  of  every  thins  else. 
The  established  doctrine  is,  that  improvement  in  mathinery  and  skill 
would  throw  laborers  out  of  employ.  If  this  bungling  and  clumsy 
machinery  were  superseded — if  palaces  and  other  luxuries  were  discou- 
raged —  how  would  all  this  people  get  their  subsistence  ?  is  the  com- 
mon cry.  It  does  not  occur  to  them,  that  they  might  be  employed  in 
making  a  rail-road  to  the  Havre,  —  in  turning  their  miserable  streets 
into  decent  walks,  and  their  barns  of  houses  into  comfortable  dwellings. 
If  the  labor  of  production  were  diminished  ten-fold,  through  all  the 
branches  of  industry,  by  machinery  or  increased  skill;  if  a  man  could 
produce  ten  hats,  or  ten  bushels  of  wheat  where  he  now  does  one,  and 
could  procure  for  each  hat  or  bushel,  ten  times  as  much  of  other  pro- 
duce in  exchange,  it  does  seem  to  me  the  most  difficult  of  all  things  to 
conceive  how  the  community  should  not  be  ten  limes  richer  by  such  a 
policy.  If  it  be  not,  we  ought  then  to  pray  that  our  lands  should  be 
unproductive,  and  that  our  citizens  should  be  stupid,  that  a  greater 
number  may  be  employed  in  feeding  and  clothing  us.  And  yet  here 
such  a  doctrine  is  hooted  at  as  nonsense;  and  all  the  people  are 
delighted  that  the  king  is  employing  half  a  dozen  of  millions  in  making 
water-spouts  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles  !  Happy  America  '  if  she 
would  but  know  her  own  happiness ;  if  she  could  but  rest  contented 
with  her  homely  republicanism,  and  not  seek  to  emulate  the  ruinovs 
pride  of  these  European  nations.  You  who  live  so  snugly  upon  your 
farms  and  in  your  towns,  in  the  entire  possession  of  your  industry,  and 
who  see  the  national  wealth  of  your  country  expand  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  unfettered  enterprise  —  you  ought  to  pray  Heaven,  in 
all  the  fervency  of  devotion,  to  preserve  the  institutions  which  accom- 
plish so  many  good  things  for  your  happiness  —  those  blessed  institu- 
tions, so  rarely  possessed  on  the  earth,  —  and  which  all  the  wicked 
passions  of  men  are  busy  to  pervert  and  destroy. 


Paris  is  built  up  generally  with  houses  from  six  to  ten  stories  high, 
and  streets  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  wide  —  damp  and  filthy  —  and 
you  can  scarce  tell  cloudy  from  fair  weather,  for  in  most  of  them  the 
sun  never  reaches  the  pavement.     They  are  laid  with  concave  stones,, 
about  eight  inches  square,  and  are  without  side- walks ;  so  that  men, 
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women,  and  carriages,  are  huddled  together,  impeding  each  other,  and 
great  vigilance  is  necessary  to  escape  danger.  Through  the  middle  of 
the  city,  running  east  and  west,  is  a  street  as  wide  as  Broadway,  called 
the  Boulevards,  and  in  difierent  quarters  are  elegant  gardens,  such  as  the 
Palais  Royal,  the  Tuilleries,  and  the  Luxemhourg.  In  these  choice 
places,  the  elegance  and  fashion  of  the  metropolis  are  assemhled.  In 
the  street  is  an  everlasting  rumbling  of  carriages  at  all  hours,  night 
and  day ;  and  the  whole  day  there  is  one  general  cry  of  hoarse  and 
screaming  voices  of  men  and  women  selling  their  wares,  or  reading 
proclamations  to  the  crowd.  The  first  week  of  my  stay,  I  attend^ 
Dusiness,  and  looked  at  curiosities.  I  felt  generally  a  kind  of  giddi- 
ness, like  one  half  drunk,*  and  retired  every  night  greatly  fiitigued  to 
my  room,  where  my  acquaintances  were  a  couple  of  chairs,  a  maho- 
gany table,  and  brick  floor,  ( the  common  &shion  of  the  city.)  It  is  a 
truth  pretty  well  tested,  but  not  always  attended  to,  that,  especially  at 
my  affe,  the  inveterate  habits  of  life  cannot  be  changed  without  violence. 
I  had  been  all  my  life  at  home,  always  with  intimate  friends,  and  a 
large  fiunily  gathered  about  me  in  the  evening.  Locum  non  animum 
mutant,  qui  trans  mare  currant,  is  an  old  line  of  Horace,  which  I 
now  understand  better  than  at  the  academy.  The  second  week  passed 
like  the  first,  and  the  third  came  upon  me  with  a  load  of  blue  devils. 
I  went  out  to  hunt  acquaintance,  and  present  a  few  of  my  letters. 
I  had  a  polite  bow,  an  amiable  smile,  *very  happy  if  I  can  serve 
you:'  and  there  the  acquaintance  ended.  This,  I  find,  where  no 
mterests  are  concerned,  is  all  that  can  be  expected  from  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction ;  and  in  a  large  world  like  this,  where  so  many  fools  like 
myself  are  daily  •  coming  to  town,'  no  more  should  be  expected. 

Still  haunted  by  the  blue  devils,  I  set  out  one  bright  morning,  being 
resolved  to  give  sorrow  to  the  winds.  I  looked  up  at  Napoleon's  statue 
on  the  column  of  the  P/oce  Vendome,  and  thought  of  his  troubles. 
What  were  my  petty  infelicities  to  his  ?  Fortifying  myself  with  the 
comparison,  I  travelled  on  magnanimously,  and  called  upon  my  old 

friend  Du .     I  found  him  in  the  mad-house.     There  he  was, 

T^ith  tears  on  his  cheeks,  talking  his  nonsense.  Here  was  another 
lesson.  I  had  known  him  prosperous,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  all 
his  faculties.  I  now  saw  hun  under  the  most  distressing  affection  to 
which  poor  human  nature  is  liable.  I  trudged  a  mile  or  two,  through 
a  long  lane  of  a  street,  where  the  sun  had  never  shone,  till  I  reached 
the  Seine.  A  little  white  house  stood  by  the  river  side.  I  entered 
it  (many  people  going  in  and  out,)  from  curiosity,  and  here  I  saw 
three  dead  persons  stretched  upon  black  marble  tables.  They  were 
suicides.  Several  of  these  poor  wretches  are  brought  here  daily,  and 
exposed  three  days  and  nights,  for  recognition  by  their  friends,  or 
acquaintances.  I  soon  quitted  this  ill-omened  and  gloomy  place.  I 
returned  &tigued  and  dispirited  to  my  room ;  broke  my  watch  by  acci- 
dent on  the  hard  floor,  —  upset  my  table  in  the  dark,  and  broke  the 
same ;  crawled  to  bed,  and  passed  Uie  night  in  a  high  fever.     Woke  in 


*  Campbell,  in  a  paper  on  London,  published  some  srears  ago  in  the  New  Monthly 
Magaxine,  makes  a  similar  observation  respecting  the  effects  of  siffht-seeing,  upon 
ttnmgers  in  the  British  capital.  Several  cases  of  insanity,  of  considerable  contmuance, 
had  been  traced  to  that  cause.  Editobs  Kwickebbockes. 
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the  morning  unable  to  rise,  with  my  porter  for  my  sick-nurse,  —  one 
of  that  class  of  servants,  common  here,  who  would  not  scruple  to  assist 
a  stranger  into  another  world,  that  they  might  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  little  things  he  may  leave  in  this.  Drugged  myself)  with  a  physi- 
cian to  help  me,  for  a  week,  ere  I  was  well. 

What  a  delightful  thing  it  is  to  travel  in  foreign  countries !  Do  not 
fear,  from  what  I  have  said,  that  I  am  declining ;  for  Jeremiah,  who 
made  great  lamentations,  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  I  have  plucked  up 
courage  and  health,  and  read  old  Seneca,  —  a  kind  of  meaicine  that  I 
often  take  as  nervous  women  do  elixir.     Adieu ! 


THE    YOUNG    GREEK    BOV. 

A   SONG. 
I. 

O'er  Grccia's  crinieoned  plains 

The  war  cry  rose  I 
And  shouts  of  fiendish  joy 
Burst  from  her  barharous  foes. 

At  midnight,  every  tone 

Was  hushed,  save  the  low  moan 
Of  the  young  Greek  Boy. 

II. 

The  generous  stranger  said : 

•  Rise !  —  come  with  me ! 
Yon  gallant  ship  shall  bear  thoe 
To  the  land  of  liberty!' 

A  tear  was  on  his  cheek,  — 

He  smiled,  but  could  not  speak  — 
The  young  Greek  Boy. 

III. 

He  gazed  upon  his  home  — 

'I go!'  he  cried; 
Then  wildly  looked  he  forth 
Upon  the  heaving  tide. 

That  gallant  ship  soon  bore 

Him  from  his  native  shore — 
The  young  Greek  Boy. 

IV. 

And  now  in  Learning's  halls, 

Among  the  wise. 
He  wears  the  classic  robe, 
And  bears  the  golden  prize ! 

With  oDcn  heart  and  hand, 

We  welcome  to  our  land  — 

The  young  Greek  Boy.  w. 
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TUOtTGHTS    ON    INSANITT. 

•  T    WILLIAM    muSR,    II.    D. 

It  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  mind  of  man  contains  within  itself 
the  materials  of  his  happiness  and  misery.  The  author  of  nature  sent 
him  into  existence  with  capacity  to  receive  impressions  through  his 
senses,  which  were  ultimately  to  accomplish  the  design  of  making  him 
happy,  amidst  the  heterogeneous  elements  in  which  it  was  his  destiny 
to  be  cast.  This  great  result  was  the  human  mind  ;  a  work  worthy  of 
the  Creator  —  without  fault  —  beyond  criticism  —  in  a  word,  as  pure  as 
the  tenement  selected  for  its  abode.  This  innate  capacity  man  saw  was 
of  slow  growth,  affording  him  a  moral,  that  all  which  is  good  and  great 
in  this  world  is  reached  only  by  the  hand  of  Time.  He  saw  the  short- 
lived intellect  of  the  brute,  and  its  offspring  acquiring,  in  a  moment,  (as  it 
were,)  by  the  magic  of  instinct,  all  the  habitudes  of  its  parent.  He  won- 
dered at,  more  than  reasoned  upon,  these  phenomena,  until  progressive 
lessons  of  knowledge  taught  him,  that  the  Creator  sheds  the  same  intel- 
lectual light  and  shade  upon  animated  nature,  as  he  did  with  his  first 
subtle  agent  upon  the  beautiful  landscape  of  earth. 

The  thoughts  here  hastily  thrown  out,  are  limited  to  the  consideration 
of  some  of  the  facts  developed  by  the  human  mind  in  infency,  and  in 
manhood,  —  the  inferences  deduced  from  these  facts  offering  an  explana* 
tion  of  the  causes  which  lead  remotely  to  the  severest  of  man's  afHic- 
tions —  Insanity.  The  elements  of  the  mind  are  as  pure  as  the  source 
whence  they  sprung:  *  and  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made,  and 
behold,  it  was  very  good.^  How  is  it  then,  by  worldly  influences,  that 
these  sacred  elements  of  wisdom,  virtue,  and  happiness,  oflen  fall  so  hx 
short  of  their  original  intent  ?  —  planned  by  omnipotence  —  foiled  by 
finite  agency  !  The  Creator,  in  full  knowledge  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
gave  man  his  senses,  and  placed  him  among  tne  outward  phenomena  of 
nature,  an  inheritance  sufficiently  large  to  meet  every  demand  of  huma- 
nity. What  more  could  man  have  asked  for  ?  —  or  ought  he  to  have 
been  originally  possessed  of?  — since  so  much  of  his  existence  was  to 
be  consumed  in  gradually  moulding  these  early  impressions  from  out- 
ward objects  into  the  form  of  mind. 

This  result,  we  have  said,  is  the  work  of  time  —  and  wisely  so ;  for  we 
cannot  imagine  a  condition  of  existence  more  painful,  than  a  want  of 
exact  ratio  between  the  power  of  external  agents  to  excite  impressions, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  senses  to  receive  them.  Hence  the  propriety  of 
withholding  sudden  excess  in  the  objects  of  the  senses,  from  an  iniant. 
Perhaps  crying,  the  universal  accident  of  infancy,  in  itself  useful,  in  its 
action  upon  the  organs  of  respiration  and  speech,  may  arise  from  the 
sharp  impressions  made  by  external  agents  upon  the  newly-created  and 
delicate  senses.  It  would  be  a  difficult  task,  and  one  foreign  to  our 
thoughts,  to  mark  the  era  when  Reason  assumes  her  absolute  sway  over 
the  attributes  of  the  mind.  There  are  children  occasionally  to  be  met 
with,  who,  instead  of  slowly  receiving  the  elements  of  knowledge,  seem, 
as  it  were,  to  have  *  stolen  a  march'  upon  time,  and  placed  themselves  in 
advance  of  God's  mat  design.  Such  children,  it  is  said,  do  not  live 
long ;  and  if  they  ao.  Nature's  early  and  eztiavagant  outlay  it  seldom 
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returned  with  proportional  interest,  at  maturity.  Like  animals  in  oxygen 
air,  they  appear  to  live  too  &st  —  consuming  in  a  moment  the  provision 
of  a  life-time.  In  our  present  ignorance  of  every  capability  of  matter 
acting  in  concert  with  tne  elements  of  mind,  we  refer  these  occurrences 
to  the  exceptions  of  Nature's  general  rule ;  though  perhaps  when  the 
light  of  future  knowledge  shall  strike  this  subject  with  full  e0ect,  the 
minds  of  these  youthful  human  anomalies  will  be  better  analyzed  and 
understood. 

The  progressive  action  of  external  agents  upon  the  senses,  produce  in 
good  time  two  attributes  of  mind  eminently  conspicuous  in  enildrcn  — 
memory  and  imagination  —  blessings  wisely  intended  for  their  pleasure 
and  improvement.  Infants  soon  know  their  parents  and  nurses,  and 
readily  distinguish  the  foces,  and  even  the  voices,  of  those  about  them ; 
and  when  older,  who  has  not  seen  these  little  merry  creatures  at  play, 
dressing  themselves,  or  perhaps  a  favourite  dog,  or  kitten,  in  the  most 
ludicrous  and  fanciful  attire  ?  Small  as  these  mental  resources  appear, 
yet  they  are  the  foundation  of  knowledge — the  day -break  of  imagination. 
Children  at  an  early  age  eagerly  pursue  the  knowledge  of  things.  Their 
inquisitiveness  is  proverbifiu,  and  their  memories  are  usually  retentive, 
which  readily  leads  them  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  relationships  of 
objects  around  them :  but  their  imaginations  are  active,  oflener  taking 
the  lead  of,  than  following,  their  progressive  steps  of  knowledge.  Hence 
their  fear,  and  a  predilection  for  the  marvellous,  so  universally  observable 
in  young  people.  The  mind,  too,  in  its  present  state,  soon  learns  to  frame 
analogies  between  physical  and  moral  objects.  Wliat  delicate  machinery 
to  handle  and  put  together !  What  an  important  trust  to  commit  to  the 
care  of  Education  !  When  the  infant's  school  shall  be  the  nursery,  and 
home  the  most  enticins;  spot  to  children,  then  may  we  not  hope  to  see 
God's  final  purpose  with  the  human  mind,  attained?  This  is  the  period 
in  the  existence  of  children,  when  watchful  and  intelligent  parents,  with 
mild  yet  uncompromising  purpose,  should  devote  their  energies  to  per- 
fect the  task  which  Nature  has  begun.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant  well- 
selected  seeds  of  knowledge  in  the  minds  of  their  ofTspring.  They  will 
grow  luxuriantly,  for  the  soil  is  rich,  and  not  preoccupied.  Let  parents 
cultivate  it  with  their  atcn  hands^  that  when  the  harvest  of  virtue  and 
happiness  is  ripe  in  their  children,  they  may  reap,  and  share  with  them 
the  high  reward  of  true  parental  affection.  Heathen  mythology  had 
countless  advisers  upon  the  plan  of  man's  prospective  happiness.  The 
wise  and  virtuous  sons  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  swayed  by  its  councils. 
It  perished,  and  lives  only  in  the  memory  of  man.  In  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  the  universe,  it  was  eclipsed  by  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian 
system  of  religion,  which  proclaims  that  one  God,  with  two  self-emana- 
tions, are  enough  to  secure  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  man. 
With  reverence  to  the  analogy  which  God  has  here  given  us,  may  we 
not,  upon  the  subject  of  human  education,  adopt  the  reflection  of  his 
wisdom,  and  endeavour  to  perfect  his  scheme  of  mental  improvement, 
by  intrusting  it  only  to  the  enlightened  and  accomplished /««?.' 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  thought  a  prisoner.  Our  own  has 
already  escaped,  in  taking  a  hasty  glance  at  education :  we  hope  it  may 
reach  the  reflection  of  abler  minds. 

Whatever  may  be  the  best  means  of  attaining  the  ends  of  education, 
certain  it  is,  that  in  proportion  as  the^cments  of  youthful  intellect  are 
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subjected  to  proper  culture,  the  same  will  be  its  reward,  not  only  in  useful 
stores  of  knowledge,  but  in  treasures  of  virtue  and  happiness.  Thus 
imbibed,  knowledge  sets  so  strong  a  foundation  for  a  fabric  of  mind,  that 
the  moral  vicissitudes  of  after  life  can  seldom  shake  or  destroy  it.  We 
do  not  assert  the  fact,  for  we  cannot  perceive  that  insanity,  so  called, 
except  in  its  generic  sense,  is  a  disease  of  childhood  —  though,  perhaps, 
as  with  things  occasionally  before  our  eyes,  we  do  not  see  them,  because 
we  do  not  look  for  them.  Children,  like  insane  persons,  sing  and  talk 
to  themselves,  imagine  themselves  what  they  are  not  —  fancy  that  their 
playthings  are  sensible,  and  scold  and  punish  them  —  and  when  alone, 
or  in  presence  of  their  parents,  with  artless  manner,  and  innocent  prattle, 
imitate  all  the  common  courtesies  of  refined  life:  not  even  &miUar  com^ 
pany  restrains  these  youthful  aberrations  of  mind.  Reason  seldom  entirely 
forsakes  the  lunatic  in  the  hospital:  its  overthrow,  like  that  of  a  govern- 
ment, always  leaves  an  impress  behind  it,  and  in  its  advances  to  the 
human  mind,  as  a  *  coming  event,  casts  its  shadow  before.'  Here  there 
are  two  conditions  of  the  mind  difllcrent  in  locality,  but  both  without  the 
governing  influence  of  reason.  It  is  true,  that  the  symptoms  of  aberra^ 
tion  of  mind  which  we  have  mentioned  as  occurring  in  children,  are 
corrected  by  age.  These  associations,  also,  are  constantly  broken  up 
by  the  rules  of  discipline  to  which  they  are  subjected  by  their  parents, 
and  which  they  fear  to  disobey.  Their  lender  years  render  them  pliant 
to  authority,  —  a  natural  reason  why  caution  should  be  used  in  the 
exercise  of  this  power.  But  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  their  minds 
of  keeping  up  the  train  of  thought  and  action  just  mentioned  ?  Their 
fancies  would  not  perhaps  run  on  to  positive  insanity,  because  their 
minds  are  constantly  engaged  with  new  delights,  which  nature  and  art 
have  set  before  them.  They  have  but  little  reflection:  besides,  children, 
when  judiciously  indulged,  are  always  happy.  This  breathes  a  calm 
upon  the  excited  elements  of  their  mmds,  that  prepares  their  attention 
for  the  voice  of  Reason.  But  the  lunatic,  with  every  door  of  usefulness 
closed  upon  him,  shut  out  from  a  world  no  longer  willing  to  tolerate 
him,  his  overgrown  thoughts  struggling  to  burst  the  cerements  of  the 
brain,  venting  themselves  m  wildness  of  speech  —  his  impressions  from 
without,  grown  stale  with  frequent  and  unprofitable  use,  driving  him  to 
the  inward  revelry  of  the  mind  —  once  perhaps  the  pride  of  a  kingdom, 
now  the  pity  of  the  subject  —  dead  to  novelty  and  amusement  —  with 
no  parent's  voice  to  recal  his  thoughts  to  order,  —  relatives  and  friends 
are  hateful  to  him,  — and  he  an  object  of  terror  to  them.  The  streams 
of  afilection  that  fiow  from  these  sources,  dry  up  in  him;  and  in  a  word^ 
in  self-forgetfulness,  he  is  forgotten.  What  chance  has  he  of  regaining 
the  light  of  reason  ?  Even  the  physician,  in  the  noble  efficiency  of  his 
art,  called  in  perhaps  too  late  to  this  sad  moral  spectacle,  often  views  it 
with  liule  prospect  of  successful  issue.  He  is  ignorant  of  its  forming 
stages.  These  may  have  existed  from  childhood.  Cause  and  effect 
are  now  so  blended  together,  that  they  elude  his  scrutiny  —  defy  his 
moral  correction  —  and,  like  an  implacable  enemy,  no  longer  personally 
fit  to  deal  with,  he  seeks  to  make  peace  with  his  patient's  mind  through 
the  avenues  of  his  body.  By  these  means,  at  first,  and  afterward  skil- 
fully combining  them  with  moral  treatment,  he  is  often  enabled  to  gain 
access  to,  and  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  insane.  In  what  does  his 
moral  treatment  consist  ?     Conjoined  with  physical  means,  he  oblite* 
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rates  the  diseased  impressions  of  the  mind,  and  leads  it  back,  if  possible, 
to  the  period  of  youth,  or  childhood.  He  must  untangle  this  fretted 
skein  of  intellect,  before  it  can  regain  the  course  which  nature  destined 
it  to  run.  The  nearer  he  brings  the  mind  to  its  early  associations,  the 
easier  it  is  to  make  new  and  healthful  impressions  upon  it.  Its  early 
tendencies,  if  virtuous,  are  encouraged,  and  even  judiciously  enforced 
by  him,  (which  should  have  been  done  by  others,  in  childhood,)  and 
ofien  with  final  benefit ;  showing  that  the  science  of  medicine  can  accom- 
plish in  after  life  the  important  and  often  neglected  duty  of  early 
education. 

There  is  a  veil  of  mystery  too  oflen  cast  over  the  subject  of  insanity, 
A  moral  stigma  unjustly  attaches  itself  to  those  who  become  its  victims, 
that  induces  relations  and  friends,  who  first  perceive  the  complaint,  to 
close  their  eyes  to  the  importance  of  speedily  seeking  that  assistance 
which  eventually  must  become  necessary.  Like  every  other  disease,  it 
has  its  forming  stages,  and  as  with  all  moral  evil,  should  be  crushed  in 
the  bud.  It  is  a  disease  not  near  so  frequent  in  occurrence,  nor  as 
incurable,  as  pulmonary  consumption ;  yet  relatives  and  friends  rarely 
hear  a  cough,  or  other  single  deviation  from  health  in  those  they  love,  in 
the  region  of  i/5  desolation,  without  making  instant  application  to  medical 
advice  for  its  prevention  and  cure.  Why  should  not  equal  attention  be 
immediately  enlisted  in  both  of  these  human  maladies  1 

We  do  not  think  that  all  mankind  are  madmen.  The  past  and  future 
vista  of  ages  will  ever  show  too  many  imperishable  monuments  of 
human  genius.  She  holds  no  relations  with  insanity.  Her  lights,  like 
sparks  of  fire  from  fiint  and  steel,  by  quick  collision  of  thought,  oflen 
escape  from  the  maniac ;  but  it  is  thus  that  she  flies  from  her  trouble- 
some abode,  no  longer  able  to  control  the  elements  that  Reason  left  in 
her  charge.  But  we  do  believe  that  the  elements  of  sanity  are  the  same 
as  those  of  derangement  of  mind.  Let  a  single  analogy  confirm  the 
impression.  The  English  alphabet,  for  instance,  consisting  of  twenty- 
six  letters,  or  elements,  by  their  varied  combination,  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment of  grammar,  constitute  a  distinct  language.  These  elements  form 
thousands,  nay,  millions,  of  words  —  sufficient  for  every  purpose  of 
thought.  But  suppose  these  letters,  to  use  the  printer's  phrase,  had 
been  thrown  into  pi,  or  irremdiable  confusion  ?  Where  would  have 
been  our  present  knowledge  —  our  present  usefulness?  Is  it  not  the 
same  with  the  human  mind?  For  the  prevention  and  cure  of  insa- 
nity, we  must  resort  to  first  principles.  We  must  take  heed,  lest  the 
types,  or  elements  of  the  mind,  become  disarranged,  for  it  is  a  work  of 
time  to  arrange  them.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  Reason  does  not 
always  sit  firmly  on  her  throne.  We  are  madmen  in  our  dreams  — 
our  reveries —r  and  even  in  our  unexpressed  Ti'aking  thoughts.  Write 
them  down  as  they  occur  —  date  them  from  a  hospital  —  and  ask  the 
world  to  express  their  opinion  upon  them  1  If,  then,  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, as  we  have  shown,  can  cure  insanity,  is  it  not  an  equal  duty  with 
education  to  prevent  it?  If  there  is  truth  in  the  adage,  (and  we  believe 
it,)  that  prevention  is  the  best  substitute  for  cure,  we  will  here  oflTer 
the  only  prophylactic  remedy  for  insanity,  —  a  rrise  and  universally 
adopted  system  of  education,  r. 

PhUadelphia,  Dutmhtr,  1635. 
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PALL   OF   THE   LEAF, 

SY  TBS  AUTHOB  OF  *GUT   RITXRs/    *  THS  TCMAB8KE,*    *  THE   FABTISAN,'   ETC. 

I. 

The  leaves— the  pleasant  and  green  leaves  —  that  hung 
Abroad,  in  the  gay  summer  woods —  are  dead ; 

Tbey  cannot  hear  the  requiem  which  is  sung, 
Bv  the  sad  birds  they  may  no  more  imbed; 

Ana  the  old  stems  to  which  they  should  have  clung 

Time-honored  for  their  beauty,  through  long  hours  -^ 
Parched  and  wnmg, 

Have  peiish'd  with  the  flowers  i 

I  marvel  that  their  last  dirge  be  not  said. 

II. 

Shall  not  the  vagrant  and  light-wooing  Breeze, 

Fresh  from  his  native  seas, 
In  the  Pacific,  wandering  with  the  sun,  — 

Whilst  bending  on,  throughout  the  well  known  trees 
That  yield  no  shelter  to  that  desolate  one  — 

Prepare  his  dirge,  and  on  the  midnight  gale 
In  token  of  his  scattered  luxuries, 

Pour  forth  his  wail ! 
Shall  he  not  sing,  in  grie^ 
One  last  lament  above  each  withered  leaf  1 

III. 

He  hath  not  stay'd  his  flight. 

But,  tracking  the  lone  land  bird,  he  hath  bent 
His  insusceptible  wing  throughout  the  night. 

Far  as  the  Fancy's  sight 
Might  trace  the  dim  Unes  of  the  firmament  — 

And  ere  the  grav  dawn  from  his  ocean-bed 
Rush'd  to  the  visible  heav'n,  hath  turned  his  plume 

To  where  the  flow'rs,  in  a  sweet,  tremulous  bloom. 

Were  wont  to  yield  perfume  — 
And,  like  some  spirit  o'er  whicn  hangs  a  doom, 
He  comes  to  find  them  dead. 

IV. 

And  hath  he  then  no  wail?  — 

And  folding  round  him  not  lus  mourning  wing, 
Will  he  forbear  to  sing 

The  melancholy  anthem,  and  sad  talel 
Shall  he  not  say  —  he,  who  forever  grieves  — 

The  story  of  the  leaves  7 
And,  with  a  tone  to  match  the  sad  complain. 

And  desolate  a^>ect  of  the  world  around^ 
Shall  he  not  pour  along  the  waste  that  stram 

Of  wild  and  incommunicable  sound, 
Which  in  the  Mexic  gulph  the  seaman  hears. 
Like  scream  of  the  lone  sea-gull,  in  his  ears, 
Vexing  the  black  profound  7 

V. 

The  plaint  he  utters  forth,  to  human  sense, 

Though  meaningless  and  vague,  hath  yet  a  tone, 
To  the  dumb  nature  full  of  competence. 

And  wrought  for  her  alone : 
Yet  even  in  human  thought  it  still  mtist  bear 

The  semblance  of  a  moan,  — 
And  fancy  deems,  the  wanderer  in  his  grief| 

His  home  all  desolate,  his  soul  all  dreari 
Thus  wails  the  perisn'd  leaf: 
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VI. 

*  Never — O!  never  mora 
Unburied  honors  of  the  Pilgrim  year,  — 

In  your  sweet  garb  of  green, 
With  crispid  veins  from  Nature's  palmy  print, 
And  each  sweet  scent,  and  lovely  tinge,  and  tint, 

Shall  ye  appear, 
The  roving  sense  to  charm,  the  eye  to  cheer : 
The  time,  —  sweet  time  I  —  that  ye  and  I  have  seen, 

Is  o'er  —  forever  o'er ! 
Ye  feel  me  not  —  I  press  ye,  never  more  — 

My  early  joy,  your  loveliness,  —  how  brief  I 
I  may  forget  ye  on  some  happier  shore, 
But  on  your  fruitless,  now,  and  scentless  bier, 
I  leave  my  tear  I' 

vii. 

Away !  away ! 
Far  in  the  blaze  of  the  descending  day, 
After  that  brief  lament,  he  spreads  his  wmgs  — 
Now  that  the  summer  charm  that  led  astray 
The  licensed  rover  of  deep  Indian  seas, 

No  longer  clings, 
With  blossommg  odor,  wooing  his  wild  flight  — 

And  but  the  ruin  of  the  leafless  trees 
Is  there  in  token  of  the  common  blight! 

Ah  !  who  hath  not  been  hopeless  as  the  breeze  1 
Whose  leaves  and  flow'rs,  secure  against  the  doom, 
Have  ever,  through  all  seasons,  held  their  bloom, 

Nor  wither d  in  a  night  7  W.  G.  S. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

FROM    THE    PORT    FOLIO    OF    A    PENNY-A-LINER. 

I  HAVE  often  wished  that  we  had  some  word  in  our  language,  by 
which  I  could  express  the  degree  and  quality  of  the  affection  I  enter- 
tain for  my  pretty  female  cousins.  For  the  homely  ones,  I  entertain  the 
highest  respect,  and  treat  them  accordingly ;  but  my  regard  for  those 
who  are  beautiful,  I  never  could  define.  It  is  not  so  tender,  nor  so 
chastened,  as  my  aflfection  for  my  sisters;  neither  is  it  so  deep,  so 
passionate,  or  so  idolizing,  as  I  think  my  love  will  be  for  the  maiden 
who  consents  to  trip  it  with  me  over  life's  hills  and  dales ;  but  it  par- 
takes in  some  degree  of  both.  When  I  am  absent  from  the  witches,  I 
have  a  kind  of  brotherly  regard  for  them,  but  when  I  am  in  their  pre- 
sence, and  under  the  innuence  of  their  bright  eyes,  and  radiant  smiles, 
I  confess  with  shame  and  contrition,  that  my  brotherly  regard  is  merged 
in  a  warmer,  or  at  least  a  more  love-like  feeling. 

I  never  was  particularly  fond  of  that  species  of  visiting  denominated 
cousining.  In  truth,  from  some  cause  which  I  have  not  now  leisure  to 
set  forth,  I  positively  disliked  it.  Possibly  it  may  have  been  that  the 
appellation  given  to  it,  so  like  in  sound,  and  in  some  cases  so  very  like 
in  sense^  to  cozening^  may  have  had  some  share  in  forming  my 
antipathy. 

Most  of  my  first  cousins,  it  appears  to  me,  I  always  knew,  and  always 
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loyed ;  but  the  whole  rerion  from  and  including  second  cousins,  upward, 
downward,  and  in  all  lateral  directions,  has  been  to  me  until  lately 
*  terra  incognita.^  It  has  been  an  enemy's  country,  and  whenever 
even  my  imagination  has  wandered  into  it,  it  has  been  weighed  down 
by  sour  looks,  begrudged  bread-and-butter,  qualified  invitations  to  stay 
to  dinner,  and  cold  requests  to  spend  a  day  or  two.  Within  a  few 
months,  a  new  accession  of  relatives  of  this  character,  of  rather  equivo- 
cal consanguinity,  but  of  unequivocal  beauty  and  attractions,  has 
worked  a  great  change  in  my  sentiments  respecting  the  relationship  in 
its  diluted  state,  and  I  now  think  that  the  more  distant  the  remove,  the 
stronger  is  my  affection  for  my  female  cousins. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  my  first  introduction  to  those  who  wrought 
this  change  in  me,  or  the  commencement  of  this  relationship.  It  was 
at  a  wedding  in  the  country, — one  of  those  good  old-fashioned  parties,  to 
which  every  family  connection,  far  and  near,  is  summoned ;  at  which 
the  buying  of  oxen,  or  the  marrying  a  wife,  is  not  made  an  excuse  for 
non-attendance,  but  where  all  that  are  bidden,  come,  bringing  with  them 
warm  hearts,  kindly  feelings,  and  a  disposition  to  please  and  be  pleased. 
(They  also  bring  with  them  a  trunk  of  clothes,  for  it  is  often  an  affair  of 
several  days.)  The  groom  was  my  near  relative,  and  had  selected  me 
for  his  supporter  on  the  occasion.  A  few  muttered  words,  and  a  little 
mumbling  of  the  hand  of  a  lady  who  stood  by  his  side,  made  him  the 
real  relative,  and  my  self  the  one  hundredth  cousin  of  some  dozen  of  the 
most  beautiful  young  creatures  I  have  ever  seen.  I  wonder  what  it  is 
that  makes  all  woman-kind  so  aflfectionate  in  their  manner  to  a  groom. 
Wives,  maids,  and  widows,  are  in  this  respect  all  alike.  From  the 
venerable  grandmother,  who  implores  a  blessing  on  her  new  grandson 
while  she  presents  her  wrinkled  cheek  for  his  salute,  to  the  little  tod- 
dling youngest  sister,  who,  with  outstretched  arms  and  upturned  face,  pre- 
sents her  lips  for  a  kiss,  the  same  feeling  seems  to  prevail.  Does  this 
deportment  arise  from  an  instinctive  desire,  in  all  the  sex,  to  excite  the 
envy  of  the  poor  bachelors  who  stand  around  with  Watering  mouths 
and  itching  lips,  spectators  of  the  scene  ?  —  or  has  it  its  origin  in  the 
general  feeling  of  kindness  and  affection  of  the  female  sex  toward  our 
own,  which  they  are  fearful  of  manifesting  until  a  poor  victim  has  had 
the  lasso  thrown  around  him,  and,  fairly  deprived  of  his  liberty  and 
hoppled,  can  become  the  object  of  their  caresses  without  causing  the 
motive  to  be  distrusted?  From  whatever  cause  this  conduct  arises,  one 
thing  is  most  certain :  the  groom  at  a  marriage  ceremony  is  a  person 
to  be  envied,  particularly  if  he  marries  into  a  family  where  there  are 
not  many  elderly  aunts  who  take  snufil^ 

As  I  stood  by  my  friend  on  the  occasion  aforesaid,  and  saw  the  many 
beautiful  young  creatures  who  crowded  around  him  to  oflTer  their  con- 
gratulations, and  receive  his  embrace,  I  could  hardly  avoid  open  com- 
plaint, that  I,  who  to  all  appearances  was  equally  deserving,  should, 
notwithstanding  certain  significant  motions  and  preparatory  movements 
which  involuntarily  escap^  me,  be  passed  by  without  a  look.  After 
the  ceremony,  matters  were  still  worse.  I  well  recollect,  in  rambling  over 
the  old  mansion,  (all  of  which  was  thrown  open  at  this  festive  period,) 
finding  my  friend  seated  on  a  sofa  in  the  library,  with  one  arm  thrown 
around  his  wife,  and  his  huge  brown  hand  resting  on  the  &ir  round 
•boulder  of  a  gentle,  quiet-looking  girl  of  sixteen,  who  had  nestled  her- 
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self  by  his  sidfe^  and  looked  the  very  picture  of  contentment.  Ab  she 
turned  her  face  up  to  him  to  ask  some  question,  the  rascal,  before  an- 
swering, very  leisurely  pressed  her  lips  to  his  own,  and  then  proceeded 
with  his  reply  as  coolly  and  calmly  as  if  the  ceremony  had  been  a  part 
of  his  answer.  This  same  demure-looking  little  personage,  two  hours 
previous,  I  had  endeavored,  with  all  the  powers  of  entertainnvent  I  was 
master  of,  to  entice  into  conversation,  but  she  turned  coyly  away.  Then 
there  was  his  eldest  sister-in-law,  looking  upon  him  with  eyes  beaming 
with  sisterly  affection.     Who  would  not  marry,  if  but  to  gain  such  a 

sister  ?    How  shall  I  describe  thee,  dear ?    It  is  true,  I  can  dwell 

upon  the  symmetry  of  thy  rich  and  youthful  figure — I  can  give  the  hue  of 
thine  eyes,  the  colour  of  thy  hair  —  I  could  almost  paint  the  tint  of  thy 
cheek,  the  ruby  of  thy  lip :  I  could  spe^k  of  thy  teeth,  thy  complexion, 
thy  dimpled  hands,  thy  tiny  feet,  but  those  who  read,  or  hear,  would  not 
knmo  thee.  The  nameless  charms,  the  indescribable  grace,  the  winning 
manner,  and  oh,  above  all,  the  magic  hues  of  thy  dark,  soft,  imploring 
eyes,  would  not  be  conveyed  to  others.  The  holy  charm  which  is  ever 
around  thee,  the  atmosphere  of  purity  which  ever  more  encircles  thee, 
and  the  chastened  feelings  of  admiration  and  love  inspired  by  thee,  can 
be  experienced,  but  not  described.  But  why  proceed  to  particularize  ? 
I  will  not  further  attempt  it. 

My  situation  on  this  occasion  was  peculiarly  unfortunate.  The  entire 
assemblage  was  composed  of  family  connections.  All  had  some  claim 
of  relationship,  not  only  with  the  bride,  but  with  her  beautiful  brides- 
maids, and  her  lovely  array  of  cousins  and  sisters,  while  I  had  only  the 
eq^uivocal  and  doubtful  claim  to  cousinship  arising  from  my  connection 
with  the  groom.  The  most  delightful  ease  and  unrestrained  joyousness 
of  manner  prevailed.  Ever  and  anon  some  happy  young  scapegrace 
would  seize  the  hand  of  a  favourite  cousin,  and  while  he  poured  some 
playful  nonsense  in  her  ear,  or  indulged  in  light  badinage,  soon  snatch 
the  kiss  she  only  half  refused.  Altogether,  the  scene  was  more  than  I 
could  bear  with  equanimity,  and  with  the  complainant  in  *  Love's  Philoso- 
phy*, I  \vas  ready  to  ask  : 

'  What  are  all  these  kissings  worth, 
If  they  kiss  not  me  ?' 

Reader,  did  you  ever  look  upon  the  sports  of  a  litter  of  young  puppies, 
in  their  playful  moods  ?  Have  you  watched  their  gambols,  their  heavy 
fidls  and  tumbles,  and  their  good-natured  Avorrying  of  each  other  ?  And 
have  you  never  seen  a  four-month's-old  dog,  one  of  those  big,  clumsy 
fellows,  who  have  reached  canolescence  in  size  only,  who,  with  the  stature 
of  a  dog,  are  in  heart  all  puppy,  also  watching  the  sport  ?  —  entering 
with  a  deep  interest  and  heart-felt  enjoyment  into  the  scene,  that  is  mani- 
fest in  his  evej^  look  and  movement  ?  Have  you  not  observed  him 
gradually  sink  his  black  muzzle  to  the  earth,  and  rest  it  upon  his  out- 
stretched forepaws,  his  curved  back  and  erect  hind  legs  quiveiing  the 
while  from  the  effect  of  his  restrained  inclination  ?  But  more  than  all, 
did  you  remark  his  eyes,  absolutely  speaking  delight,  while  in  this 
position,  he  rests  a  moment  ere  he  plunges  into  the  midst  of  his  sporting 
younger  brethren,  overturning  one,  knocking  down  another,  and  com- 
pletely burying  a  third  with  his  huge  body?  And  then  have  you 
heard  the  yelping  and  yelling,  and  marked  the  confusion  and  flight 
.which  ensued?     If  you  can  answer  all  the  aforegoing  questions  in  the 
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alfirmatiye,  patient  reader,  then  may  you  be  able  to  conceive  my  situa- 
tion, and  understand  the  workings  of  my  feelings,  while  I  stood  for  a 
while  a  spectator  of  this  cousinly  intercourse.  At  length  I  could  restrain 
myself  no  longer,  and  catching  a  little  dark-eyed,  laughing  witch  of  a 
creature  in  my  arms,  I  imprinted  on  her  glowing  cheek,  and  then  on 
her  pouting  lips,  kisses  —  that  I  fear  may  have  burned  her,  for  she 
screamed,  or  rather  yelped,  little  wretch  as  she  was,  like  one  of  the 
quadrupeds  above  mentioned.  And  then  there  was  confusion,  and  flight, 
and  questions,  and  inquiries,  and  then  I  *  arose  to  explain :'  spake  of 
the  illusion  of  the  moment  —  thought  I  was  a  real  cousin  —  wished  I 
was  —  humble  apology  —  future  good  behaviour  —  forgiveness,  —  and 
was  forgiven ! 


•  BeautifclI  —  beautiful  1  —  oh  how  beautiful V  I  soflly  exclaimed, 
as  the  last  words  of  the  piece  she  had  been  reciting  still  lingered  on 
her  sweet  lips.  It  was  a  tale  of  love,  wherein  the  poet  had  breathed 
out  a  world  of  tenderness.  I'he  story  was  a  trite  one,  and  there  was  not 
even  novelty  of  expression  to  recommend  it  It  was  merely  another 
exemplification  of  the  truth  of  the  great  dramatist's  remark,  that  *  the 
course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth.'  But  it  was  in  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  reciter  —  in  the  soflened  expression  that  for  a  few  brief 
moments  chased  away  the  proud  smile  from  her  mouth  —  in  the  deep 
tenderness  that  beamed  from  her  dark  and  haughty  eyes  —  in  the  tremu- 
lousness  of  her  tones,  as  words,  broken  words,  almost  inarticulate  from 
the  excess  of  feeling  which  shook  her  slender  frame,  fell  upon  my  ear, 
that  the  charm  consisted.  I  had  gained  possession  of  her  handf,  and 
while  I  twined  her  sofl  and  dimpled  fingers  within  my  own,  *  Why,  ohi 

why,*  I  exclaimed,  *  are  moments  like  these  so  rare,  my  dear ?  I 

have  watched  you  hour  afler  hour  in  the  brilliant  circle  of  which  you 
are  the  ornament  and  pride,  to  see  if  the  voice  of  flattery,  or  the  mur- 
mur of  admiration,  could  for  one  moment  lose  their  effect  upon  you^ 
but  your  eyes  have  never  lost  their  lustre,  and  your  cheek  has  ceased 
not  to  bum  with  the  flush  of  gratified  vanity;  and  I  have  turned  aside  with 
an  aching  heart,  and  felt  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come,  when  you 
could  prize  the  deep  and  abiding  homage  of  one  true  heart.     Has  that 

moment  now  arrived,  my ?     Will  you  permit  me  now,  while  for  a 

moment  your  own  kind  and  natural  feelings  have  resumed  their  sway, 
to  tell  you  how  long  and  earnestly  I  have  watched  your  course,  how 
fearfully  I  have  regarded  the  allurements  of  feshion,  of  admiration,  of 
flattery,  which  have  beset  your  path  from  the  moment  of  your  first 
appearance  in  society,  as  that  of  woman  has  rarely  been  beset  ?  —  how 
in  every  change,  in  every  scene,  I  have  observed  your  high  and  noble 
nature  struggling  through  the  mists  that  have  partially  obscured  it  ?  — 
how,  hoping  all  things  and  fearing  all  things,  I  have  until  this  moment 
kept  within  my  own  heart  the  feelings  which  now  burst  forth  beyond 
control  ?  —  and  how  ?' 

'  Mr.  Wilson !'  announced  the  servant,  as  he  suddenly  opened  the 
door.  The  half-bent  form  of became  suddenly  erect.  The  sub- 
dued look  was  gone,  and  the  downcast  eye  was  again  raised,  and 
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burned  with  all  its  former  haughty  fire.  The  transformation  was  as 
instantaneous  as  it  was  complete ;  and  as,  with  a  light  laugh  and  a 
heightened  color,  she  called  the  attention  of  the  new  comer  to  what  she 
was  pleased  to  call  my  lackadaisical  countenance,  I  could  not  believe 
that  she  was  the  same  being  who  had  a  moment  before  listened  with 
such  flattering  attention  to  my  opening  tale  of  love.  Resentment  usur- 
ped the  place  a  few  moments  before  occupied  by  softer  feelings,  and  I 
answered  with  a  spirit  equal  to  her  own.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  long- 
enduring  patience  even  of  a  lover.  That  limit  was  past,  —  and  I  was 
free.  Free,  did  I  say  ?  Yes,  free,  as  those  who  have  determined  no 
longer  to  submit  to  bonds,  but  have  not  yet  broken  their  chains,  are 
free! 

Whew!  This  Tammany-Hall  speechifying  is  ruining  my  style.  I 
have  here  just  wound  up  the  whining  complaint  of  a  disappointed  lover 
with  one  of  the  most  grandiloquent  sentences  of  my  late  electioneering 
speech.  If  yoir  are  not  accustomed  to  the  patriotic  outpourings  of 
ambitious  young  politicians,  my  dear  reader,  you  will  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  gathering  from  the  aforegoing  discourse  about  bonds,  and 
chams,  and  freedom,  that  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  to  be  flirted  with 
no  longer,  and  that  I  had  determined  to  draw  off*  my  besieging  forces, 
while  I  could  do  so  with  the  semblance  of  honor. 


*  Good  Heavens  I'  exclaimed  a  friend  of  mine  to  me  a  few  moments 

since,  —  *  poor  Charles  H is  a  ruined  man.     He  has  been  cornered 

by  the  brokers  on  the stock,  and  has  lost  all  his  fortune.     What 

a  shocking  affair !'  Bad  enough,  it  is  true,  to  one  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  the  artificial  wants  which  wealth  engenders ;  but  to 
the  poor  man  by  nature^  a  mere  nothing.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  a  subject  of  congratulation  for  one  to  have  been  born  the  heir  of 
what  some  respectable  person  in  the  poetical  line  has  been  pleased  to 
denominate  'the  heritage  of  wo,'  —  meaning  thereby,  I  suppose,  po- 
verty. It  is  not  so  very  unpleasant  to  be  *  a  ruined  man,'  when  one 
becomes  used  to  it,  or  when  one  has  never  been  otherwise.  For  my 
own  part,  I  was  never  other  than  such.  I  have  been  *  a  ruined  man' 
from  my  cradle  —  I  was  born  a  *  ruined  man'  —  and  I  feel  the  ill  effects 
of  poverty  no  more  than  one  who  has  never  been  accustomed  to  shoes 
feels  the  want  of  them. 

I  have  a  dim,  indistinct  conception  of  a  state  of  existence  encumbered 
with  effects^  and  cares  of  money  —  real  estate,  personal  property,  rents, 
stocks,  household  furniture,  servants,  horses,  dogs,  children,  and  such 
matters ;  but  as  to  having  ever  entertained  a  wish  to  exchange  my  pre- 
sent state  of  independent,  total,  entire,  and  unconditional  poverty  for  it. 
I  can  with  great  sincerity  acquit  myself  of  any  such  idea.  Now  I  am 
in  that  enviable  condition  so  frequently  spoken  of,  in  which  I  have 
*  every  thing  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose.'  No  I  —  I  thank  Heaven, 
my  infant  hands  were  not  clutched  around  a  patrimony,  which  the 
world  about  me  were  endeavoring  to  divert  to  their  own  uses ;  my 
early  perceptions  were  not  quickened  with  the  knowledge  that  others 
coveted  the  good  things  which  I  enjoyed ;  mj'*  eyes  in  childhood  never 
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learned  to  look  suspiciously  upon  all  who  approached  me,  and  to  seek 
for  enemies  where  there  was  the  pretence  of  friendship.     My  wants 
were  simple  and  natural  —  the  want  of  bread,  —  and  my  distress  such 
as  nature  sanctions  —  that  I  had  it  not.     I  never*  ran  through  with 
the  fine  estate  my  father  left  me,'  as  I  have  heard  it  reproachfully 
said  of  others.     My  father  on  earth  left  me  no  estate,  and  that  which 
my  Father  in  Heaven  gave  me,  (I  speak  it  with  reverence,)  I  shall 
enjoy  while  I  have  the  sense  of   enjoyment.      This  I  cannot  *  run 
through  with,'  or  dissipate.     It  is  as  boundless  as  the  regions  of  space. 
I  know  not  *  whence  it  cometh,  nor  whither  it  gocth,'  neither  do  I  care. 
My  drafts  on  it  are  always  honored,  and  it  detracts  not  from  my  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  that  my  fellow  creatures  are  all  as  liberally  supplied  with 
it  as  myself     No  *  pressure  in  the  money  market,'  no  *  depreciation  in 
real  estate,'  can  effect  it.     Drought  or  freshets,  the  invasions  of  foreign 
enemies,  or  internal  dissensions,  cannot  lessen  its  value,  nor  diminish  its 
quantity.     For  me,  nullification  has  no  terrors ;  lam  indifferent  about 
the  payment  of  the  French  claims ;  I  am  not  alarmed  at  the  proceedings 
of  the  abolitionists ;  and  I  care  not  whether  the  Fanny  Wright  doc- 
trines or  Agrarianism  prevails,  or  whether  the  Loco  Focos  can  keep 
their  tallow  candles  burning  in  Tammany-Hall.     I  have,  as  I  before 
remarked,  much  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose,  by  any  event  which  can 
happen  in  the  political  or  moral  world.     What  I  was  bom,  I  am,  with 
a  slight  elevation  in  grade,  now  —  a  loafer.     My  respected  father  was 
a  loafer,  my  beloved  mother  was  a  loaferess,  and  my  posterity,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  keep  them  in  sight,  and  observe  them,  all  belong 
to  that  numerous  portion  of  the  human  family.     My  mother  sold  apples 
and  cakes  at  a  stand  in  the  open  air  on  the  comer,  near  St.  Paul's 
Church.     How  long  she  had  been  engaged  in  the  business,  in  that 
particular  spot,  or  whether  she  had  not  always  occupied  it,  I  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining,  and  cannot  state.     My  earliest  recollections  are 
of  playing  on  the  side-walk  in  that  vicinity.     My  earliest  sufierings 
arose  from  certain  applications  on  the  part  of  my  mother  to  *  my  western 
end'*  for  not  keeping  out  of  the  gutter,  and  my  first  cares  were,  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  cross-looking  men  before  they  kicked  me.     My  youth, 
*  the  innocent  period  of  my  youth,'  was  spent,  or  at  least  the  week  days 
were  spent,  in  munching  such  unsaleable  apples,  and  dismembered  cakes, 
as  my  mother  gave  me,  and  in  stealing  those  she  would  not  so  willingly 
part  with.     On  Sundays,  I  used  to  go  to  a  little  den  in  Gold-street,  where 
we,  that  is  to  say,  my  mother  and  myself,  and  my  father,  when  he  could 
be  found,  slept  at  night.     Here,  on  this  day  of  rest,  we  used  to  have 
what  my  mother  called  meals.     The  cold  victuals  which  had  been 
collected  on  Saturday,  were  warmed  in  a  pan,  and  placed  on  the  old 
chest  that  contained,  our  family  wardrobe,  and  stock  in  trade,  and  we 
had  the  satisfaction  of  eating  under  the  cover  of  a  roof. 

One  day  my  mother  told  me  that  I  was  twelve  years  old,  and  that  as 
she  could  not  afford  to  support  me  any  longer,  I  must  do  something  for 
myself  She  also  informed  me  (a  fact,  by  the  way,  that  had  never  before 
come  to  my  knowledge,)  that  she  had  three  brothers,  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, either  of  whom  was  willing  to  give  me  employment.     She  con- 

♦  Vide  Peter  Simple. 
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eluded  her  maternal  communication,  by  making  it  known  to  me,  that 
she  had  resolved  to  bind  me  as  an  apprentice  to  one  of  them,  but  that  I 
fliiould  hare  my  choice  of  their  three  professions.  On  inquiring  as  to 
their  several  occupations,  she  announced  to  me  in  a  somewhat  pompous 
manner,  that  one  was  *  a  dealer  in  paper,'  the  other  a  *  victualler,'  and  the 
last  was  employed  in  the  *sign  business.'  Thinking  that  any  thing* 
relative  to  paper  must  be  a  light  employment,  I  made  choice  of  the 
profession  of  my  uncle  who  dealt  in  that  article. 

Accordingly,  my  mother  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  down  to  a 
cellar  in  Thames-street,  where  I  had  the  honor  of  an  introduction  to  my 
respected  relative  *  in  the  paper  line.'  We  found  him  on  our  entrance 
engaged  with  a  piece  of  board,  shoving  up  to  a  large  heap  in  the  comer 
of  a  dark  room  several  smaller  piles,  composed  of  bits  of  dirty  paper, 
which  some  half  dozen  children  had  emptied  from  bags  that  they  held  in 
their  hands.  On  my  mother's  announcing  her  business,  he  at  once  signi* 
fied  his  readiness  to  receive  me  into  his  employ,  and  taking  down  from 
the  wall  a  coarse  canvass  bag  which  hung  there,  and  hancing  it  to  me, 
he,  without  further  ceremony,  directed  me  to  go  out  with  the  children, 
who  were  leaving,  saying  that  they  would  show  me  what  I  had  to  do. 

I  followed  them,  and  after  proceeding  down  the  side- walk  some 
distance,  I  observed  one  of  them  dart  out  into  the  street  and  pick  up  and 
thrust  into  his  bag  an  old  newspaper.  A  few  moments  after,  a  shop  lad 
threw  a  handful  of  old  brown  paper  into  the  street,  upon  which  all  my 
companions  rushed  up,  and  in  a  twinkling  every  piece  of  it  had  disap* 
peared,  and  was  deposited  in  their  bags.     Shortly  afterward,  one  of  the 

destrian  corps  hastened  to  a  hillock  of  dirt,  which  the  street-sweepers 
[  just  left,  and  seizing  a  little  stick,  began  scratching  in  it,  every  now 
and  then  picking  up  a  piece  of  paper,  and  depositing  it  in  his  canvass 
receptacle  He  was  followed  by  the  others,  and  I,  having  at  length 
discovered  the  object  of  their  search,  joined  in  their  occupation,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  was  able  to  return  to  my  uncle  with  my  h&g 
well  filled.  At  night,  after  satisfying  my  appetite  on  cold  victuals,  I 
made  a  bed  with  twelve  or  fifteen  of  my  fellow-laborers  on  the  piles  of 
paper  in  the  room,  and  slept  until  morning.  The  employment  of  the 
previous  day  was  then  renewed. 

For  the  next  ensuing^  ten  months,  my  life  was  without  variation. 
Every  Saturday,  the  collections  of  the  week  were  put  up  in  large  bags^ 
and  carried  away  in  carts  to  the  agents  of  the  manufacturers  of  coarse 
paper,  and  sold. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  above  mentioned,  my  uncle,  who  had  never 
treated  me  with  much  tenderness,  having  caught  me  in  the  act  of  pom- 
meling one  of  my  mates,  applied  his  foot  to  a  part  of  my  person  tnat  I 
cannot  mention  without  a  blush  of  indignation.  Independent  of  a  feeling 
of  numbness,  of  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  nature^  which  immediately 
ensued,  —  independent,  I  say,  of  bodily  pain,  —  the  injury  to  my  feelings 
was  of  an  insupportable  character.  1  felt  grieved,  nay,  insulted !  The 
sanctity  of  my  person  had  been  violated,  and  I  mentally  resolved  that  it 
should  not  sufier  a  second  attack.  I  immediately  went  to  my  mother, 
and  telling  her  that  my  honor  had  been  injured  in  its  tenderest  part, 
detailed  the  unmerited  treatment  I  had  received.  She  was  very  much 
enraged,  and  declared  that  I  should  retire  from  the  *  paper  business,'  and 
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go  into  the  employment  of  my  uncle,  the  *  victualler/  This  I  accord- 
ingly did. 

I  was  now  engaged  from  morning  until  night,  with  a  hasket  on  my 
arm,  calling  at  the  Kitchens  of  the  good  people  of  the  city,  and  begging 
for  cold  victuals.  When  my  basket  was  filled,  I  took  it  to  my  uncle's 
cellar,  in  Cross-street,  where  the  contents  were  separated,  and  placed  in 
different  piles,  ready  to  be  sold  to  the  poor  people  who  traded  with  him. 
This  life  I  liked  very  much.  It  is  true,  the  servants  where  I  called 
sometimes  boxed  my  ears,  or  shut  the  door  too  suddenly  in  my  face, 
especially  when  I  called  over  four  times  on  the  same  day ;  but  I  always 
had  enough  to  eat,  and  in  cold  weather,  a  good-natured  cook  would  occa- 
sionally permit  me  to  warm  myself  by  the  kitchen  fire.  I  think  I 
should  have  continued  in  this  line  of  business  for  a  long  time,  had  I  not 
become  acquainted,  about  a  year  after  I  entered  it,  with  mv  other  uncle. 
He  looked  so  fat  and  happy,  and  appeared  to  feel  so  comfortable,  that  I 
thought  I  should  like  to  work  for  him.  I  accordingly  asked  him  if  he 
could  not  give  me  employment,  telling  him  that  I  hadf  concluded  not  to 
remain  any  longer  in  my  present  situation.  He  replied  that  he  would 
think  of  it,  and  let  me  know  in  a  few  days.  About  a  week  afterward, 
he  told  me  to  come  with  him,  and  he  would  give  me  occupation.  Afler 
bidding  my  last  master  farewell,  I  went  home  with  my  new  one. 

He  was  a  bachelor,  and  occupied  one  of  the  upper  rooms  in  a  little 
story-and-a-half  house  in  Anthony-street,  on  the  front  of  which  some 
large  letters  informed  those  who  were  able  to  read,  that  they  had  arrived 
at  *  Patrick  C Hare's  Hotel.'  My  uncle's  'office,'  as  he  chose  to  style 
his  scant  apartment,  was  not  very  imposing  in  its  appearance.  Its  furni- 
ture consisted  simply  of  a  mat  and  a  blanket,  together  with  a  single  old 
chair.  There  was  a  number  of  large  pieces  of  paste-board,  covered  with 
letters  like  the  show  bills  of  the  theatre,  standing  against  the  wall.  Piles 
of  smaller  bills,  such  as  are  distributed  to  the  audience  at  play-houses, 
were  also  scattered  about  the  room.  My  uncle,  soon  afler  my  entrance 
into  his  'office,'  proceeded  to  equip  me  for  my  new  profession.  Taking 
two  pieces  of  paste-board,  covered  with  letters  as  aforesaid,  each  about 
four-and-a-half  feet  in  length,  and  about  two  feet  in  breadth,  he  fostened 
them  together  at  one  end,  by  strings  inserted  near  the  comers,  and  slip- 
ping my  head  in  between  them,  he  brought  one  of  them  down  in  front  m 
such  a  manner  that  it  extended  from  under  my  chin  until  it  nearly  reached 
my  feet.  The  other  piece  of  the  same  size  hung  down  my  back, 
covering  my  rear  in  like  manner.  Afler  having  ti^  these  two  pieces 
together  under  my  arms,  he  next  took  a  number  of  the  small  bills  and 
fiistened  them  around  my  hat,  and  then  placing  a  bundle  of  them  in 
each  of  my  hands,  he  proceeded  to  read  off,  for  my  edification  —  that, 
as  he  said,  I  might  know  what  I  was  about  —  the  various  contents  of 
the  printed  suit  in  which  I  was  encased.  I  found  that  in  front,  I  was 
an  advertisement  of  the  Hygeian  Vegetable  Pills,  while  in  the  rear,  I 
announced  to  the  public  the  arrival  at  Peale's  Museum  of  The  Great 
Living  Anaconda !  In  front,  I  spoke  glowingly  of  the  extraordi- 
nary and  unrivalled  effects  of  this  new  discovery  in  medicine,  and, 
with  the  maxim  that '  prevention  is  better  than  cure,'  informed  the  friends 
of  good  health  how  easy  it  was  for  them,  by  taking  the  pills  when 
they  were  well,  to  avoid  ever  being  sick;  while  in  the  rear,  I  discoursed 
most  eloquently  of  the  beauty,  grace,  and  enormous  size  of  this  rare 
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my  pantaloon.^:  m. 
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LAYS 


I. 


Thb  song  is  still,  that  over  heath  and  mountain, 

When  closed  the  day, 
Through  glimmering  wood,  by  sky -empurpled  fountain, 

Stole  soft  away ; 
In  shady  vale,  by  stream  through  roses  playing, 

On  golden  hill, 
Breathed  faint  and  low,  as  tenderly  delaying  — 

The  song  is  still. 

The  song  is  still,  that  clear  in  morning  hovered 

O'er  field  and  grove. 
When  billowy  mist  the  winning  valley  covered, 

Rocks  glowed  above ; 
When  bleat  and  t)ark,  from  bushy  lawn  repeated, 

Rose  round  the  hill  — 
The  joyous  song,  that  light  and  buoyant  fleeted  — 

The  song  is  still. 

O!  wake  the  song — its  notes  remembered  waken 

My  love  of  home : 
Spite  of  my  firmer  will,  my  heart  is  shaken 

By  thoughts  tnat  come, 
Thoughts  of  my  earlv  days  —  in  frolic  measure 

They  glide  along  : 
The  song  of  youth,  to  notes  of  love  and  pleasure  — 

O !  wake  the  song. 


II. 

Night  is  on  the  hill  — 
Hushed  the  clattering  mill : 
Deeper  shadows  fall  — 
Only  mothers  call. 
Careless  as  they  roam. 
Laughing  youngsters  home. 

Now  the  evening  star, 
Over  mountain  tar. 
Mild  in  beauty  beaming, 
On  the  fountain  streammg. 
Turns  the  eye  of  love 
To  the  heaven  above. 

Dark  and  darker  spread 
Shadows  o'er  the  bed 
Of  the  woodland  lake ; 
Fainter  ripples  break 
On  the  pebbled  shore  — 
Evening's  breeze  is  o'er. 

Night  is  deep  and  still  — 
Stars  unnumbered  fill 
Nature's  temple  o'er  me ; 
Glides  a  light  before  me. 
Steals  in  durkncss  far  — 
*Ti8  my  Spirit's  star. 

III. 

Bells  arc  ringing. 
Maidens  singmg 

By  the  village  tree ; 
Wreaths  and  banners  flying, 
Youth  his  vigor  trying, 

Joy  is  wild  and  free. 

Harvest  over. 
Friend  and  lover. 


Hasten  to  the  green ; 
Love  with  crown  of  myrtle^ 
Health  in  forest  kirtle, 

Beauty  rules  as  queen. 

Fleetly  glancing, 
Lightly  dancing, 

All  is  laugh  and  song  — 
So  till  golden  even 
Kindles  earth  and  heaven, 

So  they  wheel  along. 

Bright  in  gushes, 
Smiles  and  blushes 

Come  and  flit  away ; 
Harvest  now  is  over  — 
So  shall  friend  and  lover 

Greet  the  festive  day. 

IV. 

The  snow  is  gone  — 
The  waters  run. 
Through  valley  nishing, 
From  cavern  gushing, 
And  foam  along 
In  Ught  and  song. 

The  sky  is  blue ; 
The  Spring  is  new ; 
The  buds  are  swelling ; 
The  stag  is  belling; 
The  lark  and  dove 
Bring  life  and  love. 

The  woods  are  green  ; 
In  emerald  sheen 
The  grass  is  springing ; 
The  vales  are  ringing 
With  hound  and  nom  — 
Young  May  is  bom. 


J.  G.  P. 
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A   MOONLIGHT   SCENE   AT  SEA. 

No  DIMPLE  on  the  wave !  —  the  queenly  moon, 
Throned  in  yon  sapphire  depths,  beholds  her  face 
Without  a  wrinkle  m  its  mirror  glassed. 
I40 !  rosy  Twilight,  quiYering  in  the  East, 
Buries  her  blushes  in  the  deepening  gloom : 
The  stars  blaze  forth,  and  ocean  is  begemmed 
Thick  with  the  niimic'd  jewelry  of  Heaven  I 

The  sails  are  stirless ;  not  a  ripple  breaks 
Beneath  our  vessel's  prow;  but  heavily 
And  unsustained,  the  graceful  fabric  reels, 
In  impotent  gyrations,  while  her  helm 
Swings  useless,  nor  avails  the  steersman's  skilh 
Close  to  the  gaff  the  heavy  ensign  chngs, 
And  the  light  streamer  that  o'ertops  the  mast, 
UnAuttering  droops  in  the  suspended  air. 
The  idle  crew,  in  many  a  listening  group. 
Throng  round  some  toil-worn  veteran  of  the  sea, 
Who  improvises  wonders.    While  their  chief, 
With  stride  impatient,  traverses  the  deck, 
And  irhistlts  a  rude  prayer  to  Boreas  I 

OJf  tJu  Axarti,  Septembtr  2, 1835. 


8. 


THE   PROSPECTS  OP  THE  AGE. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  in  the  mental  history  of  modern 
times,  is  the  interest  which  thinking  men,  of  whatever  class  or  pursuit, 
have  taken  in  the  political  condition  and  prospects  of  the  world.  Even 
those  whose  lives  have  been  the  most  retired,  and  whose  habits  the  most 
studious,  —  even  those  who  have  sat  on  the  top  of  Parnassus,  —  have 
shared  in  the  agitations  of  the  world  around  and  beneath  them.  Cole* 
ridffe,  Wordsworth,  and  Southey,  have  each  of  them  been  politicians. 
Political  Economy  itself  is  a  modern  science :  and  modem  Phik>sophy, 
in  every  form,  has  showed  a  marked  interest  in  the  vast  questions  that 
now  agitate  mankind. 

But  although  this  is  striking,  it  is  not  strange.  Strange  woald  it 
rather  have  been,  if  thinking  men  could  have  turned  a  cold  aini  indifier- 
ent  eye  upon  the  stupendous  questions  which  modem  history  is  press- 
ing upon  their  attention.  For  although  these  questions,  in  their  broadest 
character,  do  not  appeal  directly  to  any  selfish  feeKnj?,  they  do  appeal  to 
a  powerful  interest  —  the  interest  we  feel  in  our  kind.  They  bring 
home  the  subject  to  us,  by  the  most  intimate  ties  of  sympathy.  The 
welfare  of  the  world  presents  to  us,  indeed,  a  vast,  but  not  a  vagfue  or 
abstract  theme.  Its  past  history,  its  struggles  and  its  ^lures,  its  risings 
and  its  fiiUings  —  are  they  not  like  the  steps  of  our  own  experience  ? 
Its  fortunes  —  are  they  not  those  of  millions  of  beings,  in  whose  hearts 
hope  and  fear,  joy  and  sorrow,  have  throbbed,  as  in  our  own  ?  The 
human  condition  —  what  is  it  but  the  extension  of  our  own  private 
history  ?  —  what  is  it,  but  a  mighty  medium,  through  which  our  sympa- 
thies  most  naturally  diffuse  themselves ?  The  man  of  Europe — whether 
the  barbarian  of  the  North,  the  effeminate  slave  of  the  South,  or  the 
more  intelligent  dweller  in  her  middle  regions —  the  inhabitant  of  popn* 
lous  Asia,  and  he  who  builds  his  lowly  hut  or  his  mud-walled  city  oa 
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the  scorched  plains  of  Africa  —  does  he  not  feel  —  want  —  suffer  — 
sorrow  —  as  I  do  ?  Then  is  he  part  of  myself:  more  than  kindred, 
more  than  brotherhood,  does  he  claim  with  me ;  the  tie  of  humanity  is 
the  tie  of  absolute  identity  ! 

And  then  when  we  consider  more  particularly  the  fortunes  of  this 
great,  widely-extended,  and  all-embracing  humanity  —  when  we  behold 
the  heavy  clouds  of  error  that  have  settled  down  upon  this  mighty  mass 
of  living  beings  —  the  clouds  and  the  waves  through  which  human  rea- 
son has  been  '  sounding  on  its  dim  and  perilous  way*  —  when  we  behold, 
beneath  this  broad  and  gloomy  veil  of  human  delusions,  the  thousands 
of  instruments  whetted  for  slaughter,  and  engaged  in  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, and  the  many  engines  which  human  ingenuity  has  devised,  of 
grinding  oppression  and  cruel  torture ;  when  we  see  how  many  great 
experiments  in  human  happiness  have  failed, — the  Assyrian,  the  Jewish, 
the  Grecian,  the  Roman,  the  Feudal  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  when  we 
contemplate  all  this,  I  say,  can  we  look  upon  it  as  a  tale  of  historic 
fiction,  and  pass  it  by  as  if  it  were  but  a  vision  of  material  clouds  and 
storms,  or  of  physical  struggles  and  vicissitudes  ?  No,  it  is  reality ;  it 
is  the  real  experience  of  human  hearts :  that  world  which  has  so  long 
sighed  for  happiness,  which  has  desired  but  never  seen,  and  sought  but 
never  found  —  that  world  is  still  engaged  in  the  battle-strife  for  liberty, 
for  truth,  and  for  happiness  —  still  engaged,  but  with  a  better  hope. 

The  validity  of  this  better  hope,  however,  is  often  called  in  question. 
There  is  an  impression  prevailing,  to  a  considerable  extent,  I  suspect, 
that  there  are  insuperable  barriers  fixed  in  the  circumstances  of  men, 
or  in  their  very  constitution,  to  any  high  state  of  improvement.  It  is 
imagined,  by  not  a  few,  that  the  very  elements  of  human  nature  are  such 
as  cannot,  in  its  earthly  condition,  be  wrought  up  into  the  elements  of 
happiness.  *  Do  what  you  will  with  human  nature,*  they  say,  or  they 
vaguely  think,  *give  it  freedom,  or  bind  it  in  the  chains  of  despotism ; 
enlighten  it,  or  leave  it  in  ignorance ;  refine  it,  or  bow  it  down  to  vulgar 
degradation ;  do  what  you  will  with  it,  yet  its  exposure-s,  its  enemies,  its 
temptations,  will  prove  too  strong  for  it:  in  freedom,  it  will  become 
licentious;  in  bondage,  base;  enlightened,  it  will  be  crafty;  and  ignorant, 
it  will  be  dull,  not  innocent ;  refined,  it  will  be  artificial  and  corrupt,  and 
will  be  urged  to  evil  by  its  miseries ;  degraded  and  vulgarized,  it  will 
only  rush  into  still  wilder  excess.' 

Now  to  this  broad  and  fatal  proscription,  I  cannot  for  one  moment 
assent.  I  believe  that  men  have  failed,  not  because  they  could  not,  but 
because  they  would  not,  work  out  their  own  welfare.  There  is  moral 
power  enough  in  the  world,  and  always  has  been,  if  it  were  only  exerted, 
to  control  and  to  conquer  any  circumstances  —  to  correct,  not  instantly, 
indeed,  but  gradually  to  correct,  any  evils  —  to  modify  governments,  laws, 
institutions  —  to  obtain  knowledge  and  virtue  —  and,  in  one  word,  to 
rise  to  a  point  of  elevation  which  the  world  has  never  yet  seen,  nor  even 
conceived  of  This  power  lies  in  individuals,  and  it  lies  in  that  aggregate 
of  individuals,  the  world.  The  primary  difficulty  has  not  been  the  want 
of  good  governments,  happy  institutions,  fair  opportunities,  abundant 
means,  or  all-sufficient  powers.  But  the  difficulty  has  been,  that  men 
have  not  been  alive  to  their  interests,  that  they  have  not  intelligently 
pursued  them,  and  that  they  have  not  had  the  moral  will  to  pursue  them, 

they  ought  to  have  done. 
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There  are,  however,  in  regard  to  these  very  particulars,  indications 
now  appearing  in  the  world,  which  are  signs  of  better  things  to  come; 
and  I  propose  to  enter  into  some  brief  consideration  of  them. 

I  observe,  then,  that  the  intelligent  portions  of  mankind  are  alive  to 
their  real  interests,  as  they  never  have  been  at  any  former  period.  This 
is  the  first  sign  of  promise  which  I  shall  present  as  worthy  of  attention. 
This  is  a  necessary  step  in  the  advancement  of  the  world ;  it  is,  indeed, 
the  first  step ;  and  it  is  a  step  which  I  trust  the  world  is  taking,  with  a 
decision  and  general  agreement  that  promise  great  results.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  if  the  communities  of  the  civilized  world  would  direct 
their  attention  to  this  point,  and  faithfully  unite  their  efforts  to  remove 
existing  evils,  and  to  promote  the  common  welfare,  they  would  succeed. 

It  may  appear  to  be  a  singular  statement,  but  I  believe  it  is  perfectly 
true,  that  tne  world,  as  a  mass,  that  communities  as  such,  have  had 
very  little  regard  to  their  common  and  real  interests.  There  has  been 
an  amazing  insensibility,  not  to  say  fatuity,  with  regard  to  the  great 
and  paramount  claims  of  real  utility.  In  the  formation  of  governments, 
in  the  prosecution  of  great  national  measures,  and  in  many  of  the  interior 
regulations  of  civil  polity,  the  question  of  utility  has  certainly  not  had 
the  place  which  reasonable  beings  might  have  been  expected  to  give  it 
What  utility  has  there  been  in  supporting  expensive,  and  at  the  same  time, 
despotic  governments  ?  What  utility  in  the  whole  system  of  government- 
sinecures,  and  pensions  ?  What  utility  has  there  been  in  bloody  and 
devastating  wars  —  where  the  many,  in  thousands  and  millions,  have 
been  slain,  to  gratify  the  ambition,  anger,  or  caprice  of  the  few  ?  The 
very  basis  of  most  of  the  political  institutions  that  have  had  sway  in  the 
world,  has  been  laid  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  many  to  the 
interests  of  the  few.  And  that  strange  and  insane  passion,  which  the 
mass  of  mankind  have  cherished  for  doing  homage  to  hereditary  monarchs 
and  nobles,  is  in  direct  contravention  of  the  general  claims,  rights,  and 
interests  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  It  is  only  one  step  of  advance 
beyond  that  vassalage  and  subserviency  of  the  many  to  the  one,  which 
built  the  Egyptian  pyramids. 

But  the  world  is  awaking  to  this  monstrous  folly.  Our  own  institutions 
are  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  general  good.  The  struggle  now  in 
England  is  to  gain  the  same  object.  France  is  following  the  example. 
In  spite  of  the  factitious  claims  of  a  superannuated  and  despotic  line  of 
princes,  she  has  chosen  for  herself  a  citizen  king.  Indeed,  nothing 
could  furnish  a  stronger  evidence  of  the  progress  of  just  sentiments  in 
the  world,  than  a  comparison  of  the  last  revolution  in  France  with  that 
oi  '92.  And  what  is  the  language  of  that  people,  in  the  extraordinary 
and  lofty  position  which  it  has  taken  1  It  is  this :  '  We  have  interests,  and 
no  claims  of  legitimacy  shall  be  put  in  competition  with  them.  We 
have  interests,  and  we  will  cause  them  to  be  respected.  We  have  inter- 
ests,* they  say,  again,  *  and  we  are  ourselves  competent  to  the  manage- 
ment of  them.'  This  is  the  stand  taken  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  that  has 
shaken  half  of  the  thrones  in  Christendom  with  astonishment  and  terror. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  is  often  called  a  practical  age.  And 
although  there  is  not  a  liule,  doubtless,  that  is  shallow  and  superficial, 
which  passes  for  practical,  yet  it  marks  a  character  of  the  limes,  m  which 
it  is  equally  certain  that  there  is  much  of  promise,  and  much  of  promise 
that  no  former  age  has  afforded.     The  great  age  of  ulilUj/  has  come. 
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and  our  hope  is  that  it  can  never  be  turned  back.  Institutions  and 
establishments  are  beginning  to  be  searched  to  their  foundations,  that  it 
may  be  seen  whether  the  principle  of  utility  is  there ;  and  if  it  is  not 
found,  those  institutions  and  establishments,  whether  secular,  charitable, 
or  ecclesiastical,  cannot  long  stand.  Yes,  the  strange  inquiry  is  begin- 
ning to  be  made,  whether  this  and  that  part  of  the  great  machinery  of 
society  does  any  good;  and  human  reason  will  doubtless  be  found 
incorrigible,  when  fairly  set  at  work  in  that  direction.  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  four  thousand  persons,  of  the  humblest  class  of  operatives,  in  one 
of  the  manufacturing  towns  in  England,  (Manchester,  I  believe,)  should 
have  held  a  festival  in  celebration  of  the  late  revolution  in  France ;  and 
it  is  a  still  more  striking  and  monitory  fact,  that  these  persons,  with 
others  of  the  same  class,  should,  by  a  subscription  of  one  penny  per  week, 
have  raised  a  fund  of  several  hundred  pounds,  to  be  applied  by  a  committee 
of  their  own  choosing,  to  the  investigation  of  existing  evils  in  England: 
to  an  inquiry,  in  other  words,  for  the  principle  of  utility  in  their  laws  ana 
institutions.  Let  pensioners,  and  place-men,  and  privileged  classes  look 
to  it,  for  this  spirit  will  not  rest  till  it  is  satisfied ;  and  it  will  not  be 
satisfied,  until  it  has  worked  reform. 

The  advancement,  also,  that  is  making  in  the  practical  and  useful  arts, 
the  prodigious  improvements  in  machinery,  the  wonder-working  power 
of  steam,  though  on  the  first  application  they  may  produce  derangement 
and  distress  in  some  portions  of  society,  cannot  fail,  eventually,  to  raise 
the  mass.  There  will  be  more  comfort  and  more  leisure,  in  proportion  as 
machinery  does  the  work  of  human  hands  ;  and  with  leisure,  it  may  be 
hoped,  intelligence  will  advance  ;  with  comfort,  independence.  And 
with  the  enterprise  of  more  intelligent  and  independent  minds,  wealth 
will  be  more  generally  gained,  and  more  equally  diffused.  Suppose,  for 
illustration,  that  in  an  ag^ricultural  district,  mechanical  improvements 
could  be  introduced,  which  would  save  half  of  the  labour  of  tillage  and 
of  harvest.  The  condition  of  the  community  then  would  be  —  without 
undertaking  to  state  the  comparison  with  arithmetical  exactness  —  that 
fer  more  leisure  would  be  enjoyed,  and  that  many  more  comforts  might 
be  obtained  with  a  given  capital,  and  that  men  of  humble  means  might 
rise  to  greater  ease  and  independence.  And  if  these  advantages  werq 
not  abused,  it  is  obvious  that  there  might  be  more  happiness  and  more 
intelligence  in  such  a  community.  Society  has  never  yet,  indeed,  been 
in  a  condition  to  bear  so  much  leisure ;  but  intellectual  improvement 
and  moral  culture,  it  may  be  hoped,  are  advancing  to  sustain  the  world 
in  the  new  position  it  seems  likely  to  occupy. 

That  the  effects  to  be  experienced  from  the  invention  of  the  steam*;- 
engine,  and  the  modem  improvements  in  machinery,  must  be  the  oppor- 
tunity, at  least,  for  leisure,  and  an  increase  of  the  comforts  of  life,  cannot 
be  doubted.  Indeed,  the  temporary  results  in  England  have  gone  so 
fiir  in  one  of  these  directions,  as  with  many  to  bring  entirely  into  ques- 
tion the  utility  of  these  mechanical  improvements.  The  starving 
/Dperatives  of  England,  it  may  be  said,  know  too  well  what  leisure  is. 
And  in  some  sections,  both  in  England  and  in  France,  they  have 
ma(Uy  risen  against  a  power  that  seemed  to  them  to  be  their  enemy. 
But  society  will  soon  adjust  itself  to  the  new  situation  upon  which 
it  is  entering,  and  if  faith^l  to  itself,  it  will  advance  with  accelerated 
movement  toward  a  happier  condition. 
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Let  me  please  my  imafifination  —  if  such  the  reader  shall  consider 
the  employment  —  with  depicting  for  a  moment  the  features  of  that 
happy  condition.  Let  me  suppose,  then,  that  in  this  country  mecha« 
nical  improTements,  and  improved  methods  of  tillage,  too,  lessen,  hy 
one  half,  or  hy  one  third,  the  amount  of  human  lahor.  What  has 
passed  within  a  few  years,  gives  me  assurance  that  the  supposition  is 
by  no  means  extravagant.  Now,  one  effect  of  the  change  will  doubt- 
less be,  a  new  direction  of  our  industry  to  the  acquisition  of  new  com- 
forts, conveniences,  and  luxuries.  And  all  this,  if  not  abused,  must 
tend  to  greater  improvement  and  happiness.  Our  houses  will  be  more 
commodiously  built,  more  abundantly  furnished,  more  comfortably 
warmed  in  wmter,  and  ventilated  in  summer ;  and  disease,  pain,  misery, 
will  press  upon  us  from  fewer  quarters  than  they  now  do.  But  after 
all  the  new  directions  and  new  supplies  of  industry,  there  will  doubtless 
be  much  more  leisure  among  the  body  of  the  people.  Now,  let  us 
suppose,  that  with  improved  methods  of  education,  and  with  easier 
&ciiities  for  general  cultivation,  in  the  form  of  lyceums,  libraries,  appa- 
ratus, and  better  books  —  let  us  suppose  that  there  will  be  an  increasmg 
desire  of  knowledge,  eager  to  occupy  the  surplus  time  of  which  I  am 
speakincf.  If  it  shall  happen,  that  six  or  eight  hours  of  labor  in  the 
day  shall  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  physical  wants  of  society  —  if 
there  shall  then  be  three  or  four  hours  of  leisure  for  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  —  is  it  incredible,  that  a  taste  may  be  formed  which  shall 
incline  them  to  spend  a  portion  of  that  leisure  in  reading?  Is  not  this 
the  ordinary  result,  where  such  a  taste  is  formed,  and  such  an  oppor- 
tunity enjoyed  ?  —  or  is  every  calculation  visionary,  but  what  rests 
upon  the  grosser  part  of  human  nature? 

If  such  a  prospect  is  not  an  Utopian  dream  —  if  our  communities 
can  be  brought  into  such  a  condition,  or  into  any  considerable  approach 
to  it,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  happy  results  that  would  follow. 
The  world  would  begin  to  rise  to  its  true  dignity  and  welfiire. 
Men  would  feel  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  object  and  business  of  their  lives 
to  improve  their  minds,  as  truly  as  to  improve  their  estates.  In  that 
proportion,  the  passion  for  property  would  lose  its  present  hurtful 
extravagance.  The  vices  of  trade  would  begin  to  decline,  with  other 
vices.  The  mind  would  be  supplied,  and  the  cravings  of  the  body 
would  be  less  importunate.  The  soul  would  rely  more  upon  its  own 
proper  resources,  and  would  no  longer  have  occasion  to  lay  every 
thing  around  it  —  wealth,  show,  and  sensual  pleasure  —  under  such 
excessive  and  fatal  contributions  to  supply  its  own  unfurnished  void, 
and  boundless  want.  Then  might  we  hope  to  see  a  religion  intelli- 
gent, liberal,  and  pure  —  a  virtue  hearty,  sincere,  and  satisfying  —  a 
life  simple^  graceful,  dignified,  and  honorable  —  and  death,  the  passage- 
way of  a  happy  race  to  a  happier  and  loftier  scene  beyond. 

But  I  must  check  myself  in  the  course  of  these  anticipations,  to 
notice  one  or  two  other  promising  indications  in  the  present  state  of 
the  world. 

I  have  implied  all  along,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  discussion,  that  an 
increasing  intelligence  is  necessary  to  fulfil  the  newly- wakened  hopes 
of  mankind.  And  I  now  remark  another  of  the  great  encouraging 
signs  of  the  times,  —  that  a  regard  is  paid  to  the  mindy  such  as  distin- 
guishes  the  preseat  from  every  former  age. 
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I  might  say,  indeed,  that  human  nature  is  respected  as  it  never  was 
before.  I  might  cite  much  of  modem  speculation  that  tends  to  this 
point.  I  might  point  out  some  features  in  the  late  political  changes  in 
Europe,  and  still  more  the  great  change  of  opinion  that  is  now  going 
on  in  those  countries  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  man  to  man,  as 
bearing  the  same  complexion.  I  cannot  doubt,  from  all  the  indications 
which  literature,  religion,  and  politics  are  furnishing,  that  there  are 
thousands  of  silent  thinkers,  who  will  yet  be  writers  and  speakers,  and 
who  will  bring  forward  new  and  more  powerful  views  of  the  great 
claim  of  human  nature  over  all  other  claims. 

But  I  said  that  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  mind ;  and  I  mean  now 
not  simply  to  its  claims,  but  to  its  education  and  culture.  The  great 
effort  that  is  now  making  in  Prussia,  in  England,  in  France,  and  in 
this  country  —  and  it  will  extend  itself  to  other  countries  —  the  great 
effort,  I  say,  that  is  making  to  carry  down  knowledge  and  science  to 
the  whole  mass  of  society,  is  altogether  without  a  precedent  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  cannot  be  without  effects.  It  is  impossible 
that  it  should  succeed  in  any  measure  without  the  most  direct  and 
necessary  tendency  to  change  the  state  of  society,  of  influence,  property, 
laws,  ana  institutions,  and  of  every  thing  that  aflfects  human  happiness. 
Men  will  not  blindly  wander  about  beneath  the  shadow  of  despotic 
thrones  —  letting  things  above  them,  and  about  them,  take  their  own 
course,  and  careless  what  course  they  do  take  —  they  will  not  thus  be 
indifferent  and  passive,  when  they  are  once  brought  to  think.  At  any 
rate,  to  elevate  the  mass  of  mankmd  to  the  condition  of  thinking  beings, 
will  be  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  mankind ;  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  hope  much  from  it.  Other  means  have  been  tried,  without  success  — 
despotism  and  liberty,  law  and  license,  superstition  and  atheism :  let 
the  trial  now  be  made,  and  let  it  be  seen  what  thinking  can  do. 

In  this  connection,  I  regard  the  efforts  in  this  country  for  advancing 
popular  education,  as  of  great  moment  and  interest.  The  simultaneous 
conventions  of  teachers  in  several  of  the  States,  and  the  meetings  in 
many  of  our  counties,  not  only  promise  great  good,  but  they  are  indica- 
tions of  a  new  and  unparallelea  impulse  in  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion. Amidst  all  the  conventions,  convocations,  and  assemblies  that 
have  been  held  in  the  world,  in  what  country,  or  in  what  age,  before, 
have  there  ever  been  conventions  of  the  teacners  of  youth,  to  consult 
upon  the  best  methods  of  educating  the  whole  rising  youth  of  a  nation? 

But  I  must  hasten  to  notice  a  third  leading  feature  of  the  age,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  its  religious  character.  It  is  not  only  the  age  of  utility, 
and  of  popular  education,  but  it  is  the  great  religious  age  of  the  world. 

It  is  an  age  of  unprecedented  religious  controversy.  Compared  with 
the  prevalence  and  extent  of  this,  the  controversy  of  the  reformation 
was  very  limited,  and  it  was  full  half  of  it,  indeed,  of  a  secular  and  poli- 
tical character.  It  was  carried  on  by  priests  and  kings,  and  did  not 
enlist  the  attention  of  the  body  of  the  people,  as  controversies  now  do  — 
certainly  not  in  the  shape  of  an  abstract  question  of  truth  or  falsehood. 
Now,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  religious  controversies  of  the 
age  —  however  much  good,  or  however  much  evil  they  may  be  thought 
to  do  —  it  is  certain  that  they  prove  religion  to  be  a  subject  of  unexam- 
pled interest  and  attention.  I  cannot,  for  myself,  doubt,  that  much  good 
is  to  result  from  these  agitations.     If  inquiry  is  better  than  implicit 
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acquiescence,  we  must  consent,  till  men  are  perfect,  to  have  contro- 
versies, and  to  have  a  portion  of  truth  and  piety  gained  through  this 
medium. 

Again,  the  present  is  an  age  of  religious  enterprise.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  refer  for  proof  to  the  numerous,  the  almost  innumerable  societies 
that  are  formed  and  forming  in  every  part  of  Protestant  Christendom  for 
the  propagation,  explanation,  and  defence  of  religion.  The  Sunday- 
School  enterprise  is  one,  especially,  that  must  produce  a  powerful  effect 
upon  the  religious  character  of  the  coming  age.  When  I  look,  too,  at 
the  success  that  is  attending  individual  effort ;  when  I  see  one  or  two 
men  gathering  coadjutors  around  them,  and  effecting,  almost  at  a  single 
blow,  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade ;  another  searching  out  the  prisons 
of  a  whole  country,  and  correcting  the  evils  of  their  discipline ;  and 
another  penetrating  the  frightful  mass  of  vice  and  poverty  in  the  crowded 
city,  and  showing,  both  by  argument  and  experiment,  that  that  most  hope- 
less of  all  cases  is  not  hopeless ;  and  then  when  I  turn  to  the  success  of 
religious  efforts,  on  a  large  scale,  —  especially,  when  I  contemplate  the 
most  unlooked-for  and  most  delightful  progress  of  the  temperance 
reform  —  I  hear  on  every  side  the  voice  of  encouragement,  as  if  it 
already  sounded  the  trumpet  of  victory  over  all  the  powers  of  sin,  and 
vice,  and  complicated  evil. 

And  yet  beneath  all  this  visible  action,  I  see  a  still  deeper  work  that 
is  going  on  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Literature  is  taking  a  deeper  reli- 
gious tone  than  it  has  ever  before  taken.  Moral  instruction,  whether 
proceeding  from  the  chair  of  the  philosopher,  or  the  pulpit  of  the 
preacher,  is  at  length  sounding  the  depths  of  the  human  lieart,  and 
pouring  light  upon  its  awful  and  unfathomable  mysteries.  Thousands 
of  minds  that  stood  aloof  from  religion,  have  entered  into  communion 
with  it,  have  felt  its  power,  and  found  it  to  be  joy  and  life  to  them. 
Amidst  the  claims  of  different  sects  for  converts  —  about  which  I  care 
but  little  in  the  comparison  —  amidst  these  contending  claims,  I  see,  as 
I  apprehend,  one  thing  to  cheer  them  all  —  one  great  revival  of  religion 
in  England,  in  Grennany,  in  France,  and  in  this  country  —  one  deep, 
or  at  least  deepening,  impression  of  the  indispensableness  of  this  prin- 
ciple to  compose  social  difficulties,  to  guarantee  public  order,  and  to 
satisfy  the  otherwise  insatiable  cravings  of  the  human  heart.  Supersti- 
tion has  had  its  reign  ;  skepticism  has  had  its  reign,  and  &ith  has  come,* 
and  it  is  yet  more  fully  to  come.  And  by  faith,  now,  I  do  not  mean 
acquiescence ;  I  do  not  mean  the  repeating  of  a  creed ;  but  I  mean  the 
faith  of  the  heart.  And  I  firmly  believe,  that  no  age  of  the  world  ever 
evinced  so  much  as  the  present  of  this  faith  —  this  rational  religious  con- 
viction. There  is  an  extended  and  growing  sense  of  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  religion  to  human  welfare.  The  old  idea  that  religion  waa 
necessary  to  the  state  —  that  is,  a  useful  state-engine  —  the  old  dogma 
that  feith  only  was  necessary  to  salvation  —  the  Antinomian  dogma,  that 
is  —  how  far  were  these  states  of  the  religious  principle,  from  that  vital 
conviction  of  its  value  that  is  now  establishing  itself  in  the  reason  and 
moral  sensibility  of  mankind !  How  much  unconscious  skepticism  was 
there  in  those  days,  that  wore  the  form  of  religion !  France,  that  has 
found  her  way  through  a  world  of  religious  ceremonies  to  no  religion 
at  all,  is  now  in  a  much  feirer  way  to  faith  than  she  ever  was  before. 
There  is  &r  more  true  religion  in  the  churches,  and  universities,  and 
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common  schools  of  Germany,  than  there  was  on  the  battle-fields  of  her 
Holy  Wars.  England  is  manifesting  a  religious  spirit,  beyond  all 
example  in  her  history.  And  I  am  sure  that  our  own  country  is  not 
behind  in  proofe  of  this  grand  tendency  of  modern  civilization.  Reli- 
gion is  more  and  more  taking  a  place  like  that  which  science  holds  in 
the  world,  as  being  the  result  of  inquiry,  and  rational  conviction.  Let 
it  take  its  right  place,  and  it  will  be  as  impossible  that  it  should  decline  — 
it  will  be  as  impossible  that  it  should  not  advance  —  as  the  same  things 
are  impossible  of  science,  of  art,  or  of  the  ordinary  prudence  of  life. 
And  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  that  religion  never  had  so  strong  a  hold 
upon  the  civilized  world,  since  its  nations  rose  from  barbarism,  supersti- 
tion, and  idolatry. 

In  all  this,  I  am  sensible  that  I  am  expressing  opinions  quite  at 
variance  with  those  of  our  modern  alarmists.  We  are  told,  that  all  iaith 
and  reverence  are  dying  out  of  the  world  — that  every  thing  holy  and 
venerable  is  soon  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  the  profene  multitude ; 
that  the  lower  classes  are  rising  against  the  higher,  the  peasant  against 
the  noble,  the  ignorant  against  the  wise,  the  poor  against  the  rich ;  and 
that  as  popular  forms  of  government  are  giving  them  the  controlling 
power,  they  will  wield  it  in  licentious  retaliation  and  wild  disorder; 
and  that,  in  fine,  another  flood  of  barbarism,  bearing  slaughter,  rapine, 
and  anarchy  in  its  course,  will  overwhelm  the  world.  This  exclusive 
and  exceeding  dread  of  the  people,  it  does  seem,  might,  some  of  it,  be 
spared  for  their  masters.  The  despotism  of  the  few,  whether  kings, 
nobles,  or  superiors  of  whatever  kind,  is  obviously  to  be  feared,  because 
their  interests  are  not  identical  with  those  of  the  many.  That  the  many 
should  deliberately  set  about  oppressing  or  destroying  themselves, 
seems  not  quite  so  clear  a  case  for  the  exercise  of  reasonable  jealousy, 
or  apprehension. 

There  is  danger,  doubtless,  to  be  apprehended  from  the  ascendancy 
and  rule  of  the  many.  But  this  danger  seems  to  be  lessened  by  two  or 
three  considerations,  that  may  justly  be  adduced,  also,  as  strengthening 
my  general  argument  in  favor  of  the  hopeful  prospects  of  the  world. 

One  is,  the  awakened  caution  of  the  world  on  this  very  subject 
The  very  alarmists  give  us  encouragement.  We  should  not  be  safe 
without  them.  We  would  not  lose  the  tory  party  from  the  world,  for 
any  consideration.  The  popular  movement  of  the  age  needs  an  oppo- 
sition. In  fine,  our  hopes  are  strengthened  by  the  very  circumstances 
that  many  are  beginning  to  fear. 

One  of  the  greatest  occasions  for  alarm,  some  years  ago,  was,  that 
nobody  was  alarmed.  We  seemed  to  think  we  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  make  orations,  and  sing  anthems,  and  celebrate  feasts,  in  praise  of 
liberty-.  But  at  length,  amidst  the  declining  tones  of  that  old  and 
childish  boasting,  a  voice  of  caution  and  of  doubt  has  broke  in,  and  it 
is  waxing  louder  and  louder.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that,  at  this  moment, 
in  the  two  freest  countries  in  the  world,  England  and  America,  the 
number  of  tory  thinkers  is  daily  increasing  —  the  number  of  those,  I 
mean,  who  think  that  government  should  bo  strengthened,  and  the 
popular  will  restrained  —  the  number  of  sober  and  cautious  men,  who 
think  that  all  great  changes,  to  be  safe,  must  be  gradual,  and  that  the 
popular  mass  should  be  held  back  rather  than  hurried  forward.  This 
fact  may  be  held  up  to  us,  I  know,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  by  the 
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enemies  of  free  institutioiis ;  but  really  there  could  be  nothing  so  much 
against  us,  as  the  want  of  this  very  fact.  If  there  were  no  fear,  I  repeat, 
there  would  be  no  safety.  If  we  were  all  sleeping,  in  a  situation  which 
demands  the  most  jealous  and  vigilant  watch,  we  should  of  course  be 
lost  Nor  this  fear  that  is  springing  up  on  every  side,  so  long  as  it 
does  not  degenerate  into  pusillanimity,  or  despair,  is  a  sign  and  promise 
of  good.  Nations,  in  proportion  as  they  are  free,  are,  like  individuals, 
put  upon  their  moral  responsibility,  and  an  essential  element  of  all  such 
responsibility,  to  render  it  safe,  is  fear.  A  nation  entering  into  battle, 
perhaps,  should  not  fear;  but  a  nation  entering  into  this  moral  conflict, 
shoula  fear  —  must  fear  —  or  it  will  be  inevitably  lost. 

Another  encouraging  sign,  is,  that  the  mass  of  the  people,  concerning 
whose  violence  all  these  fears  are  entertained,  has,  in  every  instance, 
thus  far,  acted  better  than  was  expected  of  them.  This  has  been 
emphatically  the  case  in  France  and  England ;  and  I  trust  that  when 
the  trial  comes  to  us,  if  it  ever  shall  come,  in  the  shape  of  any  great 
and  palpable  emergency,  like  the  danger  of  civil  war,  or  of  a  division 
of  the  union —  if  it  ever  shall  come,  in  a  way  to  make  the  people  feel 
that  there  is  real  danger —  I  trust,  I  say,  that  the  whole  people  of  this 
country  will  show  a  sobriety  and  moderation,  at  least  as  much  beyond 
the  expectation  of  many,  as  did  those  of  Paris  or  of  England.  The  truth  is, 
that  it  imparts  dignity  and  strength  to  the  mind  of  a  people,  to  entrust 
them  with  the  management  of  their  own  affairs.  Nor  can  it  well  be 
conceived  why  a  little  knowledge  in  the  case  should  drive  them  to 
distraction.  No ;  knowledge  and  responsibility  are  conservative  prin- 
ciples—  they  are  restraining  principles.  A  mob,  rising  against  its 
rulers,  carrying  fire  and  sword  through  the  country,  under  a  notion 
that  that  country  belongs  to  their  rulers,  and  not  to  them — this  is  a 
thing  we  can  understand.  A  people,  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  may  act  with 
the  wildness  and  caprice  of  children.  But  a  mob  destroying  its  own 
dwellings  —  a  people  rising  against  itself — an  educated  people,  per- 
ceiving its  own  interests,  and  yet  bent  upon  destroying  its  own  inte- 
rests —  this  national  suicide  is  what  no  people  ever  did,  nor  ever  can 
commit. 

Besides,  it  is  farther  to  be  considered,  that  a  mob  is  one  thing,  and  a 
whole  people  in  revolt  is  quite  another.  A  mob  may  be  created  in 
some  particular  district,  or  city,  and  it  may  arm  itself  against  a  free 
government,  as  well  as  against  a  despotic  government,  though  it  is  less 
ukely  to  do  so ;  but  how  shall  a  whole  people  arise  to  overturn  a 
government  which  a  whole  people,  and  nobody  else,  makes  to  be  what 
It  is?  It  requires  the  keenest  sense  of  oppression  to  arouse  and  com- 
bine a  whole  nation  in  this  manner,  and  how  can  the  thing  happen 
when  there  is  no  oppression  ?  It  must  be  an  extremely  difficult  thing, 
in  either  of  the  liberalized  nations  of  Europe,  to  say  nothing  of  our 
own  country,  to  kindle  up  such  a  widelv-spread  commotion.  If  Paris  were 
always  to  be  France,  as  it  has  been  called  —  if  it  were  to  be  the  nation  — 
it  might  be  easy  in  that  country  to  destroy  or  to  construct  a  government 
in  three  days.  But  with  the  waning  power  and  splendor  of  the  court, 
the  extinction  of  a  hereditary  nobility,  and  the  introduction  of  suffrage 
into  the  political  system  of  the  country,  Paris  is  fast  losing  its  far-famed 
distinction.  As  for  England,  its  people  are  too  intelligent,  too  comfort- 
able, and  too  stable  in  character,  to  render  any  such  conclusion  probable. 
Let  any  one  travel  through  that  rich  and  mvored  country — the  most 
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delightful,  the  most  grateful  spectacle  to  the  eye,  take  it  all  in  all, 
of  any  country  under  heaven;  let  him  see  the  perfection  to  which 
every  thing  is  carried  there  —  agriculture,  mechanism,  and  the  whole 
machinery  of  social  comfort;  let  him  gaze,  as  he  passes,  upon  its 
cver-ffreen  fields,  its  lovely  landscapes,  its  old  ancestral  trees,  embower- 
ing thousands  of  beautiful  cottages,  as  well  as  surrounding  hundreds 
of  princely  palaces ;  let  him  linger  about  its  ancient  and  venerable 
churches,  its  mighty  cathedrals,  its  stupendous  ruins,  around  which  the 
affections  of  the  people  are  clinging,  like  the  ever-fresh  ivy  that  clothes 
them ;  and  he  will  find  it  as  difficult,  as  it  would  be  horrible,  to  believe, 
that  the  children  of  the  soil  should  rise  to  carry  fire,  and  swoid,  and 
slaughter,  through  that  glorious  and  beautiful  country. 

The  unexpected  length  to  which  this  article  has  run,  although  con- 
sisting of  imperfect  hints,  obliges  me  to  bring  it  abruptly  to  a  close ;  as 
also  to  defer,  till  another  number,  some  observations  which  I  intended 
to  offer  on  the  Duties  of  the  Age. 


READING   OP   THE   WILL. 

It  was  a  gorgeous  room,  —  the  rich,  warm  light 
Which  tnrough  the  half-drawn  crim8on  curtains  streamed, 

Softened  a  blaze  of  splendor  else  too  bright : 
Like  orient  pearl,  the  gold-rimmed  mirrors  gleamed ; 

Blushed  the  pale  statues ;  while  each  picturedknight 
That  graced  the  walls,  as  fresh  from  slaughter  seemed. 

There  wealth  had  toiled  to  rival  and  outshine 

The  feudal  pomp  of  old  baronial  line. 

Such  was  the  hall  of  banquet,  where  fiill  oft 

Had  fieasted  high,  the  noble  and  the  fair : 
And  titled  rank  its  cap  of  pride  had  doffed, 

In  homage  to  the  upstart  millicnaire, 
Whose  mushroom  lineage  inwardly  it  scofied. 

Now  at  that  cold  and  final  banquet,  where, 
As  Hamlet  says,  we  eat  not,  but  are  eat. 
Less  courtly  guests  the  purse-proud  host  had  met. 

Death  had  consigned  him  to  his  mighty  larder. 

And  worms  upon  the  pampered  corse  were  aining ; 
For  when  departs  the  soul,  rthe  body  V  warder,) 

Those  gentry  soon  begin  tneir  loathsome  twming. 
Unmannered  pioneers!  —  no  high  regard,  or 

Reverence  ror  wealth  obstructs  their  horrid  mining : 
Cold  day,  to  them,  is  but  the  '  raw  material,' 
From  pauper  del^  to  '  porcelam'  hnpeiial. 

But  while  below  sround;  Death's  blind  scaveneera 
Wound,  through  the  nch  man's  dust,  thehr  smny  way» 

Avarice,  that  abject  appetite,  which  stirs 
The  hearts  of^reptiles  meaner  far  than  they, 

Had  gathered  to  his  doors  the  flatterers 
Who  came  to  look  for  their  posthumous  pay : 

Hoping— to  liqmdate  their  penury's  bill— 

A  fit  'consideration'  in  the  wilL 

And  there  they  sat,  'a  goodly  convocation,' 

In  all  the  hollow  drcumstanoe  of  wo ; 
Perfect  in  every  outward  preparation 

Of  solemn  pomp  and  pnansaic  show. 
Among  them  there  waa  little  conversation, 

For  mutual  hatred  barred  the  feelings'  flow ; 
Each  eyed  hia  ftUow,  as  a  wolf  misht  j^are 
Up  from  the  pivy  a  zml  seeks  to  Bharok 
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Anon,  the  door  was  opened,  and  walked  in 

A  small,  gray  man ;  and  'neath  his  arm  he  bore 
That  yellow  preparation  of  a  skin 

Hiffht  parchment,  whose  pale  aq>ect  I  abhor : 
And  ha  the  man  of  law,  now  came  to  roin 

The  legal  yam  which  he  had  writ  before. 
There  was  much  covert  satire  in  his  air, 
As  rose  the  group,  and  bow^d  him  to  a  chair. 

Nervous  with  eagerness,  on  thorns  they  sat, 

While  h&  with  much  sangfroid  and  little  hasten 
(Although  ne  well  knew  what  they  would  be  at,) 

Its  pink-tape  fastenings  from  the  scroll  unlaced. 
At  length,  'twas  all  uniolded,  smooth  and  flat. 

Then  spectacles  upon  his  nose  he  placed ; 
A  moment  pored  in  silence  o'er  the  deed. 
Coughed  solemnly,  and  then  began  to  read. 

•  Being  of  sound  mind*  —  the  scroll  commenced  thus- wise  — 

Proceeding —  some  old  servants  being  pensioned — 
*I  fi;ive,  bequeath,  make  over,  and  devise^ 
In  irusi'  —  here  two  executors  were  mentioned  — 

*  All  my  hard  cash,  stocks,  bonds,  and  policies, 

(That  none  may  say  mv  heart  was  ill-intentioned,) 
Worth  half  a  million,  if  toe  funds  don't  fall, 
To  build  and  to  endow  a  hospital 

'  My  real  estate,  worth  — say  a  million  more, 

To  build  a  place  of  worship,  I  bestow  : 
To' (here  were  named  of  friends  above  a  score,) 

*  A  mighty  debt  of —  gratitude  1  owe ; 
But  as  they  ail  and  each  have  said  and  swore. 

That  when  mv  head  was  laid  the  sod  below, 
Nothing  on  earth  would  claim  their  further  care, 
I  will  not  mock  with  gifts  their  deep  despair.' 

Here  paused  the  lawyer,  and  looked  slily  round, 

But  on  each  face  met  such  a  leer  and  grin 
Of  fiendish  malice,  that  he  had  good  ground 

To  doubt  the  safety  of  his  musty  skin  : 
For,  though  another^s  wishes  to  expound 

Could  not  injustice  be  construed  a  sin, 
Men  sometimes  on  an  agent  bUndly  falL 
Because  they  cannot  reach  the  principaL 

For  a  brief  moment,  fury  master'd  speech : 

'T  was  hke  the  pause  ere  yet  the  lighted  train 
The  subterranean  maga'zine  can  reach. 

Whose  hidden  thunler  splits  the  rocks  in  twain. 
Then,  in  all  phrase  malignity  can  teach 

To  lip  and  tongue,  burst  passion's  hurricane : 
The  men  stamptd,  hissed,  and  impiously  swore — 
The  women  sliheked,  rusn'd  out,  and  slammed  the  dooc 

At  length  a  sense  of  something  like  popiiety 

Their  fiery  indignation  'gan  (o  cool ; 
Each  was  ashamed  of  havmffbeen  so  rioty. 

And  felt  and  looked  a  little  like  a  fool,  — 
As,  with  a  look  of  dolorous  sobriety. 

Much  like  a  child's  who  has  been  whipped  at  school, 
With  heads  depressed,  clenched  hands,  and  knitted  brows, 
The  group  of  pseudo  mourners  left  the  house. 

And  such  as  theirs  be  ever  the  rewaxd 

Of  all,  who,  like  the  Israelites  of  old. 
Make  gold  their  god  —  to  be  at  last  debarred 

From  that  for  which  their  dignity  they  sold. 
The  foulest  leprosy  that  ever  scarrra 

The  human  soul,  is  greediness  of  gold. 
A  thousand  crimes  its  parentage  may  claim,  — 
Mulder  it  armeth,  and  it  buyeth  shamt  t  B. 
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Reader,  —  do  you  skate?  Have  you  ever  enjoyed  the  exulting 
sense  of  standing  upon  some  wide,  ice-bound  river,  having  your  loins 
girded  about,  and  your  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  that  pleasant 
pastime  ?  If  not,  then  hath  the  culture  of  your  understanding  been 
grievously  neglected.  With  me,  skating  is  a  passion.  When  the  winter 
air  is  mild  and  bracing —  when  there  are  no  clouds  about  the  zenith,  but 
a  few  quiet,  golden  ones,  hanging  like  a  rich  curtain  all  round  the 
horizon  — then  to  step  with  your  glittering  heel  upon  an  expanse  of  con- 
gelated  chrystal,  and  outstrip  the  wind  —  there  is  rapture  in  it.  It  is 
the  quintessence  of  life  and  *  free  moral  agency.*  You  can  go  where  you 
list,  and  as  you  list ;  fast  or  slow;  gliding  or  shooting  over  the  area  where 
you  are  disporting,  until  it  is  with  lines  *  both  centric  and  eccentric 
scribbled  o'er,'  — and  you  feel  that  you  have  done  wonders.  I  love  to 
push  onward  in  a  straight  line,  or  to  wheel  in  curious  circumgyrations  ; 
forming  parallels  and  circles  on  my  bright  high-dutchers;  leaving  droves 
behind,  and  feeling  at  my  heart  the  fiery  glow  of  the  skater's  ambition; 
until  the  city,  with  its  spires,  and  flags  flouting  the  sky,  disappears  in 
the  distance.  There  is  nothing  like  it,  —  for  it  is,  next  to  a  sleigh-ride, 
the  very  soul  of  existence.  Nature  to  me  is  very  beautiful  in  winter. 
How  pure  is  the  air!  What  loveliness,  surpassing  even  the  spring- 
time, rests  on  the  landscape !  The  hills,  rising  pale  and  blue  afer ;  the 
vales  and  plains,  dotted  with  farm-yards,  where  the  herds  are  huddled 
*  in  their  cotes  secure,'  and  the  yellow  straw  or  green  hay,  marks  the 
place  of  their  pleased  imprisonment.  From  the  barn,  you  hear  the 
hollow-sounding  flail  of  the  thresher ;  from  the  street,  near  and  far,  the 
cheerful  jingle  of  bells ;  and  all  around  you,  when  you  gain  some  emi- 
nence, you  behold  the  shining  lakes  and  mountains,  bright  as  silver  in 
the  beams  of  the  sun  !  Then  again,  winter  is  so  perfectly  salubrious. 
Sanctified  and  enshrined  in  its  atmosphere,  *  the  dog,  the  horse,  the  rat,* 
though  never  so  defunct,  are  inoflTensive  for  months  ;  whereas,  in  the 
solstice,  they  would  directly  fill  your  nostril  with  indignation,  and  de- 
mand prompt  exequies.  I  say  I  like  winter,  and  I  care  not  who  knows 
it.    He  that  differs  from  me,  may  go  his  ways.    His  taste  mislikes  me. 

Charles  Kemble  is  probably  one  of  the  best  skaters  in  the  world.  Jehu ! 
how  he  used  to  *  go  it '  on  the  Schuylkill,  —  until  he  seemed,  not  an 
aged,  wig-ensconced  man,  in  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon,  but  a 
creature  of  the  elements,  endowed  with  the  power  of  out-chasing  the 
very  lightnings  of  heaven.  His  elementary  instruction  began  on  the 
Serpentine,  in  London;  it  was  completed  in  Germany;  and  he  now 
stands  before  the  world,  accounted  a  superior  skater  —  oh,  very  much 
so  !     But  he  is  very  dull  in  Macbeth. 


Winter  gives  energy  to  every  thing.  A  full  city,  in  sleighingf- 
time,  is  a  perfect  carnival.  Whew ! — how  the  cutters,  pungs,  and  fonrs- 
in-hand,  sweep  over  the  pav6  !    How  the  bells  tintinnabulate !    Woman 
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looks  sweeter  then,  than  ever.  The  demoiselle  in  her  hoa,  with  her 
muff  and  fur-shoes,  pres^its  a  picture  of  warmth  and  comfort,  that  yon 
cannot  too  much  admire.  At  this  season  —  perhaps  in  this  I  am  pecu- 
liar —  *  high  mountains  are  a  feelinfi^.'  How  I  should  liked  to  hare 
heen  with  Napoleon,  when  he  crossed  those  wintry  Alps !  —  to  hare 
shared  in  the  excitement  —  the  danger  —  the  triumph !  Never,  in  all 
his  brilliant  career,  did  he  perform  an  act  more  sublime  and  powerful, 
in  my  eyes.  This  alone,  had  he  achieved  nothing  more,  would  have 
stamped  him  the  greatest  Captain  of  his  age. 


Appropos  of  Napoleon.  I  remember  hearing  from  somebody,  or 
reading  in  some  book,  or  pamphlet,  or  newspaper  —  bear  with  me,  kind 
reader,  in  this  incertitude,  for  I  have  forgotten  all  the  particulars  —  an 
anecdote  of  him,  that  seems  to  me  worth  preserving  —  or  perhaps  I 
should  rather  say,  rescuing  —  from  the  oblivion  to  which  it  is  rapidly 
hastening.  It  finely  illustrates  one  portion  of  his  infinitely-diversified 
character;  and  I  marvel  that  it  has  escaped  the  notice  or  the  researches 
of  all  his  biographers,  eulogists,  critics,  and  censors.  I  must  be  forgiven, 
if,  in  recalling  it,  I  should  be  guilty  of  a  lapse  from  historical  accuracy: 
I  am  a  sad  bungler  at  dates,  and  my  library  boasts  not  a  '  Chronology.' 

Thus  ran  the  tale.  One  of  the  detenus,  whom  the  abrupt  resumption 
of  hostilities  after  the  short  peace  of —  Tilsit,  was  it  ?  —  found  a  wan- 
derer upon  the  French  soil,  for  his  greater  misfortune,  was  an  English- 
man of  large  fortune,  and  some  rank  above  that  of  a  mere  private  gentle- 
man —  but  whether  knight,  baron,  or  baronet,  is  more  than  I  can 
remember.  He  was  a  widower,  with  an  only  child,  a  daughter.  He 
had  become  personally  known  to  the  Emperor,  when  First  Consul,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  friendship  had  sprung  up  between  them.  This  friend- 
ship was  in  some  sort  renewed,  when  the  Englishman  became  an  invo- 
luntary resident  of  the  French  capital ;  the  rigors  of  detention  and  sur- 
veillance were  much  softened  in  his  behalf,  and  he  was  oflen  a  partaker 
of  the  Emperor's  hospitality  —  not  indeed  at  the  formal  levees  and  soirees 
of  the  palace,  but  in  private  and  familiar  visits,  of  which  Napoleon  was 
fond,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  appropriated  as  much  of  his 
time,  as  could  be  spared  from  the  immense  number  and  magnitude  of 
his  burdensome  imperial  occupations.  The  Englishman  was  discreet, 
and  the  monarch  condescending ;  their  Ute-a-Utes  were,  therefore,  not 
infrequent,  and  both  parties  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  their  repetition. 

The  child  of  the  Englishman  had  been  placed  at  a  school  m  one  of 
the  provincial  towns :  but  he  solicited  and  obtained  from  his  imperial 
friend  permission  for  her  to  join  him  at  Paris.  He  received  intelligence 
of  her  setting  out,  accompanied  by  a  faithful  domestic ;  but  days  passed 
away,  and  she  came  not  to  lighten  his  solitude.  His  anxiety  and  alarm 
gained  strength,  day  after  day,  until  at  length  they  drove  him  almost  to 
frenzy.  He  implored  leave  to  proceed  in  search  of  her,  and  it  was 
granted ;  but  the  search  proved  unavailing.  He  was  enabled  to  trace 
her  some  distance  on  her  journey  to  the  capital,  but  at  a  certain  point, 
all  indications  disappeared,  and  he  was  driven  to  the  miserable  convic- 
tion that,  in  some  mysterious  and  unaccountable  manner,  she  had  perished. 
He  returned  to  Paris,  almost  heart-broken. 
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The  morning  after  his  arrival,  he  was  astonished  by  a  sudden  visit 
from  an  officer,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  gens-d'armes,  who  arrested  him 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor.  His  first  emotion  was  astonishment  — ^ 
his  second  indignation ;  and  this  was  not  a  little  heightened,  when  the 
officer,  with  an  unusual  degree  of  harshness  and  brusquerie,  announced 
to  him  that  he  was  accused  of  conspiring  against  the  life  of  the  Emperor, 
and  that  he  was  to  be  confined,  en  secret^  until  the  day  of  his  trial  before 
a  military  commission. 

His  temper  was  naturally  quick  and  ardent,  and  it  vented  itself  in 
reproaches,  exclamations,  and  perhaps  a  few  oaths  —  but  as  they  were 
uttered  in  English,  they  seemed  to  produce  no  effect  on  the  officer.  He 
was  placed  in  a  carriage  —  the  blinds  were  drawn  —  and  the  horses 
started  at  full  speed. 

After  riding  some  distance,  but  in  what  direction  the  prisoner  could 
not  determine,  by  reason  of  the  closeness  of  the  vehicle,  it  stopped  sud- 
denly —  a  bandage  was  drawn  over  his  eyes,  and  he  was  led  into  some 
building ;  but  whether  the  Conciergerie,  or  the  Bic^tre,  he  could  only 
conjecture.  After  traversing  various  passages,  in  silence,  but  brooding 
over  his  wrongs,  and  almost  bursting  with  indignation,  his  progress  was 
arrested,  the  blind  was  removed  from  his  eyes,  and  he  found  himself  in 
presence  of  his  friend^  the  Emperor.  His  first  glance  conveyed  mere 
wonder ;  but  those  which  followed  it,  were  glowing  with  anger,  which 
increased  at  every  moment.  The  brow  of  Napoleon  wore  a  gloomy 
frown,  but  the  heart  of  the  Englishman  was  too  full  of  wrath  to  quail 
even  before  that  fearful  sign  ;  it  was  but  reflected  from  his  own  bold 
front.  *  Tyrant!'  he  exclaimed —  but  before  he  could  add  another  word, 
a  door  was  flung  open,  and  his  blooming  child  bounded,  all  life  and  love- 
liness, into  his  arms.  Amazement  and  happiness  made  him  dumb; 
and  Napoleon,  smiling  as  none  but  him  could  smile,  turned  to  leave  the 
room,  with  the  single  remark:  *Joy  and  surprise  would  have  turned 
your  brain ;  it  was  belter  to  prepare  you  for  tne  shock,  by  rousing  you 
to  anger.' 

The  surpassing  skill  of  Fouche's  myrmidons  had  been  called  into 
employment  by  the  Emperor's  command,  and  had  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing the  child,  —  but  how,  or  where,  I  have  forgotten. 


Poor  Napoleon  I  I  can  never  think  of  his  brilliant  career,  and 
desolate  end,  without  feeling  the  sublimity  of  Massillon's  ejaculation 
over  the  dead  body  of  his  monarch,  as  it  lay  in  state  before  him,  in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  •  '  God  alone  is  great  P  He  commissions 
Death,  with  his  cold  shaft,  and  the  mighty  are  fallen.  The  cemetery  is 
sublimer  than  the  battle,  or  the  coronation.  There  speaks  a  power 
which  is  beyond  all  others  ;  there,  in  the  rustling  grass,  or  whisper  of 
the  cypress^^-e  hear  the  knell  of  nations,  and  the  prophecy  of  that  to 
which  they  all  must  come  —  to  dust  and  silence  !  I  am  tempted,  here, 
to  transcribe  one  of  the  noblest  poems  ever  written  in  our  language.  It 
may  be  familiar  to  some  of  my  readers,  but  it  is  worth  a  hundred 
perusals ;  while  to  those  who  have  never  seen  it,  I  convey  a  treasure  and 
a  talisman  —  a  memento  mori    The  author,  Herbert  Knowles,  wrote  it 
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at  twilight,   in  the   church-yard   of  Richmond,   England.      Shortly 
afterward,  '  he  died  and  was  buried,'  in  the  flower  of  his  manhood. 


THE   DEAD. 


*  MsTHiKKJ  It  {•  good  to  be  her« :  if  thon  wilt,  let  us  build  three  tabemmclet ;  one  for  thee,  one 
for  MoMt,  and  one  for  EUw.'  Tms  Bible. 

Mbthikxs  it  is  ffood  to  be  here  r 
If  thou  wilt,  let  us  build —  but  for  whom? 

Nor  Elias  nor  Moses  appear ; 
But  the  shadows  of  cvenine  encompass  with  gloom 
The  abode  of  the  Dead,  and  the  place  of  the  tomb. 

Shall  we  build  to  Ambition?  Ah  no! 
Affrighted,  he  shrinketh  away ; 

For  see,  they  would  pin  him  below, 
In  a  dark  narrow  cave,  and  begirt  with  cold  clay, 
To  the  meanest  of  reptiles,  a  peer  and  a  prey. 

To  Beauty  ?  Ah  no  !  —  she  forgets 
The  charm  that  she  wielded  before ; 

Nor  knows  the  foul  worm,  that  he  frets 
The  skin  that,  but  yenterday,  fools  could  adore. 
For  the  smoothness  it  held,  or  the  tint  that  it  wore. 

Shall  we  build  to  the  piuple  of  Pride,  — 
To  the  trappings  that  dizen  the  proud  7 

Alas  \  they  are  all  laid  aside ; 
For  here's  neither  wealth  nor  adornment  allow' d, 
Save  the  long  winding  sheet,  and  the  fringe  of  the  shroud. 

Unto  Riches  ?  Alas !  —  *tis  in  vain ; 
Who  here  in  their  turns  have  been  hid, 

Their  wealth  is  all  sauandered  nsain  ; 
And  here  in  the  cjavc  are  all  metals  forbid, 
Save  the  tinsel  that  shines  on  the  dark  coffin-lid. 

To  the  pleasures  that  Mirth  can  afford  7 
The  revel  —  ine  laugh  —  and  the  jeer  ? 

Ah !  here  is  a  plentiful  board ; 
But  the  guests  are  all  mute  as  their  pitiful  cheer, 
And  none  but  the  worm  is  a  reveller  here. 

Shall  we  build  to  Affection  and  Love  1 
Ah  no !  they  have  withered  and  died. 

Or  flown  with  the  spirit  above ; 
Friends,  brothers,  and  sisters,  are  laid  side  by  side. 
Yet  none  have  saluted,  and  none  have  repUed. 

Unto  Sorrow  1  Tht  dead  cannot  grieve ; 
Not  a  sob,  not  a  sigh,  meets  mine  ear, 

Which  compassion  itself  could  relieve ; 
Ah,  sweetly  they  slumber,  nor  love,  hope,  nor  fear — 
Peace,  peace  is  the  watch- word,  —  the  only  one  here. 

Unto  Death,  to  whom  monarchs  must  bow? 
Ah,  no  !  —  for  his  empire  is  known,  — 

And  here  there  are  trophies  enow ; 
Beneath  the  cold  head,  and  around  the  darie  stone. 
Are  the  signs  of  a  sceptre  that  none  can  disown. 

The  first  tabernacle  to  Hope  we  will  build, 
And  look  for  the  sleepers  around  us  to  rise : 

The  second  to  Faith,  which  insures  it  fulfilled. 
And  the  third  to  the  Lamb  of  the  great  Sacrifice, 
Who  bequeathed  us  them  both,  when  he  rose  to  the  skies ! 


Some  one  of  our  countrymen  has  written  :  •  I  never  shun  a  grave- 
yard.    The  thoughtful  melancholy  it  inspires,  is  grateful  rather  than 
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displeasingf  to  ma'  Here  we  dififer.  I  do  shun  it ;  and  I  hope  a  good 
Providence  will  keep  me  out  of  one  for  a  long  tima  I  desire  not  m 
freehold  in  any  such  premises.  I  like  the  liberal  air  —  the  golden 
sunshine  —  the  excursive  thought;  and  I  pray  Heaven  to  detain  me 
long  from  that  ancient  receptacle,  where  my  kinsmen  are  inurned. 
Give  me  the  vital  principle  below  the  sun;  and  though  I  cannot  be 
astonishingly  useful  to  my  fellow  beings,  or  carve  my  name,  just  now, 
high  on  the  records  of  fame,  I  can  at  least  enjoy  the  luxury  of  fency, 
feeing,  and  respiration,  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasing  employment 
of  dreaming  —  which  is  in  itself  worth  a  dukedom  —  and  the  rapture  of 
eye-sight.  I  love  not  your  sackloth  misanthrope,  whose  whole  life  is 
darkened  by  the  fear  of  its  inevitable  close,  and  embittered  in  the 
mazes  of  metaphysics. 


Speaking  of  metaphysics,  reminds  me  of  Bob  Edwards.  Reader, 
thou  art  already  acquainted  with  Bob  —  thou  hast  had  a  touch  of  his 
quality  in  the  potato  line,  and  hast  borne  him  company  in  sundry 
expeditions  from  the  sacred  groves  of  Academus  ;  thou  hast  seen,  that, 
by  deeds  of  valiant  daring,  he  had  built  up  for  himself  a  faxae  which 
extended  far  beyond  the  terrestrial  limits  that  were  allowed  us  for  the 
exercise  of  our  corporeal  functions,  by  the  indiWdual  who  instructed 
the  youthful  creatures  of  our  imaginations  in  the  use  of  fire-arms  —  or, 
in  the  language  of  the  immortal  poet, 

*  Taught  our  young  ideas  how  to  shoot.* 

He  was  the  plague  of  the  farmers  —  the  glory  of  the  joUifiers  —  the 
terror  of  the  mothers,  and  the  passion  of  the  daughters  —  *  all  over 
the  world,  for  thirty  miles  round!' 

He  was  an  uncommon  youth,  was  Bob —  Oh,  quite  so ! 

Bob  had  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  and  was  looked  up  to  by  his 
satellites  with  unspeakable  reverence.  By  tacit  consent,  he  was  vested 
with  an  appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  little  commonwealth.  He  sat  in 
judgment  upon  all  questions  of  law  or  eouity,  arisinc^  between  its 
juvenile  members.  He  delivered  his  opmion  like  me  Oracle  of 
Delphos,  and  his  decrees  were  final. 

It  was  winter  —  the  length  of  the  evenings  were  remarkable  for  the 
time  of  year  —  the  frigidity  of  the  circumambient  atmosphere  was — 
very  considerable.     A  thought  smote  Bob. 

He  called  his  associates  together  —  he  made  a  speech  —  in  which, 
with  all  the  alternate  fire  and  pathos  of  his  Heaven-bom  eloquence,  he 
described  the  trying  position  m  which  the  severity  of  the  weather  had 
placed  them.  He  spoke  of  the  physical  enjoyments  of  the  human  race 
as  empty  vanities,  which  an  all-wise  Providence,  for  his  own  good 
purpose,  had  qualified  with  pains  and  penalties.  He  adverted,  in  melt- 
mg  terms,  to  the  uncommon  scarcity  of  game,  by  which,  for  a  time,  they 
were  debarred  from  the  dignified  and  soal-ennobUng  pursuit  of  hunting 
foxes.  He  went  on  to  observe,  that  the  improvement  of  the  intellectufu 
fiu^ulties  was  one  of  the  first  duties  of  man  ;  and  after  enlarging  with 
great  talent  upon  this  incontrovertible  position,  he  proposed  to  his  audi- 
tors that  they  should  organize  a  society  for  the  discussion  of  subjects 
inTolying  questions  of  abstract  science.     (By  the  way,  there  are  plenty 
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of  such  discussions  and  societies  now-a-days,  of  which  cui  bono  should 
be  the  motto,  but  whereof  I  would  not  for  a  ton  of  gold  be  supposed  to 
speak  lightly.  Oh,  by  no  means !)  He  proceeded  to  explain  his  views 
at  length,  and  his  purpose  having  been  received  with  a  unanimous 
approval,  the  constitution  was  sis^ned,  the  officers  were  elected,  and  Bob 
was  placed  in  the  Presidential  chair  of 

THE    MKTAPHYSICAL    SOCIETY. 

And  now,  reader,  Bob  was  in  his  glory.  Many  were  the  discussions 
held  by  that  erudite  body,  and  numerous  were  tne  elucidations  of  the 
scienti^c  mysteries  which  had  baffied  the  mightiest  intellects  of  past 
ages.  I  do  especially  remember  me  of  one  discussion,  in  which  our 
venerated  President  himself  largely  participated.  It  was  deemed  of 
much  interest  to  the  cause  of  learning,  that  the  debates  of  the  Society 
should  be  preserved  on  record;  wherefore,  the  office  of  Grand  Stenogra- 
pher had  been  instituted,  into  which  responsible  station  I  had  been  sworn, 
with  great  solemnity,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  period  to  which  I  refer. 

It  had  been  determined  to  hold  a  grand  debate  upon  a  Question  of 
grave  importance.  The  President's  proclamation  had  gone  forth,  with 
an  imposmg  aspect  Three  gigantic  hand-bills  were  indited  by  his  pri- 
vate secretary.  One  of  these  was  fastened  with  ten-penny  nails  upon 
the  portal  of  the  Interniculum  Frumenti,  (as  the  corn-crib  was  classically 
denominated;)  a  second  on  the  veslibulum  of  the  Temple  of  the  Muses, 
(or,  as  it  was  termed  by  the  common  people,  the  Pig-pen,)  and  the  third 
was  emblazoned  on  the  academic  Stabulum. 

I  subjoin  a  true  copy  of  the  document,  taken  from  the  records  of  the 
Society. 

*BOCII     80C1ETAT1S     MET  A  P  HT  S  I  C  JE. 

'  Convocabunt  in  aedibus  Academiae  C bb,  diinidium  horae  post  septimum,  die 

Jovifl,  vijs^esiino  Januarii. 

'  Orationis  argumentum  est  maximi  momenti,  quia  involvit  casus  scientise,  antea 
nunquam  agitatos. 

*  Ctuamobrem,  nos,  Pnefectus  hujus  Societatis  enidita;,  per  hoc  mandamus  omnibus 
sociis,  fautoribus  Metaphysicarum,  congregare  accurate  aedibus  ante  dictis. 

'  Gluestio  qu«^  proponitur  arguniento,  ut  scquitur :  '  An  chimera^  bombinam  in  vacuo, 
devorat  secundas  inlentiones.^ 

*■  In  hac  re,  uusquam  aberramini,  sub  p<Kna  sexdecim  caudarum  ^allorum. 

*  RoBERTUs  Edwardus,  Ptos.* 

Such  was  the  manifesto  of  President  Bob ;  and  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  annex,  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader,  a  true  rendition 
into  the  vernacular,  of  the  question  on  which  the  Metaphysical  Society 
was  to  exercise  its  intellectual  energies. 

This,  then,  was  the  subject  of  discussion :  •  Whether  a  chimera,  rumir 
nating  in  a  vacuvm^  devour eth  second  intentions,^ 

The  erudite  reader  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  importance  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  its  tendency  to  create  an  irrepressible  interest  in  the  republic 
of  letters.  I  pass  over  the  various  speculations  on  the  subject,  which 
had  agitated  the  philosophical  world  previous  to  the  assembling  of  this 
august  body:  and,  deeming  that  the  preceding  remarks  sufficiently 
introduce  the  main  object,  I  plunge  at  once,  in  medias  res. 

On  the  twentieth  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  grace  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-six,  a  grand  meeting  of  the  Metaphysical 
S^iety  of  C        41  was  held  in  the  academic  buildings  of  that  ilk.     Ai 
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thirty  miautes  and  seventeen  seconds  past  seven  o'clock,  post  meridiem, 
the  great  door  of  the  ante-room  was  thrown  open,  and  the  President,  sup- 
ported on  the  right  hy  the  chief  Curator,  Jehoiakim  Smilax,  and  on  the 
left  hy  the  Censor«general,  Eliphalet  Flunk,  entered  the  hall,  with  a 
dignified  step. 

The  members  rose  in  respectful  silence,  and  the  President,  acknow- 
ledging their  salutations  with  gracious  condescension,  passed  on  to  his 
official  seat.  The  attendant  officers  sat  in  their  respective  places,  on 
either  side  of  the  Presidential  chair,  and  the  Grand  Stenographer,  John 
Ollapod,  surrounded  hy  the  insignia  of  his  station,  occupied  his  accus* 
tomed  conspicuous  position."" 

The  half,  which  was  of  large  dimensions,  was  hrilliantly  illuminated 
with  five  dipt  candles,  of  a  superior  quality,  tastefully  arranged  in  porter 
hottles,  of  a  sea-green  hue.  The  whole  scene  presented  an  imposing 
aspect,  and  was  calculated  to  inspire  the  heholder  with  feelings  of  solem- 
nity and  awe. 

My  space  will  not  permit  me  to  extract  from  the  records  the  whole 
of  the  President's  address,  which  followed  an  unhroken  silence  of  three 
minutes,  one  quarter,  and  some  odd  seconds.  I  subjoin  only  these  obser- 
vations : 

'  My  Brethren  :  You  are  assembled  to  give  to  a  subject  which  has  heretofore  con- 
founded the  wisdom  of  man,  the  infallible  test  of  your  deliberations.  Tke  eyes  of  aU 
Europe  are  upon  you ;  and  you  occupy  an  altitude  before  both  hemispheres,  (^cuiated 
to  call  forth  your  undivided  energies.    Comment  from  me  were  useless. 

*Now  therefore,  brethren,  invoKing  the  aid  of  our  blessed  Minerva  to  your  righteous 
endeavours,  I  ouafT  this  smaller ^  otherwise  called  cock-tail,  to  the  victory  of  truth,  and 
the  downfall  ot  error.' 

He  spake  —  and  taking  from  the  custody  of  the  Grand  Treasurer,  who 
was  in  waiting  hy  his  side,  a  tin  cup  of  considerable  capability,  he  trans- 
ferred the  generous  fluid  contained  therein,  to  the  interior  ox  his  abdo- 
minal regions.  His  replenished  corpus  sank  gently  into  the  official 
receptacle,  where,  after  recovering  his  natural  equilibrium,  he  signified 
to  the  brethren  his  pleasure  that  the  discussion  should  commence^ 
Whereupon  Mr.  Elnathan  Rummins  arose,  and  and  thus  addressed  the 
assembly: 

'  Mr.  President  :  In  getting  myself  up  to  discourse  to  this  learned  body  on  the 
affirmative  side  of  the  question  submitted  to  our  decision,  I  feel  a  diffidence  commen- 
surate with  the  stupendousncss  of  the  subject.  Yet,  having  bestowed  upon  it  much 
studious  research  and  attention,  I  feel  imperiously  bound  to  express  it  as  my  decided 
opinion,  that  a  chimera,  ruminating  in  a  vacuum,  does  devour  second  intentions.  I 
will  brieay  submit  my  reasons. 

*  i^r5i/y,-<^I  willtake  leave  to  premise,  that  after  serious  and  mature  deliberation,  I 
have  brought  my  mind  to  the  settled  belief  that  Metaphysics  is  considerable  of  a 
science  — that  all  the  ideas  we  have,  are  derived  from  two  sources, — viz :  sensation  and 
reflection,  —  and  that  the  latter  is  the  root  from  which  all  abstract  ideas  are  generated. 

*  I  am  discussing  this  question,  Mr.  President,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  doctrine 
of  abstract  ideas  is  fully  established.  In  my  mind,  it  is  entirely  so,  and  therefore  I 
shall  not  areue  this  disputed  point.  If  my  premises  are  false,  my  caacluaitms  will 
collapse,  and  my  learned  opponent  must  benefit  by  the  error. 

'  What  is  a  admera^  in  tne  modem  philosophical  sense  1  Sir,  we  can  derive  np 
idea  of  it  from  our  senses;  the  faculty  of  abstraction  must  be  resorted  to  for  a  defini- 
tion ;  the  mind  must  be  withdrawn  urom  the  contemplation  of  extemid  objects,  and, 
wrappingitself  in  the  solitude  of  itfl  own  originality,  must  frame  from  its  own  ezd^* 
aive  resources,  an  idea  of  this  singular  being. 

'  But  notwithstanding  this  apparent  difficulty,  there  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  easy 
than  a  description  of  this  idea.  My  own  reflections  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion » 
that  a  chimera  is  an  inmaUruU,  inaurporml,  intangibU^  imd  imfisibk  essencB^ 
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having  n0  local  koHkUionf  and  possessing  neither  form^  egctcnsion,  nor  suisiance. 
Thus,  I  may  indulge  the  pleasing  hope,  that  I  haTe,  in  a  very  simple  manner,  con- 
veyed to  the  Society  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  this  abstraction. 

'From  this  description,  it  wmbe  perceived,  that  a  chimera  possesses  no  incamaie 
attributes,  but  is  the  emanation  of  a  spiritucd  essence,  and  therefore  must  be  eminently 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  thought,  or,  in  other  words,  o{  rvmifuUion. 

'  Having  thus  briefly  pointed  out  the  abstract  idea  of  a  chimera,  and  proved  its 
implied  powers  of  rumination,  I  proceed,  secondly,  to  show  that  it  possesses  the 
undoubted  capability  of  ruminating  in  a  vacuum.  To  this  end,  let  me  very  properly 
show  the  nature  of  a  vacuum.     Little  need  be  said  on  this  subject. 

'  According  to  some  modem  philosophers,  there  are  several  species  of  vacua^ — but 
the  vacuum  cacervatum  is  that  to  which  I  particularly  refer ;  this  is  conceived  as  a 
space  entirely  destitute  of  matter ;  and,  in  my  apprehension,  its  existence  was  success- 
fully urnd  by  those  illustrious  men  who  proKssed  the  Pythagorean,  the  EpicureaOi 
and  the  Uorpuscularian  philosophy:  but  as  the  human  mind  is  composed  of  discord- 
ant principles,  the  spirit  of  opposition  (for  I  cannot  imagine  it  to  have  been  any  thing 
else,)  induced  the  advocates  of  the  Cartesian  doctrines  to  deny  its  existence.  They 
urged,  that  if  there  be  nothing  material  in  an  enclosed  space,  the  walls  of  the  enclo- 
sure must  be  brought  into  contact ;  thus  insisting  upon  the  principle,  that  extension 
is  matter.  But  the  Corpuscular  authors,  wiih  much  promptness,  refuted  the  arguments 
of  the  Ccutesians  and  Peripatetics,  by  the  existence  of  various  circumstances;  and  they 
instanced  planeury  and  cometary  motion  —  the  fall  of  bodies —  the  vibration  of  the 
pendulum  —  re-refraction  and  condensation  —  tlie  divisibility  of  matter,  etc. 

*  Now  permit  me  to  observe,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  effect 
motion  in  a  plenum,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  this  position  depend  for  support  upon 
my  bare  assertion —  I  am  borne  out  in  it  by  the  dictum  of  Lucretius,  —  thus:  *  Prin- 
cipium  quonam  cedendi  nulla  daret  res,  —  undique  materies  quoniam  slivata  fuisset.* 
Although  I  might  well  rest  here,  Mr.  President,  upon  such  mighty  auttiohty,  1  wih 
nevertheless  enter  upon  the  proofs  which  go  to  the  establishing  of  this  principle. 

'  Pirst.  All  motion  is  in  a  straic^ht  line,  or  in  a  curve  whicn  returns  into  itself, — 
as,  for  example,  the  circle  and  the  ellipsis — or  in  one  that  does  not  return  into  itself,  as 
the  parabolic  curve.  Second  —  that  the  moving  force  must  always  be  greater  than  the 
resistance.  Now  it  is  perfectly  clear  from  this,  that  no  quantum  of  force,  even  though 
increased  ad  in/^nHuMy  can  produce  motion,  where  the  resistance  is  also  inflnite: 
consequently,  it  is  not  possible  that  motion  can  exist,  either  in  a  straight  line,  or  in  a 
non-returning  curve;  because,  in  either  of  these  cases,  the  amounts  of  force  and 
resistance  would  counterbalance  each  other,  —  that  is,  they  would  be  infinite. 

'  You  will  therefore  perceive,  Mr.  President,  that  there  remains  only  the  motion  of  a 
revolving  curve  practicable  — and  this  must  either  be  a  revolution  upon  an  axis,  or  an 
annular  motion  round  a  stationary  body :  now  both  of  these  would  be  impossible  in  an 
elliptic  curve,  and  consequently,  all  motion  must  be  in  circles  geometricstlly  true ;  and 
the  bodies  thus  revolving  must  either  be  spheres,  spheroids,  or  cylinders — otherwise 
the  revolution  in  a  plenum  would  be  altogether  impracticable.  But,  Sir^  such  figures 
and  motions  have  no  existence  in  nature ;  yet  we  know,  from  the  evidence  of  the 
senses,  that  motion,  in  a  non-returning  curve,  does  exist — therefore  a  vacuum  must 
exist. 

*  Having  now  shown  that  a  chimera  is  a  creature  of  the  imagination,  and  that  there- 
fore it  does  not  require  the  inhalation  of  atmospheric  air  to  support  life,  and  having 
shown  the  nature  and  existence  of  the  vacuum,  it  is  of  course  evident  that  a  chimera 
may  ruminate  in  a  vacuum. 

'  1  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  demonstrate,  that  a  chimera  thus  ruminating,  does 
devour  teeond  intentions.' 


At  this  stage  of  his  speech,  Rununins  exhibited  symptoms  of  exhaus- 
tion, and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Tompkins,  the  question  was  post- 
poned until  the  next  ensuing  meeting.  Wheneyer  I  feel  disposed  to 
make  my  reader  bolt  a  few  solids,  among  his  intellectual  edibles,  I  shall 
fling  in  a  scrap  from  the  '  Society.'  I  think  I  can  demonstrate  thereby, 
that  a  great  deal  of  plausible  argument  can  be  used,  to  demonstrate  a 
small  amount  of  fact,  mingled  with  an  immensity  of  error.  Metaphysics, 
Dow-a-days,  cannot  be  deemed  a  very  clear  sci«;ice.      Muddy  brains 
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have  elucidated  it  to  death.  That  was  not  a  bad  description  of  the  art 
given  by  the  Scotchman :  '  Metaphysics,  mon,  is  where  the  hearers  dinna 
ken  what  the  speaker  is  talking  anent,  and  he  does  na  ken  himseP  */ 
but  the  following  definition  of  one  of  the  metaphysical  tribe,  by  my  friend 
Norman  Lieslie,  is  perhaps  as  good  a  one  as  can  be  found :  Metaphysi' 
dan :  Encountered  a  Doctor.* 


Is  IT  not  singular,  how  one  thought  brings  on  another !  Now  this 
slight  discussion  of  metaphysics  and  abstraction,  reminds  me  of  a 
bachelor,  an  accidental  and  slight  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  remains 
in  single  blessedness,  because,  he  says,  he  has  always  been  accustomed^ 
*  e*en  from  his  boyish  days,*  to  look  at  women  in  the  abstract.  Fine 
eyes,  he  regards  merely  as  filmy  globes  of  water,  that  shut  their  coward 
gates  against  an  atom ;  lips,  he  deems  but  horizontal  lines  of  flesh,  con- 
stituting the  aperture  into  which  beef,  pork,  potatoes,  and  other  eatable 
substances,  periodically  enter.  The  bloom  on  the  cheek  of  woman,  he 
considers  superfluous  blood,  prophetic  of  speedy  decay ;  smiles,  in  his 
esteem,  are  merely  the  eflTect  of  nervous  excitement ;  and  frowns,  he 
thinks,  are  the  proper  elucidators  of  the  human  heart,  especially 
woman^s,  which  he  says  has  always  a  small  portion  of  discontent  and 
anxiety  predominant  therein.  Holding  such  notions,  he  is,  of  course, 
somewhat  unhappy ;  but  he  dissipates  his  e?inui  by  a  copious  reception 
of  vinous  fluids ;  and  is,  moreover,  a  potent  eater  of  oysters.  I  am  half 
inclined  to  believe  in  metempsychosis,  and  to  suppose  that  the  souls  of 
these  testaceous  articles  —  if  souls  they  have  —  ascend  him  into  the 
brain,  and  give  the  impetus  to  his  present  opinions.  At  any  rate, 
he  is  quite  a  dolt.  I  always  cut  him  in  the  street.  His  reckless  life 
has  undone  him,  as  it  were.  He  owes  every  body ;  has  been  often  in 
jail ;  and  those  Avho  keep  his  company,  are  in  something  such  a  situa- 
tion as  one  would  be  at  sea,  in  a  leaky  boat,  — they  must  be  evermore 
'  bailing  him  out.'  I  think  he  has  come  to  his  present  sentiments,  in 
consequence  of  the  treatment  he  receives ;  every  body,  females  especially, , 
considering  him  a  nonentity,  —  while  he  looks  at  them  in  the  abstract. 


To-MORROw  will  be  Christmas.  Happy  day !  How  I  envy  the 
younff  hearts  that  its  advent  will  cheer  !  —  whose  elastic  and  bounding 
afifections  it  will  revive  and  strengthen  !  Would  to  heaven  I  were  a 
millionaire,  for  to-morrow  only !  There  should  not  be  a  rosy  face  in 
the  Union,  that  should  not  be  the  brighter  for  my  benefactions.  I  would 
distribute  presents  to  every  urchin  and  miss  I  met ;  and  that  holiest  of 
all  pleasures,  benevolence,  should  nestle  warmly  in  my  bosom.  God 
bless  the  children  1  —  unsullied  by  the  guileful  contacts  of  the  world ; 
fresh  in  their  feelings,  simple  in  their  desires,  fervent  in  their  loves,  they 
are  the  emblems  of  blessedness  and  peace.  Truly  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven :  and  sweetly  did  the  characteristic  meekness  of 
our  Saviour  appear  wnen  he  said, '  Sufler  little  children  to  come  unto  me  V 
Would  that  I  were  again  a  boy  I  Would  that  I  had  my  few  years  to 
lire  over  again  1      I  would  enjoy  the  present,  as  it  rolled  on  the  future  ; 
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I  would  revel  in  the  light  of  sparkling  eyes,  and  the  smile  of  lips,  that 
the  grave  has  closed  and  sealea  forever !  I  would  sing,  and  shout,  and 
fly  my  kite,  and  glide  down  the  snowy  hill,  on  my  little  craft,  as  in  days 
of  yore.  I  would  enjoy  the  spring,  as  I  used  once  to  do ;  that  pleasant 
season,  as  William  Lackaday,  Esquire,  observes  in  the  play,  *  when 
the  balmy  breezes  is  a-blowin',  and  the  primroses  peeps  out,  and  the  little 
birds  begins  for  to  sing  ;*  —  and  I  would  make  it  a  point,  to  have  no 
enemies.  I  would  do  this  without  being  a  Joseph  Surface,  too ;  for  I 
hold  insincerity  to  be  the  most  detestable  of  all  the  vices  for  which  men 
go  unhung. 

It  strikes  me,  that  Christmas  is  not  celebrated  with  such  soberness 
and  godliness  as  it  was  wont  to  be.  People  drink  more  than  formerly ; 
they  do  not  become  devout  over  the  deceased  turkey,  or  adolescent  hen, 
that  lies  in  solemn  lifelessness  before  the  eater ;  but  they  meet  in  clubs,  and 
consort  with  publicans  and  sinners.  If  Christmas  happeneth  toward 
the  close  of  the  week,  they  •  keep  up'  the  same  until  Sunday  hath  gone 
by ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  even  song  of  the  second  day  of  the  week  ensu- 
ing the  festival,  that  they  can  bring  themselves  to  cease  from  their 
wassail ;  and  even  then  they  do  it  with  much  —  oh !  considerable  — 
reluctance,  —  exclaiming,  as  they  riuninate  bed  ward,  *  Sic  transit  gloria 
Monday  P 


Before  I  close  with  Christmas,  let  me  relate  a  little  story,  just  now 
told  me,  connected  in  some  degree  with  that  glorious  holiday. 

Publicans  are  classed,  in  the  New  Testament,  with  sinners,  as  though 
there  were  something  demoralizing  in  the  business  of  keeping  open 
house ;  but  if  the  conjunction  be  not  an  error  of  the  translators,  I  know 
of  at  least  one  exception  to  the  rule.  The  individual  is  hereby  immor- 
talized. 

Some  twenty  or  twenty-five,  or  it  may  be  thirty  years  ago,  the  land- 
lord of  the  Bush  tavern  in  Bristol  (England)  w«ia  so  far  a  benevolent 
man,  that  on  every  Christmas-day  he  used  to  set  an  immense  table,  at 
which  whosoever  would  was  at  liberty  to  sit  and  replenish  his  inner 
man  with  as  much  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding  as  he  could  dispose 
of — a  privilege  of  which,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  the  poor  of  that 
ancient  and  by  no  means  elegant  city  were  not  backward  to  avail  them- 
selves.  But  the  dinner  alone,  flanked  as  it  was  by  an  ad  libitum  dis- 
tribution of  stout  ale  and  cider,  could  not  appease  the  generous  propen- 
sities of  mine  host  of  the  Bush  :  he  was  in  the  habit,  also,  of  giving  away 
a  score  of  guineas,  upon  the  same  anniversary,  which  were  bestoweo, 
in  small  sums  of  from  five  shillings  to  twenty,  upon  such  of  the  free 
guests  as  appeared  to  stand  most  in  need  of  something  more  than  a  dinner. 

It  had  been  observed  for  some  weeks,  toward  the  close  of  a  particular 
year,  which  I  do  not  remember,  that  an  elderly  personage,  whom  nobody 
knew,  was  in  the  habit  of  stepping  into  the  Bush  every  day,  and  taking 
a  single  glass  of  brandy-ana-water,  with  which  he  contrived  to  dally 
so  long  as  Avas  requisite  for  the  thorough  perusal  of  a  London  paper, 
brought  down  by  the  guard  of  one  of  the  night  coaches.  A  London 
paper  was  a  great  thing,  at  that  time,  in  Bristol.  The  gentleman  was 
elaerly,  as  I  have  said ;  and  moreover,  his  person  and  garb,  as  well  as 
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his  habits,  gave  token  of  poverty.  He  was  thin,  and  apparently  feeble; 
his  coat  was  seedy,  his  hat  rusty,  his  nether  habiliments  thread-bare^ 
and  otherwise  betokening  long  and  arduous  service ;  and  his  expenditure 
never  exceeded  the  sixpence  required  to  pay  for  the  one  cflass  of  brandy- 
and-water.  Nobody  seemed  to  know  him ;  and  after  a  lew  of  his  daily 
calls,  he  came  to  be  recognised  by  the  waiters  and  landlord,  with  that 
happy  adaptation  of  names  for  which  English  landlords  and  waiters  are 
remarkable,  as  '  the  poor  gentleman  that  reads  the  paper.' 

If  any  doubts  existed  as  to  his  poverty,  they  were  dispelled  when 
Christmas-day  arrived,  and  the  poor  gentleman  was  seen  takmg  his  place 
at  the  long  table,  and  demolishmg  an  ample  allowance  of  the  beef  and 
the  pudding,  for  which  there  was  nothing  to  pay.  '  Poor  fellow !'  solilo- 
quized the  landlord  of  the  Bush ;  *  Fm  sure  he  can*t  afford  that  sixpence 
every  day,  for  his  bran dy-and- water ;  1  must  make  it  up  to  him  again.' 
His  measures  were  accordingly  taken  :  John  the  waiter  had  his  instruc- 
tions ;  and  when  the  poor  gentleman  handed  his  plate  for  another  slice 
of  the  pudding,  a  guinea  was  slipped  into  his  hand,  with  the  whispered, 
'  Master's  compliments.  Sir,  and  says  this  will  do  to  lay  in  some  winter 
flannels  for  the  children.'  The  poor  gentleman  looked  at  the  coin,  and 
then  at  the  waiter ;  then  deposited  the  first  in  the  right  hand  pocket  of 
his  small  clothes ;  and  then  drew  forth  a  card,  which  he  handed  to 
John,  Quietly  remarking :  *  My  thanks  and  compliments  to  your  master, 
and  tell  him  that  if  he  ever  happens  to  come  my  way,  I  hope  he'll  call 
upon  me,'     This  was  the  card : 


THOMAS 

1 

COUTTS, 

59  STRAND, 

1 

LONDON. 

The  *  poor  gentleman'  was  at  Bristol,  superintending  the  erection  of 
some  thirty  or  forty  houses,  which  he  was  building  on  speculation. 
What  afterward  passed  between  him  and  the  landlord  of  the  Bush,  is 
not  recorded;  but  this  much  is  known,  that  the  said  landlord  soon  after 
engaged  very  largely  in  the  coaching  business ;  that  his  drafts  on  Coutts 
ana  Co.,  the  great  bankers,  were  always  duly  honored ;  that  he  was  very 
successful,  and  became  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Bristol.  And  it  is 
farther  said,  that  the  identical  Christmas  guinea  is  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  *  poor  gentleman's'  widow,  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans, 


And  now,  Reader,  peace  be  with  you !    This  salutation  by  the  hand 
of  me,  Ollapod 


NATURE'S  TEMPLE. 

Bbholo  this  clorioiis  Earth  I  —  a  church  whose  roof 

Is  the  briffht  firmament,  whose  lamp  the  sun,  — 
Its  blue  walls  draperied  by  the  blazing  woof 

Of  clouds  and  beams  enwoven  into  one,  — 
Itspillars  mountains,  and  their  vales  its  aisles, 

Fragrant  with  incense  that  their  flowers  respire; 
Its  altars  aro  the  plains  where  Plenty  smiles,— 

Its  organ,  thunder !  —  and  the  winds  its  chdr ! 
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MAN. 

What  is  he?  —  trace  his  fearful  history, 
From  earth's  first  bloom,  in  characters  of  blood, 
Writ  by  his  dabbled  hand.    The  crown  that  sat 
Like  morning  on  his  brow,  when  forth  he  walk'd 
Amid  creation's  garden,  to  the  sound 
Of  all  its  stirhne  music  —  see  it  dash'd, 
Prom  the  then  God-Uke  head,  to  gem  the  ground 
With  its  lost  fragments ! 

Could  a  heritage 
Than  his  have  been  more  noble — or  a  hope 
More  lifting  than  did  lisht  his  promises ! 
Could  there  wait  round  his  spirit  loftier  dreams. 
Or  intimations  come,  more  beautiful 
Than  those  around  his  pillow  of  the  flowers ! 
And  yet  he  fell !    The  high  inheritance, 
Of  passage  from  his  Paradise  to  Heaven, 
He  spurn  d  in  proud  presumption  —  and  made  forth. 
To  roam  the  wilderness,  and  hear  the  sea 
Chant  the  deep  requiem  of  its  mighty  waves, 
In  one  unceasmg  heaving  of  lament  — 
A  dirge  above  his  destiny  of  wo ! 

And  thus  he  wandered,  till  the  centuries 

Had  fiU'd  fiTeen  fields  with  graves  —  and  made  the  earth, 

With  its  cold  congregation  of  the  dead, 

But  one  vast  suruice  of  mortaUty, 

Where  yet  th'  unsulUed  spirit  might  have  swept 

In  the  undying  brightness  of  its  morn  ! 

And  now  what  is  he?    The  eternal  mind. 

That  when  earth  sprang  from  chaos,  with  it  sprang. 

To  give  it  radiance,  from  its  heavenly  home. 

How  is  it  blighted  by  the  breath  of  years ! 

How  has  he  cast  his  purity  awav, 

Nor  thought  of  the  exchange,  till  Evil  came. 

And,  like  a  serpent,  hiss'd  within  his  bower. 

That  he  had  dream'd  to  joy  was  dedicate, 

When  fallen  from  his  glory  !    How  his  thought, 

Bow'd  from  its  cloudless  pathway  of  the  stars. 

Its  eagle  flight,  and  high  imaginingti^ 

CnepB  earthward,  lost  in  base  reanties. 

That  ffive  that  sad  mortalitv  to  mind. 

Which  ever  mantles  with  tne  flush  of  shame. 

The  brow  that  is  the  throne  of  Intellect ! 

What  is  he  1    Follow  but  the  noble  powers 

That  Grod  had  made  gigantic  in  him  —  see 

Their  very  riot  in  the  infamy 

Of  the  fell  purpose,  and  the  gory  hand .' 

See  the  great  glory  of  all  goodness  wane 

Before  that  cold  and  meteor  brilliancy, 

Which  mad  ambition  points  to  on  the  sky, 

As  its  fierce  leader !    Mark  him  as  he  goes 

Forth  from  his  cottage  home  —  where  ne  had  knelt, 

For  years,  in  stat^i  prayer —  with  lowly  heads 

Bent  reverently  round,  in  brotherhood 

Of  happiness  and  holiness  —  behold  ! 

The  lessons  which  his  heart  leapt  as  he  heard 

Are  all  forgotten,  as  the  battle  noise 

Of  a  great  woria  breaks  on  him.    He  beUeves 

Virtue  has  no  reward,  unless  it  move 

On  its  triumphant  way,  still  heralded 

By  the  loud  shouts  of  praise  —  the  maddening 

And  crazy  tribute  of  the  crowded  mart ! 

He  feels  tnat  Heaven  is  second  to  the  Earth, 

And  thus  dishonoring  his  destiny^ 

He  points  through  baser  paths  his  pilgrimage, 
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his  habits,  gave  token  of  poverty.  He  was  thin,  and  apparently  feeble; 
his  coat  was  seedy,  his  hat  rusty,  his  nether  habiliments  thread-bare, 
and  otherwise  betokening  long  and  arduous  service ;  and  his  expenditure 
never  exceeded  the  sixpence  required  to  pay  for  the  one  glass  of  brandy- 
and-water.  Nobody  seemed  to  knoAv  him ;  and  after  a  few  of  his  daily 
calls,  he  came  to  be  recognised  by  the  waiters  and  landlord,  with  that 
happy  adaptation  of  names  for  which  English  landlords  and  waiters  are 
remarkable,  as  *  the  poor  gentleman  that  reads  the  paper.' 

If  any  doubts  existed  as  to  his  poverty,  they  were  dispelled  when 
Christmas-day  arrived,  and  the  poor  gentleman  was  seen  taking  his  place 
at  the  long  table,  and  demolishing  an  ample  allowance  of  the  beei  and 
the  pudding,  for  which  there  was  nothing  to  pay.  *  Poor  fellow  !*  solilo- 
quized the  landlord  of  the  Bush ;  *  I'm  sure  he  can't  afford  that  sixpence 
every  day,  for  his  brandy-and-water ;  I  must  make  it  up  to  him  again.' 
His  measures  were  accordingly  taken  :  John  the  waiter  had  his  instruc- 
tions ;  and  when  the  poor  gentleman  handed  his  plate  for  another  slice 
of  the  pudding,  a  guinea  was  slipped  into  his  hand,  with  the  whispered, 
'  Master's  compliments.  Sir,  and  says  this  will  do  to  lay  in  some  winter 
flannels  for  the  children.'  The  poor  gentleman  looked  at  the  coin,  and 
then  at  the  waiter ;  then  deposited  the  first  in  the  right  hand  pocket  of 
his  small  clothes ;  and  then  drew  forth  a  card,  which  he  handed  to 
John,  quietly  remarking :  •  My  thanks  and  compliments  to  your  master, 
and  tell  him  that  if  he  ever  happens  to  come  my  way,  I  hope  he'll  call 
upon  me.'     This  was  the  card : 


THOMAS 

COUTTS, 

59  STRAND, 

LONDON. 

The  *  poor  gentleman'  was  at  Bristol,  superintending  the  erection  of 
some  thirty  or  forty  houses,  which  he  was  building  on  speculation. 
What  afterward  passed  between  him  and  the  landlord  of  the  Bush,  is 
not  recorded;  but  this  much  is  known,  that  the  said  landlord  soon  after 
engaged  very  largely  in  the  coaching  business ;  that  his  drafts  on  Coutts 
ana  Co.,  the  great  bankers,  were  always  duly  honored ;  that  he  was  very 
successful,  and  became  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Bristol.  And  it  is 
farther  said,  that  the  identical  Christmas  guinea  is  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  *poor  gentleman's'  widow,  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans. 


And  now.  Reader,  peace  be  with  you !    This  salutation  by  the  hand 
of  me,  Ollapod 


NATURE'S  TEMPLE. 

Bbhold  this  fflorious  Earth !  —  a  church  whose  roof 

Is  the  briffht  firmament,  whose  lamp  the  sun,  — 
Its  blue  wafls  draperied  by  the  blazing  woof 

Of  clouds  and  beams  enwoven  into  on^  — 
Itspillars  mountains,  and  their  vales  its  aisles, 

Fragrant  with  incense  that  their  flowers  respire; 
Its  altars  arc  the  plains  where  Plenty  amilea,— 

Its  organ,  thunder!  —  and  the  winds  its  choir! 
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Thought  passed  on  to  better  times,  and  brighter  lands.  The  mis- 
shapen idols  of  Egypt  were  superseded  by  the  sculptured  divinity  of 
Greece.  The  mystic  pyramid  vanished  from  my  view,  and  the  mytho- 
logical temple  rose,  in  its  beautiful  proportions,  before  me.  But  there 
was  no  change  in  that  destiny,  of  which  they  were  alike  the  monuments. 
The  same  fate  was  equally  written  upon  both.  The  shrines  of  Delphi 
are  desecrated,  but  oracles  for  truer  than  the  Pythian  voices,  now  echo 
from  the  caverns  of  prophetic  desolation. 

Imagination  carried  me  still  farther  along  the  monumental  banks  of 
that  resistless  stream  which  hath  thus  swept  over  the  forms,  the  customs, 
and  the  lore  of  ages.  Amid  the  countless  ruins  of  the  Eternal  City*s 
self-included  world,  where  Time,  the  E^estroyor,  seems  to  have  paused, 
to  make  sublimer  havoc,  I  read  his  mighty  lesson,  traced  in  more  gigantic 
characters. 

But  memory  soon  reverted  to  the  feeling  which  had  engendered  these 
ideal  visions,  and  gazing  again  upon  the  material  scene  before  me,  I 
cried,  *  O,  my  country  !  —  are  these  the  prototypes  of  thy  career  V 

History  could  not  assiune  the  dignity  or  value  of  Philosophy,  did  she 
teach  merely  by  examples,  without  revealing  the  causes  of  each  parti- 
cular event.  From  her  ample  page,  we  learn  that  the  downfall  of  nations 
has  ever  been  preceded  by  a  dereliction  from  those  institutions  to  which 
they  owed  their  prosperity.  The  *  arts  and  arms'  of  other  times  and 
other  countries  have  been  coexistent  with  the  arbitrary  maxims  of 
government  upon  which  they  were  founded :  those  maxims  were  fluc- 
tuating and  temporary,  and  have  been  buried  under  the  superstructures 
they  were  unable  to  support.  The  institutions  of  the  United  States  of 
America  furnish  the  only  system  the  world  has  ever  seen,  of  regular 
contrivance,  drawn,  since  its  very  origin,  from  sure  and  immutable  prin- 
ciples ;  all  others  have  been  either  the  results  of  accident,  the  gradual 
accretions  of  time  and  circumstance,  or  the  enormous  accumulations  of 
bigotry  and  error. 

Our  institutions  exhibit  the  first  rational  adaptation  of  the  favorite 
creed  of  free  born  man,  to  the  organization  and  direction  of  civil  society. 
Liberty  is  the  immediate  offspring  of  Nature.  Bfefore  the  birth  of  man, 
she  roamed  with  the  illimitable  winds  over  the  fresh-created  universe; 
she  reigned  with  the  monarch  of  the  peopled  forests ;  she  heralded  the 
upward  course  of  the  solitary  eagle,  as  he  soared,  companionless,  through 
the  azure  deep  of  air. 

But  abstract  liberty,  or  the  wild  and  untutored  impulses  of  savage  life, 
like  the  religion  of  nature,  are  equally  imperfect,  and  unsuited  to  the 
wants  and  capacities  of  humanity.  The  unrestrained  license  of  bar- 
barism was  early  found  incompatible  with  security  and  civilization. 
But  the  faint  glimmering  of  nature  was  the  only  guide  to  unenlightened 
man :  the  revelation  of  freedom  had  not  yet  dawned  upon  the  world. 
Forced  by  necessity,  he  began  to  carve  for  himself  images  of  a  deluded 
worship,  and  erringly  sanctified  the  rude  creations  of  a  false  idolatry. 
The  mis-shapen  idol  of  those  early  days  was  unnamed,  —  but  it  was 
the  substitute,  and  received  the  homage,  for  Liberty.  The  genius  of 
Greece  chiseled  the  rude  conception  of  ignorance  into  the  ideal  form 
of  divinity,  and  endowed  it  with  the  attributes  of  intellect,  the  dignity  of 
philosophy,  and  the  graces  of  poetry.  It  became  the  stalue,  life-Uke, 
but  not  living;  the  abstraction  of  the  beautiful,  the  impersonation  of 
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sublimity,  the  idol  of  the  mind,  —  exemplifying,  in  its  exquisite  creation, 
the  ultimate  perfection  of  human  imagination. 

We  live  not  now  in  the  mythological  age  of  Freedom.  The  altars 
of  her  superstition  are  deserted.  The  deity  of  ancient  error  is  dethroned. 
We  live  in  a  better  era.  We  dwell  under  a  new  dispensation.  The 
true,  the  celestial  spirit  of  Liberty  has  descended,  and  lives  incarnate  in 
the  heart  of  every  freeman.  Our,  creed  is  the  Revelation  of  freedom ! 
and  its  genius,  though  more  homely  and  mechanical  than  that  of 
classical  antiquity,  is  the  creation  of  utility,  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
mankind,  inspired  with  breath,  motion,  life  !  — directing  the  impulses  of 
will,  governing  thought,  controlling  action,  and  performing  the  indispen- 
sable functions  of  the  director  of  a  visible  and  material  universe. 

Every  political  system  is  the  result  of  causes  which  have  been  in 
progressive  action  through  a  long  series  of  time ;  and  these  may  be 
readily  traced  through  their  intermediate  effects  to  the  great  final  conse- 
quence toward  which  they  all  converge.  Our  government  takes  its 
*  form  and  pressure'  from  certain  peculiar  predisposing  circumstances, 
which,  from  the  first  settlement  oi  the  country,  have  been  in  constant 
and  active  operation.  As  these  causes  were  rather  moral  than  material, 
they  exerted  a  correspondent  effect  upon  the  opinions  and  habits  of  the 
people,  and  superinduced  upon  both  that  simple  yet  grand  principle, 
which  forms  the  everlasting  basis  of  our  fundamental  and  administra- 
tive polity.  This  basis  is  utility ;  that  practical  utility  which  constitutes 
the  aistinctive  impress  of  the  present  age;  which  is  the  spirit,  and 
the  watch-word  of  the  times,  the  test  of  innovation,  and  the  touch-stone 
of  experiment.  Trans-atlanlic  speculation  supposes  that  the  utilitarian' 
ism  of  America  is  the  result  of  her  peculiar  form  of  government  This 
is  to  mistake  the  efifect  for  the  cause.  The  germ  had  spread,  the 
blossom  had  expanded,  before  the  Revolution  forced  out  its  tints,  •  to 
flush  and  circle  in  the  flower.' 

Philosophy  may  hereafter  discover  that  there  is  a  vast  chain  of  events, 
reaching  from  the  dim  middle  ages  to  some  future  period,  beyond  the 
ken  of  human  prophecy,  (of  which  the  Crusades,  the  Reformation, 
the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  England,  the  declaration  of 
American  Independence,  and  the  French  Revolution,  rfre  visible  con- 
catenations,) which  is  destined  to  embrace  the  world,  and  whose  last  link 
will  be  universal  liberty. 

The  essential  doctrines  embodied  in  our  institutions,  are  founded  upon 
this  utility :  it  is  the  rock  from  Avhich  their  stability  is  derived.  These 
doctrines  are  not  the  mere  theoretical  deductions  of  abstract  reasoning, 
but  the  practical  realization  of  the  lessons  of  human  experience,  and  the 
wise  precepts  of  a  rational  philosophy ;  a  philosophy  which  contem- 
plates man,  not  in  his  isolated  and  metaphysical  capacit}^  but  as  the 
active  and  operative  being,  the  integral  portion  of  a  whole,  which  is 
subject  to  the  action  of  general  causes,  and  guided  by  common  and 
universal  rules  of  conduct.  For  these  reasons,  the  principles  of  our 
Charter  of  Freedom  are  not  municipal  in  their  character,  nor  is  their 
adaptation  to  usefulness  circumscribed  by  the  limits  of  our  owm  age  and 
country.  Founded  upon  the  nature  and  capacities  of  social  man,  they 
could  not  fail  to  prove  «ound  and  useful  maxims  of  policy,  under  what- 
ever modifications  a  varied  destiny  may  impose  on  an  age,  or  a  people. 
It  is  this  general  and  promiscuous  appropriateness  which  peculiarly 
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stamps  them  with  the  attributes  and  value  of  universal  utility.  It  may 
be  assumed,  then,  that  utility,  instead  of  being  a  mere  quality,  is,  in 
truth,  the  primary  principle  of  the  cis-atlantic  science  of  politico; 
it  is,  indeed,  the  index  of  our  constitution :  it  is  the  epicycle  of  our 
institutions,  moving  with  their  action,  yet,  by  its  own  peculiar  motion, 
preserving  them  in  their  proper  centres,  and  their  own  respective 
orbits. 

This  distinctive  characteristic,  which  was  manifested  in  the  people 
long  before  its  development  in  the  polity  of  the  country,  is  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  several  distinct  causes,  all,  however,  operating  toward  an  uniform 
efiect  Imbued  with  an  instinctive  love  of  freedom,  a  feeling  originally 
acquired  from  the  Harapdens  and  the  Sidneys  of  those  days  when 
liberty  was  the  adoration  of  England,  our  forefathers  maintained  the 
spirit  of  independence  throughout  the  troubles  and  difficulties  incidental 
to  their  colonial  dependence.  The  flame  which  had  been  kindled  by 
those  gallant  spirits  of  the  motlier  country,  had  been  guarded  with  a 
vestal  care,  ana  burned  bright  and  undimmed  upon  the  secret  altar  of 
many  a  heart.  But  when  the  time  of  action  had  arrived, — when  the  iron 
rod  of  tyranny  had  elicited  that  spark  which  dwelt  unseen  within  their 
bosoms, — the  contest  was  for  no  idle  and  abstract  idea,  —  not  for  that 
liberty  which  is  but  a  name,  —  but  for  the  sensible  and  availing  benefits 
of  life,  —  for  their  altars  and  their  fires,  and  all  that  hallowed  and 
endeared  existence.  Utility  was  both  the  criterion,  and  the  result,  of 
success. 

The  colonial  governments,  whether  charter,  proprietary,  or  provin- 
cial, being  intrinsically  popular,  and  adapted  to  the  simple  necessities 
of  the  people,  were  consequently  limited  in  their  provisions  within  the 
narrowest  bounds  of  utility.  The  simplicity  and  practical  tendency  of 
education,  together  with  the  singular  universality  of  legal  information ; 
the  religion,  for  the  most  part  ultra  protestant,  —  the  style  of  manners, 
simple  and  severe,  —  the  absence  of  all  the  mere  forms  and  ceremonies 
of  the  world,  —  the  distance  from  the  glitter  and  ostentation,  the 
clashing  interests  and  varied  excitements,  of  European  life,  —  all  com- 
bined to  form  and  to  foster  the  predominant  disposition,  and  the  practical 
habits  of  the  people.  They  pursued  the  *  even  tenor  of  their  way,' 
seeking  under  all  circumstances,  whether  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  or  the  arrangement  of  domestic  concerns,  the  plain,  obvious,  and 
useful  objects  of  unsophisticated  life.  To  these  causes,  operating  under 
such  a  state  of  things,  and  producing  other  modifications  m  the  peculiar 
complexion  of  our  independence,  may  we  trace  that  popular  aptitude 
to  utility,  which  exerted  so  beneficial  an  influence  upon  the  institutions 
subsequently  established. 

This  characteristic  of  the  colonists  was  farther  evinced  and  deve- 
loped, by  the  nature  and  results  of  the  great  contest  in  which  they  were 
afterward  engaged.  In  conformity  with  those  habits  and  opinions 
which  had  become  their  very  being's  law,  they  naturally  rejected  all 
visionary  ideas  of  abstract  liberty,  and  labored  for  that  practical  freedom 
which  must  necessarily  inhere  in  some  palpable  and  sensible  object, 
some  end  essential  to  prosperity  and  happiness.  Thus  the  ante-revo- 
lutionary struggles  were  directed  chiefly  against  the  unwarrantable 
assumptions  of  the  mother  country,  in  regard  to  the  right  of  taxation. 
The  systematic  encroachments  of  England  were  resisted  as  inroads 
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upon  natural  and  unalienable  rights,  and  the  great  question  involved  in 
the  controversy  was  the  right  of  representation.  There  was  no  san- 
guinary exhibition  of  tyranny;  the  infringement  was  upon  birth- 
right immunities :  the  strife  was  then  of  opinion ;  the  motive  of  oppo- 
sition, and  the  promised  object  of  success,  were  useful,  not  Utopian. 
The  cost  had  been  counted,  and  it  was  concluded  that  the  end  would 
justify  all  intermediate  privations :  and  in  this  spirit  were  promulgated 
that  m vocation  and  appeal  to  arms,  which  offered  the  only  hope  of 
political  salvation. 

Afler  independence  had  been  achieved,  the  adopted  institutions  were 
shaped  in  direct  reference  to  that  end  which  formed  the  original  object 
of  tne  contest,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  government  was  expressly 
calculated  for  the  re-production  of  the  very  principle  upon  which  it  has 
been  constructed  —  *  vim  promoret  insiiam^ 

The  Federal  Union  is  the  glorious  result  of  the  primary  operation  of 
the  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  times,  —  and  its  inception  may  be  predicated 
of  that  period  when  this  characteristic  had  been  fully  developed  by  the 
action  of  the  preceding  causes.  This  Union  is  wholly  a  metaphysical 
existence.     The  respective  states  are 

*  not  combined 


By  bonds  of  parchment,  or  by  iron  clasps, 

But  blended  into  one  —  a  single  form 

Of  nymph-like  loveliness,  which  finest  chords 

Of  sympathy  pervading,  shall  endow 

Witn  vital  l>eauty,  —  tint  with  roseate  bloom 

In  times  of  happy  peace,  and  bid  to  flash 

With  one  brave  impulse,  if  ambitious  bands 

Of  foreign  power  should  threaten.'  lox. 

The  true  adhesive  power  of  the  Union  is  the  impalpable  influence  of 
an  ideal  confederation,  which  from  its  very  nature  and  constitution  must 
depend  upon  something  more  inherently  operative  than  itself;  and 
where  may  we  better  find  the  requisite  efficacy,  than  in  this  great  motive 
of  utility,  thus  evolved  in  the  colonies,  and  fostered  in  the  republic. 
Beside  tne  reasonable  grounds  of  confidence  in  the  Union,  our  faith  in 
its  stability  is  so  earnest  as  to  assume  the  inspiration  of  prophecy.  As 
the  exulting  Christian  trusts  in  the  hope  of  temporal  immortality  in  the 
visible  church  of  Grod,  because  it  enshrines  the  spirit  of  pure  religion, 
even  so  fervently  does  the  patriot  believe  in  the  cdeternal  existence  of 
institutions  which  embody  the  spirit  of  true  political  philosophy. 

From  its  immaterial  nature,  the  Union  can  never  be  permanently 
dissevered  by  physical  causes,  either  of  external  danger,  or  internal 
force.  The  separated  parts  would  reunite  after  every  blow.  Like  the 
celestial  Hydra,  each  star  of  our  constellation  must  reappear  when  the 
shadow  shall  have  passed;  or,  to  adopt  the  zodiacal  fable,  like  the 
heads  of  the  Lemsan  monster,  the  integrity  of  the  compact  must  be 
renewed,  propria  vigor e,  even  afler  decapitation,  unless  it  be  seared  by  the 
hand  of  Treachery.  But  can  the  reptile  Treason  be  cherished  in  the 
bosom  of  a  republican  community  ?  Alas !  it  hath  crept  into  our  councils, 
and  imparted  a  poisonous  influence  to  the  otherwise  uncorrupted  current 
of  private  opinion.  There  are  those  who  affect  to  doubt  the  permanency 
of  our  institutions,  who  fear  that  the  spirit  which  created,  may  fisiil  to 
sustain  them.  Such  doubt  is  treason !  —  and  the  wretch  who  breathes 
it,  should  be  branded  as  a  traitor !     The  shrug,  the  sigh,  and  the  regret. 
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the  'speechless  ohloquy  of  hypocritical  Friendship,  are  more  vitally 
injurious  than  the  worst  malice  of  Enmity.  The  corruption  that  begins 
its  taint  within  the  life-springs  of  the  system,  is  almost  hopelessly 
incurable.  There  is  no  cause  for  doubt.  We  have  but  recently  passed 
through  the  crisis  of  the  most  deadly  attack  which  Fear  could  anticipate, 
or  Treason  wish;  and  we  have  been  *  purged  to  a  sound  and  pristine 
health'  by  the  operation  of  the  very  disease  which  assailed  us.  There  \ 
is  a  vitality  in  our  institutions,  which  will  preserve  them  through  all 
the  dangers  to  which  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  chance  may  expose 
their  safety. 

Hope  is  the  best  omen  of  immortality.  We  fondly  believe  that  our 
country  is  reserved  for  a  peculiar  destiny.  She  has  led  the  van  in  the 
march  of  nations.  Her  eagle  is  the  herald,  as  well  as  the  emblem,  of 
Liberty.  Her  dawn  of  promise  is  unclouded.  There  is  scarcely  a 
shadow  to  flit  over  the  beaming  light  of  prosperity :  and  how  bright, 
how  transcendantly  bright,  must  be  the  meridian  of  her  fame !  That 
Star  of  Empire  whose  westward  course  has  been  prophetic  of  her 
destiny,  must  culminate  over  the  promised  land  of  freedom  and  of  man. 

*  The  possible  destiny  of  the  United  States  of  America,  —  as  a  nation 
of  a  hundred  millions  of  freemen,  —  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  living  under  the  laws  of  Alfred,  and  speaking  the  language  of 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  —  is  an  august  conception.'*  It  is  a  consum- 
mation almost  too  boundless  for  human  thought;  but  its  sublimity 
chiefly  consists  in  the  concomitant  extension  and  example  of  Liberty. 
When  the  tide  of  population  shall  have  swept  beyond  the  mighty  moun- 
tains of  the  Pacific,  and  lined  its  fruitful  shores  with  the  tumuhuous 
throngs  of  commerce,  —  when  the  gardens  of  nature,  the  boundless 
prairies  of  the  West,  shall  rejoice  in  the  smile  of  universal  cultivation, — 
and  the  noble  rivers  that  Avater  their  luxuriant  soil  be  freighted  with  the 
golden  products  of  industry, — what  imagination  can  compass  the  power, 
the  glory,  the 'majesty  of  Freedom !  And  when  we  remember  that  such 
anticipations  are  deduced  from  sober  calculation,  —  that  perchance 
within  the  space  of  a  single  century  these  immense  results  will,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  be  accomplished,  —  who  can  doubt  the  heaven-directed 
destiny  of  his  country !  W.  H.  R. 
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How  each  nerve  with  rapture  tincit  d, 

(Would  such  hhfls  I  could  recal!) 
When  my  eye  and  heart  first  singled 

Out  a  partner  at  a  ball ! 
Cheek8,  hke  roses  half  unfolded, 

In  their  rich,  transparent  hue  — 
Neck,  that  seemed  of  ivory  moulded, 

Raven  hrows,  and  eyes  of  blue ; 
She  was  'all  my  fancy  painted ;' 
But,  alas!  my  cnarnicr  fainted! 

To  a  couch  her  form  I  bore ; 
Pshaw !  —  cheeks !  —  brow !  —  a  hoax,  a  bubble ! 
'  Fancy'  mi^^ht  have  saved  her  trouble  — 

She'd  been  ^jminttd  long  before ! 


*  Colcriilge. 
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IMMISCIBLE    EMIGRATION. 

A  PETTY  PETER-PINDARIC  I 
WRITTEN   DURINC    A   RKCENT  SOJOURN   IN   ENGLAND,   IN   IMITATION  OF   WOlin«-WORTH. 

BY    A.     PUN,     G£NT. 

The  tide  of  emigration  still  flows  fast ; 

Millions  of  souls  remove  their  bodies  corporate,  — 
Columbians  shores  will  be  overstocked  at  last, 

And  Yankees  must  support  them  by  a  pauper  rate. 
Others, 

With  their  brothers, 
Fathers  and  mothers, 
Rush  to  Australia, 
Nor  dream  of  failure. 
But  when  bush-rangers, 

And  transported  prigs,* 
Beset  the  strangers, 

And  devour  their  pigs ; 
Running  queer  rigs  — 
The  emigrants  a  different  tune  must  sing ! 
They  are  sorry 
They  e'er  saw  Macquarrie, 
And  And  a  Sydney  CfovEt  is  not  a  pleasant  thing. 
Sierra  Leone, 
Will  not  atone ; 

They  die  in  dozens  there  each  day. 
In  Hobart  Town, 
They  starve  them  down  ; 

Famine  too  quickly  works  its  woful  way, 
Convicts  and  caH'res  crowd  along  the  strand. 
Coach-loads  of  devils  in  Van-Denuni^s  land ! 
The  '  Swan-River*  swindle 
Begins  to  '  dwindle, 

Peak,  and  pine.* 
In  fine. 
No  one  goes  there  without  a  swinging  pension. 
The  savage  blacks. 
With  munlcrous  axe. 
Hack 
And  rack. 
The  settlers'  backs, 

W^ith  whacks 
And  cracks? ; 
Buminff  their  stacks; 
Taking  the  lives 
Of  cousins 
In  dozens, 
Stealing  their  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs, 
And  dogs. 
And  wives; 
Devouring  children  — 
Bewildering 
The  emigrant  with  griefs  '  too  numerous  to  mention.' 
VVell,  whither  must  we  fly '? 

Stay  at  home : 
Or,  if  you  needs  must  roam, 
Tempting  the  land-storm  and  the  ocean's  foam, 

Wh)r  don't  you  try 
The  place  congenial  to  your  staW  and  nature, 
Otlcnng  an  appropriate  feature. 
In  sympathy  profound? 
Come !  look  around ! 


*  Prif,  R  thief,  in  London  slang. 

t  A  Cove  b  R  low-lived  fellow.     Sj-dnoy  Covo  u  tbe  brhi*  of  the  Rnchorngc  for  coiivici  voiseU 
mRking  Port  jRckson. 
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Haters  of  ebriety, 

Embodied  as  a  Temperance  Society, 

Might  rendezvous 

At  Waterloo, 
Or  at  PoTs-rfam  might  curse  the  love  of  drinking: 

And  debtors,  too,  I'm  thinking, 
(For  the  Law  of  Writ  and  lAbtrty^  these  are  the  only  men,) 

Misht  then 
At  the  I.  O.  nian  Isles  sigh  their  Heighos, 
Nor  fear  the  scentings  of  a  bailifTs  nose. 

All  squinting  people,  most  unluckly  wretches, 
Shipped  off  to  sea,  and  fastened  under  hatches. 
Nor  suffered  to  return,  till,  natural-eye^ d, 
ObHquity  of  vision  shall  be  prized. 

Tallow-chandlers,  ifaj-'ing  a  wkk-eA  brood, 
With  faces  ga«-lly  at  the  new-lights'  popularity, 

At  Berne  are  stoppers. 
Studying  Hoyle, 

Leaving  their  coppers 
('  Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood, 'J 

Without  a  boil,  and  cold  as  cnarity. 

Singers,  wishing  to  improve  their  tone, 

Own 
The  gentle  airs  of  Caro/-ina, 

Finer 
Than  ocean's  squalls  on  native  cliffs  resounding, 
Or  up  the  Sound,  o'er  Bawl-lie  billows  bounding. 

Each  poet. 
Who  to  scribble  pastoral  verses  has  a  mania, 
Might  '  go  it' 
In  PEN-«y/ran-ia. 

Printers,  out  of  sorts,  in  Rheims  would  muster. 
And  if  the  tvpe-ii8  fever  did  them  fluster. 
At  Ems  in  thousands  they  'd  set-up,  ana  cast-off 
The  many  sdiemes  qf  imposition  past  off. 
And  though  distributed  from  native  valleys, 
Rejoice  they  've  luckily  escaped  the  galleys. 

The  show-folk. 
With  red,  and  rough,  and  ready  phizzcs, 

Those  low  folk. 
Whose  fun  at  fairs  will  scarce  employ  a  tooth  here. 

Might  people  Boolh-iti, 
Where  Captain  Ross  found  many  po/e-built  edifices. 

Cooks  and  their  creatures,  quitting  the  m^o/- ropolis. 
Might  roam  to  Greece,  and  skim  o  er  the  Acropolis, 
Or  at  Spitz-bereen  rule  the  roast  once  more. 
Or  live  in  Hun^ry's  state  or  TarCrrfs  shore. 
Or  broiling  in  the  South- Sea's  sunny  smiles, 
'Mongst  'weW-bread  natives  of  the  Sandwich  isles, 
Wliere  the  thin  remnant  of  the  tribe  of  Ham, 
Betf-rending  mortals !  get  their  satis^'am. 

Milliners  and  tailors, 

Past  the  Needles  sailors, 
Would  find  ilrray-bia  proper  for  their  business ; 
And  waltzers.  jaaed  by  continual  dizziness, 

Tirea  of  twirling. 

Whisking,  whirling, 
At  Dantz-sic  might  repose  in  wished-for  easiness. 

(gymnasts,  with^t>overty  wrestling  no  more, 
Slight  take  mjirm  stand  on  the  Muscle-niBn^E  shore. 

A  gardener,  or  florist. 
Who 's  had  his  ^lora  (floorer)  by  old  England's  taxes, 

In  a  Texas  forest, 

When  his  way  he  axes. 
May  pride  himself  on  being  a  land-owner. 
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And  be  a  haughty-cuUurist  in  persona. 

If  this  bud  won't  blossom,  I'll  venture  to  say, 

He'd  feel  quite  transported  at  Botany  Bay. 

Book-binders  to  Morocco  would  be  bounds 
To  leath^  Turks  upon  a  tawny  ground, 
To  tool  the  largest  Atlas  in  creation. 
Prize-fighters  should  at  Mil-an  find  a  station. 
Diggers  of  Canals,  those  Knaves  of  Spades, 

Might  join  together  at  Connecticul. 
The  charitable,  cash-collecting  trades, 

Could  still  Cant-on  in  Chma  if  they  're  put. 

'Mongst  mankind's  millions,  when  I  eaze  around, 

And  note  how  many  proper  men  are  found. 

Condemn' d  to  pine  in  cdibacious  life, 

Without  our  home's  best  ornament,  a  wife ; 

I  sigh,  and  think,  while  musing  o'er  their  fates. 

Can't  they  get  joined  in  the  tailed  States  ? 

In  Marry-Iand  some  chances  must  remain ; 

Vireinid's  daughters'  smiles  who  dnre  disdain  7 

hetLtucy-Anna  prove  her  fond  dominion, 

Or,  ask  of  Caroline-her  kind  opinion; 

And  if  Miss-Souri  should  his  claim  refuse, 

Amongst  the  Alisses-Sivpi  he  might  chusc. 

Pale-faced,  or  rosy-chcex  d,  nay,  even  Florida^ 

All  sorts  of  belles,  excepting  BcUa  horrida. 

No  matter  where,  each  Stale  the  test  will  stand; 

The  dark-eyed  daughters  of  Columbia's  land 

Preeminently  claim  the  golden  ball ; 

Imperial  Beauty's  zone  invests  them  all.  N.  B. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  MUSSULMAN. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    'SUIP    AND    SHORE.' 

A  REDEEMING  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Mussulman,  is  that  spirit 
of  honesty  which  pervades  his  commercial  conduct.  His  naked  word 
is  as  safe  as  a  bond,  though  guaranteed  by  penalties  severe  as  those 
exacted  by  the  mercenary  Jew  of  Venice.  If  reverses  defeat  his  just 
intentions,  and  he  becomes  unable  to  meet  your  full  demand,  he  lays  his 
last  ferthin^  at  your  feet;  and  should  Fortune  smile  upon  him  again,  he 
considers  your  claim,  at  whatever  distance  of  time,  still  obligatory  and 
paramount.  Any  other  conduct  would  in  his  eyes  be  fraudulent  and 
Dase.  If  situations  are  reversed,  and  you  become  his  insolvent  debtor, 
be  will  not  shut  you  up  in  a  prison,  and  deprive  you  of  the  means  of 
supporting  jour  aependant  family,  as  we  do  in  our  Christian  land.  He 
will  exonerate  you  for  the  time  being  ;  but  if  you  subsequently  acquire 
or  inherit  the  means  of  liquidating  his  claim,  he  expects  it  at  your  hand; 
and  if  in  your  abundance  and  his  penury  you  refuse  it,  it  will  not  be 
safe  for  you  to  dash  past  his  hovel  in  your  gilded  carriage. 

If  you  purchase  a  horse  of  him,  which  he  warrants  to  be  sound,  and 
free  from  vicious  habits,  you  may  confidently  rely  upon  that  animal's 
taking^  you  to  your  journey's  end  within  the  reasonable  time  contem- 
plated^ and  without  a  broken  limb.  And  if  you  sell  him  an  animal  of 
ibe  same  noble  species  as  unexceptionable,  and  he  finds  him  otherwise, 
he  returns  him  to  you,  and  expects  you  to  take  him  back  —  not  as  an 
act  of  gratuitous  kindness  and  consideration,  but  as  an  act  of  mere  jus- 
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tice,  and  if  you  refuse  to  do  it,  you  may  expect  from  him  the  treatment 
which  a  knave  deserves  from  the  hands  of  an  honest  man.  He  will 
look  upon  you  much  as  Adam  may  have  looked  upon  the  devil,  when 
the  fetal  fruit  had  opened  his  eyes. 

Or  if  you  enter  his  bazaar,  to  purchase  any  particular  article  it  may 
contain,  mstead  of  deluging  you  with  an  ocean  of  words  about  its  excel- 
lent qualities,  he  simply  says  *  good ;'  and  it  is  ordinarily  safer  for  you 
to  rely  upon  his  declaration,  than  the  decision  of  your  own  eyes.     I 

rk  now  of  the  pure  Ormanlee,  pursuing  the  rare  vocation  of  a  mer- 
it, unsustained  and  uncorruptea  by  station :  for  place  this  same  indi- 
vidual in  power,  intoxicate  him  with  ambition,  and  though  he  may  not 
then  defraud  you  in  a  bargain,  yet  to  meet  the  exorbitant  demands  of  a 
superior,  or  to  secure  some  darling  object  of  personal  ac^grandizement, 
he  may  oppress  you,  he  may  levy  upon  your  property,  till  your  patience 
and  ability  are  both  exhausted.  Ambition  and  state  necessity  appear  to 
confound  his  vague  moral  distinctions,  and  to  deprive  him  of  those 
restraining  checks,  which  in  private  life  he  recognises  and  obeys. 

Nor  is  this  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  texture  and  source  of 
these  restraints.  He  is  honest  in  his  dealings,  not  mainly  because  a 
want  of  this  uprightness  would  involve  a  moral  culpability,  but  because 
it  would  imply  a  sordid  meanness  of  soul,  beneath  nis  dignity  and  self- 
respect.  Pride,  self-esteem,  and  a  regard  for  his  reputation,  take  with 
him  essentially  the  place  of  a  moral  sense ;  and  secure  from  him,  in  his 
private  relations  to  society,  the  practice  of  many  important  and  com- 
mendable virtues.  Far  bo  it  from  me  to  condemn  an  action  that  is 
good  in  itself,  because  its  motive  is  not  the  purest  offspring  of  conscience: 
my  simple  object  is  to  exhibit  the  true  character  of  the  Mussulman,  and 
to  show  why  this  same  individual,  in  one  situation,  is  humane  and 
upright,  and  in  the  other,  cruel  and  unjust.  It  is  owing  mainly  to  the 
practical  substitution  of  secular  and  self-regarding  motives  for  the  stern, 
unvarying  decisions  of  quick  and  enlightened  moral  sense.  The  man 
who  invariably  listens  to  this  voice  from  within,  is  the  same,  whatever 
changes  may  occur  in  his  outward  condition.  No  apologies  of  station, 
no  exemption  from  the  censures  of  others,  nor  even  the  ability  to  set  the 
opinion  of  mankind  at  defiance,  can  exonerate  him,  in  his  own  eyes, 
from  the  sacred  obligations  of  virtue,  humanity,  and  justice. 

But  the  Turk  does  not  act  under  these  imperious  restraints :  he  does 
not  recognise  their  existence;  his  morality  springs  from  a  difierent 
source ;  he  is  governed  by  motives  which  fluctuate  with  his  condition, 
and  seem  to  lose  their  force,  as  he  ascends  in  the  scale  of  despotic  power. 
He  will  practice  as  a  general,  what  he  condemns  in  the  humble  subor- 
dinate; and  applaud  the  Sultan  for  an  act,  which,  if  committed  by  a 
private  citizen,  would  curdle  his  blood  with  horror.  He  is  prone  to 
believe,  when  an  action  highly  criminal  in  itself  flows  from  high,  irre- 
sponsible authority,  that  there  must  be  some  great  end  in  view,  by  which 
it  is  redeemed  and  sanctified.  In  this  spirit,  though  naturally  humane 
and  averse  to  the  infliction  of  what  he  may  deem  unnecessary  pangs, 
he  justifies  the  massacre  of  a  thousand  citizens  in  a  revolted  province, 
to  overawe  and  intimidate  the  rest,  and  prevent  perhaps  a  still  greater 
effusion  of  blood.  In  the  same  spirit,  he  justifies  that  impenetrable  dupli- 
city, especially  in  public  men  and  their  agents,  to  which  ne  may  perhaps 
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himself  fall  the  first  victim.     He  regards  it  simply  as  the  means  of 
effecting  a  result,  that  may  cancel  its  turpitude. 

This  power  of  dissembling,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  fearful 
traits  in  his  character.  It  is  so  profound  and  entire,  that  the  greatest 
adept  in  it  frequently  finds  himself  in  the  very  snare,  the  intricacies  and 
meshes  of  which  he  has  spent  his  life  in  studyins^.  The  perfidiousness 
through  which  Ali  of  Yenena  came  to  his  death,  is  a  forcible  illustra- 
tion of  this  &ct.  He  had  a  hundred  times  concealed  his  dagger 
beneath  a  kiss,  and  was  at  last  blinded  and  betrayed  by  the  same  artifice. 
You  may  bring  a  Turk  before  his  superior ;  he  majr  there  be  loaded  with 
the  most  heavy  and  unjust  accusations ;  flayed  with  the  most  cutting 
invective ;  scorched  with  the  most  burning  sarcasm ;  yet  not  a  word  or 
look  betrays  the  indignant  conflict  within.  He  is  as  meek,  silent,  and 
patient,  as  the  most  submissive  martyr  ;  or  rather,  he  seems  to  stand  in 
statue-like  insensibility ;  but  when  the  day  of  change  and  retribution 
comes,  he  will  reveal  upon  you  the  vengeance  of  a  deep  and  cherished 
wrong !  You  may  scale  his  harem,  dishonor  his  house,  and  wound 
him  in  the  very  quick  of  his  sensibilities,  and  he  may  meet  you  the 
next  day  at  the  Cafena,  quietly  smoking  his  pipe  at  your  side,  and  per- 
haps solicit  you  to  walk  with  him ;  but  if  you  consent,  you  go  out 
never  to  return! — and  the  yielding  object  of  ^our  criminal  passion, 
equally  unwarned  and  unapprized,  will  follow  your  lifeless  body  in  a 
sack,  to  her  grave  in  the  Bosphorus. 

Or  suppose  in  a  less  exceptionable  shape  you  should  induce  him  to 
accompany  you  to  Naples,  and  you  introauce  him  into  the  theatre  —  a 
place  of  which  he  has  not  the  slightest  conception  —  into  the  very  centre 
of  its  magnificent  architecture,  and  gorgeous  decorations.  And  now  the 
curtain  that  conceals  the  ballet,  suddenly  rises ;  the  orchestra  bursts  into 
full  harmony;  and  two  or  three  hundred  younc^  females,  with  only  tho 
apology  of  drapery  upon  their  sofl  forms,  float  m  concert  to  the  swelling 
richness  of  the  music.  Though  all  the  houri'd  beauty  of  Mohamed's 
heaven  could  not  surprise  him  more,  yet  not  a  muscle  moves  —  not  an 
emotion  disturbs  the  saturnine  gravity  of  his  countenance.  This 
ability  to  veil  the  feelings,  so  powerful  in  the  working  of  good  and 
evil,  so  essential  in  avoiding  the  mistakes  of  momentary  embarrassment, 
and  the  committals  of  unconcealed  anger,  is  not  entirely  the  eflTect  of 
education,  for  it  has  never  been  manifested  in  any  nice  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, except  by  orientals,  with  whom  it  has  become,  whatever  it  may  have 
originally  been,  in  a  measure  constitutional.  It  is  a  trait  of  character 
that  may  justly  interest  and  amuse  the  innocent,  and  alarm  the  guilty. 
The  serpent  rarely  coils  himself  for  the  timid  heel  of  the  passing  tra- 
veler, but  for  the  presumptuous  foot  which  comes  rustling  and  trampling 
too  near  his  solitude. 

The  equanimity  with  which  a  Turk  bears  misfortune,  is  a  lesson  to 
many  who  may  be  his  superiors  in  every  other  kind  of  wisdom.  He 
may  be  reduced  at  once  fVom  affluence  to  poverty ;  the  tempest,  the 
flame,  or  a  plundering  edict  of  his  emperor,  may  strip  him  oi  his  last 

Siastre ;  but  instead  of  looking  arouna  for  a  halter,  or  sullenly  sitting 
own  to  madden  over  his  destitute  condition,  you  may  find  him,  perhaps, 
in  a  few  days,  selling  the  bowl,  the  stem,  or  the  amber  mouth-piece  of 
his  pipe ;  carrying  the  whole  of  his  little  capital  in  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  adjusting  his  consolatory  chibouque.    Yet  he  is  the  same 
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dignified,  oncringing  being  that  he  was  before,  and  considers  his  claims 
to  respect  not  at  all  affected  by  his  new  and  humble  occupation.  He 
connects  no  reproach  with  his  poverty,  and  will  not  tolerate  the  con- 
temptuous look,  which  is  prone  to  follow  the  frown  of  Fortune.  Let 
those  who  dispute  the  good  sense  of  his  deportment,  take  to  arsenic, 
leare  their  families  to  the  charities  of  strangers,  and  go  the  fearful 
journey  before  their  time.  They  have  not  the  resolution  and  fortitude 
of  men  on  whom  heaven  has  set  its  highest  impress.  They  are  exam- 
ples of  that  weakness  and  vanity,  from  which  our  nature  is  not  entirely 
exempt.  But  the  man  who  thus  wickedly  sneaks  out  of  the  world, 
deserting  his  responsibilities,  and  betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by 
the  author  of  his  existence,  is  unworthy  of  being  sepulchred  in  com- 
pany with  those  who  have  struggled  with  adversity,  lived  with  respect, 
and  died  with  honor. 

There  is  not  in  the  Turk,  as  many  have  been  led  to  believe,  a  real 
contempt  for  learning.  He  has  been  induced  to  discourage  it,  from  a 
just  apprehension  of  the  innovations  it  might  introduce  upon  his  ancient 
and  venerated  customs.  He  looks  upon  these  transmitted  usages  as 
something  sacred  ;  he  connects  them  with  the  highest  splendors  of  his 
nation,  the  loftiest  triumphs  of  his  religion,  and  submits  to  a  departure 
from  them  with  clinging  reluctance.  It  is  not  the  elegance  of  the  Fez, 
or  the  richness  of  the  coiled  cashmere,  that  makes  him  love  the  turban: 
it  is  because  his  ancestors  wore  that  turban,  —  because  they  fought  ana 
bled  beneath  it  —  because  they  bowed  with  it  upon  their  venerable, 
toil-worn  brows,  toward  Mecca.  He  still  wears  his  belt,  his  yataghan, 
and  pistols,  not  because  they  are  mounted  with  jewels  and  gold,  or  for 
fipar  of  surprise  from  an  assassin,  but  because  his  forefathers  wore  them  ; 
because  those  great  men,  who  have  now  gone  from  the  earth,  and  whom 
he  is  lefl  to  represent,  appeared  at  the  hearth  and  in  the  field,  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  these  weapons  of  pride  and  trust.  He  refuses  to  relin- 
quish his  flowing  robe,  not  that  a  simpler  and  less  ample  habit  would 
not  answer  its  purpose ;  but  it  is  the  mantle  that  fell  from  the  prophet- 
spirit  of  his  father. 

With  these  feelings,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  wish  to  avoid 
coming  in  contact  with  those  nations  who  have  not  this  filial  reverence, 
and  with  whom  every  novelty  has  a  new  charm  —  that  he  should  watch 
with  a  jealous  eye  the  spirit  of  change  that  is  abroad  —  that  he  should 
discountenance  this  arrogance  of  untried  experiment  —  that  he  should 
discourage  the  innovating  tendencies  of  impatient  knowledge — that  he 
should  wish  to  keep  the  orb  of  science  upon  the  dim  horizon  of  his 
mind,  if  in  its  bright  and  burning  ascent,  it  must  melt  away  the  chain 
that  binds  him  to  the  graves  of  his  ancestral  dead. 

The  violations  committed  upon  these  sacred  attachments,  by  the  inno- 
vations recently  introduced  under  the  royal  signet,  have  shaken  the 
Ottoman  throne  to  its  base ;  they  have  disturbed  the  confidence  of  the 
Mussulman  in  the  piety  and  wisdom  of  his  sovereign ;  and  it  will  be 
an  unexampled  exhibition  of  forbearance  or  weakness  in  the  nation,  if 
this  representative  of  the  Prophet  does  not  yet  pay  with  his  life  the 
penalty  of  his  presumption.  You  may  trifle  with  a  good  man's  property, 
and  even  sport  with  his  reputation;  but  you  must  not  touch  the  sanctity 
of  his  respect  for  those  who  have  it  no  longer  in  their  power  to  make 
their  own  defence.  There  is  no  affection  so  deep,  as  that  hallowed  by 
the  grave ;  no  attachment  so  profound,  as  that  on  which  Death  hath  set 
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its  seal ;  for  all  that  we  there  discover,  remember^  and  moum»  is  Goodness 
without  its  faults,  Wisdom  without  its  errors. 

The  calmness  with  which  a  Turk  makes  up  his  mind  to  die,  the 
composure  with  which  he  bows  to  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  though 
innocent  of  the  crime  alleged,  are  among  his  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics, and  may  be  traced  to  the  evenness  of  constitutional  habit,  and 
those  sentiments  of  submission,  instilled  by  his  education.  He  is  taught 
from  his  earliest  years  to  suppress,  or  at  least  conceal,  his  emotions; 
to  preserve  a  calm  exterior,  whatever  may  be  the  agitation  within ;  so 
that  ere  long  he  resembles  a  stream  moving  on  with  a  bright,  imbroken 
sur&ce,  though  gloomy  and  pointed  rocks  darken  and  disturb  its  bed. 

He  is  taught  to  consider  his  personal  services,  in  peace  or  war,  in  the 
discharge  of  a  civil  trust,  or  in  the  perils  of  the  tented  field,  ever  at  the 
call  of  his  sovereign, — that  the  preservation  or  sacrifice  of  his  life  is 
submitted  to  measures  he  must  not  arraign,  or  to  events  upon  which 
Fate  has  set  its  unalterable  seal.  When,  therefore,  death  presents  itself, 
whether  in  the  burning  breach,  or  on  the  sinking  deck  —  whether  in  the 
shape  of  disease,  or  the  firman  of  the  Prophet's  vicegerent  —  he  submits, 
like  one  who  feels  that  his  days  are  numbered,  and  that  tears,  regrets, 
and  dismay,  are  alike  unavailing. 

When  cliarged  with  a  crime  of  which  he  is  utterly  innocent,  and  he 
is  required  to  make  restitution  with  his  life,  he  breathes  no  angry 
remonstrance  —  no  humiliating  supplication.  He  may  whisper  of  a 
mistake,  and  ask  a  delay :  if  that  be  denied,  he  casts  an  appealing  look 
to  his  God,  and  submits ;  and  there  may  be  no  one  feature,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death,  calculated  to  inspire  him  with  fortitude,  or  a 
spirit  of  submissiveness.  There  may  be  no  responsible  tribunal,  as  in 
other  lands,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  his  alleged  offence — no  jury,  bound 
to  render  an  impartial  verdict,  and  ever  disposed  to  the  side  of  mercy ; 
no  witnesses,  with  whom  pity  nearly  melts  away  the  stem  obligations 
of  an  oath  —  no  counsel,  whose  professional  ambition  lies  in  the  acquittal 
of  his  client  —  no  solemn  and  formal  delivery  of  the  fatal  sentence  — 
no  prison  of  preparation,  and  possible  pardon  —  no  prints,  promulgating 

f  previous  virtues,  and  deprecating  the  rigors  of  inexorable  Justice  —  no 
ingering  visits  of  unwearied  friendship  and  affection  —  no  consolatory 
assurances  of  the  pitying  priest  —  no  gathering  and  breathless  multitudfe 
around  the  last  scene  —  no  reconciling  tears  of  sympathy,  or  half- 
formed  threats  of  deliverance  —  none  of  those  preludes  and  appendages 
which,  with  us,  smooth  the  way  to  a  death  of  ignominy,  and  make  the 
obituary  of  the  hapless  victim  to  be  read  and  wept  over  by  commissera- 
ting  millions. 

He  meets  his  death  comparatively  alone,  —  none  to  counsel,  none  to 
console !  The  headsman  comes  to  him  in  the  street,  or  the  field,  as  the 
chance  may  be,  and  presents  the  ^tal  finnan ;  he  kneels,  bares  his  neck : 
the  scimetar  flashes  through  its  quick  circuit ;  the  sinking  body  and 
severed  head  &11  together ;  the  countenance  for  an  instant  betrays  the 
parting  pang ;  the  eye  twinkles  a  moment,  then  closes  in  everlasting 
night  1  How  sudden,  how  appalling  this  transition  !  Life,  light,  and  all 
the  busy  promises  of  hope,  exchanged  at  once  for  the  silence  and  per- 
petual darkness  of  death  1 

Were  life  a  taper,  that,  if  quenched,  could  be  re-lighted,  we  might  with 
less  dread  undergo  the  darkening  change :  but  there  is  no  Promethean 
spark  that  can  re-kindle,  if  once  extinguished,  this  vital  fiame.     Hence- 
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forth  only  remain  the  shroud,  the  winding-sheet,  and  the  worm.  We 
are  never  more  to  be  what  we  have  been  —  never  to  come  back  to  this 
varied  world.  It  is  this  unreturning  thought,  that  fills  us  with  dread ; 
the  thought  that  we  shall  never  come  back  to  those  whom  we  left  here 
so  feultless,  so  beautiful,  and  young  —  that  we  shall  never  again  revisit 
this  green  earth  —  never  stray  among  its  founts  and  flowers  —  never 
hear  the  glad  voices  of  the  waking  grove,  or  the  sweet  dirge  of  the 
murmuring  shore,  —  never  see  the  fresh  mom  break  forth  in  breathing 
beauty  from  its  purple  pavilion,  or  the  evening  star  go  up  upon  its 
watch.  It  is  this  that  strikes  a  saddening  chill  to  the  heart,  and  makes 
us  shrink  from  the  imtried  hereafter.  Happy  he,  who,  in  this  hour  of 
final  and  lonely  departure,  hath  the  presence  of  Him,  whose  coun- 
tenance lights  up  that  desolate  way,  —  who,  in  the  earnest  of  his  own 
triumph  over  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  in  the  assurance  of  his 
unfailing  love,  hath  taken 

'  from  death  its  sting-, 


And  from  the  grave  its  victory !'  C. 


A  FRAGMENT. 


It  was  a  summer's  eve.    The  God  of  Day 
Lay,  like  a  wearied  artist,  on  his  couch 
Curtain'd  with  gold  and  purple,  yet  would  look 
Oft  through  the  vistas  of  its  floating  folds, 
With  lingering  gaze  upon  the  fairy-land. 
Where,  tnrough  the  fleeting  hours,  his  pencil  free 
Had  roam'd  with  magic  touch,  until  it  grew 
'Neath  his  enchanted  eye,  a  matchless  work, 
Bright  with  Elysian  beauty  ;  every  tint 
Was  wet  with  freshness,  while  a  mellow  shade 
Hung  o'er  the  whole  as  a  transparent  veil, 
And  spread  such  melting  softness  o'er  each  charm, 
It  soeniM  a  world,  half  human,  half  divine. 
One  spot  was  ripe  viritli  beauty :  The  green  turf 
Wore  a  rich  velvet  mantle,  wrought  with  gems. 
Thrown  by  the  passing  shower.    The  wooded  bank 
Was  redolent  with  peinimes,  breath'd  from  buds 
That,  woo'd  by  the  soft  breezes,  iust  looked  forth, 
To  catch  their  whispcr'd  tones,  tnen  sank  again, 
Beneath  the  liquid  foliage :  the  wing'd  tribes 
Of  Nature's  roving  children,  tireless  stray' d, 
Like  a  refracted  sunbeam,  of  all  hues. 
And  pour'd  their  gladsome  minstrelsy  around. 
And  yet  it  was  not  perfect :  the  deep  narp, 
However  tun'd  to  harmony,  doth  need 
An  intellectual  touch  to  wake  it  up, 
Unto  a  faultless  measure.    Even  so. 
With  Nature's  self,  in  its  most  witcnine  time, 
When  tones  are  more  than  mortal,  and  all  scenes 
Are  full  of  light  and  beauty ;  when  its  spells 
Are  bound  with  stronsest  links,  and  the  full  scnso 
Luxuriates  in  a  sort  of  charmed  life. 
E'en  then  it  is  not  perfect,  if  one  touch 
Of  sorrow  or  disease,  one  thralling  yoke, 
Whether  of  disappointment,  wrong,  or  crime. 
Weigh  on  the  drooping  spint,  —  that  dark  spot, 
Like  a  thin  cloud  upon  tne  sun's  broad  disc, 
Will  cast  a  shadow  o'er  the  extended  whole  I 
Charlcttw^  (S,  C,^  Dtcew^tr,  1835.  m.  e.  l. 
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The  Amebican  in  England.    By  the  author  of  *  A  Year  in  Spain.'    In  two  vols.  12nio. 
New- York  :  Habpeb  and  Brothebs. 

The  announcement  of  a  book  of  travels  in  England,  by  the  accomplished  author 
of  '  A  Year  in  Spain,'  was  received  by  the  literary  public  with  no  common  interest. 
A  comparatively  long  interval  had  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  his  first  work, 
which  had  been  fairly  incorporated  with  our  national  literature;  and  we  looked  for- 
ward confidently  to  another  and  similar  addition  to  it  from  the  same  source.  At  the 
same  time,  we  were  well  aware  how  difficult  a  task  it  is  to  write  a  second  time  after  a 
first  successful  effort,  and  how  the  excellencies  which  are  admired  in  a  first  production, 
are  oflen  unheeded  in  a  second.  This  arises  from  the  common  expectation  of  finding* 
each  succeeding  work  superior  to  its  predecessor,  and  the  habit  of  judging  rather  by 
the  increase  of  merit,  than  by  any  positive  standard.  The  world  become  fastidious, 
when  an  author  commences  his  career  with  a  work  of  extraordinary  worth,  and,  like 
a  man  who  begins  his  dinner  with  the  most  delicious  viands,  refuse  afterwards  to  par- 
take of  meaner  intellectual  fare. 

But  to  the  present  work.  Our  author,  '  feeling,'  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  *  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  perpetrate  a  book,'  left  New-York  on  the  first  of  November, 
1833,  in  the  packet  ship  Hannibal;  and  after  touching  at  Portsmouth,  landed  at 
Gravesend,  whence  he  proceeded  to  London.  Nearly  half  of  the  first  volume  is  taken 
up  with  the  incidents  of  the  voyage,  and  the  remainder  of  the  work,  with  the 
exception  of  a  chapter  on  Portsmouth,  and  an  account  of  a  short  excursion  to  Isling- 
ton and  Brighton,  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  metropolis.  The  writer,  for  reasons 
which  he  rather  pointedly  assigns  in  his  preface,  has  declined  to  avail  himself  of 
various  sources  of  information  presented  to  hun  by  his  introduction  to  the  domestic  cir- 
cles of  those  whose  acquaintance  he  was  enabled  to  cultivate ;  and  has  confined  himself 
strictly  to  a  description  of  such  external  scenes,  and  obvious  peculiarities  of  national 
manners,  as  meet  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  traveler.  We  shall  not  debate  with  him 
the  soundness  of  his  reasons  for  so  doing ;  though  we  are  not  ourselves  aware  of  any 
impropriety  necessarily  accompanying  a  delineation,  by  a  traveler,  of  characters  or 
scenes  in  private  life,  but  consider  the  fault  to  lie  in  the  unskilfulnesa  or  malice  of  those 
who  cannot  amuse  and  instruct  the  world,  without  wounding  individual  sensibilities. 
The  style  of  the  book  is  flowing,  and  the  language  bears  the  marks  of  careful  correc- 
tion. We  should  think,  from  the  turn  of  the  periods,  that  the  author  was  an  especial 
admirer  of  Washington  Irving,  though  he  is  no  imitator.  Still,  we  miss  that  charm- 
ing naivete  and  delightful  off-hand  manner,  which  characterized  the  *  Year  in 
Spain,'  and  find  their  absence  inadequately  supplied  by  an  air  of  self-complacency, 
which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  occasionally  obtrudes  itself  on  the  reader,  and  a  few 
attempts  at  philosophizing  on  trivial  subjects,  scattered  throughout  the  work.  We 
must  likewise  object  to  the  particularity  of  many  of  the  descriptions,  especially  that 
of  Drury-Lrfine  Theatre  and  the  audience,  wherein  sentences  occur,  which  we  are 
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compelled  to  denominate  coarse.  We  find  the  same  fault  in  the  dissertation  on  the 
old  maids  of  Islington,  together  with  the  remarks  of  the  author  upon  English  ladies 
in  general.  We  also  dislike  to  see,  in  a  book  of  travels,  a  long  and  minute  descrip- 
tion of  squares  and  houses,  in  the  guide-boc^  style,  wherein 

*  Street  nods  to  street,  each  alley  ha«  its  brother, 
And  half  the  volume  just  reflectat  the  other.' 

Had  a  European,  by  some  fortimate  chance,  succeeded  in  entering  Pekin,  such  a 
course  might  be  excusable ;  but  thus  to  set  forth  London  in  print,  as  the  fruit  of  a 
trans-atlantic  sejour,  seems  to  us  a  work  of  supererogation.  It  is  in  connection  with 
this  enumeration  of  minutite,  that  we  would  allude  to  the  equivocal  interpretation  put 
upon  it  by  the  Gtuarterly  Review,  and  the  inference  drawn  from  Mr.  Willis's  details  of 
the  domestic  conveniences,  so  minutely  set  forth  in  his  '  First  Impressions;'  and 
would  hint  to  the  author,  tliat  he  is  equally  liable  to  the  censure  of  the  British  reviewer, 
on  the  same  grounds.  As  a  specimen  of  misplaced  and  unsound  philosophizing  upon 
a  comparatively  trivial  subject,  we  would  instance  the  reflections  of  the  writer  upon 
the  iron  turnstile  of  Waterloo-Bridge.  He  cannot  surely  be  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
that  our  gasometers  have  been  for  years  constructed  on  an  analogous  principle,  which 
has  not  as  yet,  to  our  knowledge,  been  discovered  to  be  adverse  to  the  genius  of  our 
republican  institutions;  and  that  many  similar  contrivances  might  be  pointed  out  as 
in  conmion  use  throughout  our  country.  We  are  surprisetl,  too,  at  the  delineation  of 
the  character  of  Charles  I.,  wliich  contradicts  all  history.  Even  Clarendon,  with  his 
acknowledged  partiality,  docs  not  so  laud  him ;  though  to  our  mind  the  article  of 
Mocaulay,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  gives  the  only  just  portrait  of  this  insincere 
and  self-willed  monarch  that  has  yet  been  seen  in  print ;  and  strips  him  of  all  the 
borrowed  plumes  in  which  the  mistaken  sympathy  of  the  world  had  bedizened  him. 

But  our  brief  space  is  nearly  exceeded,  and  we  are  forced  to  conclude  with  the 
remark,  that  if  no  new  laurels  are  gained  by  this  work,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  subject, 
and  not  of  the  autlior.  There  are  some  topics  upon  which  the  most  eloquent  fail  to 
please,  and  some  countries  so  worn  down, 

*CoDtinuo  passu  Proetereuntium,' 

that,  to  the  traveler  who  chooses  to  follow  in  the  beaten  track  of  thousands,  hardly  a 
solitary  blade  of  grass  will  present  itself  Let  it  then  be  sufficient  praise,  that  the 
author  has  not  failed,  but  that  he  has  accomplished  all  that  could  be  reasonably  expected, 
under  the  circumstances  of  his  tour;  above  all,  when  he  had  voluntarily  debarred  him- 
telf  from  the  two  most  attractive  paths  by  which  travelers  can  journey,  and  had  con- 
tented himself  with  gleanings  of  the  comparatively  uninteresting.  We  may  surely 
venture  to  hope,  that  one  who  has  mode  so  readable  a  work,  on  the  tritest  of  subjects, 
may,  at  some  time  not  far  distant,  choose  one  worthy  of  his  talents,  and  find,  on  Ger- 
man or  Italian  ground,  those  assistances  to  genius,  and  auspicious  influences,  denied 
him  in  the  gloomy  streets  of  London,  and  the  sombre,  unpicturcsque  character  of  its 
inhabitants. 


Bbidoswatsr  Tbkatise.  Roget.    Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology.    In  two  large 
volumes,    pp.  871.    Philadelphia :  Ca&ey,  Lea  and  Blanchabd. 

A  WORK  whose  merits  are  incontrovertible,  and  which  shoukl  be  in  the  library  of 
every  thorough  scholar  and  divine  in  our  country.  Such  elaborate  volumes  could  not 
haTc  been  produced  without  deep  research^  sound  wisdom^  and  untiring  industry. 
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Alnwick  Castle,  with  othsb  Poems.    In  one  vol.  large  octavo,  pp.  98.    New- York  : 
Gbobqe  Dsaebobn. 

Fitz-Greene  Halleck  !  Show  us  an  American,  with  patriotism  or  poetry  in  his 
soul,  who  does  not  honor  the  name.  For  ourselves,  we  always  feel,  when  reading 
his  metriccd  compositions,  as  if  respiring  in  mountain  air.  We  have  known  our 
blood  flow  quicker  at  his  Marco  Bozzaris;  we  have  experienced  the  renovating 
effects  of  his  satirical  elixir,  in  *  Fanny,'  and  'The  Croakers;'  —  we  have  been 
melted  with  his  pathos ;  solemnized  by  the  didactic  energy  of  his  more  serious 
effusions;  and  with  all  that  he  has  written,  except  one  trifle  for  a  Philadelphia 
Souvenir — which  was  unworthy  of  his  genius  and  fame  —  we  have  been  charmed 
and  delighted.  Of  late,  his  lyre  has  been  so  mute,  that  we  feared  he  hod  ceased  to  be 
numbered  with  the  quick,  and  been  clean  minished  from  among  the  children  of  men. 
But  we  have  here  evidence  that  he  is  yet  in  the  flesh:  besides,  we  now  and  then  im- 
press with  ours  his  incarnate  hand.  We  regard  him,  sometimes,  with  a  feeling  akin 
to  indignation.  What  right  has  he  to  establish  the  light  which  God  has  so  copiously 
given  him,  under  a  bushel  1  How  can  he  answer  to  his  conscience  for  conceeiling  it 
from  the  world  1  Why  does  he  dream,  in  the  very  flush  and  vigor  of  liis  greener 
years,  the  visions 

'  Of  hoary  age, 


Of  gold  laid  up  in  store ; 

Of  sums,  noted  down  on  the  figured  page, 
And  counted  o'er  and  o'er  ?* 

Why  rests  the  keen  and  polished  shall  in  its  quiver  1  Let  him  answer  tliese  queries 
satisfactorily,  if  he  can.  The  best  reason  he  ever  gave  for  his  course,  is  contained  in  a 
line  of '  Alnwick  Castle,'  if  we  mistake  not,  where  he  speaks  of  this  sublunary  sphere 
as  *  a  bank  note  world.'  That  is  the  rub.  He  drcameth  of  silver,  and  eke  of  the 
yellow  and  more  costly  metal,  or  their  paper  representatives ;  and  the  Hesperia  of 
his  fancy  is  a  Pays  d'  Or.  He  believes  in  the  potency  of  *  pewUr^^  and  the  enjoy- 
ments that  flow  from  the  multitudinous  possession  of  '  /tn.'  Thus  he  crucifies  all 
the  unwritten  creations  of  his  splendid  imagination,  and  his  bright  dream  dies  by  the 
legcr.  The  reading  public  are  the  losers  here ;  and  though  they  would  give  ready 
dollars  for  his  writings,  they  cannot  render  '  a  penny  for  his  thoughts.*  Is  it  not  to^ 
provoking,  that  his  airy  castles  should  be  thus  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  real  estate ; 
that  while  be  might  give  us  on  paper  the  beauty  of  an  Elden,  he  is  wedded  to  things 
of  earth ;  thinking  seldom  of  the  Heaven  whence  he  derives  his  inspiration,  unless 
lie  muses  upon  it  as  a  golden  city — *  al\  bullion  throughout,  firom  the  roof  to  the 
flags  r 

Another  grievance  is,  that  his  admirers  have  often  been  tantalized  by  the  premature 
birth  of  some  rumor  that  a  volume  was  about  to  be  brought  to  press  from  his  pen. 
Then  the  general  ear  stood  erect  —  the  popular  eye  dilated.  Shortly,  the  abortive 
on  dit  would  expire,  and  disappointment  ensue.  This  has  been  the  case  so  often  and 
so  long,  that  we  can  scarcely  look  upon  the  beautiful  book  before  us  as  any  tiling  but 
the  product  of  supernatural  agency.  To  praise  it,  would  be  ridiculous  iteration. 
Every  intelligent  American  is  well  acquainted  with  Halleck's  powers  *,  and  if  there 
be  one  so  far  behind  his  age  as  to  be  ignorant  thereof,  we  counsel  him  to  acquire  this 
volume,  which  we  like  so  well  ourselves,  that  we  have  long  had  the  most  of  its  con- 
tents by  heart.  Our  memory  is  constantly  haunted  with  sweet  snatches  from  them, 
and  we  can  heartily  commend  to  others  a  luxury  which  nothing  wouU  induce  us  to 
forego. 
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A  Sebmox,  on*  occasion  of  the  late  Fire,  in  the  City  of  New-Vobk.  (Published 
hy  Request.)  By  Rev.  Orville  Dewey,  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Mcrccr-stroct. 
^icw-Vork  :  David  Felt  and  Company. 

Limited  as  wc  are,  both  in  regard  to  tinie  and  space,  we  are  compelled  to  notice, 
with  a  brevity  which  cannot  do  it  justice,  the  excellent  Discourse  named  above. 
Although  it  requires  little  eulogy,  beyond  the  extracts  we  present,  we  cannot  forbear 
to  R'liinrk,  that  for  expansive  and  benevolent  views,  generous  Christian  inculcations, 
and  appropriate  and  impressive  diction,  we  have  seldom  seen  its  superior.  In  the 
stores  and  compass  of  a  well-disciplined  intellect  —  in  fluency j  if  we  may  so  phrase 
it,  of  mind — in  the  rare  power  of  opening  with  a  skilful  hand  those  folds  of  the 
human  heart  which  require  so  nice  a  touch,  —  we  consider  Mr.  Dewey  second  only 
to  Dr.  Channing,  if  indeed,  in  these  respects,  he  be  not  equal  to  that  distinguished 
writer  and  divine.  As  in  the  writings  of  Channing,  so  in  those  of  Mr.  Dewey, 
there  arc  no  servile  imitations  of  ancient  taste  —  no  mannerism  —  nothing  recon- 
<lite  —  no  mere  erudition  of  words.  The  style  of  each,  though  in  some  things 
widely  diflcrent.  is  alike  nervous  and  graceful.  A  felicitous  introduction  of  subsi- 
diary topics —  the  faculty  of  retnicing  or  expanding  thoughts  —  and  a  rich  and 
copious  flow  of  language,  arc  equally  common  to  lx>th. 

The  sermon  before  us  is  from  the  text :  '  All  ilesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  goodliness 
thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the  field:  the  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadetli;  because 
ilie  Spirit  of  the  Loud  blowetli  upon  it.  Surely  the  jKopleis  grass,'  etc.  The  impo- 
tence of  man,  tlie  omnijioteace  of  Gud,  the  uncertainty  of  all  earthly  possessions,  and 
the  value  of  the  only  jwssessions  that  ore  certain,  form  the  prominent  divisions  of 
the  Discourse.     From  the  first,  wc  take  the  annexed  passage : 

"  It  has  been  often  .s<iid  tliat  man  is  tlie  lord  of  this  lower  creation  ;  that  he  holds 
empire  over  nature.  In  this  nije,  wliich  lias.  doubil(;ss  with  some  degree  of  propriety, 
been  called  *  the  age  of  machinery,'  8u<h  as.suinpiions  arc  likely  to  occupy  a  large 
space  in  men's  thoughts ;  and  they  are  in  danger  of  forgetting,  in  the  signal  suexiess 
of  tlieir  inventions  and  devices,  how  imjKUent,  after  all,  they  really  are.  We  hear 
but  too  much,  I  am  afraid,  or  at  least  too  much  in  the  ume  of  boasting,  of  man's 
wonderful  control  over  the  elements  —  how  that  he  has  learned  to  stretch  forth  his 
mysterious  wand  of  |»ower  over  the  sea;  how  he  has  lifted  his  pointed  sceptre  to  the 
heavens,  and  disanncd  the  lightning,  and  cimsed  its  fiery  bolt  to  fall  harmless  at  his 
feet ;  how,  in  fine,  htr  has  concjucnid  nature,  and  compelled  its  mightiest  agents,  fii€, 
water,  air,  earth,  to  do  his  bidding." 

After  showing  that  knowletlge,  and  the  elements  of  nature,  only  letid  man  to  find 
the  limit  where  his  control  must  cease,  and  point  to  the  unknown  and  the  infinite  that 
lie  beyond  it,  the  author  proceeds  : 

"  Nature,  then,  though  in  its  milder  moods  it  is  subject  to  a  certain  control,  is  com- 
missioned, also,  to  teach  man  other  lessons  tlmn  those  of  self-confidence.  When  the 
ocean-storm  cros.ses  not  his  path,  he  proudly  steers  his  vessel  across  the  deep,  and  it 
obeys  him,  *  ns  a  steed  that  knows  its  rider ;'  the  mighty  ship,  which  treads  the 
waves  beneath  it,  and  leaps  fmm  one  oe^^an  cluism  to  another,  he  seems  to  hold,  as  it 
were,  in  his  very  hand.  But  let  the  storm  come  in  its  fury,  and  he  firoJs  that  one 
wave  c^n  overwhelm  him;  that  he  offers  his  breast  to  a  power —  nay,  that  he  offers 
the  ribbed  Iwws  of  his  ship  to  a  |>ower,  that  no  more  regards  him,  than  it  docs  the 
frailest  shell  on  the  shore.  When  the  skies  arc  calm  and  serene,  man's  peace  is  strong 
within  him;  yes,  and  amidst  the  onjinary  agitations  of  the  elements^  he  can  feel 
security ;  but  I  have  marked  —  and  with  me  it  was  a  moral  reflection  —  I  have 
marked,  that  every  now  and  then,  there  comes  a  storm  which  seems  to  bear,  in  its 
blackening  bosom,  other  messa^;  which  makes  man  feel,  that  the  wing  of  the  tem- 
pest may  sweep  him  away,  or  tliat  one  lightning-flash  may  blast  and  consume  him  in 
a  moment.  We  are  not  left  to  imagine  uiat  our  lordship  over  the  creation  shall  own 
DO  superior  Lord.  The  elements  that  are  in  most  familiar  use,  will  sometimes  show 
ua  how  completely  they  axe  beyond  our  power.  That  element  which  it  is  our  special 
boMt  in  modnn  tmies,  that  we  have  caged,  and  confined,  and  compelled  U>  worik  for  us 
in  its  dark  prison-hold — bow  often  does  it  break  forth,  and  spraiid  horror  and  death 
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through  our  floatiug  palaces !  The  fliune  thai  burns  upon  your  hearth  —  I  need  not 
tell  you,  with  the  spectacle  that  has  lately  been  before  your  eyes,  what  it  may  do. 
Who  that  saw  the  fiery  spirit  of  destruction  let  loose  among  yonder  warehouses  — 
who  that  saw  and  heard  that  roaring  deluge  of  flame  which  swept  throtigh  the  cham- 
bers of  wealth  and  commerce,  —  did  not  feci  the  impotence  of  the  proiKlest  men,  or 
conununities,  when  waging  war  with  the  powers  of  nature  1" 

We  close  our  extracts  with  the  subjoined  paragraphs.  They  follow  an  impressiYe 
enforcement  of  the  importance  —  in  a  world  where  man  is '  certain  of  nothing;  cer- 
tain neither  of  health,  nor  reputation,  nor  friends;  certain  not  even  of  that  of  which 
he  is  most  certain'  —  of  making  provision  for  himself  that  shall  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  earthly  vicissitude : 

"  And  the  lesson  which  is  inculcated  by  the  great  Teacher — which  is  so  power- 
fully commended  to  us  by  the  late  awful  visitation  of  Providence — is  doubtless  one 
which  greatly  needs  to  be  enforced  among  us.  1  do  not  speak,  nor  think  of  that  visi- 
tation as  a  s|)ccial  Jud^icnt.  It  is  embraced,  in  my  view  of  it,  among  those  general 
means,  by  which  Uod  is  ever  teacliing  us  that  the  great  end  of  life  is  one  that  ues  far 
beyond  and  above  all  earthly  comforts,  possessions,  and  splendors.  It  is  this,  I  say, 
that  we  are  taught,  and  need  to  be  taught.  We  are,  in  a  life  of  business,  surrounded 
by  fearful  exposures ;  and  especially,  ought  1  not  to  say,  in  this  very  city,  whose 
prosperity  has  been  invaded  by  such  a  sudden  and  awful  calamity.  1  speak  of  this 
city  no  otherwise  than  as  a  scene  of  such  active  and  engrossing  business,  as  hardly 
has  its  parallel  in  the  world.  I  say,  that  in  such  circumstances,  and  on  such  a  theatre, 
there  is  a  severe  and  sulemii  trial  of  human  virtue.  From  this  pulpit  you  would 
expect  me  to  say  no  less :  but  I  would  to  God  that  it  were  not  regarded  as  the  mere 
language  of  the  pulpit.  I  say  that  this  is  a  trial  which  touches  the  essential  point  of  all 
human  welfare.  And  I  fear  that  many  are  falling  in  this  momentous  probation;  that 
many  are  losing  sight  of  things  infinitely  dearer  than  wealth — that  they  are  losing 
sight  of  the  immortal,  in  the  mortal — of  *  durable  riches,'  in  perishing  riches  —  of 
the  soul  in  sense — of  God,  in  the  world  —  the  very  world  that  he  has  made  to  reveal 
him !  I  speak  to  you,  my  brethren,  but  as  I  would  speak  to  myself  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. I  say,  there  is  danger.  That  whelming  flame  carried  no  alarm  to  my  mind 
so  awful,  because  it  conveyed  danger  to  no  interests  so  momentous,  as  those  which 
are  put  in  peril  —  I  will  dare  to  say  it  —  by  the  prosperous  business  of  every  day! 
Tliink  me  not  extravagant,  till  you  can  prove  to  me  that  the  eager  strife  of  business 
is  not  rendering  hundreids  and  thousands  more  indifferent  to  their  souls'  welfare,  than 
they  are  to  the  smallest  items  of  their  daily-accumulating  gains.  Think  me  not 
extra va^nt,  till  you  can  prove  to  me  that  that  scene  of  business  which  Grod  designed 
to  be  a  field  for  the  noblest  virtues,  is  not  making  many  among  us  selfish.  coTetous, 
and  possibly  dishonest.  To  whom  this  may  appertain,  I  know  not;  but  this  I  say: 
If  you  are  a  man  whose  god  is  gold,  and  whose  life  is  one  lengthened  service  and 
slavery  to  that  god ;  if  your  mind  as  well  as  your  body  is  bowed  down  to  worship  it; 
if  you  pay  it  the  homage  of  all  your  chief  hopes,  and  wishes,  and  anxieties,  ana  are 
sacrificing  mind,  memory,  reason,  conscience,  religion,  every  thing,  at  its  altar:  if  you 
are  garnering  up  the  dear  treasure  in  your  secret  thoughts,  and  brooding  sweetly  over 
it,  as  you  never  orood  even  over  the  thoughts  of  heaven  ;  if  you  are  growing  proud,  not 
grateiul,  as  you  are  growing  rich,  and  are  learnin|^  by  an  almost  unconscious  process, 
to  feel  as  if  you  were  independent  of  man  and  of  Goa  alike  —  then,  I  say,  it  was  time 
that  you  were  taught,  by  a  visitation  as  solemn  and  admonitory  as  that  which  has 
laid  a  part  of  your  city  in  ashes.  Better  that  the  property  of  half  of  the  country 
were  consumed  by  fire,  than  that  a  spirit,  fierce  for  gain,  and  reckless  of  every  thing 
else,  should  burn  with  more  fatal  fires,  in  ten  tliousand  families  among  us.  Wealth  is 
not  the  chief  food  —  must  we  gravely  say  so  1  Is  this  a  country  that  deserves  to  be 
addressed  with  the  irony  implied  in  such  a  declaration  1  Wealth,  in  fact,  is  not  so 
g^reat  a  good  as  the  energy  that  obtains  it.  A  man  is  not  so  fortunate  in  the  posses- 
sion of  millions^s  he  was  in  the  activity,  industry,  and  talent,  that  enabled  nim  to 
acquire  them.  Wealth  is  valuable,  doubtless ;  but  its  value  is  contingent  —  it  depends 
on  what  has  a  far  higher  value,  the  intelligence,  liberality,  and  purity  of  the  mind. 
It  takes  its  whole  character  from  the  mind  of  its  possessor.  To  tne  excellent  man,  it 
will  be  an  excellent  thing ;  to  the  mean  man,  it  will  be  a  mean  thine;  to  the  corrupt 
man,  it  will  be  a  fountain  of  corruption,  a  minister  of  evil.  WealtA  is  not  an  end, 
but  a  means.  It  is  good,  only  in  a  good  use.  It  is  good  for  nothing,  in  no  use;  and 
it  possesses  a  far  worse  character  than  that,  in  a  bad  use.  Like  the  dement  of  heat, 
it  may  spread  around  a  genial  warmth,  and  rear  up  fair  and  beautiful  productions,  or 
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it  may  be  the  raging  fire  of  eril  passions,  in  which  the  soul  is  either  hardened  or 
destroyed.  Yes,  w^th  has,  indeed,  this  high  and  fearful  attribute  —  that  it  may  be 
to  a  man  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  blessings,  or  one  of  the  greatest  of  curses. 

"  For,  as  I  walked  through  your  city,  I  saw  a  man  of  a  haughty  brow,  and  a  hard 
heart,  and  of  an  iron  hand,  whom  wealth  had  made  a  covetous  man  and  an  oppressor; 
whose  spirit  gain  had  immured  in  the  close  and  grated  prison  of  all-absorbing  and 
indurating  sel&hness ;  and  I  said,  as  I  looked  upon  him,  '  I  would  rather  l^  the 
poorest  man  in  this  city,  with  a  |^nerous  heart,  than  to  be  that  man/ 

^*  Again,  I  saw  one  whom  a  fair  and  envied  inheritance  had  made  rich  —  a  young 
man,  whose  father  had  spent  the  toilsome  and  anxious  years  of  a  life  to  launch  him 
out  upon  a  sea  of  fortune;  and  I  saw  the  ample  means  of  indulgence,  and  the  absence 
of  all  honorable  occupation,  leading  him  step  by  step,  till  every  virtue  of  his  youthful 
heart  was  tainted  to  the  core,  and  every  promise  of  his  early  day  was  level«l  in  the 
dust,  and  he  was  lefl  a  wreck  of  life,  upon  the  verge  of  an  early  grave  an  object  as 
loathsome  and  piteous  to  behold,  as  the  tenant  of  the  vilest  hovel  of  poverty,  and 
disease,  and  vice:  and  as  I  saw  this,  I  meditated  much  with  myself,  and  1  said:  '  Are 
ample  fortune,  and  lavish  expenditure,  a  wise  discipline  for  youth  1 — shovXd  a  prudent 
and  industrious  father  be  mainly  anxious  to  provide  such  a  lot  for  his  son?' —  and  I 
looked  with  a  serious  and  distrustful  eye  upon  those  immense  accumulations  of  pro- 
perty that  draw  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  world. 

"but  again  1  went  forth,  and  another  man  1  saw,  and  he  too  was  opulent;  but  I 
saw  that  he  grew  modest,  not  proud,  and  beneficent,  not  vuluptuous,  with  his  increa- 
ing  wealth.  I  saw,  too,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  the  splendors  and  comforts  of  ample 
fortune,  he  bowed  in  hmnble  ^atitude  before  Uie  great  Giver  of  all  blessings ;  and  I 
saw,  too.  that  his  abundance  flowed  forth  in  many  streams  of  beneficence  to  the  world 
around  him ;  that  he  was  the  poor  man's  friend,  and  the  young  man's  patron  and 
adviser,  and  the  generous  protector  of  his  kindred,  and  the  liberal  fosterer  of  science  and 
learning,  and  the  noble  helper  of  many  charities ;  and  then  it  seemed  to  me  that  wealth 
was  a  good  and  beautiful  thing  —  a  blessed  stewardship  in  the  service  of  God,  and  a 
divine  manifestation  of  mercy  to  man. 

"  Again  I  looked  upon  this  man,  and  I  saw  him  fallen  from  that  fair  estate,  and 
stripped  of  all  the  splendors  of  fortune ;  and  I  looked  to  see  him  broken  and  fallen  in 
spirit :  but  no ;  he  met  me  with  a  cheerful  countenance ;  and  what  did  he  say  1  '  I 
have  lost  that  which  I  valued ;  but  think  not,  my  friend,  that  I  have  lost  what  I  most 
value —  the  trust  and  peace  of  my  own  mind.  I  pretend  to  no  cynical  indifference ; 
I  am  a  dweller  upon  earth,  and  earth's  possessions  were  useful  to  me,  and  I  meant  to 
make  them  useful  to  others;  but  I  do  not  forget  that  I  am  a  traveler  to  eternity.  The 
flood  of  calamities  which  it  pleased  God  that  I  should  pass  through  —  truly  it  has 
swept  away  from  me  some  fair  appendages,  some  rich  wardrobes,  some  goodly  equi- 
pages of  my  journey ;  but  like  those  Eastern  merchants,  who  sometimes,  m  a  perilous 
journey,  bore,  secreted  upon  their  persons,  their  whole  fortune  in  one  precious  diamond, 
and  thus  preserved  it,  so  do  I  feel  that  the  calamities  I  have  passed  through  have  lefl 
untouched  my  chief  treasure.'  And  when  I  saw  this,  when  I  heard  this,  I  felt  no  longer 
that  I  looked  upon  a  rich  man,  or  upon  a  poor  man ;  but  I  felt  that  1  looked  upon  a  man  ! 
I  saw  that  the  word  of  God's  promise  was  true :  *  The  grass  withereth,  the  flower 
fadeth ;  but  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  for  ever.'  " 


Thb  Paatisan  :  a  Tale  of  thi  Rbvolction.    By  the  Author  of  '  Guy  Rivers,'  •  The 
Yemassee,'  etc.    In  two  vols.  12mo.    New- York :  Harfea  and  Brothers. 

This  is  an  historical  novel,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  South  Carolina,  at  that 
very  interesting  epoch  of  our  revolution  which  commenced  with  the  apparent  sub- 
mission of  the  State  to  the  British  yoke,  immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Charleston, 
and  ended  with  the  battle  of  Camden.  This  selection  of  time  gives  the  author  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  before  the  reader  many  characters  well  known  in  history, 
without  necessarily  interfering  with  the  plot,  or  the  continuity  of  the  story;  and  we 
have  accordingly  spirited  sketches  of  Comwallis,  Rawdon,  and  Tarleton,  together 
with  faithful  portraits  of  Marion,  De  Kalb,  and  Gates.  But  the  main  interest  of  the 
work  centres  in  Major  Singleton — the  *  Partisan' — a  specimen  of  that  indefatigable, 
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unconquerable,  and  high-minded  band  of  warriors,  to  whose  untiring  exertions,  at  the 
darkest  and  most  discouraging  period  of  her  history,  the  liberation  of  South  Carolina 
is  mainly  to  be  attributed.  The  character  of  Colonel  Walton  is  well  depicted,  and 
has  all  the  appearance  of  vraisemblance ;  indeed,  we  should  imagine,  from  the  simi- 
larity of  circumstances  narrated,  that  it  was  drawn  after  that  of  the  lamented  Colonel 
Hayne.  Katharine  Walton,  his  daughter,  is  one  of  that  numerous  class  of  the  South 
Carolina  &ir,  whose  sympathies  were  enlisted  in  behalf  of  their  suffering  countrymen, 
and  who  scrupled  not  to  avow  personally  to  the  invaders  their  hatred  of  their  principles, 
and  their  predilection  for  their  opponents.  We  admire,  also,  the  high-minded  patri- 
otism, which,  setting  at  naught  all  considerations  of  self-interest  and  personal  ease, 
could,  at  the  most  cheerless  period  of  the  war,  with  an  interminable  contest  in  pros- 
pect, assign  to  a  lover  the  seemingly  distant  day  of  her  country's  liberation  from  the 
bonds  of  the  invader,  as  that  which  should  assure  him  her  heart  and  hand.  The 
subordinate  characters  are  naturally  drawn,  and  the  author  seems  at  home  in  his 
description  of  localities.  A  n  apparent  duplicity  of  plot  strikes  us  as  a  prominent  defect, 
dividing,  as  it  does,  the  interest  of  the  reader  between  the  fictitious  and  the  strictly 
historical  portions  of  the  work.  We  are  not  without  hope,  that  the  author  will  endea- 
vour to  amalgamate  them  more  closely  in  subsequent  editions;  though  we  can  easily 
appreciate  the  difficulties  likely  to  attend  an  attempt  to  engraft  fiction  upon  fact.  We 
must  be  permitted,  also,  to  protest  against  the  evident  want  of  finish  at  times  visible 
in  these  volumes,  and  to  counsel  the  author  to  elaborate  his  works  more  carefully, 
even  though  the  result  might  be  a  less  frequent  appearance  before  the  public.  We 
say  this  with  the  more  confidence,  since  more  than  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
writers  has  suffered  from  what  Byron  terms  the  *  fatal  facility*  of  writing,  and 
has  seen  his  early  laurels  withered  by  subsequent  carelessness,  and  undue  contempt 
for  that  tribunal  which  he  approached,  it  may  be,  at  first,  with  fear  and  trembling. 
These  remarks  are  not  intended  in  depreciation  of  '  The  Partisan,*  (for,  with 
some  glaring  faults,  we  regard  this  as,  in  many  intrinsic  qualities,  the  best  work  that 
has  yet  proceeded  firom  our  author's  pen,)  but  are  naturally  suggested  by  the  numerous 
attempts  at  novel  writing  with  which  the  American  press  has  of  late  been  burdened ; 
many  of  which  were  born  only  to  die,  and  inflict  a  lasting  injury  upon  the  character 
of  our  literature.  Mr.  Simms'  reputation  as  a  novelist  obviates  the  necessity  of 
counselling  the  reader  to  purchase,  and  judge  for  himself,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
delineations  of  Southern  scenery  and  manners  we  have  ever  yet  seen. 


Poems,  Translated  and  Original.    By  Mrs.  E.  F.  Ellet.     In  one  volume,    pp.  229. 
Philadelphia :  Key  and  Biddle. 

Tms  volume  docs  honor  to  its  fair  and  accomplished  author.  She  is  unquestionably 
the  most  learned  poetess  on  this  side  the  Atlantic ;  and  her  acquirements,  instead  of 
rendering  her  pedantic,  have  given  to  her  compositions  a  graceful  elegance,  which 
cannot  well  be  too  much  admired.  Some  of  her  translations  are  sweet  and  easy  in 
the  extreme;  in  truth,  we  prefer  them  to  her  original  products,  though  in  them  she 
merits  much  applause.  She  is  not  so  sententious,  nor  yet  so  pathetic,  as  Mrs. 
Sigoumey  is  often  found  to  be ;  but  there  is  a  lovely  flow  of  feminine  and  delicate 
thought,  in  all  her  writings.  Great  purity  of  sentiment  is  inculcated  every  where  in 
her  pages ;  and  her  superior  taste  ornaments  every  subject  she  chooses.  She  has 
been  compared,  in  this  respect,  to  Mrs.  Hemans;  but  that  lamented  lady  has  hiid 
few  equals  of  her  sex  in  poetry,  and  no  superior.    The  lightnings  of  affliction  sane- 
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tified,  while  they  blasted,  her  heart ;  and  as  decline  overtook  her,  and  death  drew  near, 
she  poured  forth,  like  the  swan,  ere  it  dies,  such  gushes  of  surpassing  melody,  in  soul- 
touching  verse,  as  will  move  the  hearts,  and  soothe  the  affections,  of  thousands  yet 
unborn. 

We  are  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  the  following  fragment  from  these  Poems, 
(several  of  which  have  appeared  at  different  times  in  this  Magazine ;)  and  we  need 
only  remark,  that  though  brief,  it  may  serve  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  beautiful 
morality  which  pervades  the  whole  : 

*■  From  mountains  at  the  dawn  of  day 
That  wide  and  far  their  shadows  send, 
Beneath  the  sun's  more  perfect  ray 

Brief  and  more  brief  the  shades  extend, 
Till,  risen  the  god  to  noontide  height, 
They  're  bathed  in  living,  gorgeous  light. 

'  'TIS  thus  the  soul,  through  early  taint. 

Though  first  its  shrouded  glories  shine, 
Spurns  at  the  gloom,  each  hour  more  faint, 

And  purer  drinkn  the  beam  divine  ; 
Till  wrapt  in  rayj«  from  shadow  free. 
The  noon-tide  of  eternity.' 


NoBLB   Deeds   of   Woman.     In   two   volumes.     Philadelphia;   Cabey,    Lea  and 
Blanchard. 

Here  is  an  abbreviation,  indeed !  The  noble  acts  of  woman  curtailed  into  two 
common  volumes  !  GkKxl  though  they  are,  they  do  not  contain  one  fourth  part  of  the 
noble  deeds  of  the  sex  they  would  glorify.  If  any  author  wishes  to  comprehend  all 
the  great  services  of  woman,  let  him  write  an  Alexandrian  Library,  and  he  will  find 
matter  for  every  tome.  The  work  in  question  certainly  merits  praise,  because  it  is 
very  good,  so  for  as  it  goes ;  but  then  how  limited  is  its  scope  !  We  could,  with  no 
extraordinary  employment  of  historic  recollection,  fill  two  volumes,  as  large  as  these, 
with  a  history  of  remarkable  women  in  our  own  country.  As  for  the  nobleness  of 
women,  it  is  exhibited  every  where ;  and  the  idea  of  compressing  its  characteristic 
effects  within  the  space  of  a  few  hundred  pages,  is,  in  our  view,  like  the  highly  useful 
art  of  writing  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Creed  in  the  circuit  of  a  sixpence. 


Hobse-Shoe  Robinson.    A  Novel.    In  two  volumes.    Second  edition.    Philadelphia; 
Cabet,  Lea  and  Blanchard. 

The  popularity  of  this  excellent  work  may  be  inferred  from  its  arrival  at  a  second 
edition.  The  author  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  reception  by  the  public;  and  we 
trust  that  past  success  will  embolden  him  to  further  effort.  He  is  no  longer  an 
aspirant,  of  doubtful  powers,  without  the  general  voice  to  cheer  him  onward ;  but  he 
is  an  established  favorite.  Let  him  not  add  his  own  case  to  those  of  other  favorites 
in  literature,  who,  reposing  on  their  sometime  laurels,  grow  careless,  tame,  and  indo- 
lent. In  truth,  we  have  no  fears  of  this  sort  with  respect  to  Mr.  Kennedy.  There  is 
too  much  vigor  in  what  he  has  already  written,  to  permit  the  belief  that  he  can  very 
50on  degenerate,  from  any  cause. 
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A  Night  at  the  Fire.  —  The  horrors  of  a  shipwreck,  of  a  volcanic  eruption,  and  of  an 
earthquake,  are  said  to  be  utterly  indescribable.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the 
late  tremendous  conflagration,  by  which  the  richest  and  busiest  portions  of  our  city  were 
laid  in  ruins.  The  scene  burst  upon  the  eyes  of  the  community,  like  the  Day  of  Doom. 
Through  the  frosty  atmosphere,  the  tongues  of  a  hundred  bells  tolled  their  alarum ;  and 
it  seemed  to  us,  as  we  hastened  to  the  spot,  that  some  sudden  frenzy  had  been  spread  by 
contagion  among  the  people.  What  a  view  was  that  presented  to  the  tens  of  thousands 
who  thronged  the  scene  of  conflagration !  Clouds  of  smoke,  like  dark  mountains  sud- 
denly rising  into  the  air,  were  succeeded  by  long  banners  of  flame,  rushing  to  the  zenith, 
and  roaring  as  for  their  prey.  Street  after  street  caught  the  terrible  torrent,  until,  over  a 
vast  area,  there  was  rolling  and  booming  an  ocean  of  flame.  Costly  silks,  teinted  in 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  were  spread  to  the  gale,  blazing  in  folds  of  light;  windows,  fas- 
tened with  bands  and  shutters  of  iron,  were  reddening  by  scores ;  then  the  pent  up  rage 
of  the  element,  disdaining  their  restraints,  burst  forth,  carr3ring  with  it,  as  if  by  the  action 
of  steam,  trains  of  unrolling  laces,  consuming  as  they  flew.  The  rattling  of  innumera- 
ble carriages,  and  vehicles  of  every  description ;  the  confused  Babel  of  tumult  which  the 
firemen  awakened;  the  distant  ships,  moving  like  craft  of  fire,  along  the  river;  the 
awfid  glare  of  the  flames  on  adjacent  waters ;  the  resounding  thunder  of  the  powder- 
blown  edifices,  that  went  onward  from  the  scene  of  fire,  echoing  through  town  and 
country ;  the  dome  of  the  Exchange,  sending  to  heaven  its  wide  shaft  of  flame ;  the 
shrieks  of  women  and  children,  mingled  with  the  laugh  of  some  disordered  reveler, 
bending  beneath  stolen  goods,  and  elated  with  stolen  wine,  —  these  were  sights  and  sounds 
never  to  be  forgotten.  The  pillars  of  the  cupola,  as  they  gave  way  beneath  the  falling 
dome  and  gilded  vane,  presented  an  aspect  grand  and  sublime.  It  was  as  if  some  feudal 
castle,  stormed  by  beleaguering  foes,  was  sinking  to  destruction.  The  falling  walls ;  the 
hurrying  to  and  fro  of  firemen,  with  their  ice-crowned  hats  and  coats  gleaming  like 
helmets  and  coats  of  mail ;  the  wide-spread  view  of  churches,  towers,  domes,  high  walls, 
and  long-extended  streets,  wrapt  in  one  glaring  and  hungry  element,  all  were  indeed 
beyond  the  power  of  language  to  depict.  The  country  was  illuminated  as  by  the  sun ; 
woods,  waters,  fields,  and  cottages,  were  touched  with  the  solemn,  unwonted  light. 

Yet  a  Httle  while,  and  the  phcenix  will  rise  from  her  ashes,  and  no  marii  be  seen  of  this 
unexpected  calamity.  The  energies  of  New- York  are  irrepressible ;  and  the  enterprise 
and  spirit  of  her  citizens  —  unparalleled  by  those  of  any  community  of  the  same  num- 
bers on  the  globe  —  will  speedily  disenthral  her  from  the  gloom  which  even  now  has 
well-nigh  disappeared.  Yet  a  few  months,  and  the  waste  now  black  and  desolate,  will 
be  enlivened  by  the  busy  hum  of  '  multitudes  commercing ;'  —  and  the  visitor,  as  he 
marks  the  life  and  prosperity  every  where  manifest  around  him,  will  seek  in  vain  to 
believe,  that  but  so  lately  as  he  read  the  news  of  the  obeat  fire,  the  scene  was  one  of 
darkness,  despondency,  and  apparent  ruin.  Thinking  upon  this  great  self-supporting 
power  of  a  small  portion  only  of  the  country  at  large,  we  cannot  but  feel  how  great  and 
miglity  is  the  nation  to  which  it  belongs.  Who  that  sees  how  no  prostration  can  keep 
us  down,  and  how  soon  we  can  rise  from  a  heavy  misfortune,  but  beholds  therein  a 
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feeble  type  of  this  magnifioent  republic  7    Who,  in  looking  forward  to  the  destiny  of 
our  states,  and  towns,  and  cities,  and  of  the  land  they  comprise,  can  know 

'  The  date  of  her  deep-founded  strength,  or  tell 
How  happy  in  her  lap  the  sons  of  men  shall  dwell  V 


The  annexed  lines,  from  the  pen  of  a  valued  contributor,  will  convey  to  the  reader  a 
vivid  and  not  over- wrought  picture  of  this  wide-spread  calamity : 

THE    FIRE. 

'  Hark !  as  the  tmoulderimg  piles  in  ruinfaXV — Campbell. 

*TwA8  Night !  and  Commerce,  with  her  busy  brood. 

Had  left  her  noblest  haunts  in  sslitude ; 

Her  lordly  sons,  who  reaped  (ifam  many  a  breeze 

The  golden  spoils  of  freighted  argotries, 

Joined  the  gay  reveU  or  partook  the  mirth 

Whose  beart-born  smiles  illumed  the  household  hearth. 

Without,  the  keen  wind,  which  by  day  had  slept, 

Through  the  chilled  streets  in  icy  gushes  swept; 

Close  muffled  forms,  half  quailing  to  the  blast, 

'Neath  the  pale  lamps  glanced  silently  and  fast,  — 

And  on  the  frozen  ground,  like  steel  with  steel, 

Rang  the  steed's  hoof,  and  crashed  the  whirling  wheel ; 

While  through  the  frost  that  fell  in  sparkling  spars, 

Gleamed  the  cold  radiance  of  the  quivering  stars. 

Such  was  the  scene,  when  o'er  the  city's  hum 
There  rose  a  cry,  which,  ere  the  morn  was  come, 
Swelled  to  a  roar  that  struck  her  proudest  dumb ! 
From  lip  to  lip,  from  street  to  street,  it  flew,  — 
Thousauds  to  thousands  gathered,  as  it  grew  ; 
Peal  wakened  peal,  till  tower,  and  dome,  and  spiro 
Shook  with  the  t*csin  of  the  demon  Fire  ! 
Whose  beacon  glow,  rc»-8ignal'd  from  the  sky, 
Flashed  floods  of  light  on  Fear's  dilated  eye. 
The  fearless  hearts,  still  prompt,  at  Terror's  call, 
To  form  in  Danger's  front  a  breathing  wall. 
Flocked  to  the  scene.    For  once,  their  subtle  foe 
Defied  their  art,  and  mocked  them  with  its  glow. 
Think  not  before  the  fiery  wreck  they  quailed  — 
'Twas  not  their  eouragt^  but  their  nuans,  that  failed  ; 
The  quenching  stream  grew  stagnant,  ere  its  tide 
To  the  red  surge  their  aching  hands  could  guide ; 
And  the  fierce  tyrant  they  so  oft  had  uuelled 
Powerless  to  smite,  a  conqueror  they  beheld ! 

Fast  from  their  homes  distracted  merchants  fled 
Toward  the  vast  torch  their  blazing  fortunes  fed  ; 
They  saw,  in  utter,  impotent  despair. 
Their  garnered  millions  melting  into  air ; 
While  meagre  Rapine  round  the  ruin  glared. 
And  clutched  each  remnant  by  Destruction  spared ! 

Yet  were  there  crowds,  whose  God-like  actions  claim 
A  bright  exemption  from  the  list  of  shame  ; 
Who  toiled  untired,  who  risked  their  lives  unfeed. 
Winning  from  grateful  hearts  their  hallowed  meed. 
And  one,  ( I  would  I  knew  his  honest  name, 
'T  would  peer  the  noblest  on  the  scroll  of  Fame,) 
A  son  of  ocean,  whom  the  wind  and  foam 
Had  nerved  and  hardened,  in  his  floating  home. 
But  loft  the  heart  that  storm-chafed  breast  concealed 
Soft  as  an  infant's  'neath  its  rugged  shield. 
Heard,  as  he  strolled  among  the  gazing  throng, 
A  woman's  shriek  —  convulsive,  wild,  and  long  ; 
'T  was  the  heart's  wild,  uncounterfeited  tone  ; 
A  thousand  echoes  answered  in  his  own. 
As,  with  an  oath,  which,  if  translated  true. 
Would  read  a  blessing,  to  the  spot  he  flew. 
There,  scarce  restrained  within  the  friendly  grasp 
Of  twenty  hands,  and  writhinpr  in  their  clasp. 
With  starting  eyes,  her  lips  with  horror  white. 
And  arms  outstretched  toward  the  wreathing  light 
That  round  her  home  in  spiral  eddies  coiled, 
A  moiktr  roved  :  *  Oh  give  mc  way !  —  my  child  I 
Monsters !  he  perishes !' But  iielp  was  nigh : 
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Toeing,  with  cheering  shout,  his  hat  od  high, 

The  gallant  seaman  sprang,  to  save  or  die. 

With  a  firm  step,  the  half-charred  beams  he  trode. 

He  scaled  the  &tair,  that  quivered  as  he  strode. 

For  one  wild  instant,  agonia^  suspense 

Motionless  held  that  concourse  vast  and  dens« : 

The  next  burst  forth  from  'neath  the  nodding  roof, 

(Unscathed  his  form,  by  Heaven  made  danger-proof,) 

The  generous  Tar !  —  and  on  his  arm  upborne 

A  smiling  infant,  from  the  fire-tomb  torn  : 

The  sobbing  mother  clasped  her  rescued  prize, 

Unspoken  blessings  raining  from  her  eyes ; 

And  shouting  hundreds  —  thus  to  nature  true  — 

Lauded  the  deed  not  one  had  dared  to  do. 

Rut  ho  whose  pastime  't  was  to  strive  with  death. 

Shrunk  with  a  blush  from  Adulation's  breath  ; 

And  ore  those  hearty  plaudits  died  in  air, 

He  whom  they  greeted  was  no  longer  there. 

Meanwhile,  the  dread  Destroyer,  winged  and  arged 

By  the  strong  blast,  a  howling  ocean  surged. 

Whose  waves  were  heavinar  names :  beneath  its  shocks. 

From  their  foundations  reeled  the  rifted  blocks ; 

Crash  echoed  crash,  as  in  the  fil^ry  swell, 

Engulfed,  absorbed,  each  blackened  giant  fell; 

The  glowing  wrecks,  from  the  concussion  hurled 

Through  the  dun  air,  like  hissing  meteors  whirled  ; 

Destruction's  heralds,  bearing  on  his  path 

A  sparkling  symbol  of  his  wilder  wrath ; 

SwifY  through  the  smoke  in  radiant  curves  they  sprung^ 

And,  falling,  kindled  wheresoe'er  they  cluug  ; 

Till  from  a  thousand  roofs  at  once  unrolled 

Ruin's  dread  banners,  —  waved  each  streaming  fold. 

Blazoned  with  crimson,  amethyst,  and  gold. 

Hark  to  thot  yell !  —  the  Conqueror  hath  come 

To  smite  proud  Commerce  in  tier  own  proud  homo ! 

A  fiery  storm  yon  solid  roof  o'erstrews,  — 

See,  from  its  arch  the  curling  vapors  ooze: 

Now  bursts  the  flame,  each  cracking  column  shakes, 

The  shiveVed  marble  falls  in  glowing  flakes : 

The  vaulted  hall,  where  late  rich  merchants  trod, 

Transferring  thousands  with  a  careless  nod. 

Nought  now  could  tread,  save  demons !    Gleaming  there. 

Like  some  pale  spirit,  through  the  crimson  glare. 

The  sculptured  statesman  stands ;  e'en  as  he  stood 

In  breatliing  life,  mid  storms  by  faction  brewed. 

But  see  !  —  a  smouldering  mass,  with  awful  din. 

The  strong-ribbed  cupola,  comes  thundering  in ! 

Statue  and  column,  all  within  its  sweep, 

Lie  shivered,  crushed  beneath  its  blazing  leap; 

And  naked  walls,  cleft  by  the  earthquake-shock, 

Alone  remain,  Magnificence  to  mock  ! 

Through  groves  of  gleaming  masts  the  flashes  play. 

Bright  roll  the  rivers  to  the  blushing  bay  ; 

The  Hudson  headlands,  towering,  scathed,  and  bare, 

Ijoom,  like  vast  Titans,  in  the  lurid  air  : 

For  circling  Icarues,  on  billow,  rock,  and  ploin. 

Rest),  without  shadow,  the  ensanguined  stain; 

While,  darkening  the  stars,  o'erarching  all. 

Heaves  the  huge  smoko-cloud  —  Desolation's  pall ! 

The  mom  breaks  in  at  length,  but  dull  and  slow 

Its  gray  light  mingles  with  the  dusky  glow  : 

Lo !  as  Day  climbs  the  sky,  men  view  aghast, 

The  vacant  waste  on  which  its  beams  are  cast. 

Acres  of  ashes :  —  flecked  with  tongues  of  flame  — 

Piles  of  rich  merchandize,  and  none  to  claim  ! 

Skeleton  forms  of  buildings  half  consumed. 

Mid  wrecks  more  total  standing  half-exhumed  ; 

Streets  choked  with  fallen  walls,  and  seared  and  seamed 

By  the  red  torrent  that  late  through  them  streamed ; 

Volumes  of  smoke,  like  storm-clouds  sweeping  hoevea. 

In  blinding  gushes  every  moment  driven, 

And  shivering  wretches  peeriug  through  the  flooflV  •  .  -  —i^jt^ 

To  snatch  some  relic  firom  the  reeking  tomb.  ^-^^iria^S^ 

Such  was  the  scene  returning  Day  beheld  j  ^^^ 

At  length  the  mighty  scourge  was  staj'ed*-  in 

And,  on  the  fraffments  of  hit  feast,  e^jmd* 
Destruction  alufflbered,  like  a  monster  draytd* 
New-York,  Dte,  18,  1835. 
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Editobs'  Dbawer.  —  The  shallow  drawer  in  our  escritoir,  which  was  made  vacant 
for  the  reader's  edification,  a  few  moons  ago,  is  again  overflowing.  Essays,  talcs, 
rhymes  —  widely  various  in  subject  and  quality  —  spring  up  from  their  long  compression, 
whenever  thvir  sliding  prison  is  withdrawn,  and  seem  to  rustic  forth  complaints  that 
their  trials  are  so  long  postponed,  and  theu*  fates  still  undecided.  Let  us  address  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  their  examination  and  discharge: 

As  a  prominent  '  feature,'  we  hasten  to  seize  '  The  Ao«e,'  as  a  pleasant  extravaganza 
is  entitled,  which  has  been  for  some  time  under  advisement.  The  thing  is  odd  and 
bizarrCf  which  we  greatly  affect;  it  is  well  handled  withal — though,  as  Madame  de 
Stacl  once  said  of  Shakspeare's  Pistol^  it  is  somewhat  overcharged.  Its  publication 
entire,  is  open  to  objections.  The  vmter  wrings  the  topic  dry — an  unpardonable  offence ; 
and  ever  and  anon  his  wit  goes  out  like  a  fiizee,  and  leaves  nothing  on  the  memory.  Por- 
tions of  the  essay,  howbcit,  are  clever.    Witness  the  following: 

*Of  all  the  features  which  grace  the  human  coimttnance,  there  is  not  one  whose  con- 
tinued services  gain  for  it  less  coniiiicndation,  than  the  nanal  organ :  and  for  the  simple 
reason  that  a  character  must  be  great,  which,  universally  assaulted,  maintains  its 
standing,  do  I  esteem  the  nose  most  laudable.  Bethink  thee,  reader,  but  for  our  noses, 
where  at  this  time  would  many  of  us  have  bei.'n?  In  regular  fisticufls,  what  if  thy 
nose  opposed  not  his  honest  valor  'to  ward  away  the  battle-stroke /'  Bethink  thee  i^ 
when  stalking  in  darkness,  some  unrelenting  post  claims  coarse  famiharity  with  thy 
visage,  what  would  become  of  thee,  did  not  tliy  cut-water  'fend  ofi'  with  s(>aman-liko 
dexterity?  Hadst  thou  not  a  nose,  how  eouldst  thou  co/i/c7n/)^i/y  thine  enemy?  —  or 
what  polar  star  follow  through  life's  bewildering  mazes?  Yet  hast  thou  ungratefully 
]»eniiiited  thy  proboseis  to  tingle  under  the  shaft.s  of  satire,  nor  raised  a  hand  m  his  de- 
fence. True,  when  that  ruffian  Borca.s,  by  dint  of  most  poignant  addresses,  hath  ren- 
dered it  cold  toward  thee,  dost  thou  endeavor  to  restore  the  lost  unity  of  feeUng;  but  no 
sooner  does  returning  warmth  convince  thee  of  forgiveness,  than  thou  takest  away  thy 
glove,  'leaving  the  realm  in  most  uni)nlniy  state !'  No  matter  what  his  peril  or  alarm; 
if  he  nuis,  all  his  fonner  good  qualities  are  forgotten.  He  is  rewarded  with  blovs.  l4 
irritated,  he  refuses  to  nm  at  all,  why  then  blows,  thicker  and  faster,  ensue.  Extremes 
are  usually  resorted  to,  in  his  maladies.  He  is  often  put  upon  by  his  nearest  neighbors. 
Mouth  often  closes,  vice-like,  against  buU^hcr's-meat,  until  his  friend,  '  as  some  great 
bull-dog  nosing  o'er  his  food,'  assures  him  of  its  salubrity.  How  frequently  do  'the 
Brothers  Eyeiv  (i^  business  phrase,)  scorn  some  modest  flower,  till  its  essence-ials 
appeal  more  successfully  to  the  Sehneidcrian  tribunal !  Yet,  despite  his  known  philan- 
thropy, is  he  placed,  like  Uriah,  in  the  very  fore-front  of  danger,  or  more  aptly,  like  Pro- 
metheus chained  to  liis  nakeu  rock,  exposed  to  every  storm  that  darkens  the  face  of 
nature.' 

With  this  exordium,  the  methodical  wniter  proceeds  to  classify  the  different  orders  of 
his  subject.  He  treats  at  some  length  of  the  nose  medical,  and  avers  of  noses  of  this 
type,  that  they  arc  better  taken  care  of  than  their  kindred  generally,  being  more  fre- 
quently thrust  into  cases.  We  cannot  follow  him  though  his  expoi^ition  of  the  diagno- 
sis, and  prognosis,  nor  yet  aHi)rd  him  space  to  discourse  of  the  genus  bottle,  musical, 
pa.storal,  and  polemical.  The  latter  is  described  as  usually  twisted,  or  askew,  from  sud- 
denly turning  logical  comers,  in  order  to  k(  rp  the  subject  in  view,  in  despite  of  sophisti- 
cal underbrush  ;  and  the  writer  logically  infers  frcmi  the  maxim  of  one  of  the  Fathers,  — 
*  \osccre  pulrhrum  est  rcritatcm  qitamris  in  silras,^  —  that  with  this  class  the  necessity 
of  smelling  out  truth  is  properly  aj)preciate{l.  After  illustrating  these  various  orders, 
the  elucidator  adverts  to  his  own  nose.  W'c  give  place  to  a  passage  in  its  early  history, 
in  the  wearer's  own  words ;  from  which  it  wiJl  at  least  be  seen,  that  its  education  was 
not  neglected  : 

*  My  nose  is  neither  excessively  small,  nor  undexterously  nonderous.  As  some  one 
has  said  of  a  piano-kcv,  it  *  is  most  apt  for  fingering.^  It  is  about  as  long  as  two  joints 
of  my  fore^finger.  I  nave  thus  often  menhim?fl  it,  in  my  contemplative  moments,  or 
when  wishing  to  appear  wise-  Sages  ore  often  delineated  with  their  fingers  resunp 
upon  variouB  portions  of  the  ^wg**^  Stemc,  according  to  phrenologists,  has  his 
apoa  the  organ  nf  unt.  Vrmn]  ^ai  hnmh  always  mmed  up  under  liis  left  iaw. 
«Aoadi  —  ^Uty.    Bonaparte  has  his  hands  folded 

ipail  m$  te  thA  liMTt^fflMii    Byron  laid  his 

••^^  *^  Bute  inconsistent 

1  my  Ibrc-fingn 
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nicely  fitted  to  the  ridge  of  my  nose.    Looking  upon  it,  who  will  not  discover  the  quiet, 
reflecting  man  —  one  unwilhng  to  plunge  his  proboscis  into  every  thing — who  loveth  not 
to  scent  out  trouble  /    The  care  which  is  taken  of  my  nose,  will  of  itself  be  prima 
Jade  evidence  in  its  owner's  behalf. 

'  I  was  sent,  hko  most  other  bovs,  at  an  early  age,  to  school ;  but  my  talents  remained 
incog,  for  sonic  time.  I  was  not  looked  upon  as  any  thing  out  of  the  usual  course.  Mv 
teacher,  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  prided  himself  on  his  nasal  powers, — a  half 
pound  of  snuti  per  diem  being  considered  rather  short  allowance,  especially  when 
examining  us  in  mathematics :  then,  pinch  after  pinch  was  inhaled,  ad  inJinUum. 
Nobody  ever  knew  what  became  of  it.  His  nose  was  bent  over  like  a  French  bugle, 
and  had  much  the  same  twang.  After  solving  a  diificult  problem,  then,  and  then  only, 
would  he  blow  his  nose.  His  fashion  was,  to  fold  up  his  red  silk  'kerchief,  four-double, 
(paradoxically  speaking,)  place  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand,  cautiously  guarded,  upon  the 
left  nostril,  and  blow !  The  right  side  was  the  finest  tenor  you  ever  heard :  then  would 
he  change  for  the  bass  of  the  left ;  and  having  thus  given  us  the  two  parts,  with  varia- 
tions, separately,  he  would  'pull  out  stops,'  and  sound  both  at  once.  Heavens !  what  an 
organ  !  The  windows  would  rattle —  tne  papers  on  his  desk  fly  about  like  feathers  — 
while  the  color  mantled  to  his  tjhecks,  with  excitement,  and  his  specks  bobbed  up  and 
down,  Uke  the  beam  of  a  steam  engine.  I  listened  with  admiration.  1  watched  all 
his  preparations.  I  gave  due  heed  to  his  fingering.  The  very  folds  of  his  handkerchief 
were  closely  imitat^.  I  was  somewhat  doubtful  of  my  untried  powers,  but  genius  is 
often  headlong;  and  one  day  when  the  old  Fellow  had  worked  out  a  long  and  mtricate 
sum  for  one  ot  the  elder  boys,  I  saw  him  preparing  for  his  customary  trinmphal  flourish^ 
I  followed  step  by  step  —  I  gave  my  hean  the  proper  elevation.  'In  linked  sweetness, 
long  drawn  out,'  came  his  quavers  on  the  tenor.  I  followed  suit.  A  momentary  pause 
succeeded.  "Twas  but  the  echo,'  thought  he  —  my  heart  beating  mean  time  violently. 
He  roared  out  the  ba.ss;  but  mine  was  undeniably  the  loudest.  He  paused  again.  He 
was  evidently  irritated.  The  impudence  was  nothing,  —  but  that  a  mere  boy  should 
essay  to  compete  with  him,  in  his  favorite  science,  stung  his  pride.  He  preparca  his  last 
and  niost  sonorous  blast.  He  took  a  long  breath.  So  did  I.  He  straightened  himself 
up  for  a  great  exertion,  and  looked  at  me  over  the  top  of  his  spectacles.  I  was  not  to 
be  daunted,  —  but  casting  back  a  glance  of  defiance,  Kept  my  handkercliief  to  my  nose ; 
at  length,  he  thundered  again.  I  cannot  deny  it — it  iraa  terrific.  Yet  it  is  due  to  the 
cause  of  truth  to  state,  that  mine  was,  beyond  compare,  the  loudest  The  eff*ect  of  two 
puch  human  instruments,  blown  simultaneously,  was  astounding.  Some  glass  was 
broken,  —  the  black  board  on  which  Euclid's  spider-webs  were  chalked,  fell  backward 
to  the  floor,  with  tremendous  impulse.  The  boys,  who  at  first  were  alarmed,  now  reco- 
vering their  pelf-pdssespion,  a  f>eal  of  laughter  followed.  Just  then,  a  volunteer  mihtary 
con>s  passing,  the  band  struck  uu  'Hail  to  the  Chief!'  I  felt  mv  superiority.  I  heard, 
and  responded  to  the  omen.  I  blew  my  nose  again  with  re-douoled  energy,  and  with 
increased  applause.' 

We  have  strung  doubts  of  the  truth  of  the  subsequent  history,  and  therefore  suppress 

It.    We  question,  indeed,  whether  even  a  credulous  marine  would  receive  it,  without  saying, 

with  the  immiiable  Chucks :  '  Allow  me  to  insinuate,  in  the  most  delicate  manner  in  the 

world,  that  I'm  blow'd  if  I  believe  it !' 

Following  the  ^  Nose,^  in  natural  progress,  we  come  upon  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
*  pieces  oipodry,^  as  they  are  generally  termed  by  their  authors.  There  is  a  disagreeable 
community  of  feeling  between  the  writers  of  the  larger  portion  of  these  rhymes.  They 
are  all  alike  far  gone  in  misanthropy.  They  appear  to  dwell  with  delight  upon  the 
ilarkest  shades  of  existence ;  begetting  meagre  and  counterfeit  inspiration  over  imaginary 
scenes  of  sadness,  and  peopling  the  future  with  direful  shapes  of  evil.    With  them,  life 

'is  a  dark  and  desert  moor, 

Where  mtsUi  and  cIouOh  ctwrnal  spread 

Their  gloomy  veil  behind,  before  — 
And  tempests  thunder  overhead  !* 

We  usually  find  clamorous  mediocrity  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  these  and  such  as 
these.  Glorious  nature  —  human  afl^ections  and  sympathies  —  are  to  them  as  nothing. 
Lost  pleasures  —  the  deccitfulness  of  the  world  —  the  fickleness  of  fortune  —  evanescent 
friendship  —  selfish,  interested  love  —  despair  —  the  grave,  —  these  are  their  favorite 
themes.  Out  upon  such  villifiers  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature !  Let  them  take 
their  place  in  the  dust,  toward  which  are  all  their  grovelling  tendencies,  and  cover  them- 
selves with  the  sackcloth  with  which  they  clothe  every  thing  around  them !  Here  is 
one  who  would  scout  all  those  innocent  delusions  which  but  tend  to  make  m  more 
iiapi)y,  because  he  has  sometimes  encountered  disappointment.    He  has  written  sixty- 
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four  lame  Jmes  to  prove  that  Hope  —  blessed  Spirit ! — is  but  a  wily  syren,  who  leads  to 
bewilder,  and  dazzles  to  blind.  The  writer  is,  after  all,  but  the  monkey  of  some  illustrious 
cynic,  as  would  appear  from  this  libel  upon  Providence,  which  ser\'cs  as  his  motto: 
*Hope  is  the  paint  on  the  face  of  Existence.  The  least  touch  of  Truth  rubs  it  ofij  and 
then  we  see  what  a  hollow-cheeked  harlot  we  have  got  hold  of.*  We  turn  with  pleasure 
from  the  verses  '  in  this  connection*  to  the  following,  which,  though  somewhat  sad,  is 
monitory  of  good,  and  is  not  destitute  of  a  pleasing  and  simple  pathos : 

EARLY    DAYS. 

*  Rejoiecj  O  yovng  man,  in  thy  youikj  and  Ut  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth.* 

The  flattering  dreams  of  early  day^  come  not  in  oAer  yeani. 
When  the  joyous  song  of  Mirth  ic  hushed  to  Mlcnce  and  to  tears ; 
When  the  golden  vifions  fl«"e  the  brain,  and  Love's  romance  i»  o'er, 
And  the  widowed  heart  in  anguish  cries,  'Give  buck  my  youth  once  more!* 

The  passions  wild  of  sprinz-time  hours,  —  tho  full  heart's  overflow, 

Chilled  by  the  world's  dread  frown,  are  hushed,  aud  quenched  their  genial  glow  ; 

And  life's  dull,  cold  realities,  in  all  their  naked  truth, 

Impart  to  us  the  lesson  stern,  —  *  Life  has  no  second  youth  f 

Guard  then  the  memory  of  thy  friends  —  the  loved  of  early  days, 
Nor  seek  in  winter's  snowy  breast,  aflection's  flume  to  rai*e ; 
For  the  loves  which  All  the  guileless  heart,  while  from  suspicion  free. 
Are  dearer  far  than  later  loves,  how  true  soe'er  they  be. 

Cherish  those  early  loves,  they  are  a  principle  and  part 
Of  that  embodied  bliss  which  Heaven  enshrines  within  the  heart; 
They  are  the  clear,  nntainted  fount  of  undefined  desire, — 
The  substaiKC  and  the  essence  pure  of  the  Promethean  fire. 

The  unbought  friends  of  life's  young  morn^when  every  thought  glow/«d  warm. 
And  filled  the  clouds  with  sapphire  towers,  and  many  a  fairy  form, 
Oh !  lose  them  not  by  cold  neglect  — or  hope  not  to  regain, — 
The  plant  of  love  once  touched  with  frost,  cuu  never  spring  again  1 

Go  wander  through  the  labyrinth  of  Fashion's  giddy  tliroog, — 

And  view  gay  Pleasure's  masquerade,  or  list  her  syren  !>ong ; 

Taste  every  cup  of  bliss,  and  roam  where  Fancy's  voice  may  call. 

Yet  shall  the  thought  of  early  days  be  dearer  far  than  all.  o.  c.  vr. 


An  Essarj  on  UmbrtUas  comes  next  in  order,  whereby  hangs  a  Talc,  which,  although 
well  written,  lacks  interest  and  incident.  The  general  subject,  however,  will  come 
forcibly  home  to  most  readers.  That  was  a  good  definition  of  laughter,  given  by  a 
popular  American  essayist  —  viz :  'a  singular  and  dubious  contortion  of  the  human 
countenance,  to  be  seen  in  the  face  of  an  individual,  of  whom  a  friend  suddenly  claims 
his  umbrella,  on  a  rainy  day !'  The  author  of  the  present  paper  seems  to  be  a  law- 
student  ;  and  it  must  l>e  admitted,  that  he  enters  into  the  discussion  with  a  character- 
istic spirit  of  research.    He  says  : 

'I  HAVE  listened,  day  after  day,  to  the  lectiwes  of  the  learned  jurist  npon  the  rights  of 
persons  and  of  things;  upon  absolute  and  conventional  rights ;  upon  choses,  goods,  chat- 
XiAs,  messuages,  tenements,  hereditaments,  property  realand  personal ;  but  no  mention 
have  I  ever  heard  made  of  the  rights  pertainmg  to  the  possession  of  an  umbrella.  They 
have  been  assigned  to  no  class  or  kind  of  property,  but  it  may  be  that  this  omission 
of  the  worthy  professor  was  not  an  oversignt.  He,  too,  may  have  imbibed  the  too 
common  hallucination,  that  the  possessor  of  an  umbrella  has  no  rights  of  property  deri- 
vable tiierefrom,  and  that  he  is  nothing  more  than  a  tenant  by  courtesy.  Indeed,  there 
are  few  exceptions  to  this  opinion.  I  do,  however,  remember  once  haviiu^  met  a  man, 
who  adhered  to  his  eight  doUars'  wortJh  of  silk,  whalebone,  bamboo^  and  wire,  with  a 
pertinacity  similar  in  its  strength,  to  that  with  which  the  Salem  witches  aflsertsd  their 
innocence.  It  was  his  companion  in  his  walks  and  rides ;  bdng  a  bachelor,  I  presume 
it  shared  his  bed.  Rain  or  shine,  calm  or  stonn,  it  was  the  same ;  and  as  he  bmabed  by 
you  in  the  street,  with  his  ouick,  suspicious  fi^ance^  you  could  easily  teed  his  motto  t 
*  Love  me,  love  my  umbrella  r ' 

*  I  have  a  smattering  of  the  antiqjoaxT,  and  in  thtsc       (       "^  ^ 
ed  my  inquiries  toward  the  origin  of  tnis  unique  spec 
can  I  find  any  thing  germane  to  the  subject ;  bat  in 
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detect  a  sentence,  wherein  the  worthy  monk,  discoursing  of  the  extinct  liunirics,  uses 
the  words  'wiorerw  umbra^^  — and  I  conceive  the  phrase  to  mean,  an  umbrclio.  This 
conchision  hns  met  with  a  stronp  opposer,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Giilnatius,  the  celebrated 
anti(]uary,  who  very  decidedly  asserts  the  true  translation  to  be,  a  passing  cloud,  which 
casts  a  shade.  In  contravention  to  some  other  assertions  of  the  learned  Doctor,  I  have 
the  followinfr  from  Horace,  who  in  his  ixth  Satire,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  reprehen- 
sible efieminacy  of  the  Roman  youth,  makes  one  of  the  exquisites  aak  another : 
*  Quamdiu  ttntbnt  umbellam  miliiT  The  article  was  certainly  countenanced  by  the 
Romans,  but  perhaps  not  until  luxury  had  been  imported  from  the  Elast  Egypt  first 
gave  employment  to  the  class  of  artisans  who  made  these  necessary  evils.  But  it 
matters  little  when  or  where  they  had  their  oripn.  We  know  that  they  have  been  in 
the  world  sufficiently  lontr,  to  harnss  and  plnime  full  half  of  the  human  family,  and 
to  sour  many  a  pan  of  *  the  milk  o'  himian  kuidncss.' 

It  is  fair  weather  with  us,  — and  we  close  the  umbrella. 


The  annexed  is  sufficiently  smooth  and  flowing,  but  it  belongs  to  another  era.  The  age 
of  chivalry  is  past ;  and  Don  Quixotte  himself,  the  most  renowned  of  knights  errant, 
would  meet  with  small  honors  in  this  age  of  brawny,  nmscular  utility.  The  author  — 
who  is  not  unknown  to  the  public  —  has  this  pretty  apology  for  the  ancient  and  sombre 
character  of  his  theme  :  '  I  wish  my  harp  had  a  livelier  string;  but  from  my  boyhood, 
it  has  flung  gifts  of  mournful  melody  to  the  wind,  —  and  it  would  be  marring  its  original 
construction,  to  string  it '  full  high  to  notes  of  gladness :' 


GINEVRA. 


I. 


GiNEVRA !  —  Ginovm  I  — 

Thy  girliMh  lip  is  muto  ; 
And  silent,  in  ancestral  hall, 

IlanfTR  now  thy  gilded  lute. 
With  trophies  from  the  Holy  liand 

Hath  come  thine  own  true  knight, 
To  wildly  wish  the  desert  sand 

Had  drank  bis  blood  in  tighl  I 

II. 

Ginovra  I —  Ginevra  I — 

By  palmer  wert  thou  told 
That,  on  the  plains  of  Palestine, 

My  corso  was  lying  cold  ; 
And,  credence  giving  to  the  tale, 

Went  up  wild  prayer  to  die. 
While  Buddeuly  thy  cheek  grew  pale, 

And  lustreless  thine  eye. 


III. 


Ginevra!  —  Ginevra!  — 

No  more  thy  lulling  voice, 
When  twilight  paints  the  sky,  will  trill 

The  ballad  of  my  choice. 
Thy  parting  gift,  my  buried  bride, 

Will  nerve  this  arm  no  more, 
When  fip«>od««  my  barb  with  fetlock  dyed 

In  Saracenic  gore. 

IV. 

Ginevra ! —  Ginevra !  — 

Death  holds  in  icy  thrall 
Thy  loveliness  of  form  and  face 

In  his  unlighted  hall. 
With  laurels  from  the  Holy  Land 

Hath  come  thine  own  true  knight. 
To  wildly  wish  the  desert  sand 

Had  drank  his  blood  in  fight !  w.  ii.  c.  H. 


Mrs.  Stickney,  in  her  *  Poetry  of  Life,'  dwells  at  much  length  upon  the  power  of  the 
tender  passion  to  '  awaken  glowing  emotions  of  divine  poesy.'  Here  is  one  who  will 
not  dispute  an  inch  of  her  ground.  Connected  with  this  song  —  or  we  misinterpret  its 
(^vor  —  there  is  O/ie,  for  whose  sake  the  writer  has  often  longed,  with  the  Oriental,  to  be 

'  like  the  skies, 

To  look  upon  her  with  a  thousand  eyes.' 

A  common  error  mars  the  second  line  of  the  second  stanza,  and  the  second  line  of  the- 
last  verse  is  rather  artificial  and  infeUcitous : 

SONG. 


r. 


Thk  moon  is  brightly  gleaming 
With  soft  and  tender  light ; 

The  stars,  with  magic  seeming, 
Are  gazing  on  the  night. 


II. 


But  oh,  a  purer  gleaming, 
Which  moon  nor  stars  can  vie, 

1  see,  sweet  Lady !  beaming 
From  Boaatj'e  speaking  eye. 


in. 


There  is  which  beams  more  brightly 
Than  all  those  orbs  above ; 

1  would  not  speak  it  lightly  — 
O 'tis  tho  light  of  Love! 


IV. 


No  longer  now  in  sadness 
My  life  shall  shruyded  be; 

My  soul  i«  mra  with  flwineM,— 
That  Uf  kt  beMM  bat  fcr  ms  L 
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*  Gastronomy^  by  a  PrqftssoTy  is  an  imitation,  by  some  amateur  gourmand^  of  Pro- 
fessor Wilson's  carnal  refinements,  in  the  Nodea  AmbrosiantB  of  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine. The  article  has  some  good  points,  but  its  English  exhibits  several  examples  of 
what  the  writer's  great  exemplar  has  termed  '  palpable  fractures  of  the  skull  of  Pris- 
cian ;'  and  we  have  no  time,  even  if  the  subject  were  acceptable,  to  attempt  its  emacu- 
lation.  No  one  moralizes  more  frequently  than  Christopher  North ;  but  in  the  matter 
of  sensual  gratification,  fluid  and  solid,  over  a  dinner-table,  he  forgets  what  manner  of 
person  he  would  beof ;  and  is  not  unlike  a  Catholic  Father,  of  whom  we  have  some- 
where read,  who,  when  reproached  by  the  Pope  for  not  living  more  abstemiously, 
replied  that  his  soul  was  Catholic,  but  his  stomach  was  Protestant.  It  would  be  but  a 
just  retribution,  were  the  Professor  at  last  made  to  reahze  the  ancient  curse — impri- 
sonment in  Purgatory,  with  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  blessed  eat,  while  he  remains 
fasting.  Some  French  author  say?  of  appetite,  that  it  is  a  relish  bestowed  upon  the 
poor,  that  they  may  like  what  they  eat,  but  seldom  enjoyed  by  the  rich,  though  they 
may  eat  what  they  like.  Truth,  every  word  !  Why?  Because  there  are  not  wanting 
wnters,  and  those  of  eminence  too,  who  would  render  gluttony  fasliionable,  with  those 
who  have  the  ability  to  practise  it,  and  exalt  it  to  a  science,  or  a  fine  art.  Spirit  of 
Abemethy !  —  how  many  have  eaten  themselves  into  the  places  where  they  arc  eaten  — 
'  where  a  certain  convocation  of  worms  are  e'en  at  them  I' 


There  is  a  species  of  jwetry  —  so-called  —  of  which  not  a  little  may  be  seen  in  these 
scribbling  days,  against  which  we  desire  especially  to  guard  the  reader.  Like  most 
shallow  impostures,  it  is  smooth  and  insinuating,  yet  valueless,  utterly  —  full  of  sound, 
but  signifying  nothing.  Poor  departed  Sands,  in  the  fine  portrait  which  he  drew  of  the 
author  of  *  The  Antediluvians,'  under  the  similitude  of  '  Mr.  Green  Bice,'  has  given  one 
or  two  brilliant  specimens  of  this  prevalent  species  of  composition ;  but  they  are  scarcely 
equal  to  the  subjoined,  which  has  actually  been  sent  us  for  publication.  The  writer's 
wish  is  hereby  gratified.  The  effusion  is  denominated  '  The  Lovely  One,'  and  thus  it 
runs: 

An  airy  smile  of  roseate  hue 

Upon  her  bright  lip  lies ; 
Tfae  glare  of  ocean's  rodiaot  blue, 
When  orient  with  the  evening  dow^ 

Glows  in  hor  sun-like  eye«. 

Ifer  brow  is  like  the  sculptured  light 

That  flashes  from  the  breathing  Ntone-f 
Her  flaxen  curls  like  clouds  of  night, 

Through  which  the  silent  zephyrs  moan  i 
Iler  cheek  displays  the  fragrant  tinge 

The  lovely  bees  of  Ilybla  drain, 
And  waves  her  eye-lids'  glowing  fringe, 

Like  sunlight  on  the  Western  main  ! 

Her  step  is  like  the  shadowy  knell 

That  echoes  from  the  i<oun<llrt<s  (lower*. 
When  peals  the  Xoreid's  verdant  sbeU- 

Softly  through  Morning's  coral  bowers  f 
And  oh!  her  voice!  her  glowing  voice  ! 

E'en  Music  pales  before  its  flow  ; 
It  makes  Earth's  central  core  rejoice, 
And  blossoms  on  the  pall  of  woe! 

Her  form  has  all  the  pictured  grace 

That  hrcatheth  through  the  waning  air,. 
When  smiling  winds,  with  blushea,  chase 

The  startled  moonbeams  hero  and  there T 
And  all  her  separate  charm*  combined, 

In  loveliness  —  alone  —  unmixed, 
8eem  like  bright  echoes  of  her  mind 

Eternal,  and  for  aye  unfixjed ! 

In  all  our  miscellaneous  reading,  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  enconntcrcd  any 
thing  which  partook  moro  largely  of  the  misty-sablime,  than  the  preceding.    Tfae 
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nearest  approach  to  it  may  bo  found  in  the  following  stanzas  by  Rosa  Matilda,  in 
Horace  Smith's  *  Rejected  Addresses :' 

'  Thus  fell  Drury's  lofty  ffloiy, 

Leveled  with  the  ahuadcriog  stones  f 
Mara,  with  tresses  black  and  gory. 
Drinks  the  dew  of  pearly  groans  ! 

*  Where  is  Cupid's  crimson  motion  1 

Billowy  extacy  of  wo  ! 
Bear  me  safb,  meandering  ocean, 
Where  the  stagnant  torrents  flow  I* 


•  Trials  of  a  Schoolmaster^^  is,  in  some  respects,  a  very  good  paper ;  but  its  tedious- 
episode,  and  extreme  length,  spoil  it  for  our  purpose.  The  descriptions  of  tlie  school- 
house— the  first  punishment — and  the  evening  spelling-school,  though  too  minute,, 
show  the  hand  of  a  close  observer,  and  an  accurate  hmner.  We  extract  the  following 
dialogue,  which  Uves,  we  think,  in  our  memory.  Still,  it  may  have  originated  with 
*  T.  D.  M.' 

Master.  *  Boys,  —  Noah  had  tliree  sons  —  Shera,  Ham,  and  Japhet.  Now  wha 
was  the  father  of  Noah's  three  sons '?' 

(The  boys  of  the  '  third  class'  pause  —  look  dubiously  at  their  teacher  —  but  there  is 
no  reply.) 

Master.  'What!  —  can't  you  tell?  Let  me  illustrate.  Here  is  Mr.  Smith,  our 
next  door  neighbor :  he  has  three  sons.  John,  James,  and  Joseph  Smith.  Now  who 
is  the  father  of  John,  James,  and  Joseph  Smith?' 

Boys.  (All  together,  in  eager,  emulous  8trife,J  '  Mr.  Smith.' 

Master.  'Certainly!  —  that's  correct.  WeU,  now  let  us  turn  to  the  first  question. 
Noc^  had  three  sons —  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet.  Now  who  was  the  father  of  NoaJi^s 
three  sons  ?' 

Bovs.  (Unammously,  after  a  little  hesitation,)  *  Mr.  S^mith  !* 

A  late  Dublin  magazine  has  a  story  somewhat  akin  to  this,  save  that  the  teacher  and 
pupil  were  aUke  thick-headed.    An  Irish  tutor  is  examining  a  lad  in  Scripture  History  : 

Ttrr.  *  Ifl  there  any  account  given  in  Scripture,  Phelim,  of  a  dumb  baste  speaking  ?' 

Lad.  *  Y'es.' 

Tut.  *  What  dumb  baste  was  it  that  spake  ?* 

Lad.  '  It  was  a  whale !' 

Tut.  *  Yes.    Co  whom  did  the  whale  speak  V 

Lad.  '  To  Moses,  in  the  bull-rushes !' 

Tut.  *  True.    What  did  the  whale  say  to  Moses  in  the  bull-rushes  V 

Lad.  *  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian  !' 

Tirr.  '  Very  well.    What  was  Moses'  reply  ?' 

Lad.  '  Thou  art  the  man !' 

Could  there  be  any  thing  more  broadly  burlesque  than  this? 


L-iNGUAGE.  —  The  capabilities  of  our  vernacular  are  not  duly  appreciated.  Without 
going  back  to  the  simple  strength  and  sublimity  of  the  mater  Uinguarum^  or  discus- 
sing the  merits  of  any  other  tongue  that  has  prevailed  since  the  bricklayers  and  stone- 
masons of  Babel  fell  into  a  state  of  strike  —  either  for  want  of  order,  or  for  higher 
wages  —  we  venture  to  observe  that  the  English  tongue  is  the  richest  in  the  world. 
Its  sublimity  is  *  compounded  from  many  simples,'  and  sources,  as  any  one  may  know 
by  consulting  the  pages  of  that  burly  and  bilious  philologist,  Sam.  Johnson.  Latin, 
Greek,  Saxon,  German,  and  eke  the  French,  may  specially  be  found  in  the  gamer  of 
its  circumscription.  It  is  capable  of  infinite  diversity.  The  multitude  of  its  synonyms, 
the  full  array  of  its  adverbs  and  adjectives,  render  it,  indeed,  the  best  of  languages. 

We  have  said  thus  much,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  a  few  specimens  of  the 
graceful  expansion  which  a  short  phrase  in  English  may  be  made  to  undergo.  Refine- 
ment seems  to  be  the  increasing  pcission  of  the  time,  and  language  is  forced  to  partake 
of  its  prevalence.    Several  of  our  contemporaries  have  caught  the  polishing  mania^ 
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und  the  clothing  of  common  thoughts  in  holiday  suits,  and  of  setting  some  dwarf  of 
a  phrase  upon  the  stilts  of  embellishment,  have  become  universal. 

We  think  that  we  were  the  first  to  give  an  impetus  to  this  innovation  on  the  occi- 
dental side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  not  so  generally  bruited  as  it  should  have  been, 
either  on  the  continent  of  America,  or  throughout  the  boundaries  of  Europe,  or  in 
Ispahan,  Jeddo,  Jerusalem,  or  Bagdad,  that  we  first  refined  that  well-known  adage  of 
*  proceeding  the  entire  swine*  —  the  indivisum  porculum.  That  stupendous  concep- 
tion was  our  own ;  and  to  whomsoever  may  charge  us  tlierewith,  we  own  the  soft 
impeachment,  looking  to  the  public  to  protect  our  bays. 

Hereunto  we  append  some  fresh  doings,  of  a  similar  kind.  Two  of  the  saws  liave 
exotic  trimmings ;  the  others  are  indigenous.     We  grew  them : 

Original.  Go  to  the  Devil  and  shake  yourself 

Improved.  Proceed  to  the  Arch-enemy  of  Man,  and  agitate  your  person. 

Or.  Of  one  trho  squirUs.     He  looks  two  ways  for  Sunday. 

Imp.  One  who,  by  reason  of  the  adverse  disposition  of  his  optics  —  a  natal  defect — 
is  forced  to  scrutinize  in  duple  directions  for  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

Or.  Don't  count  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched. 

Imp.  Enumerate  not  your  adolescent  pullets,  ere  they  cease  to  be  oviform. 

Or.  Sauce  for  the  goose,  is  sauce  for  the  gander. 

Imp.  The  culinary  adornments  which  suffice  for  the  female  of  the  race  Anscr^  may 
be  relished,  also,  with  the  masculine  adult  of  the  same  species. 

Or.  Let  well  enou»;h  alone. 

Imp.  Suffer  a  healthy  suificiency  to  remain  in  solitude. 

Or.  None  so  deaf  as  them  that  won't  hear. 

Imp.  No  persons  are  obtuse  in  their  auricular  apprehension,  equal  to  those  who 
repudiate  vocal  incomes  by  adverse  inclination. 

Or.  Put  a  beggar  on  horseback,  and  he  will  ride  to  the  deviL 

Imp.  Establish  a  mendicant  on  the  uppermost  section  of  a  charger,  and  he  will 
transport  himself  to  Apolyon.  ^ 

Or.  Accidents  will  happen  in  the  best  of  families.  ^ 

Imp.  Disasters  will  eventuate  even  in  hou.seholds  of  the  suprcmest  integrity. 

Or    a  still  sow  drinks  the  most  swill. 

Imp.  *  The  taciturn  female  of  the  porcine  genus  imbibes  the  richest  nutriment.' 

Or.  The  least  said,  the  soonest  mended. 

Imp.  The  minimum  of  an  offensive  remark,  is  cobbled  with  the  greatest  promp- 
titude. 
\    Or.  *T  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 

Imp.  That  gale  is  tnily  diseased,  wliich  pufTeth  benefactions  to  nonentity. 

Or.  a  stitch  in  time,  saves  nine. 

Imp.  The  *  first  impression'  of  a  needle  on  a  rent,  obviateth  a  nine-fold  intro- 
duction. 

Or.  a  nod  's  as  good  as  a  wink,  to  a  horse  that  is  n't  blind. 

Imp.  *  An  abrupt  inclination  of  the  head,  is  equivalent  to  a  contraction  of  the  eye, 
to  a  steed  untroubled  with  obliquity  of  vision.' 

Or.  'Tis  a  wise  child,  that  knows  its  own  father. 

Imp.  That  juvenile  individual  is  indeed  sage,  who  possesses  authentic  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  identity  of  his  paternal  derivative. 

Or.  There's  no  accounting  for  taste. 

Imp.  The  propensities  of  the  palate  defy  jurisdiction. 

Or.  Two  and  two  make  four. 

Imp.  (As  per  Sam.  J.)    The  number  four  is  a  certain  aggregate  of  units  j  and  all 
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numbers  being  the  repctiiioii  of  an  unit  —  which,  though  not  a  number  in  itself,  is  the 
parent,  root,  or  original  of  all  number — fifuris  the  denomination  assigned  to  a  certain 
number  of  such  repetitions. 

Or. — Three  removes  are  as  bad  as  a  fire. 

Imp. — The  triple  transmission  of  a  household,  with  chattels,  from  one  domicil  to 
another,  is  as  vicious  as  a  conflagration. 

Here  we  pause.    For  the  nonce,  our  speculation  has  done  its  worst. 


THE   DRAMA. 


Park  Theatre.  —  Mr.  Reeve.  —  If  theatrical  people  are  to  receive  commendation 
according  to  their  merits  as  legitimate  actors  of  Tragedy  or  Comedy,  then,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  Mr.  John  Reeve  can  lay  claim  to  only  a  very  small  share  of  approbation.  In 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  he  has  no  right  to  call  himself  an  '  Actor.'  His  forte  is  Bur- 
leaque,  a  hne  of  acting  so  broad,  that  there  is  seldom  any  thing  like  it  'on  earth,  in  the 
heavens  above,  or  in  the  waters  beneath.'  And  yet,  in  some  characters,  so  very  low  that 
they  have  nothing  but  their  coarse  vulgarity  to  distinguish  them,  Mr.  Reeve  certainly  does 
seem  the  very  animal  itself.  Yates  must  have  been,  in  this  particular,  bis  prototype :  dse 
could  he  not  have  suggested  to  Churchill  these  biting  lines : 

*  In  characters  of  loir  and  vulfnur  mould. 
Where  Nature'^  coarsest  features  we  behold, — 
Where,  destitute  of  ei'ery  decent  grace, 
Uumanuered  jests  are  flouted  in  your  face, 
There  Yates  with  justice  strict  attention  draws,    . 
Acts  truly  from  himself,  and  gains  applause !' 

The  worst  compliment  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  a  performer,  who  pretends  to  be  the 
representative  of  a  humorous  character,  we  feel  compelled  to  pay  Mr.  Reeve — he  keeps 
a  part  of  his  audience  constantly  in  a  roar,  not  at  the  wit  of  the  author,  as  displayed  in 
the  character  he  is  supposed  to  represent,  but  at  himself.  They  are  not  forced  into  a 
laugh  because  they  behold  the  vivid  representation  of  some  droll  original,  but  are  com- 
pelled to  roar  at  the  grotesque  tricks  and  grimaces  of  the  caricaturist  before  them.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  method  by  which  Mr.  Reeve  shows  his  contempt,  both  for  the  airthor  imd 
the  audience.  He  is  constantly  mangling  the  text,  and  distorting  its  meaning,  by  the 
substitution  of  words  and  ideas  of  which  he  alone  is  the  legitimate  father,  thereby  declaring 
his  author  a  fool,  and  gently  insinuating  the  conviction,  that  the  individuals  composing 
his  audience  are  not  much  better.  Let  such  a  man  attempt '  Falstailj'  and  the  part  might 
as  well  have  been  written  by  any  Grub-street  penny-a-liner,  as  by  the  immortal  bard 
himself,  for  all  the  respect  the  performer  would  pay  to  the  words  or  ideas  of  the  character. 
It  is  true,  that  in  most  of  the  pieces  in  which  we  have  seen  Mr.  Reeve,  he  may  be  as 
capable  as  the  authors  of  saying  a  good  thing,  and  as  much  to  the  purpose ;  but  when 
for  the  whimsical  notions  and  peculiar  phraseology  of  Sheridan's  'Bob  Acres,'  he  substi- 
tutes his  own,  we  are  not  willing  tamely  to  suffer  the  infliction.  As  a  mimic,  Mr.  Reeve 
is,  in  some  particulars,  the  best  we  have  ever  seen .  His  portrait  of  poor  Mathews  was 
a  perfect  likeness,  and,  considering  the  great  natural  diflerence  between  the  two  individuals, 
in  voice  and  personal  appearance,  the  imitation  seemed  tndy  wonderful.  As  'Cupid,*  in 
the  Burletta  of  that  name,  he  excited  the  '  cachinnatories'  of  the  audience  to  no  small 
degree.  His  dance,  a  la  Taglioni,  was  a  curiosity  in  its  way ;  and  indeed  in  all  the 
extravagant  biu-lcsque  of  character,  in  which  he  appeared,  he  made  great  fun.  His  'Paul 
Pry*  was  good :  to  say  it  was  better  than  poor  Hilson's,  however,  would  be  paying  it  a 
compliment  it  does  not  deserve.  The  medley  song  in  '  Catching  an  Haress'  was  admh^- 
bly  given,  and  was  almost  worth  the  trouble  and  fatigue  of  sitting  out  the  abundant 
nonsense  of  that  execrable  farrago  of  dulness.  The  pieces  which  Mr.  Reeve  has  brought 
out  are  certainly,  one  and  all,  the  worst  of  the  bad,  —  a  fiict  that  should  be  taken  into 
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consideration,  when  judging  of  the  eilects  he  was  able  to  produce,  in  despite  of  their 
lavish  insipidity.  Mr.  Reeve  certainly  can  and  does  create  a  laugh,  whenever  he  chooses 
to  do  so.  To  him,  this  may  appear  the  end  and  aim  of  a  comedian,  and  to  some  of  his 
auditors  may  be  quite  satisfactory,  and  seem  all  that  can  be  required:  but  again  we 
repeat,  it  is  not  so.  If  an  individual  appears  before  the  public  as  an  actor,  he  must  be 
measured  by  the  legitimate  standard,  and  as  an  actor,  stand  or  fall :  if  he  pretends  to 
no  higher  profession  than  that  of  a  buflbon,  as  a  buffoon  let  him  be  judged. 

'  Gagging'  is  a  very  expressive,  although  not  a  strictly  classical,  term  ;  and  is  used  to 
signify  certain  trickeries  of  the  stage,  to  which  some  professors  fearlessly  descend,  in  order 
to  force  applause.  It  is  the  quackery  of  the  mimic  art,  and  argues  a  deficiency  of  legiti- 
mate power,  and  a  great  depravity  of  taste,  in  the  person  who  resorts  to  it.  It  is  a  part 
of  that  same  spirit  against  which  Hamlet  warns  the  players,  when  he  says :  'And  let 
those  that  play  your  clowns,  speak  no  more  than  is  set  down  for  them ;  for  there  be  of 
them  that  will  themselves  laugh,  to  set  on  some  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh 
too ;  though  in  the  mean  time  some  necessary  question  of  the  play  be  then  to  be  consi- 
dered :  that's  vile,  and  shows  a  most  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that  uses  it*  It  is  of  this 
ambition  that  we  would  like  to  sec  some  of  our  comedians  divest  themselves.  It  is  un- 
worthy of  talent,  such  as  it  is  said  Mr.  Reeve  really  possesses,  and  altogether  unneces- 
sary, to  create  the  effect  he  desires,  in  such  audiences  as  he  should  aim  to  please,  while 
performing  at  the  Park  Theatre.  We  would  not  be  too  hard  upon  Mr.  Reeve,  but  as 
impartial  spectators  of  the  drama,  as  it  is  nightly  presented  to  us  upon  the  stage,  we 
cannot  tamely  abide  the  abuses  of  the  art,  which  are  constantly  creeping  in  upon  us 
from  foreign  shores,  as  well  as  from  our  western  wilderness.  Mr.  Reeve  is  not  always 
to  be  censured :  there  are  times  when  he  seems  to  feel  the  true  spirit  of  the  art,  and 
satisfied  to  produce  effect,  without  descending  to  trick  and  gagging.  His  comedy  (if 
that  is  the  name)  is  of  the  very  broadest  character.  Many  of  the  personages  whom 
he  appears  to  represent,  are  entirely  unknown  on  this  side  of  the  water ;  some  of  his  best 
points,  therefore,  are  absolutely  lost.  Localities  are  every  thing,  in  most  of  his  represen- 
tations, and  consequently  many  things  which  were  irresistible  at  the  Adelphi,  are  utterly 
thrown  away  upon  an  American  audience.  As  a  comic  singer,  and  dancer,  Mr. 
Reeve  certainly  excels.  These  two  qualifications  are  useful  in  their  way,  but  do  not 
alone  constitute  him  a  comedian.  After  all,  we  do  sincerely  hope  that  we  have  been 
deceived  in  our  estimate  of  Mr.  Reeve,  and  that  on  his  return  he  may  give  evidence  of 
the  possession  of  powers  superior  to  any  for  which  we  now  feel  inclined  to  yield  him 
credit.  Should  he  improve  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  we  shall  be  among  the  first 
to  signify  their  approbation. 

Mas.  Richardson,  a  lady  whom  the  public  will  better  recognise  under  the  favorite 
name  of  Mas.  Chapman,  has  filled  a  short  engagement  at  the  Park,  during  the  month, 
much  to  the  gratification  of  her  many  admirers.  Mrs.  Richardson  has  the  great  merit  of 
always  acting  from  herself^  or  in  other  words,  of  becoming  identified  with  the  character 
she  represents.  There  is  no  evidence  of  effort  in  her  personations ;  she  appears  always 
easy  and  at  home  in  the  situation  for  the  time  assumed ;  and  being  content  with  the 
language  and  ideas  of  the  author,  does  all  in  her  power  to  clothe  them  with  the  expres- 
sion that  properly  belongs  to  them.  She  does  not  rant ;  there  arc  no  graspings  for 
effect  —  no  pocket-handkerchief  business  —  no  'tearing  a  passion  to  tatters'  —  in  the 
quiet  and  natural  exhibitions  of  character,  as  effected  by  her.  It  is  a  pity  we  have  not 
more  such  artists  upon  the  stage,  in  the  place  of  those  obnoxious  disciples  of  the 
'rough-and-tumble  school,'  with  whose  yearnings  after  immortality  we  are  occa- 
sionally indulged.  We  hope  we  may  again  see  this  lady  enrolled  among  the  stock 
company  of  the  Park.  In  this  situation,  which  she  once  filled  with  so  much  honor  to 
herself,  and  satisfaction  to  the  public,  she  will  be  sure  to  increase  in  favor,  and  become 
in  a  brief  space  worthy  of  the  highest  rank  in  her  profession.  While  speaking  of  favorites, 
we  cannot  avoid  alluding  to  Mas.  Vernon.  In  the  line  of  business  to  which  she 
bdonga,  she  ia,  to  say  the  least,  unexcelled :  yet,  from  some  cause  or  other,  while  every 
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body  appears  contented  with  her  efforts,  but  few  seem  truly  to  appreciate  her  worth.  Mrs. 
Vernon  is  oUwaya  good—  and  perhaps  it  is  from  this  very  cause,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
that  she  is  not  more  particularly  noticed.  She  is  always  natural ;  and  appears  (to 
borrow  an  expression,)  to  suit  herself  to  the  various  characters  she  assumes,  'by 
instinct.'  Such  continued  excellence,  however,  must  receive  its  guerdon;  and  Mrs. 
Vernon  has  only  to  go  forward  with  the  unexceptionable  method  she  has  adopted,  to 
be  sure  at  last  of  finding  herself  truly  appreciated,  and  justly  rewarded.  c. 


Amebican  Theatre,  Bowery. — The  toils  of  the  month  have  prevented  us  from 
witnessing  more  than  three  evenings'  entertainments  at  this  theatre.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  Booth  was  the  'feature;'  and  truly  he  was  *a  bright,  particular  star.^  In 
Lear^  he  lacked  nothing  but  a  more  commanding  person,  to  have  lirtd  the  monarch. 
The  touching  pathos  of  the  fond,  abused  father— the  deep  agony  of  the  'poor,  weak, 
infirm  old  man'  —  the  proud,  yet  bursting  heart — drew  down  well-deserved  and  prolong- 
ed applause.  Fltnn  was  good  in  Kent^  his  lady  faultless  in  Cordelia^  and  Hamblin's 
Edgar  was  well  performed.  In  all  else.  Booth's  support  was  most  wretched.  We 
have  latterly  overlooked,  though  we  have  by  no  means  lost  sight  of,  Mr.  J.  R.  Scott. 
With  a  commanding  person,  expressive  and  handsome  features,  a  strong,  mellow  voice, 
and  intellect  to  appreciate  the  characters  which  he  assumes,  he  cannot  fail,  with  assidu- 
ous and  careful  study,  to  become  all  that  a  reasonable  ambition  may  lead  him  to  antici- 
pate—  all  that  his  friends  hope  yet  to  see  him. 

'  The  Triumph  qf  Texas,^  a  new  clap-trop  nondescript,  was  on  irredeemable,  unmiti- 
gated failure.  Some  idea  of  the  clearness  of  the  plot,  and  the  interest  excited  by  the 
whole,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  pithy  dialogue  between  two  box-auditors  : 

'I  say,  Tom  —  how  d'ye  Uke  it  T 

'Oh,  pshaw !  —  there's  only  one  passable  part  in  it ;  that's  play'd  tolerably  well.' 

'Which  part  is  that  r 

'It  'a  the  part  of  Triumph  !    He's  goodf 


Frankun  Theatre.  —  Ma.  Howe,  whose  appearance  at  tlie  Park  Theatre  in  January 
last  gave  such  satisfaction,  is  performing  a  short  engagement  at  the  FrankUn  Theatre. 
The  graceful  and  classical  style  adopted  by  this  gentleman,  has  been  the  subject  of 
general  commendation,  and  has  met  the  decided  approbation  of  discriminating  judges  of 
the  art.  His  Siylock  has  been  every  where  deservedly  extolled ;  and  his  Shevay  in  the 
excellent  comedy  of  The  BentooUnt  Jete^  as  represented  by  him  on  the  first  evening  of 
his  appearance  at  the  Franklin,  we  are  inclined  to  place  at  the  head  of  his  personations, 
for  truth  and  originality.  We  should  be  pleased  to  see  this  fine  old  play  occupy  a  per- 
manent place  among  the  acting  pieces  of  the  day.  It  might  serve  as  an  antidote  against 
tlie  prejudice  which  the  frequent  representation  of  T%e  Merchant  qf  Venice  is  calculated 
to  engender.  Mr.  Hows  is  richly  deserving  the  consideration  of  the  public,  and  we  hope 
will  meet  it,  in  that  profession  to  which  his  talents  are  now  so  entirely  devoted. 


3fa.  Hill — whose  successful  engagements  in  our  Atlantic  cities  are  good  tests  of  his 
merits  and  studies  as  an  actor — has  done  much,  within  a  year  or  two,  to  foster  the 
talent  of  native  dramatists.  Several  pieces  have  been  written  for  him,  and  in  which  he 
performs  with  skill  and  judgment,  that  are  probably  equal  to  many  works  of  the  sort, 
in  countries  where  dramatic  efforts  are  much  more  frequent  than  in  our  own. 
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Amkbican  Litbbatubx.  —  Mr.  Flint  concludes,  in  the  Lfrndwi  Atherueum  for 
November,  hb  paper  upon  American  Literature^  in  which  he  has  acquitted  himself 
with  his  accustomed  ability.  The  stem,  manly,  independent  American  spirit  that 
pervades  the  article,  is  characteristic,  and  worthy  of  all  praise.  We  are  pleased  to 
remark,  that  a  just  tribute  is  paid  to  the  Uterary  labors  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beaslet,  of 
New-Jersey,  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  'His  'Search  of  Truth  in 
the  Science  of  the  Human  Mind,'  says  the  writer, '  and  his  defence  of  Locke  against  the 
recent  Scottish  metaphysicians,  are  eloquently  written,  and  display  vast  research  and 
labor.'  In  a  notice  of  an  indigenous  Review,  Mr.  Funt  holds  the  following  language. 
The  reader  will  perceive,  that  it  conveys  sentiments  similar  to  those  expressed,  on  one  or 
two  occasion!),  in  this  Magazine: 

'  The  writing  of  the  Philadelphia  Quarterly  aims  to  be  more  magnificent  than  that 
of  the  NortJi  American  Retitw.  In  reaching  at  courtly  grandeur,  it  sometimes  becomes 
RcBcniipedalian.  Johnson  and  Parr  are  the  models,  not  nature  and  simplicity.  We 
might  evade  any  attempt  at  a  definition  of  this  'review  style,'  by  calling  it  aje  ne  sain 
quoi  grandeur ;  an  indescribable  magniloquence ;  a  sort  of  stately  rounding  of  long 
sentences,  full  of  doubts,  and  intermediate  members,  and  subjunctives,  with  a  touch  of 
oracular  ambiguity,  raising  the  impression,  that  the  writer  wore  a  presentation  dress, 
with  a  wig,  and  so  much  fur,  and  rol)e,  and  furbelow,  and  velvet,  as  to  make  him  resolve, 
feeling  rather  grand  and  incumbered  himself,  that  the  reader  should  not  fail  in  due  homage 
to  his  transient  aristocracy,  nor  altogether  escape  helping  him  bear  a  portion  of  the 
burdensome  tithe  of  maemficencc.  We  have  attempteu  to  imagine  the  criticism  which 
Dean  Swift,  and  Oliver  Goldsmith  —  po  direct,  so  transparent,  so  beautifully  simple  in 
their  style  —  would  have  passed  upon  this  modern  review  writing. 

'  The  department  of  poetry  in  tins  journal  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  intrusted  to  a  Doctor 
M'Henry,  who  has  given  it  a  most  unenviable  notorietv,  by  attempting  to  villify  the  high- 
est efforts  of  American  poetry,  particularly  those  of  fervant.  Himself  the  author  of  a 
wretched  poem,  entitled,  we  think,  'The  Pleasures  of  t'riendship,' — either  the  dullest 
namby-pamby,  or  the  undigested  surfeit  of  stolen  fragments  of  verse,  so  little  disguised 
by  having  passed  through  his  mind,  as,  when  enictSl  again,  to  hear,  like  the  E^tany 
Bny  plate,  the  ciphers  and  marks  of  the  original  owners,  —  he  has  stood  in  the  critical 
sewer,  and  successively  besmeared  and  abused  every  good  article  of  verse  from  the 
American  press,  and  has  only  found  praise  for  some  poetiry,  of  which  the  authors  them- 
selves have  long  since  been  ashamed.  Neither  the  ancient  Zoilus,  the  modem  Lintot, 
nor  any  hero  of  the  Dunciad,  was  more  redouhtahly  terrible  in  the  use  of  terms  of  abuse, 
than  this  same  critic;  and  as  we  have  good  hope,  that  this  our  notice  of  the  villifier  of 
Bryant  will  reach  his  eye,  we  do  not  despair  of  I  he  only  praise  which  such  a  mind  can 
bestow,  —  the  outpouring  of  the  whole  of  hiy  copious  vocabulary  of  terais  of  aspersion  and 
contempt.' 

We  extract  the  paragraphs  below,  from  that  portion  of  the  article  under  notice,  which 
treats  of  American  iwetry.  The  writer  gives  but  a  just  award,  we  think,  when  ho  says 
that  'American  poetry  almost  universally  bears  the  stamp  of  purity  and  respect  for  the 
domestic  virtues,  for  piety  and  religion.  Our  poets,  as  far  as  they  have  shown  inspira- 
tion, evince  that  they  are  imbued  with  the  love  of  goodness,  truth,  and  beauty;  that  they 
have  strung  their  lyres  in  the  exultation  of  the  glorious  hope  of  immortaUty;  that  they 
aim  to  purify  public  thought,  rather  than  debauch  it ;  and  that  they  have  drunk  from 
those  perennial  fountains  that  flow  fast  by  the  throne  of  God.'    He  proceeds : 

'We  heheve,  that  in  just  so  far  as  a  country  is  advanced  in  taste,  in  just  thought, 
enlargement  of  mind,  and  kindness  of  feeling,  it  will  generate  arid  patronize  poetry: 
for  poetry,  spmng  from  genius,  enthusiasm  and  sensibility,  is  identified  with  virtue  ana 
religion  —  in  fact,  is  but  another  form  of  the  religious  sentiment,  is  the  band  that  unites 
the  past  with  the  future,  the  present  with  the  absent,  the  living  with  the  dead,  the  inspi- 
ration of  friendship,   virtue,  magnonimity,  high  thought,  and  glorious  achievement,' 

♦  ♦  ''Our  primeval  age  was  one  of  semions  and  prose ;  and  the  matter  of  fact  of 
cutting  down  trees,  building  cabins,  and  making  enclosures,  instead  of  indulging  the 
imagination.  Ecclcsiasticaftribunals  churched  fair  delinqueiits  for  cutting  off  the  fingers 
of  their  gloves,  and  thereby  exposing  so  much  of  their  fair  persons  as  mieht  prove  an 
unholy  leaven  to  the  fancy  of  beholders.  The  first  gloomy  excursions  of  those  times 
into  the  ideal  world,  discovered  only  witches,  and  demoniacs ;  and  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury elapsed,  before  our  progenitors  began  to  think  much  of  poetry ;  and  its  first  efforts 
were  attempts  to  versify  the  psajms,  after  the  manner  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  in  a 
versi<m  entitled  the  *  rfav  P.nalm  Book.'     Vet  even  in  the  verv  earliest  period  of  the 
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history  of  Massachusetts,  we  find  the  amiable  and  gentle  Roger  Williams,  the  patriarch 
of  Rhode  Island,  when  cast  forth  into  the  untrodden  wilderness  by  the  persecutmg  spirit 
of  the  Puritans,  who  had  only  escaped  persecution  themselves  to  show  that  they  nad 
experimentally  learned  the  lesson  to  practice  it  on  others,  cheering  his  solitary  ioumey 
through  the  wild  woods,  as  he  sought  the  hospitality  of  the  red  men,  in  the  following 
quaint  verses,  that  we  give  for  the  curiosity  of  being  the  first  poetry,  except  the  verson  of 
the  Psalms  to  which  we  have  referred,  produced  m  New-Englana,  which  has  come  to 
our  knowledge. 

'  Lo«t  many  a  time,  I've  had  no  guido, 
No  bouse,  but  hollow  tree ; 
Id  itormy  winter  night  no  fire, 

No  food,  no  company. 
God  makes  a  path,  provides  a  guide. 

And  feeds  in  wildernesse; 
His  glorious  name,  while  earth  remains, 
O  that  I  may  confesse.' 

*  lie  cultivated  good  faith  and  gentleness  with  the  Indians,  and  reaped  the  natural 
fruit,  kindness,  in  nitum,  which  he  thus  sings : 

'  How  kindly  flames  of  nature  burn 
In  wild  hum<initie ! 
God's  providence  is  rich  to  his ; 
Let  none  distrustful  be. 

In  wildemesse  in  great  distresse. 
These  ravens  have  fed  me.' 

In  a  closing  review  of  the  outlines  of  American  literature,  which  he  had  necessarily 
but  briefly  traced,  Mb.  Flint  observes : 

'  We  deem,  that  we  have  produced  conclusive  evidence,  —  at  least  it  so  seems  to  us,  — 
that  our  deficiency  has  resulted  from  other  causes,  than  the  want  of  as  much  genius,  as 
miich  talent,  as  quick  perceptions,  as  much  endowment,  as  high  thoughts,  as  true  inspi- 
ration, as  much  capabihty  of  progress,  either  in  the  sciences  or  the  fine  arts,  as  belong 
to  the  parent  country.  Miserable,  pinched,  and  poor-spirited  must  have  been  the  minds 
of  the  Halls,  Hamiltons,  Fiddlers,  ei  id  omne  genus,  who,  within  the  few  past  years, 
have  travelled  through  our  country,  and  appear  to  have  taken  pleasure,  on  returning 
home,  in  proclaiming  us  to  be  a  stupid,  half-savage  race,  without  literature,  arts,  taste, 
or  even  the  common  comforts  of  life.  How  much  more  just  would  have  been  the  Eng- 
lish estimate  of  us  —  how  much  kinder  the  feelings  —  it  Britons  of  something  of  the 
endowment  philosophical  enlargement,  and  generosity  of  mind  belonging  to  such  men 
as  Humboldt  and  Cnateaubriand,  had  travelled  among  us,  and  published  as  much  of  us 
as  those  dwarfish  egotists!  Never,  until  really  instructed,  competent,  and  philosophical 
observers  survey  us,  and  scan  our  physical  and  intellectual  condition,  with  an  inipartial 
eye,  will  the  English  pubUc  be  able  to  strike  a  fair  balance  between  our  merits  and  defects, 
improvements  and  deficiencies.'  *  »  «  >  But  the  people  of  England 

cannot  be  so  blinded  by  prejudice,  as  not  to  comprehend,  that,  *  whatever  be  our  defi- 
ciendes,  we  have  the  inventive  boldness,  the  graspmg  spirit,  the  self-respect,  the  national 
feeling,  the  resources  of  every  kind  —  physical  and  mental  — that  constitute  all  the  ele- 
ments of  national  greatness.  In  so  brief  a  political  existence,  we  have  spread  from  the 
sea  to  the  lakes,  and  from  the  cold  shores  of  the  North-east  to  the  orange  and  cane 
of  the  South-west,  over  which  space  we  have  already  difiiised  more  than  thirteen  mil- 
lions of  modified  and  continental  Englishmen.  Nor  is  there  another  country  in  tlie 
world,  that  contains  within  itself  more  ample  means  of  every  kind  and  degree  of 
comfort  and  inproveraent,  independent  of  every  other  one.' 


CumisTMAs. — This  delightfiil  and  cheering  season  appears  in  all  its  glories,  in  laige 
towns.  There  is  a  bustle,  a^stir,  among  all  classes.  People  give  themselves  up  to 
eiyoymeDt ;  and  sweet  and  holy  are  the  interchanges  of  fiiendship,  respect,  and  afifec- 
tion.  With  the  young,  the  world  appears  in  eouleur  dt  rose ;  all  things  are  pleasant ; 
and  with  fond  eyes,  they  read  the  language  of  love  in  ev^ry  look  they  encounter. 
Ghcistmaa  is,  indeed,  the  carnival  of  the  heart  Madcap  JoUity  addresses  himself  to 
his  pursnits  with  an  earnest  good- will ;  and  that  benevolent  old  abstraction,  Santa  Glaus, 
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Mathewsiana.  — Of  all  actors,  we  believe  Mathews  will  be  the  most  posthumouB, 
if  we  may  so  speak.  He  has  gone,  and  we  shall  see  him  no  more ;  but  we  doubt  not 
that  in  the  mind's  eye  of  thousands  he  is  acting  still.  During  his  late  visit  to  America, 
the  correctness  of  his  pictures  did  not  at  first  impress  us ;  but  their  perfect  nature  is 
continually  flashing  upon  us,  in  the  intercourse  of  every-day  life.  A  look  —  a  tone — 
a  ridiculous  affectation  —  will  bring  him  again  before  us,  more  palpably,  if  possible,  than 
the  imitations  of  Reeve,  which  are  excellent  —  especially  the  gait,  and  nervous,  restless 
action.  Apjrropos  of  Mathews :  we  have  heard  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  him,  which 
we  will  relate  here.  '  When  I  was  about  leaving  Liverpool  for  America,'  said  he  to  a 
professional  friend,  just  before  he  left  this  country,  '  I  asked  the  Yankee  captain,  as  we 
were  lying  in  the  stream,  what  detained  us,  that  we  were  not  off  7  He  answered,  *  The 
mail.  Sir.'  I  inquired  when  it  was  expected  '\  '  In  about  twenty  minutes,'  was  the 
reply.  In  an  hour  or  two,  the  mail  came  on  board ;  and  we  had  moved  but  a  little 
distance,  when  there  was  another  stop.  'What  is  this  fori'  said  I.  '  We  are  waiting 
for  a  pilot,'  quoth  the  master.  '  How  long  before  he  will  be  on  board  7'  was  my  next 
question.  'In  about  twenty  minutes,'  was  the  answer,  again;  and  so  it  was,  all  the 
way  over.  If  there  was  a  gale,  it  never  was  calculated  to  last  more  than  twenty 
minutes ;  that  space  of  time  was  likewise  the  estimated  duration  of  a  calm ;  and  one 
poor  fellow,  blue-and-white  with  active  sea-sickness,  was  told  to  keep  good  heart,  for  it 
might  not  last  more  than  twenty  minutes  I  When  I  arrived  in  New- York,  and,  after 
numerous  provoking  delays,  had  become  fairly  established  at  my  lodgings,  there  comes 
me  up  a  waiter,  in  hot  haste,  with :  *  Mr.  Mathews !  —  Mr.  Mathews !  —  you  can't  stay 
here  not  no  longer,  Sa !'     *  Why  ?  you  villain !'     '  'Cause  you  can't  Si !'    •  What  is  the 

matter  7  —  the  reason  7  —  ichy  can't  1 7'     '  'Cause,  Sa,  Mr.  W ,  the  '  keeper,'  has 

buatedy  Sa,  and  the  sheriff  has  issued  his  sash-a-rarrar^  and  the  re<l  flag  is  out  o'  the 
winder,  and  they  're  gwyin'  to  sell  all  out,  Sa!'  '  Well,  when  must  I  go 7'  'Why,  Sa,  I 
s'pect  you'd  better  be  gittin'  away  in  about  twenty  minutes  f  'And  thus,'  (continued 
Mathews,  in  his  fretful,  querulous  manner,)  '  has  it  been  ever  since  I  set  my  foot  in 
America.    You  'd  hardly  believe  it,  yet  I  have  but  just  returned  from  calling  to  sec  an 

old  friend,  who  was  very  kind  to  me  on  my  former  visit.     '  Where  is  Mr.  B 7'  said  I, 

to  the  servant.  '  He  is  dead.  Sir !'  '  Dead  7  —  dead  !  How  long  since  did  he  decease  7' 
*I  should  think  about  twenty  minutes^  Sirf  was  the  answer.  'In  short,'  (concluded 
the  inimitable  mime,)  '  there  is  nothing  that  cannot  be,  and  is  not  done,  in  the  United 
States,  in  twenty  minutes!* 


LITERARY      RECORD. 

UkforesSbk  labors,  arising  from  the  destruction  of  the  printing-office  of  this  Magazine, 
by  the  late  disastrous  fire  —  (a  destruction  involving  the  loss  of  many  manuscripts,  and 
causing  inconceivable  perplexity  for  a  time,)  —  must  be  our  apology  for  omitting  to 
notice  several  works,  in  the  perusal  of  some  of  which  we  have  enjoyed  much  satisfoc- 
tion.    We  can  only  refer  —  and  briefly  —  to  the  following : 

Portraits  or  the  Twelve  Apostles.  —  We  can  commend  the  style  of  these  pento- 
graphic  engravings,  and  the  excellent  letter-press  which  illustrates  them ;  but  we  cannot 
laud  the  portraits.  We  should  like  to  know  who  conceived  such  faces  for  the  twelve 
Apostles  —  (we  naturally  infer  that  they  cannot  have  been  taken  from  life,)  —  and  where 
he  procured  the  originals  of  such  a  lot  of  family  noses !  We  have  stood  at  times,  of  a 
summer  day,  on  a  comer  by  an  adjacent  thoroughfare, 

'  nijfh  where  the  tide  of  passers-by 

In  thickest  conflucncn  flowed,' 

to  mark  the  great  variety  of  luiman  countenances  in  the  busy  crowd  ;  but  never  saw 
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we  sudi  noses !  They  would  even  defy  tlie  classifying  ability  of  the  learned  Professor 
of  Nosology,  who  figures  elsewhere  in  these  pages.  Simon  Peter  is  depicted  with  a 
proboscis  that  would  shame,  and  perhaps  even  put  to  deeper  blush,  the  nasal  organ  of 
Reeve  himself—  though  that,  in  length,  breadth,  and  flexibility,  is  not  unlike  the 
incipient  trunk  of  a  young  elephant.  James,  Andrew,  and  Simon,  have  nothing  to 
boast  of,  ip  this  regard ;  and  Bartholomew  is  in  all  respects  a  fright,  yet  a  perfect 
beauty,  in  comparison  with  his  next  neighbor,  Thomas.  Nothing  less  can  be  said  of 
*  James  the  Less.'  Philip,  John,  Matthew,  and  Jude,  are  the  only  portraits,  the  feamres 
of  which  are  not  revolting  to  the  mind  that  has  ever  imagined  the  personal  aspects  of 
the  Apostles.  Still,  the  pentographic  style  is  a  beautiful  one,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
frontispiece,  which  is  tasteful  and  highly  finished. 

Study  of  the  Schiptubes. — The  importance  of  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Writings, 
as  a  part  of  liberal  education,  is  well  and  forcibly  set  forth  in  a  brief  Essay,  by  Rev. 
Chauncey  Colton,  D.  D.,  President  of  Bristol  (Penn.)  College  —  an  institution  that 
owes  its  present  flourishing  condition,  in  no  small  degree,  to  his  energy  and  talents. 
Coupled  with  the  essay  above  referred  to,  is  an  able  *  Address  on  the  Standard  of 
American  Scholarship  and  Enterprise  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,'  delivered  before  the 
faculty  of  Bristol  College,  at  their  inauguration,  in  April,  1834.  It  has  already  reached 
its  fourth  edition  —  a  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  acceptance  with  the  public.  Mr. 
CoLTON  is  the  Editor  of  the  Religious  Sourenir,  an  annual  of  celebrity,  and  acknow- 
ledged excellence,  two  large  etlitions  of  which,  for  1836,  are  already  exhausted. 

The  Amebican  Monthly  Magazine.  —  The  New-England  Magazine  has  been 
merged  in  the  American  Monthly,  of  this  city,  and  the  united  publication,  retaining  the 
last-named  title,  will  hereafter  be  issued  sinmltaneously  in  Boston  and  New- York. 
Park  Benjamin,  Esq.,  a  popular  poet,  and  a  writer  of  general  repute,  will  be  associated 
with  Mr.  Hoffman,  as  editor  of  the  present  work.  Mr.  Herbert,  a  gentleman  distin- 
guislied  for  various  erudition,  and  not  less  favorably  known  to  the  pubUc  by  many  arti- 
cles in  the  American  Monthly,  than  by  his  excellent  novel  of  'The  Brothers,'  has  retired, 
as  we  learn,  from  the  Magazine,  to  the  reputation  of  which  he  has  largely  contributed. 

The  late  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  — Of  the  several  tributes  which  have  been  paid 
to  this  eminent  and  lamentetl  juiist,  we  have  seen  none  better —  with  perhaps  one  distin- 
guished exception  —  than  the  Oration  on  his  life  and  character,  pronounced  before  the 
citizens  of  Alexandria,  D.  C,  by  Edgar  Snowden.  A  plain  synopsis  lb  given  of  his 
personal  history;  his  character  and  habits  are  clearly  described  ;  and  a  just  and  eloquent 
meed  is  awarded  to  his  merits  as  a  man,  a  lawyer,  and  a  judge.  The  Oration  is  worthy 
of  its' subject — and  it  needs  no  higher  praise. 

Mb.  Gaston's  Addbe&s,  delivered  before  the  American  Whig  and  Cliosophic  Societies 
of  Princeton  College,  in  September  last,  has  but  just  reached  us.  It  will  add  to  the  repute 
of  the  author,  not  less  from  its  manner  than  from  its  high  moral  and  religious  tone.  It 
illustrates  the  duty  of  continued  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  graduate  —  shows  the 
necessity  of  regarding  life  itself  as  a  school  —  exposes  the  folly  of  seeking  to  acquire 
property,  merely,  while  higher  aims  are  neglected  —  and  enforces  the  sanctity  of  law, 
the  guardian  of  freedom. 

*  Cobbected  Pboofs.'  —  A  work  with  this  odd  but  not  unpleasing  title,  from  the  hand 
of  H.  Hastings  Weld,  Esq.,  will  soon  be  issued  at  Boston.  It  is  to  constitute  a 
selection  from  the  more  popular  miscellaneous  writings  of  the  author,  —  Tales,  Sketches, 
Essays,  etc.,  —  and  will  doubtless  command  a  liberal  sale. 
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Thb  Complbtb  Works  of  Hannah  More  have  been'  published  by  the  Brothers' 
Habpeh,  in  seven  well-printed  and  elegantly-bound  volumes,  each  one  embellished  with 
a  frontispiece  and  vignette,  on  steel.  The  matter  of  the  volumes,  of  course,  requires  no 
praise,  at  this  day. 

The  same  Publishers  have  in  press,  or  will  soon  publish,  Rienzi,  a  novel,  by  Bulwxb  ; 
a  new  History  qf  Itatt/,  to  1830, — Monarchy  qf  the  Middle  ClasseSf  by  H.  L.  Bvlwer,  — 
Education  in  Germany^  by  James,  the  Novelist, —  Spain  Re-visited,  by  the  author  of 
'  A  Year  in  Spain,'  —  Life  qf  Washington,  and  Slavery  in  the  United  States^  by  Paul- 
ding, —  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia,  by  Dr.  Hawks,  —  Traits  qfthe  Tea 
Party,  (a  Memoir  of  Geobge  R.  T.  Hewjss,)  —  Martin  Faber,  (second  edition,)  —  and 
(with  several  English  re-publications,)  Humphrey  Clinker,  Tom  Jones,  and  Cril  Bias, 
with  designs,  —  similar,  in  all  respects  to  their  late  edition  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  Girls'  Week-Day  Book,  the  merits  and  object  of  which  were  referred  to  in  the 
Knickerbocker  for  December,  has  been  published  by  Wiluam  Jackson,  of  this  city. 
The  contents  are  good  in  tendency,  and  lack  not  interest  The  whole  is  neatly  printed, 
and  tastefully  bound;  and  is  embellished  with  a  finished  engraving  by  Dick,  and 
several  wood-cuts,  executed  by  Adams,  in  that  artist's  well-known  style  of  excellence. 

American  History.  —  The  first  volume  of  Professor  RAnNESQUE's  long-delayed 
'  History  of  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Nations  qf  North  and  South  America,*  will  be 
published,  we  learn,  in  all  the  month  of  March  next  The  work  will  appear  quarterly, 
and  will  constitute  several  volumes,  at  one  dollar  each. 


Honor  to  whom  Honor.  —  How  a  panafe  across  the  water  seems  to  stamp  the  merits  of  an 
American  production,  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  our  literary  tradesmen  !  *  A  Ramhie  in  the  Woods  on 
Sunday/  by  Paulding,  original  in  this  Mapasine,  is  greedily  copied  from  Tait*s  Edinburf h  Mafm> 
zine,  in  this  country,  and  in  England,  and  credited  to  chat  periodical.  *  Leaves  ftt>m  an  JEronaut,' 
written  for,  and  published  in,  these  pa^es,  twelve  months  since,  has  found  a  wide  circulation  in 
England,  and  lo!  our  Circulating  Libraries  of  Foreign  Literature  are  dealing'  it  out,  with  many 
chuckles,  to  American  readers.  The  Tale,  by  Captain  Marrvatt  —  sent  us  by  the  author,  in  Sep- 
tember last,  placed  in  type  from  his  manuscript,  and  extensively  copied  in  America —  having  foand  ita 
way  into  the  London  Keepsake,  is  forthwith  re-published  here,  as  coming  from  that  annual,  althoof  h 
the  American  article  has  the  priority,  by  three  months.  'The  Petition.'  by  Miss  Landon,  'The 
Happiest  Time,'  and  two  or  three  poems  by  Mrs.  Butler,  (Miss  Kemblb,)  now  performing  a  travel- 
ling' tour  in  the  English  journals  and  periodicals,  wiiliout  any  intimation  of  their  American  source, 
we  may  expect  soon  to  sec  journeying  in  this  country,  enjoying  a  reversed  paternity.  After  all, 
this  is  leas  provoking,  than  to  see  articles,  written  for  this  Magazine,  within  one  little  month  'riding 
circuit*  in  onr  news  and  literary  journals,  while,  like  the  viewless  wind,  none  can  tell  wheqce  they 
came.  Literary  orphans!  —  in  your  behalf  we  issue  our  mandate,  «  la  mode  Tamtkmengt  cf  tbm 
Celestial  Empire  :  Let  this  larcsny  cease.  Make  not  repentance  necessary.  Tremble  fenrfUIly 
hereat !    Oppose  not.    A  special  order.    Respect  this. 


To  THE  Reader.  —  Owing  to  the  haste  incident  to  the  late  establishment  of  a  new  priotlDf* 
oflSce,  typographical  errors  may,  in  some  few  instances,  have  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  proofs 
correctors.  In  part  of  the  impressions,  the  reader  is  desired  to  substitute, on  page  64,  'The  length 
of  the  evenings  was  remarkable  for  the  time  of  year,'  for  *  The  length  of  the  eveniufs  »«rc 
remarkable,*  etc. 
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'RECORD    OP    A    SCHOOL: 

ZZXMPLIFYINO  THE    O  E  NB  R  A  L  PB  I  NC  IPLE  S    OF    SPIRITUAL    CULTURE.' 

This  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  book,  from  which  much  that 
is  valuable,  on  the  subject  of  training  the  young  mind,  may  be  learned. 
It  is  designed,  as  the  title  page  sets  forth,  to  '  exemplify  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  spiritual  culture ;'  and  is  an  authentic  record — made  by  Miss 
Peabody,  an  assistant  of  Mr.  Alcott,  teacher  of  the  school  in  question  — 
of  the  proceedings  •  had  in  it,  from  day  to  day,  for  a  period  of  six 
weeks'  —  interspersed  with  occasional  comments  by  its  author. 

What  is  meant,  precisely,  by  spiritual  culture,  must  be  gathered  from 
the  Record  itself  At  the  close  of  an  article  appended  to  the  Record,  upon 
the  *  General  principles  of  Education,'  Miss  Peabody  says :  •  It  is  very 
easy  for  a  prepared  mind  to  learn,  or  at  least  to  reason,  at  a  glanc^, 
upon  &ct8,  which  no  mere  industry  could  apprehend,  in  any  relation  fb 
each  other.  This  preparation  is  what  Mr.  Alcott  means  by  spiritupd 
culture,  —  a  term  so  general,  that  it  includes  moral  and  iaftflbctual.'    * 

Mr.  Alcott,  it  seems,  has  been  a  teacher  for  the  space  of  nHBb  years; 
first  in  Boston,  then  in  Philadelphia,  and  again  in  Boston.  liis  mo&ei^' 
of  teaching,  being  based  upon  principles  hitherto  unrecognised  in  school 
education,  is  of  course  new  in  its  public  adoption.  It  must,  however, 
be  more  or  less  &miliar  to  all  juaicious  and  reflecting  parents,  who, 
keeping  in  mind  that  the  beings  committed  to  their  charge  are  immortal, 
believe  that  if  the  care  of  their  physical  growth  and  nurture  is  an 
important  duty,  that  of  their  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  is  of 
&r  higher  moment. 

But  many  parents  are  neither  judicious  nor  reflecting ;  and  there  was 
need,  perhaps,  of  something  as  striking,  and  we  may  add,  as  strange,  as 
Mr.  iUcott's  method  of  teaching,  to  rouse  both  parents  and  teachers  from 
their  great  insensibility  to  some  of  the  most  imperative  wants  of  young 
minds  —  from  their  apathetic  acouiescence  in  all  existing  modes  of 
instruction,  however  imperfect,  ana  of  course,  ineffectual. 

When  I  pronounce  Mr.  Alcott  an  enthusiast,  it  is  with  no  intention  of 
detracting  from  his  merit.  Very  little  of  what  has  hitherto  been  accom- 
plished, most  worthy  of  man,  and  most  conducive  to  his  best  interests, 
could  not  have  been  brought  to  pass  without  the  aid  of  enthusiasm.  It 
takes  all  the  enthusiasts  who  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  world,  to 
urge  on  the  tardy,  the  doubting,  and  the  inactive,  to  the  proper  point  of 
progress  in  the  various  departments  of  life ;  and  to  do  tnis,  they  must 
themselves  advance  beyond  that  point.    This  is  the  enthusiast's  mission. 

Mr.  Alcott  rejects  all  previous  systems :  we  differ  from  him  in  this, 
that  we  reject  none ;  and,  therefore,  we  do  not  reject  his,  but  endeavour 
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to  gain  from  that,  and  from  all  others  within  our  knowledge,  something 
from  which  to  form,  or  endeavour  to  form,  a  better  than  has  hitherto 
existed. 

We  warn  all  those  who  are  disposed  to  prejudge,  or  to  think  that 
"what  is  objectionable  in  part,  must  therefore  be  rejected  altogether,  that 
they  will  find  something,  almost  in  the  commencement  of  this  book, 
which  may  seem  so  absurd,  as  to  induce  them  to  shut  it  up  at  once ;  but, 
at  the  some  time,  we  beg  them  to  suspend  their  judgment.  If  they  read 
to  the  ex^j  we  are  sure  their  patience  will  be  rewarded ;  and  they  will 
find  that  they  have  gathered  from  it  much  calculated  to  *  furnish  them 
more  thoroughly'  unto  the  good  work  of  education. 

And  here  I  will  adduce  some  testimony  in  favour  of  the  book, 
which,  were  I  its  author,  I  should  highly  value.  A  mother,  and  a 
most  devoted  one,  whose  children,  if  there  is  any  inspiration  in  example, 
will  be  sons  and  daughters  of  light,  was  heard  to  say,  that  if  she  could 
have  had  that  book  when  she  first  became  a  mother,  it  would  have  been 
invaluable  to  her,  in  regard  to  the  moral  training  of  her  children.  I 
have  been  told,  too,  a  very  pleasing  anecdote  of  a  violent,  obstreperous 
little  boy,  of  five  years  old,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Alcott,  who  said  to  his 
mother :  *  Mother,  if  you  die,  I  hope  you  will  give  me  to  Mr.  Alcott,  for 
nobody  in  the  world,  besides  you,  except  him,  can  make  me  good.'  It 
was  certainly  remarkable,  that  a  child  so  young,  should  reflect  so  much 
on  the  importance  of  being  good,  and  the  best  means  of  becoming  so ; 
while  his  request  shows,  that  Mr.  Alcott  had  gained  his  perfect  love 
and  confidence.  Indeed,  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  his  pupils  are 
exceedingly  fond  of  him,  and  so  happy  in  his  school,  that  they  consider 
the  being  kept  away  from  it,  a  single  day,  as  a  great  privation. 

The  teok  commences  with  a  description  of  the  school-room,  part  of 
which  is  as  follows : 

"  Considering  that  the  objects  which  meet  the  senses  every  day,  for  years,  must 
necessarily  momd  the  mind,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  choose  a  spacious  room,  and  orna- 
ment it,  not  with  such  furniture  as  an  upholsterer  would  appreciate,  but  with  such 
forms  as  might  address  and  cultivate  the  mind  and  heart.  In  the  four  corners  of  the 
room,  therefore,  Mr.  Alcott  placed  upon  pedestals,  fine  busts  of  Socrates,  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and  on  a  table  liefore  the  large  gothic  window,  by 
which  the  room  is  lighted,  the  God  of  Silence,  '  witli  his  finger  up,  as  though  he  sala, 
beware  !'  Opposite  this  gothic  window  is  his  own  table,  about  ten  feet  long,  whose 
front  is  the  arc  of  a  circle,  and  which  is  prepared  with  little  desks  for  the  convenience 
of  scholars.  On  this  table  he  placed  a  small  figure  of  a  child  aspiring.  Behind  him 
is  a  very  large  book-case,  with  closets  below,  a  black  tablet  above,  and  two  shelves, 
filled  with  books.  A  fine  cast  of  Christ,  in  busso-rcliero,  is  fixed  imo  this  book-case, 
so  as  to  appear  to  the  scholars  just  over  Mr.  Alcott's  head.  The  book-case  itself  is 
surmounted  with  a  bust  of  Plato.  Other  fio^res  of  Atlas  bending  under  the  weight 
of  the  world,  of  a  child  reading,  and  a  child  drawing,  are  arrange!  in  dififerent  parts 
of  the  room;  while  the  walls  are  hung  with  maps,  tM'o  old  pictures,  and  a  portrait  of 
Harding's,  of  one  well  known  to  the  children,  and  associated,  in  their  mmds,  with 
every  idea  of  goodness." 

At  the  close  of  this  description,  which  we  have  not  space  to  quote  at 
full  length,  the  writer  says :  *  Great  advantages  have  been  found  to 
arise  from  this  room,  every  part  of  which  speaks  the  thoughts  of  genius. 
It  is  a  silent  reproach  upon  rudeness.' 

From  her  account  of  the  opening  of  the  school  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing, as  exhibiting  at  once  Mr.  Alcott's  principles : 
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•  "  About  twenty  children  came  the  first  day.  They  were  all  under  ten  years  of  age. 
I  became  his  assistant  to  teach  Latin  to  sucn  as  might  desire  to  learn. 

"  Mr.  Alcott  sat  behind  the  table,  and  the  children  were  placed  in  chairs  in  a  large 
arc  around  him  ;  the  chairs  so  far  apart  that  they  could  not  easily  touch  each  other. 
He  then  asked  each  one  separately,  what  idea  he  or  she  had  of  the  object  of  coming  to 
school  ?  '  To  learn,'  was  the  first  answer.  '  To  learn  what  V  By  pursuing  mis 
question,  all  the  common  exercises  of  school  were  brought  up,  successively;  even  phi- 
losophy.    Still  Mr.  Alcott  intimated  that  this  was  not  all ;  and  at  last  some  one  said, 

*  To  behave  well ;'  and  in  pursuing  this  expression  into  its  meanings,  they  at  last 
decided  that  they  came  to  learn  to  feel  rightly,  to  think  rightly,  and  to  act  rightly.  A 
boy  of  seven  years  old  suggested,  and  ful  agreed,  that  right  actions  were  the  most 
important  of  these  tliree. 

''  Simple  as  all  this  seems,  it  would  hardly  be  believed  what  an  evident  exercise  it 
was  to  these  children,  to  form  and  exprsss  these  conceptions  and  few  steps  of  reason- 
ing. Every  face  was  eager  and  interested.  From  right  actions,  the  conversation  natu- 
rally led  into  the  means  of  bringing  them  out,  and  the  necessity  of  feeling  in  earnest, 
of  thinking  clearly,  and  of  school  discipline,  was  talked  over. 

"School  discipline  was  very  carefully  considered;  Mr.  Aloott's  duty,  the  chil- 
dren's individual  duties,  and  the  various  means  of  producing  attention,  self-contfol, 
perseverance,  and  faithfulness'.  Among  these  means,  punishment  was  mentioned, 
and  after  a  consideration  of  its  nature  and  issues,  they  all  very  cheerfully  agreed  that 
it  was  necessary,  and  that  they  preferred  Mr.  Alcott  should  punish  them  rather  than 
leave  them  in  their  faults,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so.  Various  punishments 
were  mentioned,  and  hurting  the  body  was  decided  upon,  as  necessary  and  desirable 
in  some  instances.  It  was  universally  admitted  that  it  was  desirable,  whenever  words 
were  found  insufficient,  to  command  tne  memory  of  conscience.  After  this  conversa- 
tion, which  involved  many  anecdotes,  many  supposed  cases,  and  many  judgments, 
Mr.  Alcott  read  from  Krmnmacher's  Fables  a  story,"  etc.  etc. 

Several  conversations  occur  in  the  course  of  the  book  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  punishment,  Mr.  Alcott  always  taking  great  pains  to  make  the 
pupils  apprehend  the  proper  design  and  uses  of  punishment.  At  one 
time  he  tells  them,  that  if  the  pain  inflicted  upon  his  body,  instead  of 
theirs,  would  reach  their  minds  as  surely,  he  should  be  perfectly  willing 
to  suffer  it  for  them ;  and  accordingly  resorts  to  the  method  or  making 
the  children,  who  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  his  severest  punish- 
ment, (which  is  a  single  stroke  with  the  ferule  on  the  hand,^  inflict  it 
upon  his  hand  instead.  The  efiect  was  very  great :  profound  stillness, 
and  almost  awe,  reigned  in  the  room,  the  first  time  that  this  new 
penalty  was  incurred ;  and  children  who  had  before  been  very  insensible 
to  pimishment,  suffered  in  their  own  persons,  cried  at  being  obliged  to 
inflict  it  upon  him. 

Two  months,  we  are  told,  were  spent  in  bringing  the  school  to  that 
almost  perfect  order  and  quiet  for  which  it  is  remarkable.  For  this 
purpose,  Mr.  Alcott  addressed  himself  very  much  to  the  reason  and 
conscience  of  the  children.  Whenever  the  innocent  were  obliged  to 
suffer  with  the  guilty,  as  in  the  pauses  of  reading,  he  took  pains  to 
show  them  that  this  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  evil  in  the  morai 
world;  and  that  the  good  are  always  willing  to  share  this  suffering,  in 
order  to  promote  the  reformation  of  the  wicked. 

*  His  constant  aim  is,  to  make  the  children  realize  that  they  are  spi- 
ritual (that  is,  moral  and  intellectual)  beings ;  to  feel  the  superiority  of 
their  spiritual  over  their  animal  nature;  (or,  in  spiritual  language,)  *of 
the  inward  to  the  outward  life'  —  for  these  are  terms  constantly  used 
with  the  children  to  turn  their  attention  in  upon  the  mind,  —  to  make 
them  feel  that  the  highest  enjoyment,  as  well  as  the  deepest  suffering, 
belongs  to  the  mind ;  to  teach  them  how  to  render  the  body  and  its 
appetites  subject  to  the  control  of  the  mind,  and  that  this  must  be  their 
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own  work ;  to  look  upon  the  universe,  and  all  it  contains,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  mind  of  God  and  man  ;  to  bring  out  clearly,  in  the  children's 
consciousness,  a  conception  of  the  spiritual  world,  as  alone  having  per- 
manence and  reality,  notwithstanding  its  invisibleness.' 

All  this  is  very  good:  but,  unfortunately,  as  we  think,  Mr.  Alcott 
regards  the  imagination  as  that  faculty  of  the  human  mind  most  import- 
ant to  be  cultivated,  and  addresses  himself  to  it  constantly.  He  tells  the 
children  that  '  imagination  is  the  eagle  that  carries  us  up  to  high  views ;' 
but  understanding  is  *  a  mole ;  it  crawls  upon  the  ground ;  it  sees  only 
what  is  immediately  around  it.' 

I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  disparage,  in  the  estimation  of  a 
child,  so  excellent  a  thin^  as  a  good  understanding,  or  to  make  him  think 
that  there  is  more  merit  m  a  fine,  poetical  conception,  than  in  a  worthy, 
sensible  action.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  our  feculties  are  in  part 
adapted  to  our  necessities  as  human  beings,  and  that  children  must  be 
fitted  to  dwell,  for  a  time,  in  this  real,  actual,  material  world.  I  should 
very  much  fear  lest,  by  persuading  children,  that  when  they  look  into 
their  minds  they  see  real  things,  but  when  they  look  out,  they  only  see 
shadows  of  real  things,  that  I  should  unfit  them  for  this  very  uruhadowy 
state  of  existence. 

The  common  sentiment  in  regard  to  imagination,  is  this :  that  a  very 
high  degree  of  it  unfits  a  person  for  the  realities  of  life.  Whether  this 
be  true  or  not,  it  is  certam,  that  but  comparatively  a  small  portion  of 
these  realities  furnish  much  employment  for  this  raculty ;  whereas  the 
understanding  and  judgment  are  in  constant  requisition.  The  greatest 
benefactors  of  mankind,  among  public  men,  have  not  belonged  to  the 
class  usually  styled  imaginative ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  a  considerable 
proportion  of  private  and  professional  men,  who  have  sent  forth  from 
their  retirement  great  thoughts  and  important  principles, — the  result 
of  study  and  meditation  —  to  exert  a  regenerating  effect  upon  society. 

It  is  very  well  known,  that  among  savages,  imagination  is  the  pre- 
dominant faculty,  and  that  in  regard  to  whole  tribes  of  men,  this  Acuity 
loses  its  power  and  vigor  in  proportion  as  they  become  acquainted  with 
the  arts  of  life,  and  so  advance  in  civilization.  This  seems  to  prove, 
that  the  great  business  and  conduct  of  life  is  carried  on  very  much 
without  its  aid,  it  being  lost  in  the  savage  through  gradual  disuse.  Yet 
surely  no  one  will  say,  that  the  savage  is  preferable  to  the  civilized  state. 
The  people  who  inhabit  the  tropical  climates  are  usually  very  imagina- 
tive, perhaps  precisely  because  the  body  is  enervated;  but  the  same 
cause  has  always  been  thought  inimical  to  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind  ;  and  in  these  climates,  less  than  in  any  other,  has  this  progress 
been  made. 

One  of  the  most  striking  manifestations  of  the  ideal  in  men's  odnds, 
is  the  whole  system  of  Pagan  Mythology,  as  adopted  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Was  it  not,  to  use  one  of  Mr.  Alcott's  favourite  expressions, 
all  '  shaped  out'  of  imaginative  minds  ?  True,  men  had  not  then  the 
light  of  a  truer  faith,  but  they  had  judgment  and  reason,  which  they 
disregarded.  If  the  imagination  is  the  finest  power  of  the  human  mind, 
it  should  not  need  to  be  at  all  qualified  by  the  other  fiiculties,  and,  with- 
out the  aid  of  reason  and  judgment,  should -prodttce  only  beautifid  and 
beneficent  results.  V 
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But  beside  the  error  of  attaching  undue  importance  to  the  imagina- 
tion, there  is  an  evil  growing  out  of  the  allegorical  mode  of  instruction, 
adopted  by  Mr.  Alcott,  in  conformity  with  his  preference  for  that  faculty, 
of  which  I  shall  speak  by-and-by.  Meanwhile,  I  must  endeavour  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  exercises  of  the  school. 

The  first  lesson  is  a  spelling  lesson,  given,  so  far  as  we  can  under- 
stand, to  the  whole  school.  The  little  ones  are  allowed  an  hour  to 
learn  it :  and  the  older  ones  fill  up  what  is  left  to  them  of  the  hour,  afler 
having  learned  the  lesson,  with  writing  a  journal.  At  ten  o'clock  they 
turn  in  their  seats  to  spell  the  lesson,  and  have  it  explained,  it  being  one 
of  Mr.  Alcott's  principles,  that  not  a  single  word  shall  be  learned,  even 
in  a  spelling  lesson,  without  being  defined  in  everrjk^^^  meaning, 
and  illustrated  in  all  its  varieties  of  application.  J^HBPpM  beins^ 
required  to  turn  very  quietly,  are  usuailf  remiWMf^M  kdbrehan^ 
that  they  cannot  do  so  without  bestowing  thought  upon  the  snoject ;  the 
mention  of  which  circumstance  gives  rise  to  a  very  good  remark  of 
Miss  Peabody,  that  many  of  the  faults  of  children,  being  the  result  of 
mere  thoughtlessness,  might  be  prevented  by  a  cautionary  suggestion. 

I  shall  give  one  example  of  a  spelling  and  defining  lesson,  taken 
almos  tat  random : 

"  In  hearing  the  definitions,  Mr.  Alcott  gave  the  meanings,  and  asked  them  to  guess 
what  the  words  were.  Some  considerations  were  thus  brought  up  in  regard  to  words 
nearly  synonymous,  and  the  discriminations  between  them.  A  good  deal  was  said 
about  the  word  nice^  wliicli  was  decided  as  meaning  aUenlion  to  small  things.  The 
word  node  was  referred  to  its  Latin  original,  and  the  figure  by  which  the  interseaion 
of  the  moon's  orbit  with  the  earth's  is  called  a  node^  was  explained. 

"  Tlie  word  none  was  referred  to  its  origin  in  the  words  tm  one.  Mr.  Alcott  asked 
them  if  they  could  think  of  iwthing  at  all^  or  if  they  did  not  think  of  some^  or  one, 
in  order  to  get  the  abstract  idea  of  nothing.  I  cannot  remember  this  metaphysical 
disquisition^which  of  course  consisted  of  questions  calculated  to  give  them  a  realizing 
seiue  of  their  not  understanding  unity,  and  which  probably  conveyed  nothin?  more. 
Mr.  Alcolt  thinks  it  wise  to  let  the  children  learn  tne  limits  of  the  understanding  by 
occasionally  feeline  them. 

"  The  word  paUXeA  to  the  consideration  of  the  source  ofpfUling.  It  was  explained 
as  arising  from  previous  self-neglect,  when  life  palled  uponfte  soul.  It  was  because 
the  ioul  was  not  alive  ami  active. 

^  •*  The  word  palm  led  to  the  word  palmistrVj  and  its  absurdity ;  and  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  true  sources  of  knowledge,  which  opened  out  an  interesting  fieki  of 
thought. 

"  The  word  pain  led  to  a  consideration  of  the  uses  of  pain.  He  spoke  of  pain  as 
a  good  angel  with  a  mask. 

*•  The  word  pang  led  to  a  consideration  of  the  word  sensation,  for  it  was  defined  a 
sudden  sensation,  and  a  sensation,  the  boy  said,  was  a  feeling.  One  said,  '  A  pane 
is  a  sudden  sensution  of  pain.'  Another  said,  '  Two  boys  were  swimming,  one  had 
a  sudden  pang  of  the  cramp.'  Another  said,  '  When  the  master  says  he  is  going  to 
keep  me  afler  school,  I  feel  a  pang.^  Mr.  Alcott  quoted  Mr.  Coleridge's  '  keen 
pawrs  of  love.'  It  was  decided  that  pang  did  not  refer  to  bodily  pain,  so  often  as  to 
roeiikl,  and  especially  to  moral  pains.  One  boy  said,  '  that  men  feltpangs  when  they 
were.'turned  out  of  heaven.'  Mr.  Alcott  asked  him  if  he  thought  God  turned  peopiU 
out  of  heaven  ]  A  little  girl  said,  '  that  was  a  pan?  that  came  when  one  had  told  a 
lie.*  A  boy  said,  *  a  muniercr  felt  a  pang.'  Mr.  Alcott  then  returned  to  the  turning 
out  of  heaven.  He  said :  '  Whenever  you  arc  angry,  you  turn  yourself  out  of  heaven. 
The  b«y  said,  *  he  did  not  mean  heaven  m  thai  sense.'  Mr.  Alcott  asked  him  if  heaven 
was  a  place,  and  Grod  sitting  there,  tumblins:  people  out  of  heaven:  is  that  the  picture 
In  your  mindl'  All  the  boys  seemed  to  feel  the  absurdity  of  this.  Mr.  Alcott  said: 
^^iMced  things  turn  tlie  soul  out  of  heaven,  for  heaven  is  a  state.' 

ipanl  led  to  a  considgpition  of  the  state  of  mind  described  in  the  sentence, '  As  the 
pantetfa  afler  the  water-brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  afler  thee,  O  Ghod ;'  and  he 
.one  boy  if  he  ever  desired  goodness  enough  to  be  said  to  pant  afler  it  1  While 
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talking  of  this,  he  interrupted  himself  and  said ;  *  but  you  are  tired  of  this  conversa- 
tion :'  they  all  burst  forth,  that  they  were  not.  '  Show  it  to  me  then  by  your  attentive 
look.' 

"  The  word  peU  was  illustrated  by  the  old  story  of  a  boy  being  j)elted  down  from  a 
tree  where  he  was  stealing  apples ;  and  a  good  deal  of  conversation  arose  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  boy,  and  how  the  boys  then  present  in  the  class  would  have  behaved  on 
a  similar  occasion." 

This  and  the  reading  lesson  are  those  exercises  of  the  school  to  which 
most  importance  is  attached,  and  to  which  most  time  is  given.  The 
following  is  presented  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  readings : 

"  It  was  an  address  to  a  dying  child,  in  the  Common-Place  Book  of  Poetry,  and 
selected  by  one  of  the  class,  eight  years  old,  who  began  with  reading  it  all  through. 
" '  Which  verse  do  you  like  best  V  said  Mr.  Alcott.     The  boy  rewi : 

'YeSf  thou  art  going  home 
Our  father's  face  to  see.' 

* "  I  like  those  lines  very  much.'  *  Why  1  —  what  sentiment  do  they  awaken  V  *  The 
pleasure  of  seeing  God,  — dying,  and  going  up  to  stay  with  God.'  '  Have  you  never 
seen  God  here  V  *  Yes,  in  one  way,  but  I  like  to  think  of  going  up  to  God.'  *  Which  way 
do  you  suppose  is  up  V  *  Up  is  by  the  sun —  higher  than  the  sun.'  '  Do  the  people  on 
the  other  side  of  this  earth  say  up  V  Tliis  led  to  considerations  on  the  illusions  of  the 
senses,  and  what  that  idea  was  which  was  signified  by  this  emblem  of  place.  The 
idea  seemed  to  be  gained,  and  the  boy  paraphrased  the  lines  thus: 

" '  You  are  going  within  yourself,  your  father's  face  to  see,'  through  your  own  spirit.' 

*  Do  you  know,'  said  Mr.  Alcott,  *  you  never  would  have  seen  the  outward  world, 
except  by  first  going  within  yourself?*  After  a  long  pause  of  thought,  the  boy  replied  : 

*  Yes,  I  see  how  it  is.  Why  is  it  said,  *  iexhor^s  facet  —  I  don't  know  why  they  say 
face  J    *  What  do  you  see  in  any  person's  facel'  '  The  mind,  — the  expression  of  the 

face,'  said  he,  after  some  hesitation.  '  And  if  Grod  expresses  himself  in  any  way  to 
us,  when  we  ^o  inward,  and  tliink  over  our  own  faculties  and  feelings,  which  are  his 
expressions  of  love  to  us,  is  it  not  very  natural  to  say  we  liave  seen  his  face  1'  *  Yes.' 
'  I  cannot  help  thinking  God  has  a  real  face,'  said  another  boy,  of  the  same  age.  *  Can 
you  think  of  your  own  spirit,  without  thinking  of  a  face  V  '  Yes.'  *  Then  why  not 
of  God's  spirit  V  '  I  can.  '  Do  you  think  you  see  more  of  your  brother,  when  you 
see  his  body  with  your  eyes,  or  when  you  think  about  him  in  your  mind  V  said  Mr. 
Alcott,  to  the  reader.  '  I  realize  hhn  when  I  tliink  of  him,  sometimes,  more  than  when 
I  am  looking  at  him :' " 

Each  of  the  class  then  read  the  verse  that  they  liked  best.  One  boy, 
who  had  been  punished  considerably  since  he  came  to  school,  read  the 
verse  beginning : 

*  Oh,  Father  of  our  spirits, 

We  can  hut  look  to  thee ; 
Thouch  chastened,  not  forsaken, 
Shall  we  thy  children  be.' 

" '  What  is  meant  by  chastened  V  said  Mr.  Alcott.  '  Punished  —  disciplined  7  *  Can 
one  be  punished  and  not  forsaken  V   '  Yes.' 

" '  Did  you  not  think  when  I  first  punished  you,  that  I  hated  you  *?'  *  Yes.'  *  You 
thought  I  forsook  you  V  *  Yes.'  Do  you  think  so  now  V  '  I  have  not  thought  so  for 
a  great  while.'  '  You  understand,  now,  that  it  was  just  the  contrary  of  forsidcing  and 
hating  you,  to  punish  you  V  *  Yes.'  '  It  was  you  that  forsook  me,  and  not  I  that  for- 
sook you  V  *  Yes.'     '  Read  the  two  last  lines.' 

'  Teach  us  to  say  with  Jesus, 
Thy  will,  not  ours,  he  done.' 

" '  What  do  these  lines  express  1*  '  Self-sacrifice —  self-surrender.'  One  of  the  girls 
read  the  third  verse,  as  the  most  beautiful : 

'  Soon  shall  thy  bright  younf  spirit 
From  Earth's  cold  chains  be  tree,'  etc. 

" '  What  does  it  express  V  *  Liberty,'  said  one.  '  Blessedness',  said  several.  *  What 
was  the  leading  idea  of  the  first  versed'  '  The  expression  of  the  eye,' '  the  appearatflces 
of  death :'   *  It  is  descriptive  j'  *  picturesque  j'  were  the  several  answers.    '  What  ia  the 
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idda  of  the  second  verse*  1  '  Thejpains  and  pleasuies  of  this  earth,'  said  one.  *  Cannot 
you  express  it  in  one  word  V  *  This  life,'  said  he,  after  a  pause.  *  What  is  the  object 
of  this  fife  V  said  Mr.  Alcott.  *  To  make  us  better;  to  try  us.'  '  Oh,  the  idea  of  this 
verse  is  the  trials  of  life.'  *  What  is  the  idea  of  the  fourth  verse  V  '  It  compares  heaven 
and  earth,'  said  one.  *  What  of  the  last  V  *  Devotion  —  faith,'  said  a  boy  of  ten. 
*Well,'  said  Mr.  Alcott,  'death — human  life  —  heaven,  a  comparison  of  the  two, 
and  the  principle  by  which  we  rise  from  the  human  to  the  heavenly  life;  this  is  a 
beautiful  range  of  thought,  is  it  notT  *  Beautiful,'  said  several.  They  were  then  sent 
to  their  seats  to  write  a  paraphrase." 

It  will  be  readily  admitted,  I  think,  that  both  these  are  very  admirable 
exercises  for  teaching  children  to  think,  increasing  their  store  of  ideas, 
and  curing  or  preventing  a  habit  of  inattention  to  the  meaning  of  lan- 
guage. The  reading,  however,  is  usually  done  by  Mr.  Alcott ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  from  the  Record,  that  there  are  any  lessons  in  reading 
for  the  little  children.  On  the  principle  of  making  their  progress  in  the 
mechanical  and  abstract  process  of  reading  and  spelling  commensurate 
only  with  their  full  and  nice  comprehension  of  language,  this  progress 
must  be  extremely  slow.  But,  the  si^ns  of  thought  being  purely  ar- 
bitrary, why  should  they  not  be  acquirea  mechanically,  before  their  sig- 
nificance is  understood?  The  young  student  in  the  arts  begins  by 
drawing  the  strait  line  and  the  curve  in  any  thing  but  fanciful  com- 
binations. Is  he  thereby  prevented  from  giving  them,  afterward,  their 
due  effect — in  those  combinations  which  present  a  beautiful  image  to 
the  eye,  kindle  the  imagination,  and  touch  all  the  finest  feelings  of  the 
soul  ? 

It  is  generally  believed,  that  unless  a  habit  of  spelling  accurately  is 
acquired  early,  it  is  never  gained ;  and  since,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  variety  of  *  higher  branches'  of  study  introduced  in  schools,  spell- 
ing has  been  comparatively  neglected,  much  complaint  has  arisen  on 
the  subject. 

The  learning  of  a  reading  and  especially  a  spelling  lesson,  is  the 
commencement  of  intellectual  discipline  to  a  child ;  and  discipline,  in 
some  form,  is  very  desirable  at  an  early  period.  There  is  moral  as 
well  as  intellectual  discipline,  in  an  exercise  which  requires  a  child  to 
task  its  attention,  energy,  and  patience.  Its  attention  and  patience  may 
be  put  in  requisition  by  such  exercises  as  I  have  given  above,  but  not 
its  energy.     Its  efforts  are  assisted. 

Nor  do  I  sec  how  an  old-fashioned  lesson  in  spelling  should  interfere 
with,  or  retard  any  part  of,  Mr.  Alcott' s  system.  He  might  still  explain 
as  many  words  as  he  now  does ;  and  where  would  be  the  disadvantage 
of  having  previously  learned  how  to  spell  them  ?  It  would  undoubt- 
edly be  a  great  improvement  in  all  schools  for  children,  were  an  hour  or 
two  devoted  every  day,  to  reading  and  conversation  with  them,  with  the 
express  purpose  of  cultivating  their  moral  nature  —  teaching  them  the 
use  and  Knowledge  of  language,  as  instruments  of  thought,  and  promo- 
ting general  development  of  mind. 

All  this  should  make  a  part  of  home  education.  It  does  make  a  part 
of  it,  in  many  instances,  but  in  many  more  it  is  omitted  altogether,  and 
no  reference  being  had  to  it  in  any  school-system,  it  is  little  practised. 
I'his,  we  have  long  thought,  has  been  the  s^reat  defect  of  education,  — 
the  secret  of  the  constant  disappointment  felt  as  to  its  results.  It  is  a 
department  of  education  which  belongs  more  properly  to  parents,  and  if 
they  were  fiiithful,  the  teacher  might  go  on  improving  lumself,  to  the 
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best  of  his  ability,  in  the  work  hitherto  particularly  assigned  to  him  — 
that  of  training  the  mind  to  habits  of  intellectual  discipline  —  to  a  vigo- 
rous use  of  its  powers  in  the  attainment  of  literature  and  science. 

Hard  work  is  as  good  to  strengthen  the  mind  as  the  body.  The 
latter  is  not  more  certainly  invigorated,  by  gymnastic  exercises,  than  the 
mind  by  exercises  which  task  its  utmost  powers.  I  should  be  very 
unwilling  to  omit,  in  juvenile  education,  some  such  exercises.  The 
earlier  the  youthful  mind  is  trained  to  them,  the  better.  It  wants  assis- 
tance in  its  first  essays,  as  in  learning  to  walk.  It  must  be  guided  and 
encouraged,  and  led  along.  It  would  be  well,  if  in  every  school  for 
children,  there  were  an  assistant,  whose  particular  province  it  should  be 
to  help  the  children  in  their  lessons,  and  teach  them  how  to  study.  In 
a  small  school,  this  can  be  done  by  the  teacher. 

I  do  not  think  it  has  yet  been  generally  discovered  of  what  attain- 
ments children  are  capable,  at  a  very  early  age,  without  having  their 
powers,  in  the  least  degree,  overtasked.  Mr.  Alcott  has  shown,  how 
much  more  intelligent  they  are  —  how  much  more  capable  of  thought, 
and  reflection,  and  of  moral  and  intellectual  discrimination — than  has 
been  generally  supposed.  Let  another  reformer  accomplish  himself  in 
the  art  of  producing  the  greatest  possible  result  from  a  vigorous,  well- 
directed  use  of  their  powers  of  acquisition,  and  the  combination  of 
the  two  systems  will  be  better  than  any  now  existing. 

That  the  time  and  powers  of  children  are  sadly  wasted,  in  pursuance 
of  existing  modes  of  instruction,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  great 
multiplication  of  school-books,  and  especially  of  those  which  are  parti- 
cularly designed  for  children,  is  a  great  evil.  Little  manuals  of  botany, 
chemistry,  and  astronomy,  —  catechisms,  and  first  books  of  history  — 
little  books  about  Rome,  and  Greece,  etc.,  etc.,  just  serve  to  keep  chil- 
dren from  the  appearance  of  idleness,  by  seeming  to  fill  up  a  great  deal 
of  time,  which,  in  &ct  turns  to  no  account  at  all,  since  no  permanent 
knowledge  is  laid  up,  and  scarcely  any  faculty  of  the  mind  is  exercised, 
save  memory. 

The  studies  of  children  should  be  few,  but  such  as  promote  vigorous 
action  of  the  whole  mind,  and  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  future  advance- 
ment in  knowledge.  Mathematics  and  languages,  I  believe  to  be  the 
most  valuable ;  and  geography  may  as  well  be  added ;  because  some 
knowledge  of  it  is  essential.  My  impression,  however,  in  regard  to  this 
study,  is,  that  far  too  much  importance  is  attached  to  a  very  minute 
knowledfife  of  local  geography. 

I  should  like,  did  my  limits  permit,  to  give  Mr.  Alcott's  plan  of  teach- 
ing geography ;  but  for  this  I  must  refer  to  the  Record  itself 

In  addition  to  these  pursuits  of  children,  some  daily  exercise,  in  com- 
position, no  matter  how  simple,  is  very  desirable.  Tne  habit  of  express- 
ing one's  thoughts,  even  with  clearness,  to  say  nothing  of  fecility  and 
grace,  is  acquired  by  practice.  I  presume  many  persons  have  been 
astonished  at  remarking  the  frequent  inability,  even  of  men  of  business, 
whose  literary  education  has  been  neglected,  to  express  themselves  per- 
spicuously with  the  pen.  They  may  be  clear-headed,  capable  men, 
who  understand  business  thoroughly,  and  puraue  it  successfully,  and 
yet  write  in  the  most  blundering  manner,  except  when  they  confine 
hemselves  to  mere  business  forms. 
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Mr.  Alcott  has  found  his  mode  of  teaching  penmanship  successful 
in  the  formation  of  a  hand-writing,  characterized  particularly  by  neat- 
ness and  accuracy;  each  letter  bemg  carefully  and  distinctly  traced. 
He  gives  the  children,  at  first,  printed  letters  to  copy,  and  afterward, 
when  they  have  learned  the  'scrip'  hand,  if  they  become  careless,  puts 
them  back  to  the  printed  letters  again.  The  care  necessary  to  the 
imitation  of  these,  quickly  becomes  habit. 

I  have  known  a  very  nne  hand-writing  acquired,  without  any  regular 
lessons  at  all,  —  (except  a  few,  perhaps,  just  to  give  the  shape  of  the 
letters,)  it  being  the  result  entirely  of^  constant  practice,  in  some  daily 
exercise  of  letter-writing,  journal-writing,  or  something  of  the  kind. 
This,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  the  best  mode  of  learning  to  write. 
It  combines  two  important  objects,  and  converts,  what  would  otherwise 
be  mere  mechanical  drudgery,  into  an  agreeable  occupation.  It  has  the 
advantage,  too,  of  forming  a  rapid  business-hand,  always  uniformly 

food ;  whereas,  many  a  child,  who  excels  in  copy-hand,  is  unable  to  write 
ecently,  in  any  emergency  requiring  despatch. 

Mr.  Alcott's  mode  of  teachmg  grammar,  so  far  as  it  is  unfolded,  is 
excellent ;  and  he  is  no  small  benefactor  to  the  juvenile  race,  who 
introduces  a  wise  reformation  in  the  conduct  of  this  branch  of  educa- 
tion. English  grammar,  as  it  used  always  to  be  taught,  and  is  yet,  in 
many  instances,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  calamities  of  children — 
adversity,  without  any  sweet  or  profitable  uses,  —  and  next  to  the 
Assembly's  Catechism,  the  severest  trial  attendiing  the  process  of 
being  educated.  The  following  was  the  grammatical  scale  presented 
by  Mr.  Alcott  to  the  children  in  the  commencement  of  their  study : 


OBJECTS. 


ACTIONS. 


QIJAUTIES.        SUBSTTFUTES.       RELATIONS. 


"  First,  the  word  object  was  defined  as  the  name  of  any  thing;  but  Mr.  Alcott,  asked 
the  n^xt  for  a  better  definition,  and  it  was  decided,  that,  whaterer  was  perceived  by 
the  senses,  or  conceived  in  the  mindj  were  objects.  Action  was  defined,  as  any  thine 
you  do,  or  that  is  done  to  you.  Qualities  were  defined  as  the  woids  that  expressed 
the  sorts  of  actions  or  objects.  SuistittUeSj  as  the  words  which  stand  for  other  words, 
signs  of  signs.  Relations  were  illustrated,  not  defined.  They  then  proceed  to 
aiudyze  the  verse : 

*  Why  fftze  ye  on  my  boary  hair, 

Ye  children  young  aad  |ray  ? 
Your  locka,  beneath  the  touch  of  care. 

Will  bleach  as  white  aa  they.' 

"  It  was  carefully  analysed.  Mr.  Alcott  asked  what  the  word  on  showed  the  rela- 
tion between  1    What  the  word  ye  was  a  substitute  for  1 " 

Of  course,  afler  these  distinct  classes  of  words  are  clearly  compre- 
hended, it  is  easy  to  assign  to  them  the  proper  grammatical  terms,  and 
the  children  are  put  in  possession  of  a  key  to  the  whole  mystery  of 
what  seems  to  them  the  black  art  of  grammar.  In  old  times,  they 
were  sent  to  the  dictionary  to  find  out  whether  a  word  was  a  rero, 
adjective,  etc.,  and  I  have  known  this  same  enlightened  mode  practised, 
within  a  few  years,  in  a  school  of  some  popularity. 

Miss  Peabody  teaches  Latin  upon  the  same  principle,  and  with  the 
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use  of  a  literal  translation.  Mr.  Alcott  would  prefer  that  this  study 
should  be  postponed  to  a  later  period  in  education,  but  has  it  taught  to 
fit  his  children  for  other  schools. 

Some  instruction  is  given,  also,  in  Arithmetic  ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
£ir  more  importance  is  attached  to  the  reading  and  spelling  exercise,  as 
before  exemplified,  than  to  any  other  exercises  of  the  school ;  and  that 
nothing  is  taught  in  a  way  to  require  much  efibrt  on  the  part  of  the 
children.  Still,  the  system,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  this  is  a  great  way, 
is  admirable  in  itself,  and  only  objectionable  in  so  &r  as  it  is  made  so  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  pursued. 

Had  I  enumerated,  in  the  commencement  of  this  article,  Mr.  Alcott's 
fist  of  those  books  which  he  chiefly  uses  in  reading  to  his  pupils,  it 
might  almost  have  been  suspected  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  noax : 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  The  Fafiry  dueen,  Coleridge's  Poems,  Words- 
worth's Poems,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  only  two  or  three  others, 
including,  of  course,  the  Bible,  beside.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  he  reads  these  books  in  course^  or  that  he  confines  himself 
strictly  to  the  language  of  their  authors.  His  method  is,  more 
generally,  to  select  detached  passages,  or  scenes,  and  paraphrase  them ; 
taking  care  that  the  finest  and  most  striking  ideas  shall  lose  none  of 
their  force  nor  beauty,  but  be  impressed  only  the  more  deeply  on  the 
minds  of  his  hearers. 

From  this  list  of  books,  and  from  the  following  passage,  quoted  by 
the  author  of  the  Record,  from  a  letter  addressed  to  her  by  Mr.  Alcott, 
his  mistakes  and  errors  in  actual  practice,  as  a  teacher,  may  be  inferred : 

"  Emblems  I  have  found  to  be  extremely  attractive,  and  instructive  to  children.  I 
could  not  teach  without  them.  My  own  mind  would  suffer,  were  it  not  fed  upon 
ideas  in  this  i:>nn ;  and  spiritual  instruction  cannot  be  imparted  so  well,  by  any 
other  means. 

"  The  universal  spirit  flows  into  nature,  whether  material  or  human,  throng^h  these 
media,  and  sense  and  imagination  are  the  faculties  that  receive  the  divine  stream  — 
the  one  from  within,  and  the  other  from  without,  —  and  pour  it  upon  the  soul.  The 
manner  of  Jesus  and  Plato  is  authority,  were  any  needed  on  tnis  subject,  to  show 
what  the  mind  requires,  in  order  to  be  quickened  aiwi  rt'iiewed.  *  Withaul  a  parable^ 
spako  he  not  unto  them ;'  neither  should  the  teacher  of  spiritual  truth,  now-a-days. 
From  neglecting  this  mode  of  instruction,  wc  have  shorn  the  young  mind  of  its 
beams ;  we  have  made  it  prosaic,  literal,  worldly.  We  have  stripped  Truth  naJEed, 
aod  sent  her  cold  into  the  world,  instead  of  allowing  her  to  clotne  herself  in  the 
beautiiVd  associations  in  which  she  presents  herself  in  infancy  and  childhood.*' 

That  sentence  of  this  passage  commencing  •  The  universal  spirit,* 
is  a  specimen  of  the  peculiar  mode  of  dressing  up  truth,  of  which  Mr, 
Alcott  is  80  fond.  We  confess  that  we  attempted,  in  vain,  to  obtain  any 
very  distinct  comprehension  of  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed,  even 
by  *  picturing  it  out'  to  our  minds,  the  mode  constantly  recommended  to 
tho  children. 

We  should  choose,  certainly,  to  cultivate  the  imagination  in  a  due 
proportion  to  the  labor  bestowed  upon  the  other  faculties ;  we  should 
choose  that  the  '  yellow  primrose'  should  be  something  more,  even  to 
children,  than  a  mere  yellow  primrose ;  but  for  this,  we  would  not  turn 
the  whole  world  into  an  allegory,  lost  they  should  lose  all  niceness  of 
discriminatiou  between  the  real  and  the  imaginative  —  a  misfortune, 
some  exemplification  of  which  has  probably  come  within  every  one's 
observation,  as  productive  of  consccjuences  fatal  to  genuineruss  of  cha- 
racter.    If  it  do  not  always  occasion  poaitivo  laxuess  of  principle,  it 
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produces  a  vagueness  of  mind  un&vourable  to  strength,  or  consistency 
of  virtuous  action. 

We  are  very  unwilling,  too,  to  admit  the  idea  that  there  is  no  beauty 
in  naked  truth ;  it  is  often  '  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most.'  Sim- 
plicity has  ever  been  enumerated  among  the  universal  characteristics  of 
all  most  sublime,  and  most  beautiful,  ever  presented  to  the  eye  or  to  the 
mind  of  man.  Children,  it  is  true,  are  not  apt  to  heed  the  voice  of  Nature 
much,  until  their  attention  is  called  to  her  teachings  *  and  then  their 
hearts  are  so  easily  moved  by  her  touching  accents,  that  she  needs  no 
interpreter  —  or  rather  no  commentator,  with  his  various  readings. 

The  emblem  by  which  I  should  *  picture  forth'  this  constant  dressing 
np  of  truth,  would  be  that  of  nutritious  viands,  so  highly  seasoned  as  to 
create  a  disrelish  for  plain  and  simple  food,  such  as  is  much  the  most 
healthful  for  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body.  We  should  not  object  to 
a  good  deal  of  parabolical  teaching,  provided  it  were  as  simple  as  our 
Saviour's.  He  used  it,  probably,  in  conformity  with  the  usage  of  the 
Orientals;  but  it  was  on  the  naked  lesson  of  his  life  that  he  chiefly  relied 
for  teaching  the  great  truths  of  Christian  morality  to  men. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  important  in  the  treatment  of  young  minds, 
it  is  this :  that  every  idea  presented  to  them  should  be  clear,  and  con* 
ceived  clearly,  and  they  should  be  most  carefully  guarded  from  the  habit 
of  being  satisfied  with  any  other  than  ideas  well  defined.  The  mystical 
leads  to  the  false,  and  therefore  it  may  be  only  a  repetition  to  ado,  that 
it  is  also  especially  important  that  no  false  ideas  should  be  communi- 
cated to  them.  But  we  shall  presently  show  that  Mr.  Alcott,  in  his 
passion  for  allegorical  and  spiritual  teaching  —  making  his  children 
imaginative,  and  altogether  superior  to  sense  —  does  constantly  feed 
their  minds  both  with  false  and  mystical  ideas,  combined,  we  allow, 
with  a  great  deal  of  nutritious  aliment.  One  way  in  which  he  commu- 
nicates false  ideas,  is,  by  departing  altogether  from  the  ordinary  and 
popular  acceptation  of  words.  For  instance,  he  tells  children  that 
pleasure  is  bodily,  and  happiness  mental.  Aflerward,  the  word  bliss  is 
defined  as  the  highest  kind  of  pleasure.  A  little  boy  remepibering  the 
former  conversation  about  pleasure,  remarked  the  inconsistency.  Mr. 
A.  replied  that  he  thought  it  was  only  *  when  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
body  and  mind  were  defined,  and  lost  in  the  happiness  of  the  mind,  that 
there  was  real  bliss.  What  clear  idea  children  or  their  elders  would 
attach  to  the  phrase  defined  and  lost,  in  this  connection,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture.  But  still  farther,  in  illustrating  the  next  word  bloat,  it  wa$ 
said  *  An  intoxicated  man  is  bloated.'  *  By  pleasure  or  by  happiness?* 
said  Mr.  Alcott.  •  By  pleasure,'  was  the  answer  approvea.  Hereafter, 
then,  the  image  of  a  bloated  drunkard  is  to  be  associated  with  the  chil- 
dren's idea  of  pleasure  —  perverting  completely,  in  their  minds,  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  not  only  in  its  ordinary  use,  by  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  say,  the  pleasures  of  the  mind,  the  pleasures  of  friend- 
ship, the  pleasure  of  a  fine  prospect ;  (will  they  not  be  afraid,  by  and 
by.  to  read  the  three  pleasure  poems  of  Rogers,  Campbell,  and  Aken- 
side,  as  being  altogether  sensual  productions?)  but  as  it  is  used  in  holy 
writ.  *  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren 
to  dwell  together  in  unity :'  and  a  pleasant  thing,  also,  in  Mr.  Alcott's 
apprehension,  to  get  intoxicated  —  the  term  according  to  him,  being 
more  correctly  applied  in  the  last,  than  in  the  former  of  these  instances. 
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Oa  one  occasion,  a  little  boy  is  asked  whether  he  loves  his  body  ?  He 
replies  no,  and  then  he  is  asked  if  he  does  not  love  to  feed  it  ?  He  is 
deeply  mortified  at  being  thus  convicted,  and  is  allowed  to  remain  so. 
And  again  the  following  conversation  occurs :  *  Do  the  appetites  love  V 

•  They  love  good  eating,'  *  Do  you  love  to  eat,  or  like  to  eat  V  Some 
said  they  loved,   and   some  said  they   liked,  the  object  of   appetite. 

*  Loving,'  said  Mr.  Alcott,  *  is  all  it  seems,  and  much  more ;  —  liking 
seems  more  than  it  is.  Who  thinks  it  wrong  to  like  to  eat,  like  to  play, 
etc.  ?'  '  One  said  it  is  sometimes  right  and  sometimes  wrong.'  *  Lildng 
is  not  wrong,'  said  Mr.  Alcott ;  *  but  who  thinks  it  is  wrong  to  like  these 
things  better  than  our  spirits  ?'     Most  of  them  held  up  their  hands. 

The  idea  inculcated  in  regard  both  to  eating  and  to  play,  seems  to  be,  that 
they  may  indulge  in  them  with  a  moderate  feeling  of  satisfaction, 
expressea  by  the  term  liking  —  but  with  none  of  that  ardour  and  goiii, 
signified  by  that  good  old-fashioned  phrase,  much  in  vogue,  when  we 
were  young,  of  *  loving  dearly,'  applied  to  such  matters. 

No  truth  is  more  generally  admitted  than  this :  that  it  is  bad,  in 
regard  even  to  the  best  objects  in  life,  to  establish  a  standard  of  excel- 
lence nearly,  if  not  altogether  unattainable  —  because  the  discourage- 
ment consequent  upon  the  hopelessness  of  reaching  it,  often  leads  to  the 
recklessness  of  absolute  despair. 

In  the  early  vigor  and  freshness  of  life,  the  strange  harp  has  all  its 
thousand  strings  m  perfect  tune,  discoursing  merry  music.  The  con- 
nection which  then  exists  between  the  buoyant  spirits  and  keen  appe- 
tites, incident  to  the  perfect  tone  of  the  animal  system,  and  a  high  degree 
of  joyous  excitement  and  gratification,  is  one  established  by  God  him- 
self with  which  it  seems  almost  impious  to  attempt  to  interfere.  A 
child's  pleasures,  of  whatever  nature,  may  be  made  to  lead  his  mind  to 
God.  I  remember  Miss  Hamilton  relating  that  she  never  uttered  a 
more  fervent  thanksgiving  in  her  life,  than  when,  at  six  years  old,  she 
got  upon  her  knees  to  thank  God  for  the  pleasure  she  had  enjoyed  at  a 
little  ball.  And  I  knew  a  little  boy  of  about  the  same  age,  very  much 
excited,  at  the  close  of  a  summer  day's  ride,  seeing  some  cattle  grazing 
in  a  luxuriant  pasture.  *  How  pleasant  it  is  to  see  those  cattle,*  he 
said  ;  *  they  seem  like  a  happy  family  at  their  supper.  It  makes  us 
think  of  the  bounteous  Being  who  made  the  world.' 

I  would  have  a  child  taught  to  restrain  his  appetite  at  all  times  with- 
in  proper  limits,  and  to  deny  it,  entirely,  whenever  any  disorder  of  his 
system,  however  slight,  rendered  abstinence  desirable.  I  would  teach 
him,  too,  never  to  let  the  hours  of  play  encroach  upon  those  devoted  to 
work,  but  I  would  not  mar  the  relish  of  his  food,  or  his  ardor  in  sport, 
by  inspiring  him  with  a  fear  lest  he  should  love  them  better  than  his 
spirit,  since  he  loves  them  as  God  evidently  meant  he  should. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Alcott  induces  some  of  the  children  to  believe  that 
they  love  their  mothers  best,  when  they  punish  them  - —  for  which,  if  it 
could  be  true,  there  is  no  good  reason.  At  another,  he  endeavors  to 
persuade  a  little  boy  that  the  thoughts  of  his  last  hour  were  more 
valuable  than  five  thousand  dollars,  because  thoughts  belong  to  the 
mind.  The  boy  resisted  the  conclusion,  and,  as  I  thought,  had  the  best 
of  the  argument.  He  said  they  were  not  the  whole  of  his  mind  ;  that 
be  had  not  been  thinking  much,  and  that  he  had  rather  have  that  sum 
than  the  thoughts  of  any  one  hour.     A  penny  is  the  highest  price  I 
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have  ever  heard  ofiered,  and  certainly  the  highest  I  should  he  disposed 
to  ofier,  for  an  hour's  thoughts  of  most  children. 

In  one  of  the  spelling  lessons,  the  word  yolk  occurring,  Mr.  Alcott 
defined  it  *  as  the  food  bv  which  the  germ  of  life  was  nourished  into  the 
power  of  forming  a  body  that  might  individualize  it ;'  and  he  said  the 
earth,  perhaps,  was  the  yolk  by  which  souls  were  nourished  or  bom 
into  a  consciousness  of  the  spiritual  life.  He  talks  to  them  about  *  the 
soul  of  a  word  ;'  he  tells  them  that  *  birth  is  not  the  beginning  of  the 
spirit :  life  is  the  memory  or  waking  up  of  spirit ;'  that  *  all  the  life  of 
knowledge  is  the  remembrance  or  wakmg  up  of  what  is  already  with- 
in ;'  that '  a  comparison  of  thoughts  and  feelings  makes  up  conscious 
life,'  etc. 

In  reading  to  the  children  an  Ode  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  he  stopped  at 
the  line,  *  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting,'  to  ascertain  whether 
any  of  the  children  comprehended  its  meaning.  One  little  boy  thinks 
he  can  explain  it : 

"  •  Well,  what  does  it  mean  1'  *  Why  you  know,'  said  he,  very  deliberately,  'that 
for  all  that  our  life  seems  so  long  to  us,  it  is  a  very  short  time  to  Grod,  and  so  when  we 
die,  it  seems  all  a  sleep  to  Gk>d.'  He  repeated  this  at  Mr.  Alcott*s  reauest,  and  I  said 
to  him  :  *  So  Mr.  Wordsworth  was  thinkingof  Ckxl ;  and  how  Giod  felt  on  seeing  that 
a  child  was  born  into  the  world  Y  He  paused,  looked  a  little  distressed,  and  repeated 
the  word  '  forff^tting.'  I  said, '  Wait,  and  tell  me  your  thought.'  '  Whv,  you  know,' 
said  he,  '  Godkrwws  us^  but  we  donH.*  He  looked  at  me  with  a  look  of  ooubt  whether 
I  should  understand  him — '  and  our  knowledge  of  ourselves  in  comparison  with  what 
Gkxi  knows  about  us,'  said  I, '  seems  like  forgetAilness  itself  '  Yes,'  said  he,  *  that  is 
it,'  (with  a  cleared-up  countenance.") 

No  wonder  —  poor  little  fellow  !  —  that  he  should  feel  a  sense  of 
reliet  when  the  mvestigation  was  feirly  at  an  end;  which  *  pictures 
itself  ouf  to  my  mind  under  the  image  of  a  frail  and  delicate  youth 
undergoing  inquisitorial  tortures  —  or  more  aptly,  perhaps,  by  that  of  a 
deluded  mortal  vainly  attempting  to  grasp  a  shade  in  Tartarus  —  as  par 
example,  Eneas  in  pursuit  of  Anchises : 

*  Terconatus  ibi  coUo  dare  brachia  drcum  — 
'  Ter  fnitra  comprensa  manus  eflV^dt  imago, 
'  Par  Icvibus  vcntis,  volucrique  simiUima  somno.' 

The  poor  little  fellow  was  evidently  struggling  to  seize  some  vague 
phantom  of  an  idea,  he  thought  he  had,  of  the  meaning  of  a  line,  which 
we  doubt  ver}*"  much  whether  the  author  himself  could  explain  very 
clearly.  *  God  knows  us,  but  we  don't  know  ourselves,'  is  his  version 
of  •  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting.'  The  person  who  writes 
the  account,  evidently  believed  that  he  had  an  idea,  but  wanted  language 
to  express  it ;  and  fiattered  herself  that,  through  her  assistance,  he  at 
length  attained  its  full  comprehension.  All  this  seems  to  me  absolutely 
melancholy.  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  so  strain- 
ing the  mind  of  a  child,  even  in  a  better  cause. 

The  following  is  a  conversation  about  a  dream :  *  Where  do  you 
think  your  mind  was,  when  you  saw,  and  heard,  and  laughed,  and  cri^  V 
A  little  boy  said :  *  My  spirit  was  in  God.'  *  My  heart,  and  soul,  and 
mind,  were  in  me,  and'  —  he  hesitated,  and  said :  *  Oh,  Mr.  Alcott !' 
•  Very  well,'  said  Mr.  Alcott,  smiling,  *  that  is  enough.'  The  child's 
mind  was  evidently  much  puzzled  by  its  own  speculations,  and  allowed 
to  remain  so  —  Mr.  Alcott,  apparently,  being  very  much  pleased  with 
them. 
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Every  Wednesday,  Mr.  Alcott  had  an  exercise  which  he  calls  an 
analysis,  intended,  it  seems,  to  lay  open  the  characters  of  children  to 
themselves,  and  teach  them  self-examination.  This  is  the  scale  of  the 
spiritual  empire  which  he  first  presents  to  the  children  : 


SPIRIT. 

SOUL. 

MIND. 

L»te.  1  Faith.  \  Conscience,  \  Appetite,  \  Affection.  |  Japiration,  \  JmaginAtion.  \  Judgwumt.  \  Inaigkt^ 

GOOD. 

HAPPINESS. 

TROTH. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  observed,  that  a  distinction  is  made 
between  the  spirit,  soul,  and  mind,  which,  even  if  it  were  not  altogether 
imaginary,  would  be  quite  too  subtle  for  a  child's  comprehension  ;  and 
distinctive  attributes  of  their  difiTerent  natures  are  specified,  according 
to  a  rule  still  more  arbitrary,  uncertain,  and  tending  to  confusion.  Thus 
love  is  made  an  attribute  of  the  spirit,  and  afiTection  of  the  soul.  All 
these  attributes  are  discussed  with  reference  to  letting  the  children  see 
how  far  they  posses  them.  Love  comes  first  in  order,  and  a  little  &^rl 
is  examined  as  to  the  existence  and  operation  of  this  principle  in  her 
mind  —  I  beg  Mr.  Alcott's  pardon  —  m  her  spirit.  It  is  unanimously 
voted  by  all  present  at  the  investigation,  that  she  loves,  she  sacrifices, 
she  forbears  —  that  it  is  real  love.  So  fiur  very  good.  Then  Mr.  Alcott 
says :  '  Well,  look  at  this  scale.  You  see  the  first  division  is  spirit. 
Tne  spirit  comes  from  God ;  it  loves,  believes,  obeys.  We  obey  what 
we  have  faith  in;  we  have  ^th  in  what  we  love;  love  is  pure  spiritual 
action.  The  spirit  loves.  The  spirit,  with  its  love,  &ith,  and  obedience, 
sanctifies,  or  makes  holy,  the  soul !  in  its  appetites,  affections  and  aspira- 
tions, so  that  it  gets  happiness.  And  it  clears  and  purifies  the  mind,  in 
its  faculties  of  sense,  judgment,  and  imagination ;  so  that  it  discovers 
truth.* 

In  the  course  of  a  discussion  upon  faith,  the  following,  among  other 
conversation,  occurs :  *  Have  you  feith  in  any  thing  but  persons  Y  After 
a  while,  she  said  she  had  faith  in  nature.  *  Have  you  feith  in  yourself?* 
*  Yes.*  *  Your  faith  begins  in  yourself  and  goes  all  round  among  your 
friends,  and  into  nature,  until  it  finds  God  V  *  Yes.* 

These  are  fair  specimens  of  the  conversations  constantly  occurring, 
in  pursuing  this  analysis,  which  cannot  fail,  I  think,  to  leave  the 
minds  of  the  children  in  hopeless  confusion.  I  should  be  very  unwill- 
ing to  have  a  child's  mind  led  through  such  a  maze  of  bewildering 
speculations,  lest  it  should  never  get  completely  out  of  its  perplexities. 

In  one  place,  Mr.  Alcott  makes  the  children  reply  afiirmatively  to  the 
following  questions :  *  Is  the  desire  of  sleep  an  appetite  *?  —  the  desire 
of  motion  ?  —  the  desire  of  sweet  sounds  ?  —  the  desire  of  seeing 
beauty?  —  the  desire  of  smelling  sweet  odours,  and  of  touching  delicate 
things  V  He  makes  them  say,  that  *  there  is  conscience  in  love, 
because  conscience  makes  us  love  good  people  *  —  that  *  afiection  has 
all  it  loves  within  itself;'  and  obtains  their  assent  to  a  great  variety  of 
similar  propositions,  to  which  I  am  sure  they  can  attach  no  very  precise 
meaning.  Now  if  this  analysis,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  con- 
ducted, were  unexceptionable  in  all  other  respects,  the  habit  children 
become  liable  to  form,  of  assenting,  often,  to  what  they  do  not  more 
than  half  comprehend,  and  perhaps  not  at  all,  renders  them  highly 
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objectionable.  Sucb  a  babit  once  confirmed,  and  there  is  an  end  to 
all  freedom,  soundness,  and  strict  uprightness  of  mind. 

I  think,  too,  that  Mr.  Alcott  is  not  always  sufficiently  careful  to  avoid 
hading  questions.  The  children  seem  generally  to  endeavor  to  adapt 
their  answers,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  his  supposea  wishes.  The  instan- 
ces are  very  rare,  in  which  a  child  ventures  to  dissent  from  him ;  and 
I  confess  I  should  prize,  &r  more,  the  sturdy  good  sense,  the  indepen- 
dence and  uprightness  with  which  the  boy  m  the  matter  of  the  hour's 
thoughts,  and  another  little  fellow  who  would  not  assent  to  the  propo- 
sition that  *  we  should  seek  after  things,  except  as  si^s  of  something  bet- 
ter, more  spiritual,'  resisted  the  ultraism  of  their  teacner,  than  any  degree 
of  imaginativeness,  to  be  obtained  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  these  qualities. 

In  one  place  it  is  asked :  *  Who  says  they  have  no  doubt  about 
inward  thmgs,  but  about  outward  things  there  is  great  uncertainty  % 
*  Several  did^  —  and  in  this  act  of  assent,  ^picture  themselves  oui  to  my 
mind,  as  a  string  of  litde  automata,  made,  by  some  secret  sprine,  to  do 
all  their  master's  bidding.  In  another,  Mr.  Alcott  asks :  *  Is  the  body 
entirely  dead,  in  sleep?'  A  child  answers,  *  Why,  perhaps  a  little  spint 
stays  in  the  body  to  keep  it  alive.'  *  But  the  spirit  generally  goes  out, 
ana  sees  and  hears  with  its  inward  eyes  and  ears,  and  that  is  dream- 
ing ;'  —  an  instance  in  point,  we  think,  to  show  the  effect  of  this  mysti- 
cal teaching.  Another  child  says,  one  morning,  when  Mr.  Alcott 
asks,  *  Who  have  brought  fresh  minds  to*day  ? '  that  his  *  is  fresh 
from  the  well. '  *  From  what  well  V  *  From  the  well  of  the  spirit  * 
A  third,  with  more  definiteness  of  idea,  when  the  word  blade  is  explained, 
asks,  *  if  his  mind,  when  it  should  become  sharpened  with  wisdom, 
would  not  be  a  blade  ?  ' 

My  limits  do  not  permit  me  to  follow  Mr.  Alcott  through  this  ana- 
lysis. It  is  the  only  part  of  the  book  in  which  our  interest  flagged,  or  in 
which  we  found  more  to  condemn  than  to  approve. 

The  scale,  it  is  said,  was  changed  many  times  in  the  course  of  this 
analysis ;  and  when  finally  exhibited  to  the  children,  stood  thus.  It  will 
show,  at  a  glance,  we  think,  the  justness  of  our  criticisms : 


THE  DIVINE  SPIRIT 
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OP 
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IN 
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Miss  Peabody,  when  treating  of  geography,  speaks  of  maps  as  neces- 
sary evils,  but  certainly  evils,  so  far  as  they  preclude  the  mind  from 
forming  within  itself  a  real  picture  of  the  original.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  this  remark  ;  but  it  is  still  more  applicable  to  these 
maps  of  the  mind,  especially  when  they  are  parcelled  out  so  minutely, 
and  into  so  many  imaginary  departments. 

Mr.  Alcott's  readings  of  the  Bible  are  most  of  them  admirable,  and  a 
great  deal  of  his  purely  moral  instruction  excellent.  Then  he  has 
evidently  a  care  and  love  of  the  minds  committed  to  his  charge,  which 
makes  him  very  watchful  over  himself  in  all  that  may  affect  them. 
For  instance,  in  all  the  attempts  of  the  little  children  at  any  thing  new, 
he  carefully  forbore  from  criticism,  lest  it  should  produce  discourage- 
ment, un&vorable  to  future  excellence.  He  proceeds,  too,  upon  a  very 
wise  principle  which  should  be  forever  present  in  the  mind,  and  recog- 
nised in  the  practice  of  every  parent  ana  teacher,  that  in  moral  as  well 
as  physical  oiseases,  *  prevention  is  better  than  cure.* 

Some  very  beautiful,  and  some  very  sagacious  replies,  are  occasion- 
ally elicited  from  one  and  another  of  tne  children  : 

'*  One  Utile  rirl  being  asked  to  tell  a  child  how  to  improve  and  do  better,  said  : '  You 
must  set  your  heart  to  work.'  A  little  boy  being  asked  how  the  word  '  Try'  shaped 
itself  to  his  mind,  said,  '  As  a  strong^  man.'  Another,  only  five  years  old,  said  to  Mr. 
Alcott :  *  Will  you  let  me  tell^you  what  part  of  Pilgrim's  Proffress  I  like  b^  V  '  Yes.* 
*  It  is  where  Mr.  Ghreat  Heart  kills  the  ^ant  Despair.'  '  Is  there  any  Mr.  Great 
Heart  in  you  V  '  Yes,  and  he  is  just  kilUng  the  giant  Despair  ;  for  once  I  thought  I 
should  never  be  good.  Why,  I  would  get  tired  sitting,  and  so  leave  off  doing  some- 
thing and  look  around.'  *  Should  you  like  to  be  very  good  V  *  O  yes.'  The  fol- 
lowing incident  was  related  of  the  same  child :  Mr.  Alcott,  after  telling  the  children 
that  from  Grod's  having  made  the  world  so  beautiful  we  might  infer  his  love  and 
mercy,  said :' When  you  see  any  thins;  that  is  beautiful,  you  should  follow  after  and  find 


One  word  more,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  article,  already,  perhaps, 
too  long.  In  pointing  out  what  seems  to  us  as  some  of  the  errors  in 
Mr.  Alcott's  teaching,  we  hope  we  shall  not  be  considered  as  wishing  to 
disparage,  or  do  him  injustice.  It  would  be  a  poor  lesson  of  virtue  to 
inculcate  upon  our  own  children  or  others,  not  to  acknowledge  with 
gratitude,  not  to  treat  with  respect,  the  labors  of  a  person,  who  is  devo- 
ting his  time  and  talents,  with  disinterested  and  ardent  zeal,  to  a  cause 
in  which  the  best  interests  of  humanity  are  so  nearly  concerned.  As  a 
praiseworthy  reformer  in  a  most  important  department,  as  a  bene&ctor 
to  that  most  interesting  and  no  little  neglected  race,  the  race  of  children, 
he  has  established  a  claim  to  public  and  private  regard,  which  no 
opinions  of  ours  can  have  any  tendency  to  impair.  We  have  the  satis- 
&ction  of  believing,  that  Mr.  Alcott  will  be  the  first  to  thank  us,  if  by 
any  hint,  derived  from  our  strictures,  he  shall  be  induced  to  study  more 
carefully  what  has  been  happily  termed,  *  the  balance  of  character,'  to 
consider  man  as  placed  in  a  world,  full  of  beauty,  certainty,  and  stored 
with  the  wherewithal  to  feed  and  nourish  his  spiritual  nature,  but  full, 
too,  of  physical  obstructions,  and  with  an  immense  variety  of  animal 
wants  to  supply. 

In  all  places  and  modes  of  education,  we  should  never  lose  sight  of 
the  great  &ct,  that  the  mass  of  mankind  must  be  brought  up  to  la^r,  in 
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some  sort,  with  their  hands :  and  in  regard  to  those  who  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  relieved  from  this  necessity,  the  first  lesson  to  be  inculcated  is, 
that  it  is  a  shame,  even  for  them,  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness  ;  that  even 
they  must  give  back  to  the  world,  in  some  form,  the  advantages  they 
have  derived  from  their  superior  condition ;  that  if  they  do  not  cut  down 
the  forest,  or  plough,  and  sow,  and  dig,  they  must  do  what  in  them  lies 
to  &cilitate  the  labors,  lessen  the  privations,  and  increase  the  enjoyments 
of  those  to  whom  this  task  is  assigned  by  Providence. 

It  is  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  we  are  disposed  to  find  a  good 
deal  of  feult  with  Mr.  Alcott's  theory  and  practice,  as  a  teacher.  There 
is  a  prodigious  deal  of  hard  work  to  be  done  in  the  world,  and  we 
think  it  is  the  tendency  of  his  system  —  in  attaching  almost  exclusive 
importance  to  the  ideal  and  the  beautiful  —  to  lessen  the  resolution  and 
energy  with  which  the  various  duties  of  life  must  be  entered  upon  and 
prosecuted. 

It  is  well  to  keep  the  body  under,  but  it  is  not  well,  and  it  is  entirely 
in  vain,  to  endeavour  to  keep  it  out  of  sight.  Although  not  the  best,  it  is 
a  good  and  essential  part  of  the  human  composition,  and  in  our  humble 
opinion  those  persons  are  most  sure  of  lasting  spiritual  good,  who  are 
made  first  acquainted  with  the  hard  realities  of  liie,  and  are  prepared  to 
encounter  them. 

We  hope  Mr.  Alcott  will  accomplish  his  mission  —  such  as  we  have 
described  the  enthusiast's  mission  to  be  —  and  therefore  wish  that  the 
Record  of  his  school  should  be  extensively  circulated. 

Miss  Peabody  deserves  all  praise  for  the  method  she  has  adopted,  in 
order  to  exhibit  this  school  in  actual  operation.  It  is  indicative  not 
only  of  good  sense,  but  of  uncommon  fairness  of  mind,  for  in  no  other 
way  could  the  school  have  been  so  well,  so  fully,  and  so  justly  comprc' 
hended. 

She  is  evidently  a  woman  of  genius,  and  her  remarks,  when  not 
too  deeply  spiriiual  in  their  character  to  be  unintelligible  to  the  unini- 
tiated, are  very  fine.  We  should  like  to  quote  several  pages,  and 
especially  a  page  or  two  very  admirably  written  upon  the  subject  of 
composition,  but  we  had  prescribed  to  ourselves  a  limit  in  this  arti- 
cle, which  has  already  been  transgressed. 

It  seems  to  us  unfortunate,  that  the  assistant  of  Mr.  Alcott  should  so 
much  resemble  him  in  the  degree  and  character  of  her  enthusiasm; 
that  she  should  believe  with  him,  that  all  the  outward  world  may,  even 
to  children,  become  *  defined  and  lost'  in  the  inward  and  spiritual  world. 
Checks  and  balances  are  good  in  the  machinery  of  all  systems,  but 
especially  so,  it  seems  to  us,  in  such  a  system  of  instruction  as  this, 
in  which  there  is  so  strong  and  powerful  a  tendency  to  ultraism^  to 
go  beyond  not  only  all  customary  and  prescribed,  but,  (if  we  may  be 
mrdoned  what  may  seem  paradoxical,)  all  practicable  limits.  Miss 
Peabody  is  even  more  prone,  if  possible,  to  the  mystical,  or  to  a 
departure  firom  all  common  modes  of  expression  and  illustration,  than 
Mr.  Alcott;  suggesting  to  us,  whenever  she  endeavors  to  improve 
upon  him,  the  idea  of  a  person  endeavoring  to  render  a  dim  glass 
Clearer,  by  wiping  it  over  with  a  wet  cloth. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  no  fancy  for  the  mystical,  in  the  regions  of 
imagination  or  philosophy,  and  for  less  in  the  common-places  of  life ; 
and  we  arc  accustomed  to  consider  language  as  appproaching  most 
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nearly  to  perfection,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  a  perfectly  transparent 
medium. 

Mr.  Coleridge,  who  is  considered,  we  suppose,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent disciples  of  the  spiritual  school,  says :  *  We  do  not  reverence  what 
we  comprehend  thoroughly  :*  and  thereby  betrays,  we  think,  that  he  culti- 
vated the  mystical  both  in  tnought  and  expression.  His  illustration,  in 
this  instance,  is  particularly  unfortunate,  viz :   that  *  if  we  could  com- 

Erehend  the  Deity  as  perfectly  as  we  do  a  tree,  we  should  not  reverence 
im.*  Hence  it  follows,  that  in  the  future  life,  when,  as  is  supposed, 
we  shall  comprehend  him  more  and  more,  we  shall  reverence  him  less ; 
an  idea  which  the  spiritualists,  we  think,  would  be  the  last  to  admit. 

8. 


^-" 


THE   LOVER-STUDENT. 

With  a  burning  brow  and  weary  limb, 
From  the  parting  glance  of  day, 

The  student  sits  in  his  study  dim, 
Till  the  east  with  dawn  is  gray ; 

But  what  are  those  musty  tomes  to  him  7 
His  spirit  is  far  away. 

He  seeks,  in  fancy,  the  halls  of  light 

Where  his  ladv  leads  the  dance, 
Where  the  festal  bowers  arc  gleaming  bright. 

Lit  up  by  her  sunny  glance ; 
And  he  thinks  of  her  the  live-long  niffht  — 

She  thinketh  of  him  —  perchance  f 

Yet  many  a  gallant  knifht  is  by. 

To  dwell  on  each  gushing  tone, 
To  drink  the  smile  ojf  that  Tove-lit  eye. 

Which  should  beam  on  him  alone ; 
To  woo  with  the  vow,  the  glance,  and  sigh^ 

The  heart  that  he  claims  nis  own. 

The  student  bends  o'er  the  snowy  page, 
And  he  grasps  bis  well-worn  pen, 

That  he  may  write  him  a  lesson  sage, 
To  read  to  the  sons  of  men ; 

But  softer  lessons  his  thoughts  engage, 
And  he  flings  it  down  again. 

The  student's  orisons  must  arise 

At  the  vesper's  solemn  peal^ 
So  he  ffazeth  up  to  the  tranquil  skies 

Whicli  no  angel  forms  reveal, 
But  an  earthly  seraph's  laughing  eyes 

Mid  his  whispered  prayers  will  steal. 

In  vain  his  spirit  would  now  recur 

To  his  httle  study  dim, 
In  vain  the  notes  of  the  vesper  stir 

In  the  cloister  cold  and  gnm ; 
Through  the  live-Ions  night  he  thinks  of  her- 

Doth  his  lady  think  of  nim  1 

Then  up  he  looks  to  the  clear  cold  moon, 
But  no  calm  to  him  she  brings ; 

His  troubled  spirit  is  out  of  tune, 
And  loosened  its  countless  stnngs ; 

Yet  in  the  quiet  of  night's  still  noon 
To  his  lady  love  he  sings  i 
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'  Tilou  in  thy  bower, 

And  I  in  my  celL 
Through  each  festal  hour 

Divided  must  dwell ; 
Yet  we're  united 

Though  forma  are  apart, 
Since  Love's  vows  plighted 

Have  bound  us  in  heart. 

'  Proud  sons  of  Fashion 

Now  murmur  to  thee 
Accents  of  passion, 

All  treason  to  me; 
Others  are  gazing 

On  that  glance  divine ; 
Others  are  praising  — 

Are  their  words  like  mint  ? 

'  Heed  not  the  wooer 

With  soft  vowp  exprest ; 
One  heart  beats  truer  — 
Thou  knowst  in  whose  breast. 

Neto-YorX,  Januarf,  1836. 


'  To  him  thou  hast  spoken 
Words  not  lightly  told ; 
His  heart  woum  be  broken, 
If  thine  should  grow  cold! 

^  The  stars  faintly  glimmer 

And  fade  into  day, 
This  taper  bums  dimmer 

With  vanishing  ray; 
Oh  never  thus  fading, 

May  Fortune  grow  pale 
With  sorrow-clouds'  snading^ 

Or  plighted  faith  faU ! 

^  Hush  my  wild  numbers ! 

Dawn  breaketh  above  — 
Soft  be  thy  slumbers, 

Adieu  to  thee,  love ! 
Sad  vigils  keeping, 

I  thmk  upon  thee, 
And  dream  of  thee  sleeping 

My  own  Melanie !' 


B.  D.  w. 


A   PHILOSOPHER, 


BV  J.   C.   PEECIVAU 


I  HAD  travelled  several  hours  in  a  stage,  on  a  cold  winter's  day,  with 
an  individual  who  had  observed  an  entire  silence.  Wrapped  in  his 
cloak,  nothing  was  visible  but  a  large  eye,  and  a  high  forehead.  In 
the  evening,  as  we  stopped  for  the  night,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing him  more  definitely.  With  a  person  rather  tall  and  slender,  were 
combined  thin  and  attenuated  features,  and  an  expression  at  once  sensi- 
tive, thoughtful,  and  benevolent.  The  whole,  however,  seemed  to  be 
shrouded  by  an  abiding  feeling  of  melancholy  and  regret;  not  that 
which  arises  from  mere  personal  disappointment  or  unhappiness,  but 
rather  the  sadness  of  a  philosopher,  who  has  formed  an  ideal  scheme  of 
general  well-being,  and  has  at  last  found,  by  too  convincing  experience, 
that,  in  this  bad  world,  it  is  utterly  impracticable.  During  the  evening, 
he  observed  the  same  silence,  and  seemed  carefully  to  avoid  engaging 
in  the  different  subjects  of  conversation,  that  were  just  started  and  then 
abandoned.  If  his  tongue  was  silent,  his  eye  was  not  inactive.  With 
deep  and  rapid  glances,  he  ran  over  the  individuals  before  him,  and 
seemed  instantly  to  read  their  characters.  All  the  other  members  of 
the  party  had  retired,  and  left  us  alone  at  a  very  comfortable  fire-side. 
Still  he  did  not  address  me.  Unwilling  to  part  with  one  who  seemed 
so  peculiar,  I  ventured  to  remark,  that  *  the  weather  was  unusually  severe 
for  the  season.' 

*  Yes,  but  it  will  be  succeeded  by  weather  as  unusually  mild.  The 
principle  of  compensation  is  at  work  with  our  climate.  A  turn  of  very 
cold  weather  is  quite  sure  to  be  followed  by  the  reverse.  The  long 
steady  winters  of  old  times  are  at  an  end.' 

*  And  what  cause  would  vou  assign  for  the  change  V 

*  Our  business,  as  men  oi  science,  is  not  first  with  causes.  We  must 
observe  and  collect  facts,  compare  and  arrange  them,  and  then  perhaps 
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we  may  discover  causes.  If  we  do  not,  a  body  of  facts,  methodically 
arranged,  is  a  science,  and  as  such,  capable  of  the  most  useful  applica- 
tion. But  our  philosophers  and  men  of  science,  so  called,  are  con- 
tinually hastening  back  to  first  causes.  They  mistake  hypotheses  for 
conclusions,  and  so  involve  themselves,  and  all  who  follow  their  dicta^  in 
a  false  light,  which  is  but  darkness.' 

'  But  these  remarks  rather  apply  to  physical  investigations  than  to 
moral.' 

*  Equally  to  all.  Impatience  of  prolonged  research,  incapacity  for 
far  extended  views,  and  an  eagerness  to  arrive  at  some  final  conclusion, 
however  hasty  or  insufficient,  are  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  minds 
that  pretend  to  investigate.  Men  will  act,  and  act  according  to  their 
immediate  views ;  and  hence  the  true  philosopher,  who  extends  his  plans 
through  all  space  and  time,  is  met  at  every  turn  by  obstacles,  small 
indeed  in  themselves,  but  all  combined,  like  the  cords  of  the  Lilliputians, 
completely  fettering  his  purposes.  It  is  in  vain  to  do  more  than  palliate, 
and  that  slightly,  the  evils  of  society.' 

*  But  would  you,  therefore,  because  you  cannot  eradicate  the  disease, 
refuse  all  assistance  ?'^ 

*  Certainly  not.  The  great  principle  of  existence  is  action ;  and 
this  action,  in  sentient  creatures,  will  always  be  directed  to  the  attain- 
ment of  well-being  —  with  the  unreflecting  or  the  unprincipled,  to  the 
momentary  and  the  selfish  —  with  more  enlarged,  more  considerate,  and 
better  balanced  natures,  to  the  common  and  the  enduring.  But  act  we 
must,  or  we  shall  be  annihilated  among  the  forces  that  act  around  and 
against  us.  And  here  is  one  great  source  of  the  accumulation  of  evil. 
Wrong  action  has  brought  evil  to  a  head,  and  induced  an  overwhelming 
calamity.  A  pause,  reflection,  combination,  and  then  renewed  action, 
in  a  truer  and  better  direction,  would  not  only  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
calamity,  but  tend  to  a  positive  accumulation  of  good  ;  yet  the  necessity 
of  immediate  action  urges  on  to  commence  at  once  the  old  career  injtbe 
old  way,  and  we  arrive  at  the  point  before  gained,  or  far  transcend  it, 
and  so  prepare  for  a  more  fatal  catastrophe.' 

*But  does  not  all  this  tend  to  increased  activity?  Is  not  the  very 
necessity  of  remedying  evil  in  itself  a  good  V 

*  If  we  were  made  only  to  overcome  difficulties  and  obstacles  by  exer- 
tion, then  a  life  of  storms  and  disasters,  might  be  the  most  desirable,  as 
most  conducive  to  activity.  But  we  are  formed  with  natures,  at  least 
some  of  us  are  so  formed,  which  can  use  and  enjoy  positive  good  — 
intellectual  and  moral  good  ;  and  how  painful,  to  one  imbued  with  the 
feeling  of  such  good,  to  sec  human  effort  all  wasted  in  a  region  below  it' 

*  But  arc  all  capable  of  realizin«^  or  enjoying  such  good  ?' 

*  Perhaps  not,  —  certainly  not  all  equally ;  but  the  attachment  of  the 
great  body  to  other  good,  and  their  perverted  activity  in  pursuit  of  it, 
thwart  and  render  almost  inefficient  the  efforts  of  higher  natures  to 
secure  the  good  they  desire.  Still  the  mind  is  a  kingdom  to  itself,  and  it 
is  better  to  stand  aloof  on  the  cold  and  bare  rocks,  in  the  sunshine,  than 
to  descend  to  the  plain,  and  mingle  in  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the  rush- 
ing conflict,  though  the  prize  may  be  an  empire.' 

*  Is  it  not  better  to  follow  in  the  train,  and  extend  relief  to  the  suflferers 
lefl  behind  in  the  strife  V 
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*  Here  we  come  again  to  the  hopeless  task  of  palliating  evil  —  blow- 
ing with  a  fen  against  the  blast  of  a  whirlwind.  We  may  so  procure 
to  ourselves  the  highest  moral  good,  in  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
our  best  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  others:  but  when  we  think  how 
little  good  we  have  imparted  —  how  easily  and  instantaneously  the 
immense  flood  of  evil  may  annihilate  it  —  the  light  that  dawned  in  our 
hearts  is  darkened,  and  we  sink  beneath  the  feeling  of  our  inefficiency. 
Not  in  the  train,  should  be  the  place  of  him  who  aims  at  the  accomplisn- 
ment  of  great  and  real  good,  but  in  the  van,  as  a  herald  of  peace  between 
the  contending  forces.  Evil  must  be  prevented  in  its  causes,  not  palliated 
in  its  effects.* 

Here  he  raised  himself  up,  with  the  air  of  an  inspired  prophet,  and 
while  his  eye  glowed,  and  his  features  were  as  if  radiant  with  inward 
brightness,  he  gave  utterance,  in  a  voice  of  fittest  intonation,  to  his  pure 
and  high  emotions. 

*  True,  we  were  born  to  act,  but  still  more  were  we  born  to  think  and 
feel.  Only  from  the  bright  and  holy  fountain  of  certain  thought  and 
elevated  feeling,  flows  the  stream  of  just  and  beneficent  action.  Flowing 
ever  the  same,  from  a  perennial  spring,  it  diflfuses  life  and  beauty  along 
its  borders.  But  action,  proceeding  from  other  source,  is  like  the  wast- 
ing flood  that  bursts  in  the  midnight  darkness,  and  blindly  sweeps  away 
the  wrecks  of  the  valley,  to  accumulate  them  in  the  unwholesome  marsh. 
We  have  a  higher  nature  within  us,  governed  by  its  own  peculiar 
laws,  fixed  and  immutable  as  the  laws  that  control  the  spheres.  If  these 
laws  are  not  counteracted  by  the  lower  principles  of  our  being,  if  in 
harmonious  accordance  all  our  better  powers  move  on  in  their  proper 
orbit,  then  there  results  inward  calm  and  strength,  outward  dignity  and 
power.  The  ruling  principles  here  prevail  —  Truth,  Goodness,  and 
Beauty.  And  although  these  have  each  its  peculiar  character,  and  are 
directed  to  peculiar  corresponding  points  in  our  own  being,  yet  they 
proceed  from  one  common  source  —  emphatically  the  One.  Hence 
they  are  throughout  harmonious,  and  no  mind  is  brought  to  a  due  celes- 
tial temper,  in  which  they  are  not  equally  combined  and  active.  As  well 
might  wings  rise  without  dome,  or  dome  without  wings,  to  form  a  com- 
plete edifice,  as  a  mind  exist  in  perfect  panoply,  without  the  sense  of 
good,  or  the  feeling  of  beauty ;  and  however  intense  either  might  be, 
without  that  full  perception  of  the  true,  that  embraces  and  thus  forms  a 
whole,  action  would  only  deviate  into  error.  But  I  speak  according 
to  the  manner  of  men,  for  the  three  are  in  fact  immutable  and  insepara- 
ble. If  not  equally  combined  into  a  symmetric  whole,  then  a  counter- 
feit has  assumed  their  sacred  names,  and  under  the  garb  of  sanctity,  an 
impostor  walks  forth.  Are  these  merely  abstract  words,  or  living, 
applicable  realities  ?  Has  not  the  world  been  long  deceived  by  these 
counterfeits,  which,  under  the  sacred  names  of  Philosophy,  Religion,  and 
Poetry,  have  claimed  the  admiration,  or  controlled  the  conduct,  of  society, 
and  that  to  extremest  evil,  rejecting  each  the  other,  as  false  or  inane  ? 
But  the  Philosophy  that  scouts  the  good,  or  despises  the  feir,  is  not  the 
herald  of  the  true :  it  is  but  a  charlatan,  that  retails  the  poor  dogmas  of 
a  temporary  expediency,  not  the  sage  that  propounds  laws  of  eternal 
duration.  Nor  is  the  religion  that  discards  the  light  of  Reason,  the 
holy  light  that  irradiates  the  divine  temple,  as  goodness  is  the  altar-fire 
that  warms  it,  and  beauty  the  incense  clouds  that  embellish  it,  or  that 
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rejects  the  gentle  and  lovely,  as  too  soft  for  its  sternness  —  is  such  Reli- 
gion other  than  a  hypocrite  that  under  a  solemn  mask  conceals  dark- 
ness and  deformity.  Poetry,  in  which  beauty  is  not  wedded  to  the  good 
and  the  true,  is  but  a  dangerous  and  deceitful  syren.  In  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  listen  not  to  its  enticing  but  effeminate  strains,  as  they  float 
over  smooth,  silvery  waters,  or  through  flowery  thickets,  or  groves  of 
gloom !  Look  up  to  the  open  sky,  and  the  unchanging  stars,  and 
through  them  to  the  one  great  light  that  shines  in  the  zenith  of  all,  and 
you  will  hear  a  music,  sweeter  even  than  that  of  the  spheres,  as  evolving 
from  the  Power  that  rules  the  spheres,  proclaiming  in  tones  of  fullest 
and  completest  harmony,  the  one  great  principle  of  our  intellectual  and 
moral  existence :  Philosophy,  Religion  and  Poetry  sit  enthroned,  as 
a  Spiritual  Trinity,  in  the  shnne  of  man's  highest  nature.  The  perfect 
vision  of  all-embracing  Truth,  the  vital  feeling  of  all-blessing  Gkx)d, 
and  the  living  sense  of  all-gracing  Beauty,  they  form,  united,  the  Divi- 
nity of  Pure  Reason.' 

Suddenly  he  retired,  and  left  me  uncertain  whether  he  had  read  Rich- 
ter,  or  been  struck  by  lunar  influence. 


MY   GOD   DIRECTS   THE   STORM.' 


The  Spirit  of  the  Tempest  shook 

His  wing  of  raven  hue 
Above  the  sea,  and  hollow  winds 

Howled  o'er  the  waters  blue. 

Uprose  the  mountain  billows  high, 

And  swe])t  a  stormy  path ; 
Darkness  and  Terror  mingled  there 

Their  ministry  of  wrat£ 

A  lonely  hark,  by  bounding  seas 

Tost  wildly  to  and  fro, 
Dashed  o'er  the  billows  foaming  brow 

To  fearful  depths  below. 

Crash  echoed  crash !  —  the  ouivcring  spar? 

Broke  o'er  the  leaning  siae^ 
And  left  the  bark  a  shattered  wreck, 

The  stormy  waves  to  ride. 

The  sturdy  seamen  struggled  hard 

To  hold  the  yielding  helm, 
And  keep  the  ship's  prow  to  the  surge, 

That  threatened  to  o'erwhelm. 

And  when  the  plunging  ruin  i^umed 

Their  impotent  control, 
They  flew  to  drown  their  gloomy  fears 

In  the  accursed  bowl. 

Upon  the  raging  ocean  then. 

Helpless  was  lef^  the  bark 
To  the  wild  mercy  of  the  waves, 

Amid  the  tempest  dark. 

Upon  the  deck,  alone,  there  stood, 
A  man  of  courage  high ; 
B^Jtimortt  Jtumary,  1836. 


A  hero,  from  whose  bosom  fear 
Had  never  drawn  a  sigh. 

With  folded  arms,  erect  he  stood, 
His  countenance  was  mild,  — 

And,  calmly  gazing  on  the  scene. 
He  bow(xi  his  head  and  smiled. 

A  wild  shriek  from  the  cabin  rose,  — 
Up  rushed  his  beauteous  bride ; 

With  locks  dishevelled,  and  in  u«ra, 
She  trembled  at  his  side. 

*  O  why,  my  love,  upon  thy  Up* 

She  cried,  '  doth  plav  that  smile, 
When  all  is  gloom  ann  terror  here, 
And  I  must  weep  the  while  V 

No  word  the  warrior  spake,  — but  he 

Drew  from  beneath  his  vest 
A  poniard  bright,  and  placed  its  point 

Against  her  heaving  breast 

She  started  not,  nor  shrieked  in  dread, 

As  she  had  shrieked  before ; 
But  stood  astonished,  and  surveyed 

His  tranquil  features  o*er. 

*  Now  why,'  he  asked,  *  dost  thou  not  start  7 

May  not  thy  blood  be  spilt  V 
With  sweet  composure  she  repliedj 
<  My  husband  holds  the  hilt  f 

Dost  ironc/^r,  then,  that  I  am  calm, 
That  fear  shakes  not  my  form  1 

I  ne'er  can  tremble  while  1  know 
*  My  Qod  diruta  the  storm  f 

J.  N.  M. 
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ASTROLOGY. 

There  exists  in  every  bosom  a  natural  thirst  for  a  knowledge  of  tBe 
future.  We  appear  to  be  placed  just  in  that  grade  of  creation,  where, 
though  excluded  from  the  attribute  of  prescience,  we  still  bum  with  its 
desire.  The  Fortune-teller,  the  Gipsy,  the  Priest,  and  the  Oracle,  are 
all  instances  of  the  strength  of  this  feeling  —  a  strength  so  predominant, 
that  the  mind  has  too  often  delighted  in  giving  credence  to  that  which 
sprung  only  from  the  aspirations  of  the  heart.  Man  has  sought  every 
where  for  the  sybil  leaves  of  the  future  —  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
cave — the  whispering  of  the  wind,  through  the  foliage  of  the  oak  — 
the  frantic  words  of  an  excited  woman  —  the  still  quivering  heart  of 
the  animal,  and  in  the  portentous  phenomena  of  the  skies. 

Of  all  the  systems  of  Vaticination,  Judicial  Astrology  was  the  most 
flattering  to  vanity,  most  fascinating  to  intelligence,  and  most  beautiful 
in  its  origin.  It  possessed  but  few  attractions  for  the  vulgar.  A 
shrivelled,  superannuated  old  woman  peering  into  a  crystal  —  the 
augur,  watching  omens  and  prodigies  with  solemn  gravity  —  the 
Haruspex  consulting  the  entrails  of  the  victim  —  were  oracles  suffi- 
cient for  their  taste  and  credulity. 

But  the  stars  became  the  arbiters  of  fate  to  those  with  souls  which 
rose  above  the  ordinary  associations  of  life  —  which  loved  to  turn  ta 
the  *  poetry  of  heaven,'  and  •  claim  kindred  with  it*  —  which  felt  that 

'  Os  homini  sublime  dedit,  ccBlum  que  tueri 
Jussit,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollere  vultus.' 

To  such,  the  hope  that  those  distant  orbs  presided  over  their  destiny, 
became  a  strong  and  confirmed  reality,  fiattered  by  an  apparent  sister* 
hood  with  science,  and  strengthened  by  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm. 

But  the  astrologer,  beside  these  qualities  of  feeling  and  intelligencer 
must  also  have  possessed  both  the  will  and  the  power  of  devoting 
himself  to  deep  seclusion^  and  severe  application.  A  course  of  long, 
assiduous,  and  untiring  study,  was  the  only  method  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens.  Days  spent 
in  retirement,  and  nights  in  sleepless  vigils,  afforded  even  too  brief  a 
period  for  gathering  the  lore  of  centuries,  which  he  must  master  before 
nis  eye  could  clearly  discern  the  future.  He  must  frown  upon  the 
allurements  of  the  world,  surrender  its  social  pleasures,  and  hie  away 
to  his  lone  tower,  and  there  commune  with  the  sages  of  past  ages,  and 
the  celestial  bodies  whose  motions  and  influences  they  recorded.  In 
time,  the  &ce  of  man  became  strange.  Solitude  grew  sweet,  for  there 
he  was  in  companionship  with  the  patriarchs  of  his  science,  or  with 
the  sublimest  works  of  God.  When  fatigued,  the  music  of  the  spheres 
solaced  him;  when  desponding,  Hope  pointed  to  the  splendid  prize 
accessible  only  to  unwearied  industry ;  and  when  successful,  he  had 
the  proud  consciousness  of  possessing  the  key  of  fate.  To  him,  the 
heavens  assumed  a  new  appearance,  and  were  arrayed  in  more  lovely 
apparel :  the  firmament  became  an  arch,  gemmed  with  the  prophets  of 
the  world,  and  each  star  was  a  *  Pharos  hung  in  air*^ — a  beacon  light 
of  the  future. 

Such  were  the  life  and  character  of  the  Astrologer.     When  wc 
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reflect  on  the  mysterious  sympathies  —  the  soaring  ambition  which 
gave  them  birth  —  the  enthusiasm  which  was  imparted  and  strength- 
ened by  the  excitement  of  an  exclusive  devotion  to  one  science,  and  by 
its  sublime  studies,  —  we  may  obtain  some  explanation  why  Astro- 
logy was  so  fascinating  to  its  professors,  and  so  capable  of  abstracting 
them  from  the  common  feelings  and  pursuits  of  mankind. 

Its  origin,  like  that  of  astronomy,  is  enveloped  in  darkness.  In 
China,  which  can  justly  lay  claim  to  the  most  ancient  astronomical 
observations,  at  an  early  period  it  came  under  the  protection  and  super- 
vision of  the  State.  In  Rome,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  it  was  a  fiimiiiar 
study  ;  but  Chaldea  se^ms  to  have  been  its  birth-place,  and  her  astrono- 
mers its  sages.  Thence  it  was  rapidly  diffused  among  the  adjoining 
nations,  generally  receiving  unhesitating  belief;  but  occasionally  meeting 
with  strong  expressions  of  disapprobation  from  such  minds  as  Tacitus 
and  Cicero.* 

Seleucus  cast  the  horoscope  of  Otho,  and  foretold  that  he  would  suc- 
ceed to  the  empire,  t  The  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  Astrology  be- 
came popular.  But  even  prior  to  this  period  the  astrologers  had  been 
inmates  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  friends  and  counsellors  of  its  lords. 
It  is  related  that  Tiberius  determined  to  test  the  wisdom  of  Thrasyllus, 
and  after  having  learned  his  future  fortune,  to  keep  the  secret,  by  preci- 
pitating him  from  a  rock  into  the  sea.  Thrasyllus  predicted  empire. 
Tiberius  then  asked  him  to  examine  his  own  genital  hour,  and  to  dis- 
cover, if  he  could,  what  event  was  about  to  occur.  The  wily  astrologer, 
having  received  intimation  of  the  reward  intended  by  his  noble  master, 
looked  into  the  position  and  the  relations  of  the  stars,  started  back,  sud- 
denly became  pale,  and  answered  tremblingly  to  Tiberius,  that  some  cala- 
mity was  just  impending  over  his  own  head,  and  that  he  was  then  exerci- 
sing his  art  for  the  last  time.  Tiberius,  thus  convinced  of  his  prophetic 
ability,  embraced  him,  and  ever  after  made  him  his  bosom  friend  \  In 
Greece,  also,  it  had  its  advocates,  and  Ptolemy  composed  an  explanatory 
treatise  on  the  subject  ^  —  but  it  received  no  general  countenance,  tifl 
after  the  time  of  Alexander.  Rooted  thus  in  antiquity,  it  came  down  to 
modem  times,  extending  its  way  wherever  science  and  superstition  could 
establish  their  dominion  ;  and  from  its  being  closely  connected  with  the 
study  of  Astronomy,  retaining  its  power  even  to  our  own  day. 

The  principles  of  the  art  were  ingenious.  Each  sign  of  the  zodiac 
possessed  its  attribute.  The  most  important  of  these  ^vas  the  horoscope, 
or  the  one  just  rising  above  the  horizon,  at  the  hour  of  birth,  or  at  tne 
time  of  a  prediction.  The  planets  were  either  propitious,  malignant,  or 
mixed,  and  their  aspects  happy  or  unhappy.  Saturn  portended  calamity 
and  sadness,  and  beautiful  Venus  I  joy  and  good  fortune.  In  their 
ephemerides,  they  noted  the  daily  appearance  of  the  heavens,  and 
claimed,  by  comparing  these  observations  with  history,  the  power  of 
foretelling  the  precise  circumstances  which  would  happen  during  the 
life  of  any  individual.     Some  of  these  ephemerides  they  asserted  to  be 

♦  Tac.  Lib.  16 :  *  Contemnamus  Babylonios  et  eos,'  etc.    Cic.  1.  de.  Divin.  '  Ncc 
Babylonios  teutaris  numeros.'    Hor.  Ode  11.  Lib.  1. 
t  *  Fore  ut  imperium  adsciseretur.*    Tac.  Lib.  1.  SS. 
t  Tac.  Annal.  Lib.  6. 

§  It  appears  to  be  a  que«tion  whetlier  this  work  is  not  n  forgery. 
II  Juvenal.  Sat.  6.  5C8— GOO. 
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many  thousand  years  old,  and  to  contain  records  of  the  situation  of  the 
stars  at  the  period  of  every  important  occurrence. 

Nor  were  these  their  only  claims  to  notice.  The  action  of  the  moon 
on  the  human  body  when  diseased,  its  influence  on  the  insane,  and  that 
of  the  sun  on  animal  and  vegetable  life,  betokened  a  mysterious  sympa- 
thetic connection.  Why  then  should  not  the  other  heavenly  bodies  pro- 
duce similar  effects  ?  As  science  advanced,  and  other  facts  were  added, 
the  disposition  to  generalize  farther  assisted  this  belief:  and  we  find 
even  the  immortal  Kepler,  in  1606,  expressing  this  opinion  :  *  I  main- 
tain that  the  colors,  and  aspects,  and  conjunctions  of  the  planets,  are 
impressed  on  the  natures  or  faculties  of  sublunary  thinc^  ;  and  when 
they  occur,  that  these  are  excited  as  well  in  forming  as  m  moving  the 
body  over  whose  motion  they  preside.*  •  It  is  pleasing  to  turn  from  this 
faihnfi;  of  a  great  man,  to  the  sarcasm  of  Galileo,  where  he  denominates 
astrologers  *  Nativity-casters,  who  believe  that  God,  when  he  created  the 
heavens,  had  no  thought  beyond  what  they  themselves  can  conceive.' 

Such  were  the  pretensions  of  Astrology,  and  such  the  character  of  its 
advocates.  Janus-like,  they  assumed  to  stand  between  the  past  and  the 
future,  and  to  'read  the  fate  of  men  and  empires.'  'Nulla  non  avido 
futura  de  se  sciendi^  says  Pliny ;  and  this  was  the  master  chord  of 
the  heart,  upon  which  they  skilfully  played,  and  secured  riches  and 
followers.  What  wonder  that  multitudes  should  crowd  to  their 
retreats  ?  —  the  lover  to  learn  whether  his  mistress  would  be  true  — 
the  warrior  to  hear  of  his  next  battle  —  the  politician  the  result  of  his 
schemes,  —  and  the  rebel  the  success  of  his  struggles  ?  And  when 
there,  how  every  surrounding  object  added  awe  and  admiration  to  their 
previous  emotions !  A  modem  poet  has  drawn  a  beautiful  picture  of 
one  of  these  scenes  —  an  astrologer's  tower : 


'All  about  me 


'TwaB  pale  and  dusky  night,  with  many  shadows 

Fantastically  cast.    Here  six  or  seven 

Colossal  statues,  and  all  kin^  stood  round  mc 

In  a  half  circle.    Each  one  m  his  hand 

A  sceptre  bore,  and  on  his  head  a  star ; 

And  m  the  tower  no  other  light  was  there 

But  from  these  stars :  all  seemed  to  come  from  them. 
'  These  are  the  planets,'  said  that  low  old  man  : 
'  They  govern  worldly  fate,  and  for  that  cause 

Are  imaged  here  as  kings.    The  farthest  from  you, 

Spiteful  and  cold,  —  an  old  man  melancholy. 

With  bent  and  yellow  forehead,  he  is  Saturn  : 

He  opposite,  the  kin^  with  the  red  light. 

An  armed  man  for  the  battle,  that  is  Mars ; 

And  both  these  bring  but  little  luck  to  man.' 

But  at  his  side  a  lovely  lady  stood ; 

The  star  upon  her  head  was  soft  and  bright,  — 

And  that  was  Venus,  the  bright  star  of  joy. 

On  the  left  hand,  lo  I  Mercury,  with  wings, 

Quite  in  the  middle  glittered  silver  bright ; 

A  cheerful  man,  ana  with  a  monarch  s  mien  — 

And  this  was  Jupiter  —        ♦  ♦  ♦ 

And  at  his  side  I  saw  the  sun  and  moon.' 

It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  the  understanding  had  stood  firm 
against  this  united  appeal  to  our  foibles,  our  sympathies,  and  our  aspira- 
tions —  an  appeal  made,  too,  by  the  seductive  voice  of  pretended  science. 

•  Principles  of  Astrology,  1606. 
VOL.    VII.  18 
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On  the  contrary,  from  these  combined  causes,  Astrology,  unchecked  by 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  must  have  retained  its  commanding  influ- 
ence, as  long  as  the  materials  upon  which  it  operated  continued  to  be 
principles  of  human  nature. 

Accordingly,  we  find  believers  in  its  truth,  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  these  individuals,  otherwise  of  no  inconsiderable 
abilities.  It  is  said  of  Charles  the  Ninth  of  France,  that  having  been 
assured  by  an  astrologer  that  he  would  live  as  many  days  as  he  should 
turn  about  on  one  leg.  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  ivas  accustomed  to 
engage  in  this  spinning  exercise  an  hour  every  morning !  This  might 
readily  be  expected  of  such  a  monarch ;  but  it  is  somewhat  diflicult  to 
credit,  that  Charles  the  Second,  a  prince  of  capacity,  should  have  relied 
on  the  predictions;  or  that  the  canting  Round-heads  should  have 
trusted  to  the  prophecies  of  the  successors  of  the  magicians  of  Chaldea. 

It  is  wonderful  how  long  this  bold  imposition  preserved  its  grasp  on 
the  heart  and  imagination,  though  Reason  combatted  its  conclusions,  and 
Science  fTo^\nied  on  its  daring  assertions.  Without  examining  well  into 
its  character,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  it  still  stood,  though 
not  unshaken,  during  the  revolutions  made  by  Bacon  in  the  long  estab- 
lished princi])les  of  philosophy,  and  even  afler  the  splendid  astrono- 
mical aiscoveries  of  Galileo.  But  these  were  its  last  struggles,  and 
with  the  exception  of  some  eastern  countries  •  where  feith  is  still 
attached  to  it,  its  doctrines  meet  with  general  disbelief  Its  falsity  has 
been  exposed  by  the  severe  scrutiny  of  modern  observation.  It  was 
the  sister  of  Astronomy,  and  began  its  existence  in  that  land  which  was 
the  birth-place  of  knowledge  and  religion.  In  the  midst  of  the  plains 
of  Shinar  and  from  the  great  Observatory  of  Babelf  did  the  astrologer 
first  watch  the  motions  of  the  stars.  As  its  source  began  in  the  youth 
and  increased  with  the  progression,  so  has  its  power  been  destroyed  by 
the  perfection  of  science ;  and  now,  when  we  know  that  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  universe  are  at  complete  variance  with  its  pretensions,  we 
can  perceive  the  true  glory  of  knowledge,  in  sweeping  away  those 
relics  of  superstition  which  clog  the  footsteps  of  man  in  his  march 
toward  perfection. 

But  still  we  cannot  think  Astrology  deserves  the  name  of  a  *  degrading 
superstition.'  It  sprang  from  the  best  feelings  and  from  the  noblest 
ambition.  It  claimed  afiinity  with  science,  and  ranked  its  most  devoted 
students  among  its  members.  Knowledge  owes  it  a  heavy  debt,  for  the 
most  valued  observations  were  made  by  the  astrolo^st  for  a  long  series 
of  centuries.  Astronomy  could  hardly  have  arrived  at  its  present  station 
as  the  most  complete  of  sciences,  without  these  records  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  principal  cause  of  its  study  in  Arabia  and  Modem  Europe  was 
the  wish  to  develope  the  future  by  the  assistance  of  the  stars.  J 

*In  1791,  a  Reis  Efieiidi  was  appointed  by  the  Sultan,  but  before  accepting  the 
office,  requested  time  to  consult  the  stars. 

In  Judea,  it  is  usual  to  find  an  astrologer  one  of  the  town  officers.  Life  of  Sir 
James  MackitUoih :  vol.  2,  8. 

t  Pliny,  Lib.  6.  c.  26.    Strabo,  IG.  739. 

t  Two  hundred  years  ago,  the  court  astrologer  of  the  Elmperor  Rudolf,  whose 
name  is  embalmed  in  the  history  of  Astronomy,  says  :  '  Ye  overwise  philosopherB, 
ye  censure  this  daughter  of  Astronomy  beyond  her  deserts.  Know  you  not  that  she 
must  support  her  mother  by  her  charms  'l  How  many  would  be  in  a  condition  to 
devote  themselves  to  Astronomy,  if  men  did  not  entertain  hopes  of  reading  the  future 
in  the  heavens !' 
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*  L'homme  porte  par  les  illusions  des  sens  ^  se  regarder  comme 
centre  de  Punivers  se  persuader  facilement  aue  les  astr6s  influent  sa  des- 
tin^e,  et  qu'il  est  possible  dc  la  pr^voir  par  Vobservation  de  leur  aspects 
au  moment  de  sa  naissancc,'  remarks  La  Place.  Be  it  so.  Yet  this 
vanity  has  been  the  foundation  of  a  science  which  has  tended  more  than 
any  other  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  thought,  and  elevate  the  human 
character  — in  the  end  to  overturn  the  very  superstition  which  gave  it 
rise  —  to  place  man  on  an  eminence  where  he  sees  his  true  title  to  su- 
periority, and  to  afibrd  one  of  the  most  glorious  of  the  many  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  a  God,  and  of  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  globe. 
Such  superstitions,  if  they  be  so  called,  are  fruitful  of  good:  they  excite 
curiosity,  and  cultivate  a  taste  for  science  ;  and  at  last,  like  the  palm  of 
Palestine,  there  springs  from  them  a  young  and  vigorous  tree,  receiving 
strength  from  the  roots,  and  nourished  by  the  ashes  of  the  parent. 

A. 


LINES   TO   A   CLOAK. 

BT    AN    AUTHOR    WKAPPBD    UP    IN    THE    TRKBAD-BARE    8UIJICT. 


*  Tiic  Douglas  round  him  drew  kU  ehak. 
Folded  his  arms,  and  thus  ho  spoke.'  Marmiok. 

I. 

How  oft  when  woe  the  heart  hath  wrung, 

Doth  Friendship  show  the  drooping  feather ; 
But  thou,  old  friend,  hast  ever  clung 

Most  closely  in  the  stormiest  weather : 
When  sunlight  bathed  my  path  in  gold, 

Thou  didst  not  share  the  joys  wmch  crowned  me; 
But  when  the  changeling  wond  grew  cold, 

I  felt  thy  warm  embrace  around  me. 

Vet  have  I  oftj  in  graceless  scorn  — 

How  little  did  such  scorn  become  me ! — 
Vowed  that  thou  wert  not  to  be  borne. 

And  rudely,  rashlv  cast  thee  from  me  ; 
Oft  have  I  lain,  in  tnee  up-coiled. 

On  the  damp  earth  with  night  dew  soaken, 
And  little  recked  thy  nap  was  spoiled, 

So  long  as  mim  remained  unbroken. 

III. 

How  many  a  league,  on  sea  and  shore, 

Have  thou  and  I  together  wended  ; 
If  /m  no  better  than  oefore, 

Who  can  deny  that  thou  art  mended  1 
And  yet  —  the  (act  I  may  not  hide  — 

Thou  vergest  toward  thy  dissolution ; 
Those  dreadful  stitches  in  thy  side 

Arc  ruining  thy  constitution. 

IV. 

Thinner  thou  growest  day  by  day ; 

I  grieve  to  see  the  course  tnou  rt  taking,  — 
Thy  being  hourly  wastes  away. 

The  thread  by  which  it  hangs,  is  breaking. 
Farewell,  old  friend  I  thy  wofln  is  known,  — 

Let  the  world  jeer  thine  aspect  needy, 
Thy  tears  have  lieen  so  often  «owti, 

I  marvel  not  thou  lookest '  seedy,' 

Damet-Tomij  January ^  183& 
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SHALL    I     SUCCEED i 

A  LEAF    FKOM    LIFK. 


*  Hope  ever  gets  the  better  of  distrust.' 

We  must  part,  then/  said  Rosalie  —  *  is  it  so  ?  Ah,  Eugene,  I  con- 
fess I  tremble  for  you.  Thrown  out  under  such  circumstances,  at  this 
time  of  life,  to  push  your  way  in  the  world,  what  toils,  disappointments, 
and  sufferings  may  await  you  !  What  chance  can  there  be  for  the 
young,  poor,  and  friendless,  where  Prosperity  laughs  at  Misfortune, 
Power  tramples  upon  Weakness,  and  Temptation  preys  upon  Inex- 
perience V 

*  A  dreadful  picture  is  that  you  have  drawn  of  the  great  world,  my 
dear  Rosalie,'  said  Eugene,  smiling.  •  Suppose  we  view  it  in  another 
light.  Let  us  consider  it  as  one  vast  and  glorious  amphitheatre,  upon 
whose  arena,  genius  and  industry,  exertion  and  talent,  are  striving  for 
the  rewards  which  await  the  meritorious.* 

*  And  how  many  hearts,'  rejoined  Rosalie,  sadly,  '  are  broken  in  the 
conflict !  How  many  are  trodden  down  beneath  the  feet  of  the  jostling 
aspirants  !  If  one  succeeds,  yet  how  many  fail !  Beside,  others  have 
friends  to  help  them  on,  —  you  have  none.  None  but  one,  and  she  can 
only  aid  you  by  her  prayers.  Others  have  wealth  —  you  are  poor. 
Your  path  is  solitary  before  you.  Neither  influence  nor  fortune  smiles 
upon  it.' 

*  Is  it  then  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  that  the  greatest 
and  most  successful  characters  are  formed  V  replied  Eugene,  proudly. 

•  The  oak  of  the  mountain  or  the  forest,  is  not  nurtured  in  a  hot-house, 
but  it  strikes  its  roots  and  rears  its  branches  amid  the  winds  and  storms 
of  its  native  skies.  Ijook  around  you,  Rosalie.  Is  it  the  nursling  of 
wealth  or  fortune,  who  has  been  dandled  into  manhood  on  the  lap  of 
Prosperity,  who  carries  away  the  world's  honors,  or  wins  its  mightiest 
influences  ?  Or,  is  it  not  rather  the  man  whose  earlier  years,  like 
mine,  were  scarcely  cheered  by  a  single  proffer  of  aid,  or  smile  of  appro- 
bation, and  who  has  drawn  from  adversity  the  elements  of  greatness  % 
You  take  it  for  granted  that  I  shall  be  weak,  unsuccessful,  unfortunate. 
I  have  the  confidence  to  believe  that,  under  God,  I  shall  be  neither.' 

*  You  know  not  the  future,  my  dear  Eugene.  How  many  misfortunes 
may  be  in  store  for  you  !  And  at  the  best,  how  much  toil,  how  many 
anxieties,  how  many  sorrows,  may  cluster  around  your  destined  path, 
and  must  inevitably  attend  upon  the  duties  and  difl!iculties  of  the  most 
arduous  of  professions !' 

*  Out  upon  thee,  for  a  bird  of  ill-omen  !'   said  Eugene,  laughing. 

*  Do  you  not  know  that  fortune  ever  flees  the  feint  heart  ?  And  as  to 
difficulties,  the  greater  the  obstacles,  the  greater  the  conquest ;  the 
greater  the  conquest,  the  greater  the  glory.  You  speak  of  sorrows  — 
they  are  in  a  degree  the  common  lot  of  all.' 

*  But  most  have  friends,  or  other  blessings,  to  aid  in  bearing  them.* 
» True.' 

*  But  you,  if  you  fail  —  if  your  favorite  object  eludes  your  grasp  —  if 
your  vision  of  ambition  flees  before  you,  or  vanishes  away  —  if  treachery 
betrays  and  wounds  you  —  what  have  you  then  for  consolation  V 
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*  Hope,  Rosalie,  —  hope,  and  your  sweet  self,* 
'  Nonsense !  —  this  is  nonsense,  Eugene/ 

*  By  your  leave,  no  :  and  so  says  that  smile,  which  —  pardon  me  — 
demands  return.  There !  — *  I' ve  aone  the  deed  1' — and  now  suffer  me  to 
tell  you,  Rosalie,  that  there  is  nothing  which  industry  will  not  achieve, 
when  combined  with  perseverance,  and  directed  with  an  undivided  aim 
to  one  great  object.  Think  you  that  poverty  is  a  sure  prelude  of  fiiilure  1 
Do  YOU  recollect  what  Ragideau,  the  counsellor  of  Josephine,  told  her 
on  the  eve  of  her  marriage  with  Napoleon  ?  *  You  are  about  to  do  a 
very  foolish  thing,  Madame  ;  you  are  going  to  marry  a  man  who  has 
not  a  second  shirt  to  his  back  !' ' 

*  But  you  are  not  exactly  a  Bonaparte,  I  apprehend,'  said  Rosalie, 
smiling. 

*  Humph  !     Well,  never  mind,  I  like  splendid  examples.' 

'  Bonaparte  was  a  soldier,  and  not  a  lawyer.  He  was  also  aided  by  a 
rare  concurrence  of  accidental  circumstances,'  continued  Rosalie. 

*  Well,  we  will  talk  of  lawyers,  then.  A  wealthy  English  gentleman 
once  asked  Lord  Ken  yon  what  he  thought  of  the  probable  prospects  of 
his  son,  in  the  legal  profession.  *  Your  son  does  not  want  talents,'  was 
the  reply ;  '  but  he  must  first  spend  his  own  fortune  —  marry,  and  spend 
his  wife's  fortune,  —  and  then  there  will  be  some  hopes  of  his  succeed- 
ing at  the  law.'  Now,  luckily,  my  dear,  I  have  not  the  preliminary  of 
spending  two  fortunes  to  go  through,  before  I  may  succeed  at  the  law.' 

'  That  is  very  true,  but  not  very  comfortable.  Lord  Kenyon  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,'  said  Rosalie. 

*  What  think  you,  Rosalie  ?  There  was  a  young  shoemaker  out 
here  in  Connecticut,  once  on  a  time,  who  took  it  into  his  head  to  be  a 
lawyer !' 

*  A  shoemaker !' 

*  And  why  not  ?  He  was  two-and-twenty  years  of  age  when  the  idea 
or  fancy  first  struck  him,f —  entirely  uneducated,  except  in  a  common 
school,  —  poor,  and  not  only  dependent,  but  having  others  dependent 
on  him.     Was  not  this  folly  V 

*  What  then  V 

'  Why,  he  took  his  book  and  placed  it  before  him,  thus,  and  with  his 
last  upon  his  knee,  and  his  hammer  in  his  hand,  he  read  and  hammered, 
and  hammered  and  read,  from  morning  till  night,  vice  vefsaJ 

*  And  what  was  the  result  V 

*  He  did  become  a  lawyer.' 

*  I  suspected  as  much,'  said  Rosalie. 

*  And  a  member  of  Congress,'  continued  Eugene,  *and  Chief  Justice 
of  his  State :  in  fine' 

»In  fine?' 

*  In  fine,  Roger  Sherman.' 

*  Roger  Sherman!'  exclaimed  Rosalie. 
*The  same.     Shall  I  speak  of  Franklin?' 

*  O  la !  no,'  said  Rosalie  —  'his  story  is  worn  out,  already.' 

*  I  could  tell  you  a  tale  of  English  lawyers,  for  variety.' 
•What  is  it?' 

*  All  in  good  time.  There  dwelt,  during  the  last  century,  in  the 
town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  (which  by  the  way,  my  Lord  Coke  says 
is  no  part  of  England,)  —  no,  I  am  wrong  —  in  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  —  a  coal-merchant,  or  corn-merchant,  just  as  you  please,  by  the 
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name  of  Scott.  He  had  two  sons,  John  and  William.  Owing  to  his 
embarrassed  circumstances,  he  was  unable  to  afibrd  them  the  advanta- 
ges of  a  university  education,  and  could  only  send  them  to  a  grammar- 
school  in  their  native  town,  where  they  accordingly  began  and  com- 
pleted their  classical  education.  Was  not  this  an  inauspicious  begin- 
nmg  V 

*  Go  on  —  go  on,*  said  Rosalie. 

*  Nay,  remember  that  these  youths  were  intended  for  the  bar  —  in 
England,  too  —  where  the  friendless  and  untitled  are  obliged  to  contend 
with  ten  times  the  difficulties  which  oppose  them  here.  What  would 
Rosalie  have  said,  suppose  this  John  or  William  were  a  lover  of  hers, 
and  he  were  about  to  leave  his  home  for  the  metropolis  —  the  great 
London  —  to  commence  the  study  of  his  profession  in  the  Inns  of 
Court  V 

*  No  matter,  —  co  on.' 

'  Well,  John  and  William  occupied  the  same  chambers  together,  and 
pursued  the  same  studies.  Poor,  friendless,  and  unaided,  twelve  long, 
tedious  years,  (these  English  lawyers,  by-the-by,  have  to  undergo  some- 
thing of  a  quarantine,)  twelve  years  they  devoted  themselves  to  their 
solitary  pursuits.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  elder  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.' 

*  And  how  did  he  succeed  V 

'  Why,  but  badly,  at  first.  His  awkwardness  and  timidity  stood  in 
his  way :  few  expected  any  thing  of  him  ;  and  some  even  ridiculed  his 
attempts  to  succeed.  But  he  found  a  friend.  Friends  are  not  such  bad 
things,  afler  all,  my  dear.  His  friend  aided  in  brinnng  him  out,  and 
after  some  years  of  obscurity,  he  suddenly  burst  form  upon  the  world, 
a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  His  business  rapidly  increased  ;  he 
became  a  member  of  parliament ;  then  solicitor-general ;  then  attorney- 
general  ;  then  Sir  John  Scott  —  and  then' 

*  Then  what  V 

*  Lord  Eldon,  and  Ijord  Chancellor  of  England.' 

*  And  William?' 

*  Was  made  a  judge,  and  became  Lord  Stowell.' 

*  Both  lords  V 

'  Nothing  more  nor  less,  my  dear  girl.  And  the  decrees  of  the  one 
were  as  right  and  irreversible  as  those  of  Minos,  while  the  decisions  of 
the  other  are  splendid  monuments  of  his  genius,  acuteness,  and  wisdom.' 

*  Well,  perhaps  you  may  succeed.  You  are  certainly  sanguine 
enough  —  and  confidence  is  half  the  battle.' 

' '  Possuni  quia  posse  videntur.^  You  acknowledge  so  much,  do 
you,  my  sapient  little  counsellor  ?  But  you  were  speaking  of  toils, 
Rosalie.  Now  as  to  this  matter,  I  would  adduce  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Chancellor  King,  (I  like  these  great  names,)  whose  motto  was' 

*  What  V 

*  Labor  ipse  voluntas.^ 

*  Really,  I  am  much  the  wiser.' 

*  Which  being  interpreted,  doth  signify,  (as  my  Lord  Coke  would 
say,)  *  Labor  is  of  itself  a  pleasure.' 

*  There  is  no  contending  against  such  authorities.' 

'  You  give  up,  then,  do  you  ?'  said  Eugene,  laughing. 
'  But  stop  I'  said  Rosalie :  *  because  Scott  became  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
Sherman  Chief  Justice,  it  does  not  follow  that  you  are  to  be' 
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'  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Chief  Justice  %  Not  at  all,  my  dear.  But  it 
dots  follow,  I  apprehend,  thai  with  industry  and  good  fortune,  I  may, 
in  the  *  Far  West,'  provide  for  myself  and  Rosalie  a  home  and  a  liveli- 
hood So,  Good  bye !  —  don't  cry,  now.  God  bless  you,  my  dear 
girl  !* 


LAVS. 


1. 


Jot!  Joy! 
The  long  dark  nifl^t  ie  past ; 

The  weary  way  ia  done; 
Bright  o'er  the  mountain,  fast 

Aaoenda  the  cheering  sun. 

Joy !  Joy ! 
My  heart  revives  again ; 

My  soul  new  lighu  its  fires ; 
I  spMd  along  the  plain, 

With  hope  that  never  tires. 

See!  See! 
The  well  known  hill  is  nigh ; 

The  spiry  poplars  rise ; 
The  brook  is  winding  by  : 

There  still  my  cottage  lies. 

Hark!  Hark! 
What  welcome  sounds  of  home ! 

I  know  their  meaning  well : 
Far,  far  my  foot  may  roam, 

Yet  deep  and  strong  their  spell. 

Hark !  Hark ! 
The  lonffing  heifer  lows ; 

Shrill  Darks  my  faithfUl  Tray : 
His  mastcx^s  tread  he  knows, 

And,  tee !  he  bounds  away. 

Shout!  Shout! 
The  goal,  the  goal  is  nigh ; 

My  love  is  at  the  door : 
We  run,  we  leap,  we  fly ; 

We  meet  to  part  no  more ! 

II. 

Onrs  me  that  fond  music, 
That  charmed  my  heart  so  sweetly 
Softly  breathea  its  numbers, 
Deep  to  my  inmost  soul. 
The  light- winged  dance  obeys  it ; 
The  maidens  trip  it  featly  ; 
All  darkmr  passion  slumbers ; 
Full  tides  of  gladness  roll. 

Still  the  sound  is  flowing, 
Like  summer  brook  at  even, 
Over  pebbles  leaping 
In  sparkling  joy  aton^. 
The  wind  is  faintly  blowmg ; 
The  clouds  are  bright  in  heaven ; 
The  spirits  there  are  keeping 
A  festival  of  song. 

Wake  the  sounding  viol ! 

l>Krk  eyes,  with  speaking  glances, 
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Kindle  high  with  nleasure, 
As  rings  the  well  known  strain. 
With  easy  gliding  motion. 
Involved  in  graceful  fancies 
Of  light  uncertain  measure, 
Responds  the  mimic  train. 

III. 

MoaxiNG  is  lightest, 
Only  when  heaven  is  fair. 

Beauty  is  brightest. 
Only  when  virtue  is  tnerc 

Crystal  of  fountain, 
Foam  from  the  heart  of  the  sea, 

Snow  of  the  mountain. 
Virtue !  are  emblems  of  tnec 

Beauty  I  we  lend  thee 
Blossom  and  gem  of  the  mine ; 

Stars  to  attend  thee ; 
Thine  are  the  rose  and  the  vine. 

Flowera  by  the  fountain, 
Mirrored  below  in  the  ^ring ; 

Geins  on  the  mountam, 
Studding  the  snow  as  a  nng. 

Clearest  and  whitest 
Soften  by  veihng  their  glow : 

Fairest  and  brightest 
Only  are  loveliest  so. 

IV. 

*Ti8  dawn  — 
The  rosy  light  is  breaking  j 
To  song  the  birds  are  wuang ; 
And  starry  beads  are  shaking 

Along  the  grassy  lawn. 

*Tis  noon  — 
Blue  rise  the  hills  before  me ; 
Pure  swells  the  azure  o'er  me ; 
And  radiant  blossoms  pour  me 

The  balmy  breath  of  June. 

'Tls  even  — 
Gay  clouds,  like  curtains,  lie 
Athwart  the  golden  sky ; 
The  wind  goes  whispering  by. 

Like  soothing  voice  aom  heaven. 

*Tisni«ht  — 
The  world  now  hushed  and  still ! 
Dim  towers  the  shadowy  hill ; 
Earth's  guardian  spirits  fill 

Theur  uras  with  holy  hght. 

jANBf  G.  PeaavAL. 
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THE  DUTIES   OP  THE  AGE. 

The  Duties  of  the  Age,  though  they  can  scarcely  be  made  to  appear 
80  interestinfic  as  those  which  spring  from  the  more  private  and  intunate 
relations  of  life,  have  nevertheless  their  importance,  and  may  deserve 
at  least  an  occasional  discussion.  They  may  not  appear  as  really  to  be 
duties,  as  many  others.  We  may  scarcely  feel  that  it  is  given  to  us  to 
exert  an  influence  on  so  large  a  scale.  Yet  in  this,  I  see  but  the 
stronger  reason  for  presenting  them,  if,  as  I  believe,  there  are  such 
duties.  It  is  the  very  character  of  the  moral  signs  of  every  affe,  that 
they  elude  observation :  and  the  signs  of  these  times,  especially,  are 
signals  of  duty.  The  great  work  to  be  done  in  the  world,  is  a  work  to 
be  done  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men ;  nay,  and  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all  men.  The  cause  of  human  nature  is  the  great  cause 
now  to  be  carried  forward.  Liberty  is  only  an  opportunity  for  its 
furtherance.  Good  governments  are  only  auxiliaries.  Nay,  such 
governments,  the  wisest  and  freest,  so  far  from  being  wonder-working 
engines  for  carrying  forward  the  great  cause  of  human  wel&re,  are 
themselves  to  be  sustained  by  the  steady  hands  and  fiiithful  hearts  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  people. 

Indeed,  the  main  duty,  I  think,  which  we  owe  to  the  age,  is  the  duty 
which  we  owe  to  our  own  institutions.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon 
us,  it  is  often  said ;  and  they  are  fixed  upon  us,  we  may  add,  with  a 
more  and  more  intense  interest.  Thousands  there  are,  in  every 
enlightened  nation  of  the  world,  who  are  hoping  that  their  communi- 
ties may  enter  upon  the  same  or  a  similar  career,  and  they  are  naturally 
lookinc^  to  us,  as  the  forerunners  in  the  great  race  of  political  freedom. 
The  advocates  of  despotic  rule  are  as  eagerly  watching  for  our  fidlure. 
They  say  that  it  is  all  very  fair  in  theory,  but  will  prove  to  be  imprac- 
ticable in  the  experiment.  If  it  does  prove  impracticable,  if  the  experi- 
ment does  fail,  a  shock  will  be  given  to  the  nopes  of  political  liberty, 
for  which  no  man  may  dare  to  answer !  —  what  do  I  say  ?  —  for  which 
every  man  in  this  country,  shall  bitterly  answer,  in  the  overwhelminff 
anarchy  and  misery  that  will  follow.  Nay  more,— *  if  fiiilure  and 
overthrow  do  await  the  experiment  here,  the  guilt  as  well  as  the  ruin 
will  be  our  own.  The  fault  will  not  be  in  our  stars,  not  in  our 
circumstances,  but  in  ourselves.  The  ruin  will  come,  because  we 
would  not  arouse  ourselves  to  provide  against  it ;  because  we  would  not 
see  the  signs  of  the  tin^s ;  because  our  pulpit,  and  our  press,  and  oar 
conversation,  did  not  hold  the  right  language,  and  because  our  practice 
did  not  conform  to  it 

There  must  be  public  spirit  among  such  a  people.  If  every  man 
pursues  his  own  private  interest,  with  an  eye  to  nothing  else ;  if  his 
whole  soul  is  bent  upon  accumulation,  or  upon  pleasure ;  if  he  thinks 
it  but  a  dream  of  entnusiasm  to  have  account  of  the  public  weal  and 
the  world's  wel&re;  if  he  cannot  understand  even  the  old  Roman 
patriotism,  nor  the  Grecian  citizenship,  he  is  not  fiiithful  to  the 
country,  nor  to  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  He  is  not  qualified  to  act 
his  part  now,  and  here.  In  some  other  period,  when  no  hope  was 
rising  before  the  world,  in  some  other  land  where  all  public  spirit  and 
all  cheering  promise  were  pressed  down  beneath  the  iron  rule  of  arbi- 
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trary  power,  he  might  have  acted  his  selfish  part  with  some  excuse  -^ 
but  not  now,  I  repeat,  and  not  here.  And  if  he  cannot  act  it  here,  fitlv 
nor  with  dignity*  neither  can  he  with  safety.  He  may  busy  himself 
with  gathering  up  his  little  heap  of  treasures,  or  with  expending  it ; 
he  may  think  scorn  of  those  who  look  beyond  ^^  while  the  storm  is 
rising  that  may  scatter  his  gains,  and  whelm  his  fortunes  in  the  ruins 
of  his  country.  And  it  will  rise ;  this  very  selfishness,  infecting  the 
whole  mass  of  our  citizens,  will  Airnish  the  very  materials,  the  very 
elements  of  that  wide-spread  destruction  ;  a  universal  grasping  on  the 
part' of  every  man,  and  of  every  community,  and  of  every  state  among 
us ;  a  perpetual  strife  about  revenues,  and  appropriations,  and  tarifis, 
regardless  of  all  considerations  but  gain,  must,  if  not  checked,  rend  the 
whole  &bric  of  society  and  government. 

In  such  a  country  as  this,  there  must  not  only  be  public  spirit,  but  a 
jealous  guardianship  over  the  morals  of  the  people.  Men  must  speak 
and  act,  as  though  they  felt  that  the  hope  of  this  nation  lay  in  its  mora- 
lity. If  parents  and  guardians  among  us,  if  the  influential  and  the  wise 
see,  or  suspect,  that  vice  is  making  inroads  in  the  habits  of  the  rising 
generation,  they  must  arouse  themselves,  and  set  themselves  to  arrest  it, 
as  they  would  to  stop  an  army  of  incendiaries  approaching  our  cities 
and  villages.  And  it  is  high  time  to  look  to  one  of  the  frukful  sources 
of  vice  among  any  people  —  I  mean  youthful  extravagance —  and  I  may 
add,  extravagance  among  all  classes.  There  is  a  most  urgent  call  for 
more  of  the  primitive  sobriety  and  simplicity  in  our  habits  and  modes  of 
living.  Our  children  are  too  commonly  educated  to  wants  which  honest 
industry  can  with  difficulty  supply.  This  applies  especially  to  the 
rich,  perhaps,  but  it  applies  to  all  classes.  The  property  that  is  to  be 
divided  among  several  heirs,  cannot  supply  to  each  one  all  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  which  it  was  capable  of  yielding  to  them  as  members  of 
one  &mily.  If,  therefore,  our  luxuries  keep  full  pace  with  our  means, 
it  is  certain  that  habits  will  be  formed  whicn  it  will  be,  by-and-by,  diffi- 
cult to  satisfy.  In  the  same  proportion,  the  temptation  to  dishonesty 
will  increase:  the  temptation  to  rash  speculation  or  selfish  overreaching 
in  trade  ;  and  at  any  rate,  the  exposure  to  that  entire,  and  restless,  and 
anxious  absorption  in  business,  which  is  not  good,  either  for  the  mind 
or  the  heart. 

In  speaking  of  duties  to  our  country,  I  cannot  entirely  pass  over  the 
duty  of  honest  suffirage.  When  —  I  am  ready  to  ask  — are  the  con- 
sciences of  citizens  and  Christians  among  us,  to  be  awakened  to  this 
subject  ?  When  is  suflTrage  to  be  made  a  matter  of  honest  judgment, 
and,  I  say,  of  conscience  ?  It  is  the  organ  through  which  the  will  of  a 
mighty  people  expresses  itself  If  that  will  is  formed  by  passion  or 
prejudice,  or  if  it  is  bent  and  mechanically  directed  by  the  force  of 
party  combinations  ;  if  it  is  guided  neither  by  reason  nor  conscience. 
It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  evil  that  may  flow  from  this  boasted  and 
abused  privilege.  The  right  of  suffirage  is  considered  as  the  glory  of 
freemen,  and  the  safeguard  of  free  institutions.  It  is  the  glory  of  free- 
men ;  but  it  may  be  made  their  shame.  It  is  our  safeguard,  if  we  will 
rightl]^  use  it,  but  it  may  become  our  ruin.  Yes,  a  people  while  boastinc^ 
of  their  free  elections,  may  vote  away  their  freedom.  And  they  wiu 
do  so,  sooner  or  later,  if  they  choose  the  incapable  or  the  unworthy,  if 
they  choose  those  whose  lives  are  stained  with  private  vices,  vainly 
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expecting  them  to  be  more  &ithful  to  the  public,  than  they  are  to  their 
private  relations, — if  they  choose,  to  gratify  their  own  bad  passions,  to 
please  a  party  or  to  gain  a  place.  If  such  are  the  ofierings  which  they 
bring,  the  very  altars  whicn  are  reared  to  liberty,  will  be  the  altars  on 
which  it  will  be  sacrificed  and  slain  :  there  will  be  blood  upon  those 
altars ;  and  it  will  be  the  blood  of  the  sacrificers — the  priests  will  be 
the  victims ! 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  speak  in  tones  more  monitory  than  becomes 
a  remonstrance  so  humble  as  mine  must  be.  But  I  will  freely  say, 
that  if  I  had  exercised  the  privilege  of  sufirage,  and  had  always  exer- 
cised it  with  thoughtless  indifference,  or  with  blinding  prejudice  and 
passion,  —  if  I  had  never  consulted  calm  reason,  nor  holy  conscience ; 
if  I  had  never  felt  that  a  stronger  bond  was  upon  me,  than  private 
&vor  or  political  expediency,  —  I  should  feel  that  I  could  not  complain, 
if  I  were  doomed  to  walk  a  slave,  in  the  land  that  once  was  free.  I 
should  feel  that  I  had  forsworn  myself,  and  abjured  the  grace  of  Free- 
dom, in  her  very  temple  ! 

From  the  duties  that  we  owe  to  our  country,  I  would  now  pass  to  a 
single  view  of  the  duties  that  we  owe  to  one  another,  —  not  merely  as 
members  of  the  same  community,  but  simply  as  men. 

A  proper  adjustment  of  the  relations  that  ought  to  subsist  between 
man  and  man,  offers  one  of  the  greatest  difHculties  in  the  present,  and 
yet  more  in  the  prospective  state  of  society.  It  was  one  thing  to  stand 
upon  the  footing  of  political  equality ;  and  men  were  slow  to  understand 
that.  In  the  old  world,  they  do  not  yet  understand  even  so  much  of 
their  common  rights  and  duties.  A  hereditary  aristocracy  is  found  in 
every  country  of  the  world  but  this  ;  and  that  aristocracy  as  little  thinks 
of  admitting  the  mass  of  the  people  to  a  political  equality  with  itself,  as 
it  thinks  of  admitting  the  lower  creation  to  that  privilege.  This  politi- 
cal equality  is  one  thing,  I  say ;  but  it  is  quite  another  thing,  to  stand 
upon  the  ground  of  that  mutual  and  equal  respect,  which  beings  of 
the  same  nature,  and  creatures  of  the  same  God,  owe  to  each  other. 
And  this  kind  of  equality,  I  apprehend,  is  about  as  little  understood 
among  ourselves,  as  the  other,  tne  political  equality,  is  understood  by 
the  people  and  the  privileged  classes  of  Europe.  And  yet  this,  I  think, 
is  what  the  progress  of  society  is  urging,  and  will  finally  compel  us, 
to  understand. 

The  lower  classes  of  society  are  rising  in  importance  :  the  higher 
are  proportionably  sinking  in  importance.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  great  changes  that  is  going  on  in  the  world.  It  is  a  change  not  to 
be  resisted  ;  it  is  a  change  not  to  be  regretted ;  but  it  is  a  change  which 
certainly  brings  with  it  duties  that  have  never  yet  been  discharged  on 
earth.  There  is  reason  to  fear,  that  the  sense  of  oppression  and 
wroUff,  long  endured,  may  break  out  into  violence  and  anarchy.  There 
is  perhaps  some  reason  to  fear,  —  though  I  have  too  much  confidence  in 
our  communities  to  say  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  it — that  in  this 
country,  a  party,  absurdly  enough  entitling  itself  the  Working-men's 
Party  —  since  all  here  are  working  men — that  such  a  party  may 
arise*  and  gathering  all  the  materials  of  popular  prejudice  and  discon- 
tent aeainst  wealth,  and  learning,  and  eminent  talents,  may  gain 
strength  to  hurl  from  the  high  places  of  power  and  influence,  all  that  is 
respectable  and  dignified  in  the  land. 
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But  if  there  be  any  such  danger,  the  only  barrier  against  it  must  be 
found  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  must 
be  found  in  a  more  intelligent,  and  a  more  Christian-like  regard  for 
themselves,  and  for  one  another,  among  all  classes  of  society.  I  freely 
avow  it :  I  do  not  believe  that  the  regard  which  the  rich  pay  to  the 
poor,  and  employers  to  the  employed,  is  what  it  ought  to  be.  I  observe 
a  style  of  treatment,  a  tone  ana  bearing,  a  manner  of  speaking  of  one 
to  the  other,  which  I  do  not  believe  is  right ;  a  treatment,  and  tone,  and 
bearing,  and  language,  which  I  do  not  believe  that  creatures  of  the 
same  nature,  and  of  the  same  God,  should  assume  toward  each  other ; 
which  I  am  persuaded  could  not,  for  one  moment,  stand  the  scrutiny 
of  our  Christian  principles  ;  which  I  am  certain  that  devoted,  and 
humble,  and  thoroughly-enlightened  Christians  could  not  use.  But  I 
as  freely  say,  that  I  am  just  as  little  satisfied  with  the  feelings  and 
treatment  of  those  styled  the  lower  classes  toward  those  denominated 
the  higher.  The  bond  of  brotherhood  is  not  yet  felt  in  society,  aa  it 
must  be,  to  preserve  it  from  strife  and  disunion,  amidst  the  new  ques- 
tions and  claims  that  are  arising  out  of  its  progress. 

This  new  spirit  of  society  on  which  I  would  insist,  may  seem  to  be 
a  slight  and  frail  defence  against  danger,  to  those  who  can  think  of 
nothing  as  a  safeguard,  but  some  law,  or  constitution,  or  frame-work  of 
government :  but  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come,  when  nothing  can 
save  society  but  the  spirit  of  society.  Let  men  be  enlightened,  sober, 
true-hearted,  and  kindly  affectioned,  and  I  fear  nothing  for  them.  But 
let  them  want  the  only  safe  and  saving  spirit  of  society,  and  though 
mountain  barriers  were  lifted  around  them,  and  between  them,  they 
would  only  create  the  wider  divisions,  and  be  beaten  down  at  last  in  the 
fiercer  wrath. 

There  are  situations  and  times  in  which  the  subject  of  our  duties 
most  naturally  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  peril ;  when  we  see  our 
duties  most  clearly  and  strikingly,  through  the  danger  of  neglecting 
them.  Such  is  the  state  of  our  American  communities,  and  such  are 
the  times  in  which  we  live. 

Let  me  then  more  distinctly  say,  that  there  are  dangers  arising  from 
our  political  institutions,  against  which  it  is  our  duty  most  earnestly  to 
guard. 

One  of  our  dangers  is  that  which  springs  from  the  boundless  strife 
for  precedence.  Where  is  the  man  in  this  country,  less  than  the  highest, 
who  takes  his  condition  in  life,  and  position  in  society,  as  that  in  which 
he  expects  to  live  and  die  ?  None  is  so  poor,  but  he  hopes  to  be  rich ; 
none  so  low,  but  he  seeks  to  be  £sir  liigher ;  none  so  ignorant,  but  he 
aspires  to  wisdom ;  none  so  inconsiderable,  but  he  aspires  to  influence. 
I  do  not  call  this  an  evil  condition  of  things,  but  I  call  it  a  dangerous 
condition.  I  say  not,  that  nothing  like  it  ever  existed  before,  or  that 
nothing  like  it  now  exists  elsewhere ;  but  I  say  that  the  same  thing 
exists  nowhere  else,  and  never  did,  in  the  same  degree.  In  all  odier 
countries,  multitudes  are  doomed,  and  feel  that  they  are  doomed,  as 
inevitably,  to  poverty,  to  mediocrity,  to  a  humble  lot,  as  they  are  doomed 
to  life.  There  are  barriers  in  society  beyond  which  they  never  look  — 
above  which  they  never  think  of  rising.  The  distinctions  of  rich  and 
poor,  educated  and  ignorant,  noblemen  and  commoner,  prince  and  pea- 
sant, are  so  marked  and  fixed,  that,  on  many  points,  these  classes  never 
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come  into  collision.  It  is  not  00  here.  And  just  in  proportion  as  all 
classes  are  mingled,  just  in  proportion  as  the  path  of  advancement  is 
left  open  to  all,  is  there  danger  of  competition,  rivalship,  and  strife  — 
of  anger  in  feeling,  of  extravagance  in  expense,  of  slander  in  society, 
of  quarrels  between  femilies,  and  all  social  disorder  and  discomfort. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  the  same,  or  as  much  danger  of  out-breakinp^ 
feuds,  of  open  and  civil  war ;  but  the  danger  is  of  social  war,  of  uni- 
versal social  strife  —  the  strife  for  precedence. 

Another  and  distinct  danger  is  that  of  universal  coldness  and  distrust 
in  society.  No  man's  place,  no  woman's  place  is  unalterably  fixed  in 
society.  No  man  here  is  born  a  gentleman;  no  woman  is  bom  a 
gentlewoman.  Every  position  in  society  may  be  disputed :  every  posi- 
tion, therefore,  is  defended ;  and  defence  produces  distrust.  Hence,  every 
body  is  on  his  guard ;  every  body  is  afraid  to  make  advances ;  each 
one  is  afraid  that  he  shall  be  misconstrued,  repelled,  or  ridiculed. 
Hence  the  minds  of  men  are  liable  to  become  misanthropic,  their  man- 
ners cold,  their  maxims  cautious,  their  morals  severe  and  unamiable, 
their  intercourse  constrained,  and  their  friendships  reserved.  And 
especially  is  all  this  liable  to  happen  between  persons  who  are  in  dif- 
ferent situations  in  life.  *  I  would  appeal,'  says  an  eloquent  writer  *  on 
this  subject,  *  to  those  who  remember  the  earlier  state  of  our  domestic 
relations,  when  the  scripture  terms  of  *  master  and  servant'  were  in 
use.  I  do  not  fear  contradiction,  when  I  say,  that  there  was  infinitely 
more  of  good  will  then,  than  now ;  more  of  trust  on  the  one  side,  and 
fidelity  on  the  other ;  more  of  protection  and  kind  care,  and  more  of 
gratitude  and  afiectionate  respect  in  return ;  and  because  each  under- 
stood well  his  place,  there  was  actually  more  of  a  certain  freedom, 
tempered  by  gentleness  and  by  deference.  As  a  general  truth,'  the 
writer  goes  on  to  say,  •  I  verily  believe,  that  with  the  exception  of  near 
blood  relationship,  and  here  and  there  peculiar  friendships,  the  attach- 
ment of  master  and  servant  was  closer  and  more  enduring  than  that  of 
almost  any  other  relation  in  life.  The  young  of  this  day,  under  a 
change  of  fortune,  will  hardly  live  to  see  the  eye  of  an  old  servant  fill 
at  their  fall ;  nor  will  any  old  domestic  be  longer  housed  and  warmed, 
by  the  fireside  of  his  master's  child,  or  be  followed  by  him  to  his  grave. 
The  blessed  sun  of  those  good  days  has  gone  down,  it  may  be  forever, 
and  it  is  very  coldl' 

Another  danger  among  us,  is  that  of  general  and  pervading  discon« 
tent  While  all  are  aspiring  to  higher  situations,  it  is  certain  that  but 
few,  comparatively,  can  be  satisfied.  Hence  the  discontent  of  society 
must  be  almost  universal ;  and  it  must  be  keen  and  bitter,  in  proportion 
as  the  hopes  and  aims  of  men  are  raised  high.  The  fact,  I  am  afraid,  but 
too  well  agrees  with  this  obvious  theory.  If  I  were  asked  to  say  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  prolific  source  of  social  misery  among  us, 
I  should  say,  it  is  this  disappointed  ambition,  —  this  mortined  desire  of 
notice,  —  this  secret,  wearing,  private,  personal,  domestic  discontent. 
There  are  multitudes  around  us,  who,  if  they  would  open  their  bosoms 
to  us  on  this  subject,  would  tell  us,  that  nothmg  in  life  wears  upon  them 
like  the  neglect  of  society.     I  verily  believe,  that  this  state  of  mind  has 
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an  eflect  upon  the  very  health  of  the  country.  An  able  medical  writer  * 
has  stated,  that  there  is  more  insanity  in  this  country  than  in  any  other ; 
and  he  ascribes  it,  in  part,  to  this  very  cause. 

These  dangers,  if  they  be  real,  point  out  to  us  our  duties.  And  what 
are  they  ?  I  still  say,  and  repeat,  that  they  are  the  duties  of  mutual 
love,  and  of  Christian  meekness  and  faith. 

We  must  feel  the  bond  of  humanity  and  of  Christian  kindness  upon 
us,  as  no  other  people  ever  felt  it,  or  we  shall  be  an  unhappy  people. 
We  must  feel  a  meekness  that  bows  low  before  the  majesty  of  heaven  ; 
we  must  cherish  a  £siith  that  looks  into  heaven,  or  we  shall  never  learn 
to  live  wisely,  and  peacefully,  and  contentedly,  amidst  the  intermingled 
ties  and  relationships  of  society  around  us.  Then  the  poor  will  not 
envy  the  rich,  nor  will  the  rich  despise  the  poor.  Then  will  not  the 
high  look  down  haughtily  upon  the  low,  nor  will  the  low  look  up 
despiteful] y  upon  the  high.  Then  will  kindness,  gentleness,  deference, 
courtesy,  self-respect,  and  mutual  respect,  be  seen  in  our  streets,  in  our 
market-places,  on  our  wharves,  in  our  work-shops,  in  our  dwellings. 
Oh  1  what  matter  is  it,  if  we  are  passing  but  a  brief  period  here,  and  are 
entering  upon  a  boundless  immortality  —  what  matter  is  it,  that  differ- 
ing apparel  clothes  us  —  that  differing  state  surrounds  us  —  for  this 
vanishing  hour !  What  matter  is  it,  —  if  the  divinity  of  virtue  may 
array  us,  if  the  goodliness  of  heaven  may  enrobe  us,  if  Grod  himself 
will  be  our  friend,  and  the  infinite,  and  the  everlasting,  and  the  all-perfect, 
and  blessed,  and  beautiful,  may  be  our  possession  and  heritage — what 
matter  is  it,  that  we  are  high  or  low  in  worldly  state,  in  worldly  honor ! 
Gracious  Heaven!  —  is  not  all  this  enough  for  thy  creatures,  but  they 
must  still  strive  for  the  precedence,  and  struggle  with  jealousy,  and  pine 
in  discontent? 

I  am  addressing  my  readers  as  fellow-citizens.  And  shall  it  be 
thought  strange  that  I  should  address  to  them  in  that  capacity  the  high- 
est, and  purest,  and  most  spiritual  law  of  our  religion  ?  Forbid  it  wis- 
dom, and  truth,  and  the  true  light  that  has  come  into  the  world !  I  tell 
them  that  they  must  be  good  Christians,  or  they  never  can  be  good  citi- 
zens of  such  a  country  as  this.  I  say  that  Christianity  was  never  so 
necessary  to  any  people  under  heaven,  as  a  people,  as  it  is  to  us.  Wo 
betide  the  hour  when  infidelity,  irreligion,  irreverence  to  God  and  to 
the  laws,  shall  stalk  uncontrolled  through  this  land,  for  it  will  be  the 
hour  of  a  sad  and  last  farewell  to  all  the  hopes  of  patriotism  and  of 
humanity  1 

I  am  not  one  of  those  whose  fears  exceed  their  hopes.  I  see,  amidst 
some  dark  signs,  increasing  light.  I  know  that  there  is  danger,  but  I 
believe  that  danger  to  every  free  mind,  and  to  every  free  people,  is  the 
measure  of  opportunity.  I  firmly  trust  in  the  good  providence,  that 
this  great  opportunity  is  not  to  be  thrown  away.  The  general  and 
great  danger  certainly  is  of  moral  deterioration.  But  I  do  believe  that 
the  tendency  is  the  other  way.  /  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  vices 
of  pro&neness,  gaming,  and  intemperance,  visibly  decline  among  us.  I 
am  persuaded,  too,  as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  that  the  religious 
spirit  of  the  country  is  gaining  strength.  Nor  can  we  fidl  to  notice, 
with  regard  to  the  late  excesses  of  popular  violence,  that  a  firm,  and 
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decided,  and  universal  public  opinion  bas  lifted  its  voice  against  them. 
There  is,  then,  as  I  believe,  a  good,  and  reasonable,  and  strong  hope  for 
us.  But  our  hope,  let  us  never  forget,  stands  in  virtue,  in  morality,  in 
Christianity.  Ay,  in  Christianity.  Grant  it  were  an  instrument  formed 
by  the  powers  of  darkness,  it  is  the  only  instrument  that  can  work  our 
country's  well-being.  But  no,  —  beneficence  comes  not  from  hell.  The 
most  beneficent  of  religions  — that  religion  on  obedience  to  which  the 
true  happiness  of  unnumbered  millions  depends  —  could  have  come 
only  firom  the  Father  of  lights  and  of  mercies.  May  that  religion  be 
our  nation's  defence,  and  strength,  and  prosperity ! 


THE   HOMEWARD    BOUND 


*  Home  of  our  hearta !  our  father's  home ! 

Laud  of  the  brave,  and  f^ree ! 
The  sail  is  flappiai^  o'er  the  foam, 

That  bean  rae  on  to  thee.' 


I. 

The  breeze  that  slumbered  with  the  sun 

Awakes,  and  ocean's  breast 
Bounds  to  the  breath  which  breaketh  on 

The  beauty  of  its  rest. 
Our  gallant  craft,  whose  snowy  wings 

Late  unexpanded  hung, 
0*er  the  bright  water  swiftly  springs, 
Through  rattling  blocks,  the  cordaee  rings, 
The  arching  wave  its  pearl-shower  nings  — 

The  winds  have  found  a  tongue! 

II. 

Away !  away !    In  tangled  wreaths 

The  rock- weed  dashes  bv, 
And  every  swell  that  round  us  seethes, 

Grows  greener  as  we  fly. 
Hail !  grtLce^l  garlands  of  the  deep, 

Hail!  waves  of  emerald  hue,  — 
Long  has  it  been  our  lot  to  sweep 

The  vast,  unchequcrcd  blue ; 
To  scorch  where  cloudless  skies  expand 

In  torrid  climes  afar^ 
Unblest  by  grasp  of  fhendlv  hand. 
Or  voice  of  love,  so  soft  and  bland : 
But  hark  that  shout !  <  What  see'st  thou  T  *  Land !' 

That  land  is  Home  I  —  Hurrah ! 
Ittw-Torh,  Janmarj  16,  183«. 
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ROUGE   ET   NOIR: 

A    PSNCIL-SKBTCH    OP     A     NIOHT    BCBNe     IN     LONDON. 

The  motives  which  induced  me,  in  the  year  18 — ^,  to  embark  in  the 
good  ship  Thunderbolt,  Captain  Driver,  bound  from  New-Orleans  to 
London,  as  they  in  no  way  bear  upon  what  I  have  to  relate,  would  be 
of  little  interest  to  the  reader.  To  detail  the  occurrences  of  the  voyage, 
would  be  supererogatory,  as  well  as  irrelevant  —  for  the  regular  routine 
of  squalls,  calms,  and  head  winds  —  the  heaving  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
corresponding  and  sympathetic  heavings  of  the  passenger's  dia- 
phragms —  the  glories  of  a  marine  sunset  —  the  scintillating  magni- 
ficence of  Ocean's  constellated  mirror,  when,  on  a  calm,  moonlight,  and 
starlight  night,  the  tall  bark,  with  her  drooping  drapery  unstirred  by 
a  single  zephyr,  seemed  as  if  floating  on  an  inverted  firmament,  with  all 
its  gems  unfixed  and  quivering  —  the  various  devices  for  expelling  sea 
ennui  —  the  first  sight  of  land,  and  the  last  sight  of  water  —  *  are  they 
not  all  written'  in  the  journal  of —  every  emigrating  individual  who  has 
committed  the  sin  of  print  ? 

Referring  the  reader,  therefore,  who  is  fond  of  sentimental  yams, 
and  cockney  descriptions,  to  the  pages  of  such  journalists,  I  beg  he  will 
substitute  their  reminiscences  for  mine^  and  do  me  the  &yor  to  make 
his  first  acquaintance  with  me  on  solid  land. 

I  do  not  recollect  precisely  the  time  I  had  been  in  London  —  proba- 
bly about  a  fortnight  —  when  one  night,  on  returning  from  the  King's 
Theatre,  where  I  had  been  to  witness  the  opera  of  Der  Freischutz,  I 
found,  on  entering  the  little  parlor  of  my  snug  lodgings  in  Northampton 
Square,  a  late  number  of  an  English  Magazine  lying  upon  the  table. 
Not  feeling  bedward  inclined,  I  took  it  up,  and  finding  it  contained  an 
article  entitled  '  Hells  of  London,'  which  had  caused  a  considerable  sensa- 
tion, but  which  I  had  not  before  seen,  I  revivified  the  fire,  (it  was  in 
November,)  snuffed  the  candles,  swung  the  back  of  my  old-fashioned 
easy  chair  against  the  wall,  in  the  manner  deprecated  by  Mrs.  Troll  ope, 
and  placing  my  feet  on  one  comer  of  the  brass-rimmed  fender,  luxu- 
riously commenced  its  perusal.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  how 
lon^  I  had  been  thus  occupied  —  for  I  was  too  much  absorbed  in  my 
subject  to  take  note  of  time  —  when  I  was  interrupted  by  a  light,  hesi- 
tating tap  at  the  door  of  my  room.  Supposing  that  my  landlady,  who 
occasionally  called  to  have  a  chat  and  a  glass  of  brandy  toddy  with  me 
as  she  *  progressed'  to  her  dormitory  in  the  fourth  story,  was  doubtfully 
speculating  on  the  possibility  of  my  being  awake,  and  the  contingency 
of  the  brandy  toddy,  I  immediately  responded  with  a  loud  sonorous 
*  Come  in  !'  Straightway  the  latch  was  noiselessly  tumed,  the  hinges, 
guiltless  of  their  usual  discordant  creak,  oleaginously  revolved,  and 
slowly  entered  —  not  my  bustling  landlady,  nor,  alas !  any  other  lady  — 
but  a  tall,  pale,  elegant  elderly  man,  with  hat  in  hand,  and  that  perfect 
self-possession  and  consummate  tact  of  manner,  which  enable  a  man  of 
the  world  to  cloak  the  most  infernal  impudence  of  act^  with  the  sem- 
blance of  polite  and  friendly  attention.  More  interesting  particulars, 
connected  with  this  individual,  have  blotted  from  my  memory  all 
reminiscence  of  the  minutiae  of  his  costume.  I  can  iply  partially 
enlighten  the  curious  in  such  matters,  by  stating,  that  it  was  either 
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black,  or  invisible  green,  and  as  decidedly  recherche  and  tannish^  as  if 
Baron  Stuitz  had  turned  out  the  Coat,  ana  that  noble  and  fiishionable 
artiste,  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  had  *  shaped'  the  unspeakables.  Advan- 
cing to  the  table  near  which  I  sat,  the  stranger  bowed  gracefully,  and 
in  a  voice  whose  tones  were  indescribably  musical  and  insinuating, 
observed : 

*  I  believe  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Major  Goethe  Mysticott,  of 
the  United  States  Army  V 

*  You  have,  Sir*,  I  replied,  wondering  where  the  deuce  he  got  his 
information :  *  pray,  may  I  inquire  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  address- 
ingr 

*  Oh  !  I  am  a  very  obscure  individual,'  said  he,  with  an  odd  sort  of 
emphasis  on  the  word  •  obscure,'  —  *  my  name  is  of  little  consequence.' 

*  In  the  Church,  I  presume  V  said  I,  glancing  at  the  clerical  color  of 
his  garments,  and  thinking  him  for  the  moment  some  religious  enthu- 
siast, on  a  crusade  against  the  depravity  of  the  age. 

*  Ahem !  —  why  not  exactly,  —  though  I  feel  a  warm  interest  in  some 
of  its  afiairs  —  the  collection  of  tithes,  for  instance.' 

*  Ah  !  In  the  law  perhaps  ?'  suggested  I,  imagining  from  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  last  observation  that  he  came  to  serve  a  tithe  process  on 
my  hostess. 

*  No,  I  never  take,  though  I  have  been  accused  of  sometimes  giving 
a  retaining  fee.' 

*  Of  my  own  profession  V 

*  No,  Sir ;  but  I  can  well  appreciate  the  glowing  ardor  of  the  spirit 
that  bums  for  glory,'  returned  the  stranger,  with  a  slight  twitching  of 
the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

*  Will  you  permit  me  to  ask  you  what  is  your  profession?'  I  inquired, 
tartly,  for  I  felt  nettled  at  the  manner  in  wnich  he  evaded  my  *  leading 
questions,'  and  determined  to  assume  the  tone  peremptory. 

*  I'm  Surveyor-General,^  said  the  stranger,  with  a  quiet  smila 

*  Do  you  wish  to  see  Mrs. V  (my  landlady.) 

*  No,  Sir.' 

*  I  presume  you  have  business  with  some  of  my  fellow  lodgers  V 

*  Yes,  Sir.' 

*  May  I  inquire  with  whom  V 

*  With  all.  Sir.' 

*  Well,  have  the  goodness  to  despatch  any  you  may  have  with  «i«,  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.' 

*  Humph !  —  few  people  who  deal  with  me  are  in  such  a  hurry, 
Major  Mysticott ;  but  you'll  perhaps  not  be  so  impatient,  when  you  know 
me  better.' 

*  I  say,  stranger,'  exclaimed  I,  waxing  wroth  at  his  cool,  imperturbable, 
though  still  courteous  demeanor ;  *  I  suppose  you  think  it's  a  devilish 
fine  joke  to  walk  into  a  gentleman's  private  apartment,  at  this  hour  of 
the  night,  without  stating  who  you  are,  or  where  you  come  from.' 

*  Devilish  fine.' 

*  You  do,  hey  ?  Well,  then,  if  you  don't  enlighten  me  on  those  two 
points,  within  as  many  minutes,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  kicking  you 
down  stairs.' 

*  Where  do  I  come  from  ?  I  think  you  said.  Major :  now  don't  you 
think  you  could  guess  V 

•D n!  Sir.' 
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*  You  are  perfectly  correct/  said  the  stranger,  calmly  laying  his  hand 
on  my  arm,  as,  uttering  the  above  elegant  expletive,  I  was  about  to  seize 
the  poker :  *  you  are  perfectly  correct.* 

Then  leaning  over  the  table,  he  whispered  in  my  ear  —  no  matter 
what  —  it  was  sufficient. 

Reader,  have  you  ever  been  much  at  sea  ?  If  you  have,  you  probably 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  term  '  taken  aback,'  and  are  aware  that 
the  predicament  it  denotes,  is  caused  by  a  sudden  and  directly  retrograde 
change  of  wind,  which  sends  the  vessel,  with  a  startling  revulsion,  on 
her  haunches,  as  it  were,  while  every  sail,  beam,  plank,  spar,  and  rope 
in  her  &bric,  is  quivering  beneath  the  sudden  shock  of  the  counteracting 
impulses.  I  was  in  a  similar  situation,  on  receiving  the  stranger's 
whispered  information,  and  sat  for  some  moments  with  every  nerve  and 
sinew  paralyzed,  —  every  artery  beating  like  the  hammer  of  a  fulling 
mill,  —  and  *  each  particular  hair*  twisting  like  a  young  black-snake, 
with  exquisite  horror.  The  bland  tones  of  the  intruder's  voice,  how- 
ever, soon,  in  some  measure,  re-assured  me;  and  I  ventured  to  steal  a  look 
toward  his  lower  extremities,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  his  feet  had  any 
•  little  peculiarities'  about  them. 

The  D ,  I  mean  the  stranger  —  laughed,  as  he  observed  the  direc- 
tion of  my  eyes,  and  tapping  his  exquisitely-polished  boots  with  a  long, 
tapering,  flexible  black  cane,  which  he  hela  m  his  hand,  exclaimed : 

*  Pshaw !  — you  '11  see  nothing  of  thai.  Hoby  made  these  Wellingtons. 
I  asked  him,  when  he  was  measuring  me,  if  he  could  hide  the  deformity 
of  a  club-foot.     *  Yes/  said  the  fashionable  artiste,  with  confident  non- 

chalanct,  though  it  was  the  D I's  own.'    He  little  thought  —  but  no 

matter.     The  boots  are  sajis  reproche.* 

*  That 's  a  neat  cane  you  have,'  said  I,  in  a  tremulous  semi-tone,  more 
for  the  sake  of  trying  if  my  tongue  would  perform  its  office^  than  any 
thing  else. 

*  Yes,'  he  replied,  handing  me  the  before-mentioned  long,  black, 
flexible,  tapering  riding-rod :  *  but,  Yankee  as  you  are  —  I  mean  no 
disrespect  —  I  don't  think  you'll  ever  guess  what  it 's  made  of 

*  Whalebone  V 

*  No.* 

'  Hippopotamus  hide  V 
'No.» 

*  India  rubber  V 
•No.' 

"  What  is  it,  then  V 

*  My  tail.' 

*  Your  t-t-ta-tail !'  stammered  I,  dropping  it  with  precipitation. 

*  Yesv'  said  the  narrator  of  this  extraordinary  fiict,  gravely.  ^  Yes : 
I  found  it  inconvenient  in  society.  Old  habits  are  difficuk  to  eradicate, 
and  I  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  wag  it  at  my  ease  in  my  own 
dominions,  that  I  was  unable  to  resist  the  propensity  here.  It  had  an  odd 
effect  in  company,  and  frequently  led  to  impleasant  eclaircissemenis,  — - 
so  I  determined  to  divest  myself  of  so  annoying  an  appendage.  Unwil- 
ling, however,  to  part  with  an  old  friencf,  I  had  it,  as  you  perceive, 
mounted  with  gold^  and  it  really  makes  a  very  stylish  rattan.* 

At  this  point  of  the  colloquy,  St.  Paul's  clock  struck  one,,  and  was 
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immediately  responded  to,  in  every  variety  of  tone,  from  the  innumera- 
ble steeples  that  seem  to  take  their  cue  from  his  patriarchal  chime. 

*  It 's  getting  late/  observed  the  gentleman,  '  and  that  reminds  me  of 
the  object  of  my  visit.  Do  you  feel  any  inclination  to  see  one  of  the 
establishments  of  which  you  have  been  reading,  in  actual  operation  7 
If  so,  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  be  your  cicerone.* 

'  I  should  like  it,  of  all  things,'  replied  I,  hesitatingly :  '  that  is,  I 
should  —  I  mean,  it  would  give  me  pleasure  —  but  —  are  there  any  — 
ahem !  —  any' 

*  Oh  !  make  yourself  easy,'  said  my  visitor,  (who  of  course  every 
body  has  by  this  time  discovered  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Satanic  fiimily,) 
•  make  yourself  perfectly  easy ;  there  are  no  conditions,  —  my  ofler  is 
disinterested  —  quite  unmfluenced  by  any  mercenary  motives,  I  assure 
YOU.  As  a  'talented'  stranger,  coming  from  a  country  I  respect,  (I 
bowed  to  the  double  compliment,)  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  you  some 
of  the  'happy  institutions  of  this  favored  land'  — to  lionize  you,  in  my 
peculiar  department.  Now  is  the  time  to  inspect  it  to  advantage ;  and 
if  you  will  accompany  me  to  St.  James-street,  I  will  show  you  now  the 
most  bare-laced  villany  flourishes  almost  within  the  precincts  of  a 
court.' 

During  the  last  few  moments,  I  had  been  invigorating  and  bracing 
my  somewhat  relaxed  courage,  with  two  regular  *  North-westers,'  from 
a  decanter  of  brandy  which  stood  on  the  table,  and  I  now  felt  fully 
primed  for  any  thing. 

'  Allons,  stranger,'  I  exclaimed,  as  I  threw  a  huge  Spanish  cloak 
carelessly  over  my  shoulders,  and  snatching  up  my  hat,  stood  ready  to 
attend  him,  —  *  allons,  my  old  boy,'  I  continued,  putting  on  my  chapeau, 
with  an  emphasis,  and  giving  it  a  '  devil-may-care'  slap  on  tne  crown, 
as  much  as  to  say,  *  Who's  afraid  V  —  d  —  me,  let 's  go !' 

Having  reached  the  street,  we  proceeded  to  the  nearest  hackney- 
coach  station.  There  was  but  one  vehicle  on  the  stand.  It  was  a 
miserable,  broken-springed  affair,  to  which  were  attacked  two  shadowy 
caricatures  of  horses,  whose  locomotive  power,  compared  to  the  fn$ 
inertia  of  the  unwieldly,  shattered  machine  behind  them,  seemed  as 
nothing  to  infinity.  Their  heads,  divested  of  bridles,  were  turned 
toward  the  empty  seat  of  the  driver,  and  there  was  a  touching  expres- 
sion of  hopeless  hunger  in  their  countenances,  as  they  gazed  wistfully 
on  the  loose  hay  which  formed  its  cushion :  it  was  a  Canaan  they  might 
not  attain.  My  companion,  however,  displayed  no  sympathy  for  their 
sorrows.  *     Hastily  slipping  on  the  bridles,  he  seized  the  reins,  motion- 

*  Few  minor  peculiarities  of  the  BritiBh  capital  will  impress  an  observing  and  huniuie 
American  more  forcibly,  than  the  sad  appearance  of  most  of  the  cab,  hackney-coaoh,  and 
omnibus  horses.  They  are  indeed  most  piteous  to  behold.  Whipping  into  '  tht  raw^*  is 
not  unfrequently  the  chief  dependence  of  their  cruel  owncns  for  enective  looomocion. 
The  *ravf  is  a  sore  place  on  a  horse — an  opening  in  the  hide,  which  leaves  the  bare 
flesh  and  nerves  exposed  as  a  mark  for  the  neavy,  sweat -saturated  lash  of  the  driver. 
In  an  examination,  not  long  since,  before  a  committee  of  Parhament,  touching  cmdty  to 
animals  in  the  metropolis,  tne  following  description  of  the  London  mode  of  '  getting  tbe 

getting 
take 

ana  leii  you  now  ii  is,  now  —  ana  lu  leave  you  to  ffuese.  Y  ou  ouggygemmtnt  an'  acfa, 
they  takes  and  uses  all  the  \gh  coumet  out  of  a  boss,  —  very  good.  Then  liiey  sella 
him  to  us,  and  we  flogs  the  vork  out  of  him  :  but  arter  a  bit  he  gets  whip-hardened,  and 
worked  down,  as  it  were,  though  it 's  hke  there  's  plenty  of  go  m  him  still,  if  we  could 
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ed  me  to  ascend  the  box,  leaped  up  Aker  me,  and  (hen  taking  a  heavy 
whip  from  the  top  of  the  carriage,  began  to  apply  it  with  singular 
energy,  perseverance,  and  effect.  Had  any  member  of  the  '  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Crueltv  to  Animals'  seen  the  infliction,  his  InfemaU 
ship  would  probably  have  had  a  taste  of  '  Martin's  act.'  'T  is  said  they 
*  needs  must  go  that  the  D 1  drives :'  be  that  as  it  may,  the  bela- 
bored quadrupeds  dashed  on  at  a  rate  that  promised  to  bring  us  expedi- 
tiously to  our  destination.  On  reaching  the  Haymarket,  my  com- 
panion suggested  the  propriety  of  alighting  —  alleging,  reasonably 
enough,  that  if  seen  by  any  of  his  quality  friends  '  tooling'  such  a 
shabby  '  drag,'  he  should  lose  his  reputation.  We  consequently  drew 
up,  and  descending  from  our  *bad  eminence,'  proceeded  onward  on 
foot 

*  It 's  scarcely  worth  while  to  pay  old  Crockford  a  visit  to-night,' 
observed  my  guide  as  we  paused  in  front  of  that  magnificent  Pandemo- 
nium in  St  James-street,  which  bears  his  name  :  '  the  house  is  sitting, 
and  we  should  find  his  saloons  almost  deserted.  The  lordly  roues  and 
titled  debauchees  who  frequent  them,  are  amusing  themselves  with  a 
game  at  legislation,  instead  of  hazard,  or  rouge  et  noir^  and  perhaps 
gambling  away  the  resources  of  their  country  with  as  much  reckless- 
ness as  they  have  exhibited  in  the  dissipation  of  their  own.  Have  you 
ever  been  within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's  V 

*  No,  —  but  I  purpose  witnessing  some  of  the  debates,  before  I  leave 
London.' 

*  Do  so,  by  all  means ;  but  first  see  the  interior  of  Crockford's,  that 
you  may  be  able  to  appreciate  and  admire  the  consistency  with  which 
men,  who  having  mortgaged  every  unentailed  rood  of  land,  and  forestalled 
the  income  from  every  reversionary  acre,  go  to  the  Senate-house  and 
prate  in  *  good  set  terms'  about  *  the  distresses  of  the  nation,'  and  *  the 
necessity  for  financial  reform.' 

As  he  concluded  this  cynical  tirade,  we  were  again  moving  on  our 

S regress,  occasionally  impeded  by  the  intrusive  blandishments  of  gaily 
ressed  Cyprians  —  those  '  painted  palaces,  inhabited  by  Disease  and 
Death'  —  who,  even  at  that  untimely  hour,  were  promenading  the  well- 
lighted  side-walks.  We  had  not  proceeded  &r,  when  ray  conductor 
stopped  before  a  massive,  gloomy-looking  building,  the  outer  door  of 
which  was  ajar.  Within,  as  we  could  perceive  through  the  opening, 
was  a  long  passage,  terminated  by  a  second  door,  covered  with  green 
baize,  and  containing  a  small  glass  pannel,  through  which  a  discretion- 
ary survey  was  taken,  previous  to  the  admission  of  a  visitor. 

*  This,'  said  my  guide,   *  is  the  famous street  Club-house,  — 

■  ■     ■  II  I     I  ■        I    » 

only  get  it  out  of  him.  Well,  then  comes  the  use  of  the  ratr,  —  and  if  th«  raw  donH 
eome  natural,  by  the  rubbing  of  the  traces,  and  sich  like,  whv  some  folks  will  maks  m 
raw,  with  a  bit  of  blister-plaster,  or  what  not ;  (but  I  don  t  hold  with  that  'em  for 
we  shouldn't  like  it  ourselves,)  and  it 's  mortal  to  sec  how  you  may  get  all  the  rest  of  the 
work  out  of  a  boss,  quite  sprightly,  by  whipping  into  the  raw^  till  he  hasn't  a  leg  left  to 
stand  upon,  and  is  good  for  nothing  but  the  Knackers'  (horse-meat  Tenders')  ehamblse. 
It  may  oe  crudish^  perhaps— but  then  it 's  all  fair,  in  the  toay  of  trade.  We  buy  the  hosaei 
for  the  Tork  vat 's  in  'em,  and  we  've  a  right  to  get  the  'vork  out  of  'em  —  or  else  'r«/  *• 
M«  uaef  Perhaps  it  was  this  humane  Jehu,  who  made  the  following  protest  to  a  oock- 
ney,  who,  b^ng  m  a  hurry,  and  on  the  box,  had  requested  permiasioQ  to  dnve  his  cattle^ 
and  had  accidentally  discovered,  and  whipped  into, '  the  raw :'  '  Come,  youD|;  gjBm'nian, 
guv  me  the  ribbins  ag'in  :  I  don't  stand  that.  I  keeps  that  'ere  raw  for  my  own  privele 
use.    It  makes'  em  wery  lively  of  a  Sunday,  or  sich — oh,  uncommon !' 
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second  only  in  notoriety  and  splendor  to  the  '  Great  Fishmongcr'a.' 
Follow  me.* 

A  tap  at  the  inner  door,  and  a  glance  from  the  porter  at  my  comjn- 
nion*s  card,  and  we  were  on  our  way  up  a  magnificent  circular  atair- 
case,  bowed  along,  with  sickening  servility,  by  half  a  dozen  of  thoae 
powdered,  frizzed,  liveried   automatons,  that  seem  a  necessary  appen- 
dage to  every  &shionable  English   *  establishment.'      Arrived  on  the 
first  floor,  we  were  ushered  along  a  short  corridor,  and  through  a  door 
similar  to  the  one  below,  into  a  large  saloon,  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  the 
most   luxurious   splendor.     From  the   centre  of  a  circular  group  of 
figures  in  bas-relief,  forming  the  middle  compartment  of  the  richly  de- 
corated ceiling,  was  suspended  an  immense  and  costly  chandelier,  the 
pendents  of  which  were  as  large  as  eggs,  and  —  as  if  the  blaze  of  light 
It  afforded  were  insufficient  —  bronze  candelabra,  supported  on  brackets 
of  Italian  marble,  were  arranged  along  the  walls.     The  floor  was  car- 
peted with  the  richest  woof  of  Persia,  and  pictures  and  statues  of  the  most 
voluptuous  cast  met  the  eye  on  every  side.      Ottomans,  covered  with 
rose-colored  damosk,  occupied  two  series  of  draperied  recesses  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  saloon.     At  short  intervals,  tables  were  set  out, 
with  every  variety  of  refreshments,  while  at  either  end,  large  mirrors 
doubled  the  seeming  extent  of  this  vista  of  profusion.     But  the  few 
guests  who  here  and  there  lounged  upon  ottomans,  or  languidly  partook 
of  the  ostentatious  banquet,  were  little  in  keeping  with  the  scene  around 
them.    Jaded,  haggard,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  stupifled  by  intoxica- 
tion, they  looked  more  like  the  misplaced  tenants  of  a  mad-house,  than 
legitimate  guests  in  such  a  palace  of  enchantment.     Their  presence 
there  was  a  proof  that  the  *  fickle  goddess*  had  been  unkind,  for  where 
is  the  gambler  who  would  linger  even  among  the  bowers  of  Paradise, 
while  within  hearing  of  the  dice-box,  if  he  had  the  wherewithal  to  stake 
on  the  *  hazard  of  the  die  ?'     Declining  the  refreshments  offered  to  us  by 
the  waiters,  we  walked  to  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment,  and  Signar 
Diavolo,  throwing  aside  the  curtains  from  a  recess  in   the   wall,  un- 
closed a  door  which  they  had  concealed,  and,  followed  by  me,  entered 
another  apartment.     It  was  a  large  square,  or  rather  octagon  hall  fitted 
up  less  gaudily,  but  scarcely  less  expensively,  than   the  one  we  had 
quitted,  and  filled  ^vith  the  paraphernalia,  the  harpies  and  the  rietims 
of  play.     Rouge  et  Noir  was  the  game.     In  the  middle  of  the  room, 
surrounded  by  twenty  or  thirty  players,  stood  a  long  oval  table,  covered 
with  green  cloth.     Each  end  was  divided  into  two  compartments,  and 
the  centre  of  each  compartment  was  occupied  by  a  small  piece  of  red  or 
black  cloth,  to  mark  the  distinction  between  the  divisions  of  rouge  and 
noir.     On  each  side  of  the  table,  midway  its  length,  sat  two  men  upon 
raised  seats,  called,  as  my  familiar  informed  me,  the  groom-porter  and 
croupier  —  the  office  of  one  being  to  deal  and  call  the  game,  —  that  of  the 
other  to  draw  or  pay  the  stakes.     For  this  purpose,  the  latter  was  fur- 
nished with  an  instrument  shaped  like  a  hoe,  with  which  he  pulled  the 
money  toward  him  in  the  one  case,  and  pushed  it  over  to  the  players,  in 
the  other.      Lamps,  with  circular  reflecting  shades,  hung  overhead, 
throwing  the  full  blaze  of  their  lustre  on  the  glittering  piles  of  gold  and 
silver,  intermingled  with  bank  notes,  which  lay  immediately  beneath, 
while  they  left  the  remoter  space  in  comparative  gloom. 

A  confusion  of  execrations  and  exultations,  mingled  with  a  sharp, 
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monotonoxis,  and  often-repeated  cry  of  *  Make  your  game,  gent'men, 
make  your  game/  '  Qame  is  made/  etc.,  now  assailed  my  ears. 

*  A  coup  has  just  been  dealt,'  observed  my  companion,  *  and  you  hear 
the  usual  accompaniments  of  cursing  and  self-gratulation  which  mark 
its  result,  together  with  the  accustomed  technical  warning  of  the  dealer 
to  the  players  to  make  their  bets  before  the  commencement  of  the  next. 
We  will  see  this  event,  which,  as  it  is  the  last  in  the  deal,  will  be  a 
heavy  one,  and  then  sit  down.' 

'  Game  made  ?'  repeated  the  dealer  :  *  Game  is  made,'  —  and  he  Cjom- 
menced  dealing. 

*  Thirty-nine  black,'  said  he,  naming  the  nimiber  of  pips  in  a  line  of 
six  or  seven  cards,  which  he  spread  out,  &ce  upward,  before  him. 

The  countenances  of  those  whose  money  was  on  the  red,  where  £blt 
the  heaviest  stakes  lay,  broadened  and  brightened,  while  the  visages  of 
such  as  had  backed  black,  became  proportionably  elongated ;  and  one 
man,  who  had  thrown  down  a  rouleau  of  notes  on  the  latter,  gave  a  deep 
groan,  and  pressed  his  hands  over  his  ears  and  eyes,  as  if  to  avoid  hear- 
ing and  seemg  the  expected  catastrophe. 

*  Forty!  —  bla^k  winsP  exclaimed  the  groom-porter,  as  he  laid  down 
a  second  line  of  cards  under  the  first :  *  draw  the  red.' 

*  Hurrah  I'  shouted  he  of  the  rouleau, — *  hurrah  !  Ha !  ha  1  ha !' — 
and  he  laughed  hysterically. 

*Fire  and  fury !  —  it 's  not  possible  I'  —  said  a  trembling  punter,  who 
had  ventured  his  all  on  rouge. 

'Shall  I  count  the  cards  again?'  said  the  dealer,  with  a  supercilious 
sneer,  as  he  separated  them,  with  a  hand  glittering  with  jewels. 

'  Lend  me  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  on  ihat,^  said  a  young  exquisite, 
in  an  under  tone,  as  he  passed  a  richly-chased  gold  snufiT-box  to  the 
banker. 

*  With  pleasure,  captain  —  two  hundred^  if  you  like,*  was  the  soft 
reply. 

*  Will  you  let  me  have  ten  pounds  ?'  asked  a  carelessly-dressed  but 

fentlemanly-looking  young  man,  addressing  the  same  individual :  *  I 
ave  lost  my  last  shilling.' 

*  What  have  you  to  leave  as  security  ?'  returned  the  harpy,  coldly. 
•Nothing  but  my  word  of  honor  that  I  will  repay  you;  but  you  may 

trust  to  that.^ 

*  'Tis  n't  negotiable,'  said  the  wretch,  with  a  grin. 

'  For  God's  sake,  dont  trifie  with  me !'  exclaimed  the  applicant,  in  a 
voice  choking  with  emotion.  *  It  is  —  it  is  —  to  buy  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren bread.  I  have  lost  a  quarter's  salary  to-night,  and  I  have  not  a  friend 
in  the  world  who  will  assist  me,  —  for  alas !  who  will  aid  a  gambler?' 

'Can't  help  it,'  said  the  former  speaker:  you  should  have  had  more 
prudence :  we  don't  force  gentlemen  to  play.  There 's  a  gentleman,' 
continued  he,  pointing  to  a  man  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  whose 
military  dress,  splendid  gold  watch-chain,  rings,  etc.,  seemed  little  in 
keeping  with  the  coarseness  of  his  countenance,  speech,  and  manners, — 
*  who  has  won  a  thousand  of  us  to-night,  and  we  dont  ask  Am  for  a 
loan.  Every  body  can't  win ;  sorry  for  you  Sir,  but  —  really  —  can't 
assist  you.' 

*  God  help  me !'  said  the  unfortunate  man,  as,  dashing  his  hat  over 
his  eyes,  he  turned  to  leave  the  room.  '  God  help  me  P  The  words  were 
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simple,  but  the  tone  of  utter  abandonment  in  which  they  were  uttered, 
was  heart-rending. 

*  Tell  the  porters  not  to  admit  that  gentleman  again,  till  further 
orders,'  said  the  person  he  had  solicited,  to  the  waiter,  adding,  in  a 
sneering  whisper,  '  which  w^ill  be  given  when  his  next  quarter's  salary 
is  due.' 

*  Let  us  take  our  seats  at  the  table,'  said  my  Fides  Achates, '  and  while 
they  are  sorting  the  cards  for  a  new  deal,  I  will  sketch  you  the  charac- 
ters of  some  of  the  players.'     We  seated  ourselves  accordin|;ly. 

*  That  tall,  cadaverous,  middle-asfed  man  opposite,'  he  contmued,  indi- 
cating, by  his  glance,  a  person  with  a  parchment  complexion,  and  fixed, 
filmy  eyes,  whose  convulsive  movements  fave  him  the  appearance  of  a 
galvanized  corpse,  '  is  a  Scotchman,  who  lately  sold  his  commission  — 
a  captaincy —  in  the  army,  imder  the  impression  that  he  had  discovered 
a  system  which  would  insure  him  victory  at  all  games  of  chance.  He 
has  already  lost  two  thirds  of  his  money,  yet  still,  with  trembling  hand 
and  palsied  frame,  he  continues  to  practice  his  infallible  plan,  as  if 
mathematical  calculations  could  defeat  the  legerdemain  of  tht^e  trained 
plunderers.  That  fine  looking  young  fellow  next  him,  is  a  young 
irishman,  who  has  but  just  made  his  debvt  in  the  sporting  world,  yet 
has  even  now  spent  all  his  ready  cash,  and  mortgaged  for  half  their 
value  the  rich  acres  of  his  paternal  heritage.' 

*  Who  is  that  remarkably  tall  man,  with  the  hook-nose,  and  flowing 
hair  V  inquired  I,  interrupting  my  informant :  *  I  think  I  have  seen 
him  before,  and  that  in  the  pulpit.' 

*  Ha!  ha!  —  you  mistake  him  for  I g.     They  strongly  resemble 

each  other  in  person,  nor  is  there  so  much  difference  in  their  callings  as 
might  appear  at  first  sight  One  performs  on  a  stage,  in  Drury  Lane, 
the  other  in  Newman-street,  —  and  one  exhibition  is  about  as  theatri- 
cal as  the  other.  The  former  opens  all  hearts,  and  purses,  by  means 
of  strains  which  Orpheus  would  have  envied ;  the  latter  arrives  at  the 
aame  end,  through  the  agency  of  a  stem  brow,  an  impressive  voice,  and 
something,  compounded  of  impudence  and  enthusiasm,  which  fooiM 
mistake  for  inspiration.' 

*  This,  then,  is  P ni,'  said  I. 

*  Yes,'  returned  my  guide :  *  you  see  the  celebrated  juggler,  who,  — 
having  discovered  that  peculiar  action  of  horse-hair  upon  catgut,  which 
is  necessary  to  gull  John  Bull  out  of  his  guineas  —  treats  him  to  a  few 
acrapes  and  grimaces,  receives  his  thousands  from  the  dramatic  trea- 
sury, speeds  to  the  gaming  table,  and,  damning  any  starving  beffgar 
who  may  supplicate  him  for  a  penny  on  the  road,  loses  the  whole 
amount,  returns  to  his  professional  duties,  fiddles,  receives,  and  is  agaia 
plundered.  The  rest  of  these  worthies  around  us,  with  the  exception 
of  a  German  boron,  a  Spanish  count,  and  a  French  valet,  are  hangers- 
on  of  the  *  establishment,'  —  human  jackals,  who  cater  for  the  principals, 
and  are  allowed  a  certain  per  centage  on  the  '  game^  they  bring  m. 
Now  look  behind  you,'  continued  my  companion,  *  and  you  will  see  a 
little  more  private  peculation.' 

Turning  my  heaid  in  the  indicated  direction,  I  saw  two  men  sealed 
within  a  sort  of  alcove,  at  one  end  of  the  apartment,  playing — as  I 
gathered  from  catching  some  of  the  technicalities  of  the  game — piquet. 
The  fiice  of  one  of  them  was  much  flushed,  and  he  seemed  under  the 
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control  of  strong  nervous  excitement.  The  countenance  of  his  antago« 
nist  wore  the  calm  and  confident  sneer  of  contemptuous  superiority. 

'  Qo,'  said  my  prompter,  pointing  to  the  latter, '  touch  that  man  on  the 
elhow,  tell  him  (m  a  whisper)  that  the  person  he  is  fleecing  ia  a  friend 
of  yours,  and  that  you  have  observed  his  tricks,  and  will  expose  him. 
You  will  see  the  result.' 

Partly  urged  by  curiosity,  and  partly  by  a  mysterious  and  increasing 
influence  exercised  over  my  volition  by  my  companion,  I  rose  and  did 
as  he  desired.  The  fellow  instantly  nodded,  gave  me  a  knowing  leer, 
and  covertly  insinuating  about  a  dozen  sovereigns  into  my  hand,  smiled 
benevolently,  as  if  he  had  done  some  very  meritorious  action,  and  coolly 
pursued  his  fame. 

*  I  cannot  keep  this  plunder,'  said  I,  resuming  my  seat. 
'  Why  not  V  reasoned  my  Mentor :    '  you  have  as  much  right  to  it 
the  man  who  lost  it:  he  pilfered  it  from  his  employer.' 
'  Then  to  him  it  ought,  in  justice,  to  be  restored.' 

'  Not  at  all :  he  holds  an  office  under  government,  and  of  course 
filched  it  from  the  treasury.' 

*  Then  it  belongs  to  the  administration.' 

*  No,  they  unjustly  taxed  the  people  to  obtain  it.' 
'  It  is  the  property  of  the  nation,  then.' 

*  Why,  yes,'  sophisticated  this  member  of  the  lower  house^  —  *  but  as  I 
don't  see  how  you  could  beneficially  divide  such  a  sum  amongst  a 
population  of  twenty  millions,  I  think  you  may  as  well  act  as  their 
representative,  and  Keep  it  yourself 

'  Make  your  game,  gent'men,  —  last  deal  to-night,  —  only  cards  for 
three  coups  more,'  vociferated  the  groom-porter. 
Two  highly  successful  ones  for  the  bank  followed. 

*  Last  coup,  gent'men,'  said  the  official. 

Hoping  to  recover,  or  at  least  mitigate,  their  losses,  many  of  the 
players  staked  their  remaining  funds  on  the  coming  event,  and  every 
eye  was  bent  with  deep  anxiety  on  the  dealer. 

*  Thirty-one,'  said  he,  —  *  thirty-one  —  apreSf*  —  and  the  stakes  were 
raked  into  a  marked  space,  where  they  were  to  remain  for  the  decision 
of  another  coup  ;  all  *  trente  un  apres,*  being,  as  my  companion  informed 
me,  a  clear  profit  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Hell,  since,  in  such  cases,  the 
winnings  were  paid,  but  not  the  losings.  Cards  for  a  second  coup  were 
now  taken  promiscuously  from  those  already  dealt,  and  the  dealer  once 
more  commenced  his  operations. 

*  Thirty-two  black  —  thirty-three  —  red  loses,^  said  that  functionary  ; 
and  anon  the  long  hoe  of  the  croupier  was  at  work  dragging  in  tne 
heaps  of  money  from  rouge,  and  returning  the  triffing  stakes  of  the  bet- 
ters on  tufir. 

*  I'm  just  clean  done !'  said  the  Scotchman. 

*  Be  gar,  I  am  de  smash  up  I'  cried  the  Frenchman. 

'  Och  I  thunder  1  —  what  sort  of  a  coup  d'ye  call  that  V  —  shouted  the 
son  of  St.  Patrick. 

'  That,  Sir,'  said  the  cashier,  with  a  bow,  as  he  carelessly  tossed  the 
money  into  an  open  cash-box  before  him  —  *  that,  Sir,  is  what  toe  call  a 
coup  de  grab  P 

As  play  had  been  announced  to  have  concluded  for  the  night,  or 
rather  morning,  the  room  was  soon  nearly  emptied  of  its  occupants  — 
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my  cicerone  and  I  being*  the  last  lingerers,  save  the  two  proprietors,  who 
remained  to  divide  the  spoils.  At  this  period,  and  just  as  we  were  about 
leaving  the  hall,  there  was  a  sound  of  voices,  in  loud  and  peremptory 
altercation,  from  the  adjoining  saloon.  In  an  instant  after,  the  door 
which  communicated  from  it  was  thrown  open,  and  two  athletic  young 
men,  apparently  intoxicated,  rushed  into  the  play  room. 

*  Hillo  i  old  boy,'  exclaimed  one  of  them,  addressing  the  eldest  of  the 
two  Hellites :  *  Hillo  !  —  not  going  to  shut  up  store  yet  V 

*  Finished  for  this  evening,  Sir,'  said  the  man  to  whom  he  had  spoken^ 
with  a  bow. 

*  Oh  !'  replied  the  former  speaker,  *  as  you  've  already  turned  three 
hours  of  morning  into  evening,  I  guess  it  won't  make  much  odds  adding 
an  extra  one  to  the  account.  Just  wake  up,  commodore,  and  look  here,' 
he  continued,  taking  from  his  pocket  and  shaking  a  purse,  well  filled 
with  gold  and  notes,  before  the  dazzled  optics  of  the  black-leg  :  *  I  mean 
to  lose  this,  or  break  your  bank,  before  I  clear  out* 

The  sight  of  the  money,  and  the  apparent  inebriation  of  its  owner, 
were  too  much  for  the  cupidity  of  the  principal  villain.  He  glanced 
inquiringly  at  his  colleague,  and  was  answered  by  an  assenting  nod. 

*  Well,  gentlemen,'  said  the  former,  *  we  '11  accomodate  you  with  one 
deal,  —  though  I  assure  you  we  are  breaking  the  rules  of  the  Club  in 
obliging  you.' 

Cards  were  shufSed  and  cut,  and  the  brothers,  for  such,  from  their 
strong  resemblance,  I  took  them  to  be,  seated  themselves  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  table,  one  near  the  groom-porter,  the  other  at  the  side  of 
the  croupier. 

•These  young  men,'  said  my  guide,  are  from  your  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  —  Kentuckians,  I  believe :  they  have  lost  large  sums  of  money 
here,  and  suspecting  foul  play,  are  feigning  drunkenness,  in  order  to 
throw  these  fellows  off  their  guard,  and  with  full  determination,  should 
their  suspicions  be  verified,  to  have  either  restitution  or  revenge.  Keep 
your  eye  upon  the  dealer :  you  will  see  sport  anon.' 

Resolved  to  assist  my  countrymen,  should  their  temerity  expose 
them  to  danger,  I  awaited  the  denouement  of  the  affair  in  silence.  For 
some  time,  all  went  on  smoothly  and  quietly,  neither  party  winning 
more  than  a  mere  trifle,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  proprietors  appear- 
ing to  be  fair  and  honorable. 

At  length,  a  very  heavy  stake  was  thrown  down  by  each  of  the  bro- 
thers at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same  color  —  namely,  black. 

*  Watch  I'  said  my  companion,  —  and  I  distinctly  saw  the  dealer  place 
part  of  the  cards  he  had  dealt,  on  the  undealt  pack  in  his  hand, 
as  he  pretended  to  throw  the  former  into  the  basket,  in  the  centre 
of  the  table.  The  coup  proceeded,  and  hlcuck  lost  In  an  instant,  a 
grasp  like  that  of  a  blacksmith's  vice  was  on  the  throat  of  the  dealer. 
*  Villain !'  shouted  the  excited  Kentuckian,  shaking  him  as  a  terrier 
would  a  weasel,  '  I  've  caught  you  at  last  P 

The  croupier,  who  was  vis^-vis  with  his  colleague,  was  immediately 
seized  by  the  brother  of  the  assailant,  in  a  similar  delicate  manner, 
and  thus  resistance,  or  cry  for  succor,  was  rendered  impossible.  But 
they  did  not  attempt  either,  and  seemed  as  much  paralyzed  by  fear, 
mentally,  as  they  were  bodily,  by  the  unrelaxing  chnch  of  their  oppo- 
nents. 
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'Scoundrel  1'  resumed  the  former  speaker,  —  refund  to  us  the  money 
you  have  robbed  us  of,  or  it  will  go  ill  with  you.  You  will  find  thje 
amount  there,^  he  added,  handing  him  a  small  piece  of  paper,  with  his 
left  hand,  —  still  keeping  his  dexter  digits  firmly  twisted  m  the  cravat 
of  his  trembling  captive. 

*  My  —  dear  —  Sir !'  gasped  the  wretch,  deprecatingly,  unwilling  to 
part  with  his  spoils,  though  shaking  like  an  aspen  from  terror,  and  the 
choking,  —  *  my  good  —  Sir,  —  we  have  —  lost  so  —  immensely  — 
lately,* 

*  Pay  it  P  said  his  antagonist,  sternly. 

*  But  my* 

*  Pay  it  !  I  say,  or' 

And  the  click  produced  by  cocking  a  pistol  filled  up  the  pause  more 
eloquently  than  words. 

*  Allow  me  to  go  —  and  fetch  it — from  —  my  —  my  —  bureau, 
below,  —  then,'  stammered  the  rascal,  not  forgetting  his  cunning,  even 
in  his  abject  fear. 

*  What !  and  alarm  all  your  coadjutors !  No,  no,  my  friend,  —  it 
won't  suit,^  replied  the  young  man :  *  Fork  up,  and  that  instantly,  or 
take  the  contents  of  tkis,^  he  added  fiercely,  as  he  thrust  the  cold  barrel 
of  a  pistol  against  the  supplicant's  cheek. 

The  argument  was  too  cogent  to  be  trifled  with.  Notes  to  the  required 
amount  were  counted  out,  with  trembling  hands,  by  the  baffled  swindler, 
and  quietly  transferred  to  the  pocket-books  of  the  brothers,  who,  after 
giving  the  two  partners  in  iniquity  a  brace  of  hearty  shakes,  by  way  of 
receipts,  wished  them  a  *  very  good  morning,'  walked  off,  and  left  them 
to  their  unsatisfactory  meditations.  •  •  • 

'I  will  now  bid  you  good  bye!'  said  I  to  my  companion,  as  we 
again  stood  in  the  open  air. 

*  Ha!  ha!  hal'  roared  he,  in  a  tone  that  petrified  me  with  horror: 
'  do  you  think  I  part  with  my  acquaintances  so  easily  V 

'  But  you  promised,'  said  I,  with  a  quivering  lip,  for  I  did  not  at  all 
join  in  his  mirth. 

*  Promised  !  Ho !  ho!  ho  !'  and  seizing  me  by  the  arms,  he  dragged 
me  forward  with  such  rapidity  that  I  could  not  even  tell  the  direction 
we  were  taking.  Suddenly  he  stopped.  I  turned  to  remonstrate  with 
him  on  his  unamiable  conduct.  As  I  looked  at  him,  his  countenance 
changed,  —  it  broadened  —  reddened  —  smiled  ! 

*  Eh  !  ah  !  —  what  the  dev  — !  I  mean  Mrs.  Thoroughgood,  is  that 

you  f     Why  where' s Oh  !  I  see,^  continued  I,  expanding  my  optics 

to  their  full  width  :  I've  been  dreaming ! 

This  fact  was  now  self-evident,  for  there  stood  my  venerable  landlady, 
in  her  white  cap,  and  apron,  with  my  breakfast  in  her  hand  ;  and  the 
bright  light  of  an  unfoggy  morning  was  staring  me  full  in  the  fiice. 

*  Sorry  to  disturb  you,  Sir,'  said  the  kind-hearted  soul,  —  *but  I  was 
obliged  to  draw  back  your  chair  to  set  the  table,  and  you  made  such 
funny  &ces,  I  couldn't  hold  from  laughing.' 


Years  have  elapsed  since  the  dream  I  have  related  occurred,  — 
yet  so  vividly  are  its  incongruous  circumstances  impressed  upon  my 
memory,  that  I  had  no  difficulty  in  transcribing  them  from  its  records. 
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That  my  imagination  should  thus  have  run  riot  through  scenes  in 
which  1  had  never  mingled,  may  seem  extraordinary ;  hut  it  is  easily 
accounted  for.  The  graphic  descriptions  contained  in  the  magazine 
article  I  had  been  reading,  in  conjunction  with  the  operatic  diablerie 
I  had  witnessed,  were  the  elements  of  my  fantastic  vision.  Should 
any  reader  complain  of  its  dulness  or  inconsistency,  I  can  only  say  he 
has  it  just  as  /  had  it,  and  must  refer  him,  for  fitrther  satis&ction,  to 
Messrs.  Morpheus  and  Somnus,  the  real  authors,  who  are  alone  amena- 
ble to  criticism  for  its  defects.  O.  P.  CI. 


A    BATTLE-FIELD    BY    MOONLIGHT. 

The  mortal  strife  was  o'er,  and  dimly  shone 
The  waning  moon  upon  the  field  of  blood : 
Rank  u]>on  rank,  in  swaths  of  carnage  mown, 
Lay  the  dead  combatants  for  many  a  rood, 
Mixed^  man  and  steed,  in  crimson  brotherhood ; 
A  stifling  mist  steamed  from  the  f  ory  plain, 
Tainting  the  freshness  of  that  soiitiide ; 
While  with  elazed  eyes,  and  leaden  stare  inane. 
Glared  through  the  ghastly  haze  the  faces  of  the  slain. 

Bright,  here  and  there,  among  the  trampled  wreck 
Of  arms  and  banners,  soiled  with  bloody  clay. 
The  moonlight  glimmered  on  some  star-like  speck 
Of  burnish^  steel,  unsullied  in  the  fray ; 
Afar,  the  white  tents  of  the  vanquiahed  lay, 
Whence  frequent  pealed  the  victor's  bacchant  cheer, 
Oft  mingled  with  the  wounded  charger's  neigh, 
Or  ffroan  of  dying  warrior,  —  while  more  near 
A  dog^s  long,  piercing  howl  smote  on  the  startled  ear. 

It  was  the  wail  of  a  lorn  brute  that  crouched. 
Faithful  in  death,  his  master's  corse  beside ; 
Aught,  save  Ambition's  heart,  it  would  have  touched, 
To  see  with  what  devotedness  he  tried 
To  win  some  sign  of  love,  where  none  replied ; 
Then,  all  bis  coaxing  wiles  essayed  in  vam. 
He  gazed  on  the  pale  features,  as  to  chide, 
But  could  not  theur  mysterious  look  sustain  — 
And  turning  from  the  dead,  howled  to  the  winds  again. 

With  tu-eless  feet,  hard  on  the  soldier's  track. 
Through  smoke  and  dust,  had  toiled  that  noole  hound. 
To  bay  that  lone,  heart-broken  coronach. 
And  die  upon  his  post,  without  a  wound ! 
Stilled  was  the  voice  at  which  he  wont  to  bound,  — 
Stirless  the  hand  that  late  his  bend  caressed  ; 
And  he  was  no  base  changeling :  morning  found 
The  doc  and  warrior  pillowed  breast  to  breast.  — 
The  dead  Drute's  shaggy  cheek  close  to  the  hero  s  prcst. 

Where,  with  a  sudden  bend,  a  river  swept 
Around  a  vine-crowned  hill,  the  (5od  of  core 
Had  thickest  poured  his  bolts ;  you  might  have  stepped 
On  human  carcasses  from  shore  to  shore  — 
A  bridge  of  death,  which  late  the  living  boro 
To  farther  massacre ;  the  thwarted  stream 
Oozed  through  the  weltering  pile  with  sullen  roar, 
And  shook  and  swayed  it,  tnl  the  dead  did  seem 
To  move  like  phantom  shapes,  in  a  delirious  dream. 
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They  slept  in  peace,  iniensate  u  the  swell 
That  round  and  o'er  each  tombless  victim  broke ; 
Far  better  thus  than  left  half-crushed,  to  yell 
In  torture's  spasm,  for  the  mercy  stroke. 
A  few  maimeid  wretches,  seamed  with  sore  and  «mdu^ 
Vet  writhed  and  gasped  upon  the  rivers  brink : 
Thirst  burning  thurst  their  very  groans  did  ch(«e,  — 
They  saw  the  olessea  waters  nse  and  sink, 
Mocking  their  fiery  lips,  and  none  to  give  them  drink  I 

The  wolf  dared  grimly  from  his  mountain  lair. 
Snuffing  tne  steam  of  death :  then,  as  night's  queen 
Put  on  her  robe  of  cloud,  and  died  m  air 
The  maudlin  clamor  from  the  festal  scene. 
The  fierce-eyed  monsters,  ravenous  and  lean, 
Came  troopmg  onward  with  their  fiend-like  call: 
The  fang  left  utile  for  the  beak  to  glean 
Where'er  they  swept :  and  flcshless  bones  were  all 
Vouchsafed  for  vulture's  feast,  or  worm's  cold  camivaL 

'T  is  thus  Ambition  paves  the  path  to  Fame. 
Conquest !  —  oh,  re-baptise  it,  call  it  Guilt ! 
Man  —  wouldst  thou  blazon  forth  a  conqueror's  name, 
Write  his  high  exploits  with  the  blood  he  spilt : 
Lo !  Glory's  sword  is  red^  from  point  to  hilt  I 
Go  wash  11,  cleanse  it,  with  the  heart-wrung  tears 
Of  those  its  edge  has  widowed,  if  thou  wilt : 
Tear  back  the  wreath  that  laurel'd  victors  wear ; 
Behold  the  mark  of  Cain,  Earth's  primal  curse — 'tis  there! 


PHILOLOGV. 


KVMBCR  ONS. 


ST     NOAH     WXBSTEB,     LL.  D. 


Philology,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  is  a  subject,  among  the 
various  branches  of  literature,  not  of  the  most  importance,  but  rather  to 
be  ranked  among  those  which  are  secondary  in  use  and  interest. 
Probably  it  is  too  much  undervalued  by  the  greater  part  of  men,  who 
are  contented  to  conform,  in  the  employment  of  language,  to  the  current 
usages  of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  without  examining  the  origin  or 
propriety  of  those  usages. 

There  are,  however,  some  important  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  origm  of  words,  of  their  connections,  of  their 
modes  of  formation  by  derivation  and  combination,  of  their  primary 
signification,  and  of  the  analogies  or  resemblances  which  lead  to  Kindred 
derivative  senses.  Such  accurate  knowledge  sometimes  illustrates  the 
obscure  signification  of  words ;  but  farther,  it  unfolds  the  process  of 
thought  in  the  human  mind,  and  occasionally  throws  light  upon 
history. 

Etymology  is  an  interesting  and  useful  branch  of  philology  ;  but  it 
has  been  treated  with  so  little  learning  and  sound  judgment,  and  so 
much  extravagance  of  fancy  and  conjecture,  as  to  have  impaired  all 
confidence  in  its  results,  and  exposed  the  study  of  it  to  neglect  or  con- 
tempt. 

In  my  researches  into  the  oricpln  and  connection  of  words,  I  have 
found  reason  to  believe,  that  although  the  origin  of  many  words  is 
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wholly  lost,  and  that  of  others  is  so  obscured  as  to  admit  of  no  certainty, 
yet  words  formed  by  the  more  fixed  consonants,  may  be  traced  to  their 
primitive  form  and  signification,  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty,  and 
with  results  obviously  useful.  A  few  examples  will  be  here  ofiered  in 
confirmation  of  this  opinion,  and  these  will  serve  to  explain  the  manner 
in  which  I  have  treated  this  subject  in  compiling  my  dictionary. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  as  a  preliminary,  that  all  moral  and  abstract  senses 
of  words  are  derived  from  the  names  of  physical  objects,  or  from  phy- 
sical actions  and  properties.  No  person  who  has  carefully  exammed 
this  subject,  can  question  this  fact. 

We  know  that  the  Greek  word  '^p«  signifies  time,  or  season,  an  hour^ 
and  heauty,  or  comeliness.  From  this  word  is  formed  wpaiof,  timely, 
seasonable,  beautiful ;  and  dpat^w,  to  adorn.  The  same  word  in  Latin 
signifies  time,  in  general  a  season,  or  particular  time,  and  an  hour. 
From  this  word  the  French  language  has  heure,  an  hour  or  time,  whence 
heureux,  fortunate,  happy. 

The  question  now  is,  to  find  from  what  primary  signification  all  these 
senses  have  proceeded,  and  what  physical  action  or  properties  gave  rise 
to  the  primary  signification. 

The  original  verb  from  which  this  word  is  formed  is  not  known  ;  but 
by  means  of  other  words  of  like  signification,  it  is  ascertained  that  the 
primary  signification  o^ time,  is  an  event,  ^falling,  coming,  or  happen^ 
ing,  from  a  verb  signifying  to  come,  or  fall.  The  first  signification  of 
wpa,  then,  is  time  or  season.  The  sense  o^  hour,  or  a  particular  portion 
of  duration,  is  secondary,  and  must  have  been  assignea  to  the  word  afler 
men  began  to  measure  portions  of  duration.  The  third  signification 
proceeds  from  the  fitness,  propriety,  or  usefulness  o{  coming,  or  being  in 
due  time,  or  being  seasonable.  That  which  is  in  season,  or  good  time,  is 
fit,  proper,  and  hence  beautiful.     See  tide,  below. 

The  sense  of  fortunate,  whence  happy,  as  in  the  French  heureux,  is 
from  falling,  coming  to,  or  happening.  See  happy,  below.  The  first 
idea  is  lucky,  coming  in  good  time,  or  bringing  good  ;  hence,  by  an  easy 
transition,  the  sense  of  happy. 

In  our  mother  language,  the  Saxon,  tid  signifies  time,  or  season  ;  it 
has  no  other  signification.  In  modern  English,  it  has  lost  that  sense, 
except  in  some  compounds,  as  Shrove-tide.  Tide  now  signifies  the 
flowing  and  rise  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  This  sense  we  siiould  not 
now  derive  from  the  sense  of  time  ;  but  its  application  to  the  rise  of 
water  must  have  originated  when  the  nation  understood  the  word  to 
denote  a  coming ;  a  tide,  then,  is  the  coming  or  flowing  of  the  water  to- 
ward the  land.  We  know  that  this  must  be  the  sense,  for  the  com- 
pound betide  retains  the  original  signification,  to  come,  fall  to,  or  happen, 
•  Wo  if /«/g  thee  V 

In  English,  the  derivative  tidy  signified,  in  Spenser's  time,  season^ 
able,  as  fydig  still  does  in  the  Dutch.  This  sense  is  obsolete  ;  and  it 
now  signifies  neat,  cleanly,  in  good  order.  The  order  of  derivation,  in 
this  case,  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  Greek  C^pa :  time,  or  season, 
from  coming,  or  an  event ;  then  seasonable,  timely,  in  good  time  ;  then 
fit,  neat,  in  good  order.  It  is  presumed  that  every  lady  who  is  a  good 
house-keeper  wil)  admit  that  tidiness  is  always  seasonable ;  and  their 
husbands  will  agree  with  them. 

From  this  word  we  have  tidings ;  which,  in  strictness,  means  things 
that  come^  or  arrive ;  hence  news. 
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We  have  an  example  of  a  similar  process  of  formation  in  the  word 
happy.  This  is  from  the  Welsh  hapiaw,  to  come,  to  fall  out,  as  an 
event ;  whence  hap  and  happen. 

The  Latin  tempus,  time,  furnishes  other  senses  derived  from  a  similar 
radical  sense.  The  plural  tempora  signifies  limes,  and  the  temples, 
the  falls  of  the  head.  That  the  radical  sense  is  to  come,  or  rush  for- 
ward, is  certain,  from  the  fact  that  tempestas,  tempest,  is  from  this  word, 
tempus,  or  its  root. 

In  all  these  examples,  we  observe  nearly  the  same  process  of  forming 
derivatives,  of  similar  signification. 

The  word  thank  in  English,  and  the  corresponding  word  in  Dutch 
and  German,  express  gratitude,  a  sense  of  favor  and  obligation.  What 
is  the  primary  signification  ?  We  should  have  no  direct  means  of  deter- 
mining this  question,  were  it  not  for  the  compounds  of  the  word  in  the 
Dutch  and  German.  In  these  languages,  the  German  abdanken, 
Dutch  bcdanken,  signify  to  dismiss,  send  away,  or  reject.  The  primary 
sense  of  thank,  then,  is  simply  to  send  hack,  or  return ;  and  its  moral 
signification,  in  which  only  it  is  now  used,  is  the  result  of  the  continued 
appropriation  of  the  word  to  that  use  —  the  return  of  kind  feelings  or 
of  expressions  for  favors  received. 

The  radical  sense  of  justice  and  equity,  is  straight  as  a  line,  or  smooth 
and  even  as  a  surface.  The  opposite  qualities,  wrong  and  injustice,  are 
expressed  by  words  which  signify  a  deviation  from  a  straight  line  or  an 
even  surface.  The  printer  uses  the  word  justify  in  its  original  sense. 
Types  justify  when  they  are  exactly  of  a  length,  and  form  an  even  sur- 
face. The  word  wrong,  from  wring,  to  twist,  like  the  word  perverse, 
from  the  Latin  perverto,  gives  the  true  primary  sense  of  moral  evil  —  a 
deviation  from  the  straight  line  of  duty,  rectitude,  or  divine  commands. 

The  word  right  in  English  signifies  primarily  straight,  as  a  right 
line  in  mathematics.  This  is  the  Latin  rectus,  a  participle  of  rego,  to 
rule,  guide,  or  manage.  But  these  explanatory  words  do  not  express 
the  radical  signification,  which  is,  to  strain,  to  stretch ;  for  government 
\%  restraint.  Now  straining,  stretching,  gives  the  sense  o(  straight,  ox 
right. 

The  consideration  of  this  word  right  suggests  the  question  whether 
the  right  arm  of  the  human  species  is  generally  made  stronger  than  the 
left,  or  whether  the  greater  strength  of  the  right  arm,  which  occurs  in 
most  men,  is  the  effect  of  habitual  use.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
generally  the  superior  strefigth  of  the  right  arm  proceeds  from  nature, 
rather  than  from  use  ;  though  the  dexterity  of  that  arm  may  be  from 
habitual  use.  Certain  it  is  that,  in  some  cases,  the  right  limb  is  the 
largest  -  and  it  may  be  the  intention  of  the  Creator  to  give  that  arm  the 
superiority,  to  enable  men  to  apply  it  in  sudden  emergencies,  when  an 
equal  strength  and  facility  of  use  in  both  arms  might  delay  action,  by 
causing  suspense  for  a  moment  in  deliberating  which  hand  to  employ. 

Of  the  antiquity  of  this  estimated  superiority  of  the  right  arm,  we 
have  abundant  evidence.  It  was  this  opinion  that  rendered  omens  on 
the  right  hand  auspicious  among  the  Romans,  and  inauspicious  on  the 
left  hand  —  the  light  or  weak  hand*  So  in  Scripture,  the  exertion  of 
great  power  by  the  Almighty  is  expressed  by  the  use  of  his  right  hand, 

*  Gr.  \itvo,  to  be  deficient :  not  the  hand   which  remains,  or  it  left,  as  Tooke 
supposes. 
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This  preference  or  superior  strength  of  the  right  hand,  has  also  render- 
ed the  right  side  the  place  of  honor.  Of  the  antiquity  of  this  preference, 
we  have  a  remarkable  proof  in  the  conduct  of  JacoD,  who,  when  about 
to  bless  the  sons  of  Joseph,  laid  his  right  hand  upon  the  head  of 
Ephraim,  the  younger  son,  and  his  left  hand  upon  the  head  of  Manas- 
sen,  intending  by  that  act  to  signify  that  the  greater  blessings  were  to 
attend  Ephraim. 

But  of  this  preference  of  the  right  hand,  we  have  still  higher  evi- 
dence ;  for  when  Christ  had  finished  the  great  work  of  redemption,  he 
was  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God ;  and  at  the  final  judgment,  the 
Scriptures  inform  us,  saints  are  to  have  seats  assigned  to  them  on  the 
right  hand  of  Christ,  while  sinners  must  take  their  places  on  his  left 
hand. 

In  the  progress  of  language,  the  radical  meaning  of  words  is  some- 
times wholly  lost  or  greatly  obscured.  The  word  thing  is  as  frequently 
used  as  almost  any  word  in  the  language.  Yet  I  have  never  found  the 
person,  learned  or  unlearned,  who  could  tell  me  the  original  sense  of 
the  word. 

In  Saxon,  thing  has  the  general  sense  in  which  we  now  use  the 
word ;  and  also  that  of  cause  or  sake.  It  signifies  also  a  meeting  or 
council.  From  the  noun  is  formed  the  verb  thingion,  which  signifies 
to  meet,  to  plead,  petition,  or  supplicate. 

In  Swedish  and  Danish,  the  same  word  ting  signifies  thing,  busi- 
91655,  and  court  of  justice ;  ting-dag,  that  is,  thing-day,  is  court-day  j 
and  ting-hog,  in  Danish,  that  is,  thing-hook,  is  a  book  of  records. 

In  German,  ding  is  a  thing,  sake,  matter,  and  a  court ;  and  dingen, 
signifies  to  haggle  or  hire,  and  to  go  to  law ;  and  ding-stag,  thing-day, 
is  Tuesday. 

In  Dutch,  ding  is  thing,  business ;  dingen,  to  attempt,  to  cheapen,  to 
plead ;  and  dings-dag,  thing-day,  is  Tuesday. 

Various  and  different  as  these  senses  are,  they  all  flow  naturally  from 
the  primary  sense.  The  signification  of  the  primary  verb  or  radix 
was  to  press,  drive,  urge;  whence  falling  out,  happening,  or  arriving. 
The  latter  gives  the  ordinary  sense  of  thing,  which  is,  an  evenly  that 
which  comes.  This  sense  occurs  very  often  in  our  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  the  phrase,  after  these  things. 

From  the  sense  of  pressing,  urging,  was  derived  that  of  petition, 
pleading,  a  court  of  law ;  a  suit  in  court  being  a  pressing  for  one's 
right.  Hence  it  coincides  with  sake  in  our  mother  language,  and  the 
Latin  sequor,  whence  through  the  French,  we  have  suit  and  prosecute. 
Hence  in  German  and  Dutch,  thing-day  is  Tuesday,  that  is  court-day^ 
the  day  of  commencing  courts  —  and  this  practice  of  opening  courts  on 
Tuesday  has  continued  to  this  day. 

Now  historians  inform  us,  that  Tuesday,  in  Saxon,  was  derived  from 
tis  or  tiis  or  tiires,  the  Mars  of  the  North,  answering  to  the  Latin 
dies  mar  tis,  the  day  of  Mars.  The  explanation  of  this  history  is  this : 
the  word  thiyig  was  originally  thig,  n  being  casual,  as  in  the  Latin 
tango,  factum.  Tiig,  tig,  is  strife,  contention,  combat;  and  strife 
deified  made  the  fabulous  Teutonic  god  of  war,  or  combat.  Tuesday, 
then,  is  the  day  of  strife,  or  of  combat,  when  courts  were  opened  for 
the  trial  of  causes,  or  perhaps  when  right  was  sought  by  private  combat, 
according  to  the  practice  of  rude  nations. 
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In  this  manner,  we  are  all  able  to  explain  and  prove  important  histo- 
rical facts,  which,  without  etymology,  or  the  derivation,  connection,  and 
original  signification  of  words,  could  not  be  understood. 

The  following  is  another  example.  The  words  smite  and  slay  radi- 
cally signify  solely  to  strike ;  but  by  usage,  they  have  come  to  signify  to 
kill.  To  slay  a  bargain  was  good  English  in  our  mother  language ; 
but  we  now  use  the  phrase  to  strike  a  bargain,  from  the  practice  of 
ratifying  agreements,  by  striking  and  shaking  hands. 

The  additional  sense  of  killing  which  smite  and  slay  have  received, 
originated  in  the  use  of  clubs  and  stones  as  the  principal  instruments  of 
death,  before  the  use  of  iron,  and  probably  before  the  invention  of  bows 
and  arrows.  The  practice  of  stoning  persons  to  death  had  not  ceased 
in  the  age  of  the  apostles. 

But  the  principal  instrument  for  killing  enemies,  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  world,  was  the  club.  Hence  the  story  of  Hercules,  who  performed 
mighty  feats  with  his  club.  The  story,  when  stripped  of  &nciful 
circumstances,  is  simply  this :  In  rude  ages,  every  leader  of  a  band  of 
soldiers  or  freebooters  was  armed  with  a  huge  club ;  and  the  stoutest 
and  boldest  fellow  was  elected  to  be  chieflain.  Hence  we  read  of  many 
persons  called  by  the  name  Hercules. 

From  this  use  of  the  club  among  savage  tribes  originated  the  scepter^ 
the  ensign  of  royalty.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  shape  of  the 
scepter  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  many  war  clubs  from  the  South 
Seas,  which  are  now  seen  in  our  cabinets.  I  know  not  that  this  story 
of  Hercules  has  ever  before  been  explained.  It  is  a  confirmation  of 
this  explanation,  that  the  Latin  Scipio,  a  word  of  the  same  elements,  and 
probably  of  the  same  origin  as  scepter,  signifies  a  stick  or  staff 

It  is  by  a  knowledge  of  the  primary  sense  of  words,  that  we  are  able 
to  account  for  the  connection  of  words  which  express  very  different 
senses.  Thus  the  Latin  caTw,  to  sing,  and  caneo,  to  be  white,  are  from 
the  same  radix.  The  radical  sense  is  to  shoot  or  drive,  by  which  signi- 
fication was  expressed  the  shooting  of  the  morning  light,  or  in  general 
the  radiation  of  light,  from  which  proceeds  the  sense  of  white  ;  and  to 
sing  is  to  shoot,  drive  or  strain  forth  the  voice. 

That  such  is  the  primary  sense  of  speaking  as  well  as  of  singing,  we 
have  indisputable  evidence  in  the  Latin  pello,  to  drive,  from  which  is 
formed  appello,  to  call,  and  hence,  through  the  French,  we  have  appeal. 
Hence  also  peal,  a  burst  of  thunder,  and  the  sound  of  a  bell. 

So,  in  Heorew,  the  radical  sense  of  -»3?  davar,  a  word,  is  a  driving. 
Hence  it  signifies  also  a  thing,  matter,  business,  that  which  arrives,  like 
thing ;  also  a  plague  or  pestilence.  So  plague  is  from  Latin  plaga,  a 
stroke,  from  driving  or  force,  Greek  rUyn.  So  we  call  a  severe 
calamity  a  stroke  ;  and  affliction  is  from  Latin,  fiigo,  to  strike  or  dash 
against ;  English  to  flog. 

The  utility  of  finding  the  radical  meaning  of  words,  is  remarkably 
obvious  in  the  different  significations  of  the  oriental  pa  barak.  This 
word  in  Hebrew  is  rendered  to  bless  and  to  curse.  How  can  such 
opposite  senses  be  deduced  from  the  same  primary  signification  ?  The 
fact  presents  no  difficulty  to  a  person  well  versed  in  etymology.  The 
same  word  in  Arabic  signifies  also  to  bless,  to  bend  the  knees^  and  to 
rain  violently ;  also  to  rush,  to  assail.  These  facts  show  that  the  pri- 
mary sense  is  to  rush^  or  drive ;  that  the  utterance  of  the  human  voice,  is  a 
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driving,  or  pouring  forth  of  words,  and  that  this  art  has  been  appropriated 
both  in  a  good  and  a  bad  sense,  that  is,  to  words  uttered  in  blessing  and  in 
cursing.  Perhaps  in  the  latter  use,  the  sense  would  be  better  expressed 
by  railings  or  reproach.  The  Latin  precor,  probably  from  this  radix* 
bears  a  strong  analogy  to  the  oriental  word. 

Now,  in  consequence  of  not  understanding  the  radical  sense,  and  the 
different  modes  of  applying  it,  some  lexicographers  and  translators  of 
the  Scriptures  have  contended  that  the  word  never  expresses  cursing, 
and  of  course  that  the  word  in  Job.  ii.  9,  which,  in  our  version,  is  ren- 
dered curse,  ought  to  be  rendered  bless.  •  Bless  God  and  die.'  It  is 
thus  rendered  in  the  Italian  version  of  Diodati,  and  in  the  French 
version,  published  by  the  American  Bible  Society.  But  undoubtedly 
our  English  version  of  the  word  is  correct. 

British  ^vTiters  on  law,  in  consequence  of  mistaking  the  etymology 
of  the  word  fee,  have  erected  the  feudal  system  on  a  false  foundation. 
Supposing  the  word  fee  to  be  the  same,  when  it  signifies  emolument, 
and  when  it  signifies  a  tenure  of  lands,  or  particular  estate,  they  have 
ascribed  the  grant  of  feuds  to  a  wrong  cause,  and  considered  them  as 
rewards  for  past  services,  when  in  fact,  they  were  estates  in  trust,  grant- 
ed to  secure  future  services.  Fee,  emolument,  is  from  the  Saxon  /ea, 
or  feo,  money,  originally  cattle,  the  German  vieh;  but  fee,  an  estate,  is 
a  contraction  of  the  Latin  fides,  Spanish  fe.  An  estate  in  fee,  was  ori- 
ginally an  estate  in  fide,  in  trust. 

In  like  manner  theologians  have  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word  for  atonement,  cafar  or  cofar.  The  similarity  of  this 
word,  to  the  English  word  cover,  led  lexicographers  and  commentators 
to  conclude  these  words  to  be  radically  one;  that  the  English  word 
was  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  and  that  the  original  meaning  of  atone- 
ment in  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  cover  for  sins.  This  opinion  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  use  of  the  word  in  reference  to  the  ark  :  the  word, 
in  that  application,  being  used  for  pitch,  or  the  material  whicn  was  used 
for  paying  over  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  ark.     Gen.  c.  xiv. 

But  by  inspecting  the  word  in  the  cognate  dialects,  Chaldee  and  Arabic 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  word  is  to  separate, 
remove,  or  drive  off:  and  thus  in  its  sense  of  atonement,  it  signifies 
purification,  the  rejection  of  whatever  defiles.  Hence  it  is  applied  to 
the  sanctuary  or  holy  place,  the  altar  and  tabernacle.  Hence  the  word 
coffer,  in  Arabic,  is  used  to  denote  the  Hottentots  in  Africa,  who  rejected 
or  denied  the  religion  of  Mohammed. 

These  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  use  and  importance  of 
etymology,  when  rightly  understood  and  applied.  But  this  is  a  field  of 
inquiry,  which  is  yet  very  imperfectly  explored.  Even  the  German 
philologists,  who  have  done  much  for  interpretation,  have  very  limited 
and  imperfect  views  of  the  primary  signification  of  words,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  signification  has  been  applied,  in  derivative  senses. 

In  my  next  number,  I  shall  treat  of  the  Orthography  of  the  English 
language. 

New-Haven^  January ^  1836. 
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FLOWERS   IN   AUTUMN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *  GUT  RIVEKS,'  '  THE  YEMAS8SE,'  *  THE  PABTI8AN,'  ETC. 

I. 

Sweet  roses,  that  alone,  beneath  the  sky, 

The  mellow  skv  of  Autumn,  are  of  all 
Life's  and  remembered  nature's  blandishments 

Purest  and  sweetest,  —  ye  shall  happy  fall 
Into  a  yellow  sickliness,  and  die. 
The  gentle  heart  that  loves  your  luxury, 
Deeming  ye  pilgrims  from  some  sweeter  sky, 

This  might  appal ; 
But  that  your  purple  hues  and  delicate  scents 
Have  taken  up  abode  with  Memory  — 
She  will  not  let  ye  fly  I 

II. 

Upon  your  broken  stalk. 

Hung,  drooping  in  her  tears  and  desolate, 
Sadly,  m  wild  but  well-accustomed  walk, 

She  mourns  your  hapless  fate : 
Well  she  remembers,  when,  in  early  spring. 

The  swallow  won  his  wing ; 
How  she  has  sousht,  in  thought-imprison' d  mood, 

Vour  solituae,  — 
Glad  to  behold  ye,  speechless  monitors, 
Having  a  sweet,  sad  sorrow,  too,  like  hers. 

III. 

And  ye  repaid  her,  —  well  repaid,  in  kind  — 

For  where,  in  what  far  vale. 
Where  summer's  infant  warbler,  froni  a  throat, 
Bursting  with  joyous  scream  and  attic  note. 

Pours  to  the  blooming  year  his  garrulous  tale,  — 
Could  she  have  stray'dto  find 

Odour  like  that  ye  lavish'd  to  the  gale. 
At  the  warm  instance  of  the  Southern  windl 

Ye  shudder  not  to  die — 
Ye  struggle  not  to  fly. 
With  feeble  yearnings  striving  to  oppose 
The  blight  that  o'er  ye  blows. 
Sure  some  true  instinct  bids  ye  moralize, 
And  fits  ye  to  restore  to  the  pure  skies 

The  sweets  we  know  ye  by  I  ^ 

And,  meekly,  to  your  doom, 
Ye  bend  to  meet  the  summoning  of  Death, 
And,  with  no  murmuring  breath,  — 
Save  when  the  harbor* a  zephyr  from  ye  goes  -^ 

Resign  ye  your  rich  bloom  I 

V. 

Ah,  happy  thus  to  fall,  — 

To  melt  into  the  sleep  of  earth,  and  all,  — 

The  long  repose,  the  prelude  calm  of  heaven, 

Ah,  sweet  the  instinct  given. 

That  takes  from  Death  his  aart, 

And  schools  the  throbbins  and  impatient  heart. 
Calmly  with  life,  —  its  little  nopes,  its  toys. 
Of  sweetest  promise,  and  most  cheering  noise,  — 

Unmurmuring  thus,  like  ye,  sweet  flowers,  to  part  I 
And  such  hath  oeen  your  teaching  —  this,  I  feel, 

As,  with  a  pictured  gaze,  I  fondly  look. 

Upon  your  leaves,  where,  as  in  written  book, 
A  pure  philosophy  ye  do  reveal,  — 

So  were  ye  uncomplaining  called  to  die, 

And  yiela  yonr  parting  odours  to  the  sky. 

Ckmrlutvn,  (S.  C.)  W.  G.  8. 
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THE  PEZHOOTAH  WECHASHTAH: 

OK    IKDIAM    MAGICIAN:     AN     AUTHENTIC    STOKY    OF  THE    'FAE    WS«T.* 

The  sun  threw  its  meridian  glare  over  the  wide  prairie  to  very  little 
vegetable  purpose,  —  for  not  a  tree  or  a  shrub,  or  even  a  blade  of  grass, 
was  to  be  seen.  The  deep  snow,  unbroken,  save  here  and  there  by  a 
dot  in  which  its  dazzling  brightness  forbade  the  eye  to  recognise  a  buf- 
fiilo,  seemed  like  an  ocean  of  radiance.  There  were  no  features  in  the 
landscape  to  excite  the  particular  attention  of  the  traveler  —  no  moun- 
tains, no  rocks,  no  precipices ;  but  the  tout  ensemble  was  sublime  from 
its  dreary  vastness.  Dreary  as  it  was,  it  had  its  tenants.  Love,  Hate, 
Envy,  and  Ambition,  had  their  dwelling,  even  in  that  cheerless  desert. 
In  the  leathern  camp  there  pitched,  was  a  heart  as  bold,  a  pride  as  over- 
weening, and  an  intellect  as  subtle,  as  gave  Napoleon  and  Mahomet 
sway  over  the  destinies  of  millions. 

A  hundred  conical  leathern  tents  had  poured  forth  their  occupants, 
for  the  air  was  still  and  warm,  though  it  was  the  middle  of  January. 
But  the  tents  were  not  struck,  nor  the  dogs  harnessed.  The  horses 
continued  to  turn  up  the  snow,  in  search  of  provender,  unmolested. 
Nevertheless,  the  confusion  was  great.  Children  screamed,  women 
scolded,  dogs  howled,  and  men  spoke  in  the  tones  of  those  who  have 
sufiered  a  wrong,  and  who  know  that  the  offender  is  out  of  present 
reach.  But  there  was  that  in  each  warlike  countenance  which  told 
that  vengeance  was  only  deferred. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  women  had  cleared  the  snow  from  a  large  cir- 
cular spot  of  ground,  skins  were  placed  for  seats,  and  a  small  fire  was 
lighted  in  the  middle.  The  pipe  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  the 
swarthy  warriors  proceeded  to  discuss  two  important  questions :  *  Who 
had  stolen  half  the  horses  of  the  band,  over  night,  and  what  course 
should  be  taken,  with  regard  to  the  thieves  ?' 

The  scouts  who  had  been  out,  declared  that  so  deep  had  been  the  fiill 
of  snow  in  the  night,  they  had  been  unable  to  find  any  trace  whatever  of 
the  marauders;  and  the  assembly  was  about  to  break  up,  uncertain 
whether  to  blame  the  Pawnees,  the  Chippeways,  or  the  Assinneboins, 
but  determined  to  exact  a  bloody  retribution,  from  each  and  all  of  them, 
when  another  runner  came  in,  and  craved  to  be  heard.  The  substance 
of  his  report  created  not  a  little  amazement.  He  had  been  farther  than 
others  api)ointed  to  the  same  service,  and  had  come  upon  the  place 
where  the  thieves  had  stopped.  Under  the  trees,  he  had  discovered 
some  of  their  foot-marks,  which  the  snow  had  covered  elsewhere,  and 
was  assured  that  they  were  white  men ;  in  confirmation  whereof,  he 
produced  a  hatchet,  which  they  had  left  behind  them,  with  a  carved 
helve,  and  of  a  make  very  different  from  those  used  by  the  Indians. 
His  auditors  were  wild  with  astonishment.  A  white  man  steal  a  horse! 
Those  who  had  always  censured  the  praiseworthy  practice  of  horse- 
stealing, were  surely  coming  to  their  senses,  and  it  was  time  to  look 
after  them,  or  they  would  know  almost  as  much  as  the  Dahcotahs 
before  long.  And  then,  that  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  little  village  of 
Pembina,  whom  they  could  destrov  as  easily  as  a  boy  crushes  an  egg- 
shell, should  dare  to  commence  hostilities,  or  make  war  in  any  way, 
save  by  lying  and  cheating!  —  who  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing ! 
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One  wild-looking  warrior  instantly  started  up,  and  proposed  that  the 
whole  disposable  force  of  the  camp  should  proceed  directly  to  hum 
Pembina,  and  kill  and  scalp  the  settlers.  But,  though  he  dilated  with 
much  unction  upon  the  honor  to  be  won,  and  the  plunder  to  be  obtained, 
it  was  still  a  moot  question.  The  snow  was  too  deep,  the  supply  of 
bufialo  was  unusually  precarious,  and  there  was  some  danger  in 
attacking  a  town  defended  by  a  fort,  with  cannon,  though  that  fort 
was  a  mere  stockade.  Beside,  it  would  injure  the  trade,  and  perhaps 
some  hundreds  of  the  half-breed  hunters  would  take  part  with  tht 
whites.  The  voices  being  nearly  equally  divided,  it  was  proposed  to 
send  for  the  Pezhootah  Wechashtah,  or  Medicine  Man. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  here,  that,  with  the  Indians,  the  healing 
and  magic  arts  are  intimately  blended.  The  physician  compounds  and 
exhibits  his  medicines  with  superstitious  rites  and  incantations.  Qod 
is  not  the  only  object  whom  the  savage  sees  in  the  clouds  and  hears  in 
the  wind.  Fancy  peoples  the  earth,  the  air,  the  waters,  and  most  inani- 
mate objects,  with  invisible  and  intangible  forms,  the  dread  or  attraction 
of  which  often  have  as  powerful  an  eflect  on  the  poor  native,  as  the  air- 
drawn  dagger  had  on  Macbeth.  Every  thing  that  operates  on  a  disease, 
every  thing  that  is  supernatural,  and  in  short,  every  thing  that  he  can- 
not understand,  is  to  him  a  medicine. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Pezhootah  Wechashtah  had  been  holding 
council  with  his  own  dark  thoughts,  in  his  tent,  which  was  the  best 
and  most  spacious  in  the  camp.  None  but  himself  was  allowed  to 
enter  the  sacred  precinct  by  the  door.  All  others,  whose  occasions 
brought  them  thither,  even  his  sultanas,  were  obliged  to  creep  under 
the  skirt  of  the  tent,  in  token  of  reverence.  The  chief  of  tne  tribe 
would  not  have  dared  to  enter  otherwise,  or  without  permission  first 
obtained.  The  tent  was  painted,  outside  and  in,  with  figures  of  imagi- 
nary creatures,  more  hideous  than  the  griffins  and  dragons  of  heraldry; 
and  at  the  door  waved  a  white  bannaret,  on  which  was  depicted  a  rude 
resemblance  of  a  human  skeleton.  Here,  reclining  on  his  medicine-bag^ 
sat  the  famed  and  feared  Medicine  Man  of  the  Dahcotahs,  smoking  a 
pipe  four  feet  long,  whose  stem  j^as  adorned  with  hair  that  had  at  no 
remote  date  grown  on  a  Chippe^M^  cranium. 

The  Pezhootah  Wechashtah  \^  by  no  means  one  of  the  aged, 
withered  personages,  whom  the  word  sorcerer  suggests  to  the  mmd. 
His  stature  was  almost  gigantic  —  his  proportions  were  perfect.  His 
action  and  expression  were  ever  fijaceful,  and  at  times  dignified  and 
noble.  A  high,  expanded  forehead  gave  token  of  what  was  behind  it; 
his  nose  was  aquiline.  All  Indians  have  good  eyes,  but  his  miffht 
have  blinded  the  basilisk.  The  lower  part  of  his  mce  was  more  fiuly 
developed  than  is  often  seen,  giving,  at  the  same  time,  a  fierce  and  sen- 
sual cast  to  the  whole  countenance.  His  age,  to  a  European  eye^ 
might  be  thirty ;  but  an  Indian,  or  one  accustomed  to  Indians,  would 
have  pronounced  him  ten  years  older. 

The  interior  of  the  tent  indicated  nothing  less  than  the  dwelling  of  a 
man  of  religion.  His  gun,  lance,  and  shield  were  there,  as  well  as 
several  bows,  which  few  arms  but  their  owner's  could  bend,  and  as 
many  quivers  of  arrows,  —  certain  death  to  Blackfoot  or  bufialo ;  lor  the 
Medicine  Man,  when  he  chose  it,  was  as  formidable  a  hunter  and  war- 
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rior  as  sorcerer.  Horse  gear,  rich  skins,  and  an  abundance  of  culinaiy 
utensils,  completed  the  paraphernalia  of  the  tent 

The  Pezhootah  Wechashtah  did  not  often  hunt.  Fear  and  rererence 
supplied  his  tent  with  the  choicest  morsels.  He  did  not  often  wield 
lance,  gun,  or  bow  in  battle :  it  gave  him  no  pleasure  to  enter  into  com- 
petition, where  he  might  be  equalled  or  excelled  —  and  to  have  excelled 
others,  might  have  excited  envy.  Nor  did  he  care  to  exert  himself  to 
effect  petty  results.  It  would  have  gratified  him  little  to  have  pro- 
claimed at  the  war-post  that  he  had  shot  an  unsuspecting  foe  from  an 
ambush,  or  butchered  a  helpless  woman  or  infant.  Not  that  humanity 
entered  into  his  calculations :  such  exploits  were  beneath  his  pride.  He 
seldom  spoke  in  council,  or  entered  into  &miliar  conversation.  Indeed, 
he  confined  himself)  as  much  as  possible,  to  his  own  lodge  ;  for  his  rude 
wisdom  told  him,  that  familiarity  must  necssarily  breed  contempt.  The 
name  of  chieC  warrior,  or  hunter,  was  to  him  matter  of  scorn  or  indif- 
ference ;  though,  when  he  took  the  field.  Death  spoke  from  the  muzzle 
of  his  gun,  or  hissed  on  the  point  of  his  shaft  —  and  he  was  obeyed  as 
never  was  chief  before  or  since. 

When  about  twelve  years  of  age,  the  Medicine  Man  had  been  made 
prisoner  by  the  Chippeways,  who  sold  him  to  a  Hudson's  Bay  trader, 
who  carried  him  to  Montreal,  and  sold  him  to  a  Catholic  priest.  This 
worthy  man  was  one  of  a  mission  sent  to  the  extreme  west  for  the  pious 
•purpose  of  converting  and  civilizing  wild  partridges,  and  having  railed 
in  this,  he  conceived  the  more  ridiculous  idea  of  converting  a  wild 
Indian.  The  young  savage  evinced  no  lack  of  capacity  or  docility.  He 
was  baptized,  and  during  the  five  years  he  remained  in  Montreal, 
acquired  some  tincture  of  humane  learning.  But  twist  a  young  tree  as 
you  may,  it  still  seeks  its  native  bent.  One  morning  one  of  the  Indian's 
fellow-students  was  found  stiff  and  stark  on  the  door-stone,  where  he  had 
probably  been  lying  some  hours,  stabbed  to  the  heart,  and  his  reputed 
murderer  was  no  where  to  be  found.  About  a  month  after,  he  appeared, 
a  thousand  miles  off,  among  his  tribe.  Broadcloth  and  breeches  were 
discarded  forever,  and  the  book  gave  place  to  the  gun,  the  bow,  and  the 
spear. 

Shortly  after,  having  killed  and  scalped  an  enemy,  and  foretold  an 
eclipse,  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  man  and  a  necromancer  of  no 
mean  order,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Grand  Medicine,  the  Free-ma- 
sonic institution  of  his  tribe.  He  also  foretold  the  deaths  of  several  per- 
sons who  had  become  obnoxious  to  him,  and  as  these  invariably  came  to 
pass,  it  was  considered  certain  that  he  held  communication  with  the 
mvisible  world  ;  though  there  be  some  ill-disposed  persons,  who  pre- 
tend that  one  Cameron  furnished  him,  yearly,  with  a  store  of  choice 
poisons,  some  quick,  and  others  of  slow  operation.  Such  is  erer  the 
lot  of  the  exalted.  Set  up  a  cap  on  a  pole,  and  some  one  will  be  sure  to 
pelt  a  stone  at  it.     The  Indians,  good  souls,  had  no  suspicion  of  him. 

An  accident  raised  his  reputation  still  higher.  A  large  party  of  his 
tribe  assisted  at  the  attack  on  Fort  Sandusky,  so  gallantly  and  success- 
fully defended  by  Colonel  Croghan.  The  Pezhootah  Wechashtah  was 
among  them,  and  received  a  very  small  rifle  bullet  in  the  very  centre  of 
his  forehead.  As  he  happened  to  be  looking  up  at  the  moment,  the  ball 
slid  round  his  skull,  imder  the  scalp,  and  came  out  at  the  back  of  bis 
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head.*  His  long*  hair  concealed  the  passage  of  the  shot,  and  he  ever 
aHer  boasted  that  he  was  proof  against  lead  and  steel,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction. Seeing  is  believing.  The  Indians  had  seen  him  shot 
through  the  head,  without  falling.  So*  with  the  aid  of  a  few  cures  and 
juggling  tricks,  such  as  putting  his  hand  in  boiling  water  without  scald- 
hig«  getting  free  from  the  strictest  bonds  without  assistance,  etc.,  he 
established  himself  in  almost  despotic  authority  over  his  people. 

Fortune  seemed  to  favor  him.  We  remember  when  he  was  called 
to  the  relief  of  a  trader  by  the  name  of  Moore.  The  man  had  an 
abscess  in  his  throat,  was  in  great  pain,  and  had  eaten  nothing  for  three 
days.  He  held  Indian  doctors  in  utter  contempt,  and  it  was  not  till 
nature  was  thoroughly  exhausted,  that  he  yielded  to  importunity,  and 
allowed  the  Pezhootah  Wechashtah  to  be  brought  in.  After  some 
magic  ceremonies,  the  man  of  art  began  a  dance,  in  which  he  threw 
himself  into  such  grotesque  attitudes,  that  the  patient,  agonized  as  he 
was,  could  not  restrain  a  hearty  laugh.  The  abscess  broke  in  the 
effort, — the  trader  arose  and  walked,  —  and  the  savages  triumphed  in 
the  superiority  of  the  Pezhootah  Wechashtah  over  the  white  medicine 
men.t 

Once  only  was  the  Medicine  Man  foiled,  and  even  then  his  match- 
less effrontery  and  the  credulity  of  his  people  bore  him  out.  Havin? 
been  bound  hand  and  foot,  he  was  put  into  a  small  tent  by  himsell, 
where  he  contrived  to  extricate  himself  in  a  very  few  minutes.  A  white 
man  who  was  present,  and  who  had  been  bred  a  sailor,  offered  a  bet,  that 
if  he  were  allowed  to  tie  the  knots,  all  the  spirits  of  the  Indian  mythology 
would  not  loosen  them.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  magi- 
cian was  made  fast.  After  trying  his  best,  for  upward  of  an  hour,  he 
fairly  gave  out,  and  covered  his  defeat,  by  declaring  that  the  mariner 
was  also  a  great  medicine  man,  and  that  one  of  the  craft  could  not  con- 
tend against  another!  To  prove  this,  he  proposed  to  the  white  to  change 
places  with  him,  which  was  thankfully  oeclined.  Nevertheless,  the  tar 
gained  great  esteem  among  the  Indians  for  his  supposed  occult  abilities. 

But  to  return  to  our  tale.  The  Pezhootah  Wechashtah  was  sitting 
in  his  lent,  as  we  have  related,  while  the  council  convened,  and  thus  he 
soliloquized : 

*  The  fools  !  —  the  senseless  dogs  I  —  ay,  truly,  they  are  dogs  in 
comparison  with  myself,  for  I  use  them  as  such.  If  another  strike 
them,  he  is  requited  with  a  stab,  but  from  me  they  endure  it  tamely. 
They  counsel  together  !  —  they  !  Well,  let  them  !  —  but,  if  their 
counsels  do  not  please  me,  I  will  make  their  wisdom  vain,  with  a  word. 
And  yet  they  submit  not  to  me,  but  to  my  friends,  the  good  and 
evil  spirits.  Fools! — there  is,  there  can  be.  no  spirit  but  the  ready 
hand  and  the  unsparing,  determined  will.  Ha !  na  1  —  that  I,  who 
have  conversed  with  spirits  for  twenty  years,  should  never  have  seen 
one  I     How  many  have  perished  by  my  hands,  and  yet  they  all  reat 

*  This  actually  happened  to  another  man,  (a  very  distinguished  American  officer,) 
as  well  as  to  our  hero. 

t  Before  our  readers  laugh  at  the  Dahcotahs,  let  them  remember  the  almost  pre- 
cisely similar,  and  yet  more  ridiculous,  case  of  Mrs.  Mattingly,  who,  thirteen  years 
ago,  being  resident  at  Washington,  was  cured  of  an  abscess  by  the  prayers  of  the 
right  reverend  Prince  Bishop  Hohenlo^,  in  Gtermany.  The  Catholic  priests  all  cried 
*  a  miracle !'  and  every  imported  vassal  of  St.  Peter  in  the  United  States  believed  them. 
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quietly  in  their  graves,  or  on  their  scafiblds.  Be  it  so.  Let  them  still 
rear  spirits ;  for  truly  they  have  one  among^  them.  Let  thep  still  serve 
that  spirit.  Why  shouia  I  hunt,  when  a  tnousand  will  plod  the  prai- 
ries, and  die  in  the  drifts,  that  my  kettle  may  not  be  empty  ?  Why 
should  I  raise  my  hand,  when  so  many  shake  the  spear  at  my  bidding  ? 

Why  should  I  marry  ? And  so  it  should  be.    The  dog,  and  the  horse, 

and  the  wild  buffalo  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  man,  who  has 
engines  to  take,  and  curbs  to  restrain  them ;  and  even  so  it  is  fitting  that 
the  souls  of  mud  and  clay  around  me  should  obey  my  guiding  hand, 
and  minister  to  my  will.  O,  Chankomanee,  my  son,  my  son  ! — why 
can  I  not  bequeath  this  power  to  thee  !     Why  can  I  not  give  thee  thy 

fitther's  head,  for  his  hand  thou  hast' 

Here  the  meditations  of  the  mas^ician  were  interrupted  by  three 
strokes  of  a  stick  on  the  outside  of  his  leathern  tabernacle,  the  usual 
form  of  requesting  admittance.  A  young  and  passably-handsome 
squaw  crept  in,  and  stood  before  him,  with  her  hands  folded,  and  her 
eyes  cast  down. 

*  Father,'  she  said,  *  the  thieves  are  discovered,  and  my  husband  is 
returned.* 

•  And  what  then  V  replied  the  sage.  *  If  he  had  returned  before  day, 
thou  wouldst  have  had  more  cause  to  be  thus  abashed.  But  fear 
nothing;'.  Thou  hast  acted  in  obedience  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  hast  no 
cause  for  fear  or  shame.  Thou  art  under  his  protection.  Thinkest 
thou  I  needed  the  lardy  information  of  thy  husband,  to  tell  them  where 
their  steeds  are  gone  ?  Long  ere  I  awakened  thee,  it  was  revealed 
to  me.* 

'  And  wherefore  did  you  not  admit  and  inform  them,  then,  my 
fether  V 

'  Silence,  woman !  Ask  not  for  knowledge  unfitting  thy  condition. 
Thou,  at  least,  shouldst  know  one  reason  why  they  were  not  admitted.' 

The  woman  blushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair.  Afler  a  pause,  she 
drew  from  under  her  robe,  the  hatchet  lost  by  the  marauders,  and 
timidly  said :  *  Father,  the  thieves  lefl  this  behind  them ;  and  great  part 
of  the  band,  with  the  chief  at  their  head,  are  for  riding  to  Pembina  to 
revenge  the  wrong.* 

*  That  shall  they  never  do,*  said  the  Medicine  Man.  •  The  Great 
Spirit  forbids  it,  for  it  is  not  the  hats*  of  Pembina,  who  have  the  horses. 
Well  do  I  know,  who  the  hatchet  belongs  to.  But  why,  foolish  woman, 
dost  thou  weep  ?* 

•  Because,  father,*  she  replied,  •  I  fear  for  thee.* 
The  wizzard  laughed. 

*  Laugh  not,*  she  said,  *  I  am  but  a  weak,  fond  woman,  but  I  speak 
not  with  a  forked  tongue.  Thou  knowest  that  my  husband  and  his  two 
brothers,  have  ever  thwarted  thy  will,  and  derided  thy  knowledge  and 
thy  wisdom.  Nay,  more;  my  husband  has  threatened,  that  he  will 
make  trial  of  thy  invulnerability,  the  first  time  thou  dost  cross  him  in 
council,  and  to-day  he  has  declared  for  war.  And  he  says,  that  if  no 
one  else  will  follow  him,  he  will  himself  and  alone,  bring  a  scalp  from 
Pembina.* 

•  Go,*  said  the  Pezhootah  Wechashtah,  scornfully ; « the  snow  is  deep, 

^  Men  with  haU.  ~t.  e,  white  men. 
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and  Ids  feet  wUl  be  cold.  I  will  give  him  moccasins  for  his  journey.' 
He  took  from  a  bag  a  pair  of  moccasins  and  socks,  and  handed  them  to 
his  paramour.  *  When  he  starts  for  Pembina,  and  not  before,  give  him 
these.  But,  as  thou  lovest  thy  life,  give  them  to  no  other,  or  let  mortal 
know  that  thou  hadst  them  from  me.  What  now  ?  —  is  there  aught 
more?  Fearest  thou  still,  and  thinkest  thou  that  the  spirits  who  do  my 
bidding  will  suffer  him  to  harm  me  V 

*  I  know  that  my  father  is  wise  and  terrible,'  replied  the  woman* 
*  but  still  I  fear  for  him.  Yet  it  is  not  that.  They  say — they  say,'  she 
stanunered,  —  *  that  he  is  to  marry  the  chiefs  daughter,  though  she  be 
betrothed  to  my  brother-in-law.' 

*  Heed  not  thou  that,'  returned  the  dangerous  man.  *  Many  wives  I 
may  have;  for  I  must  strengthen  my  hands,  but  thou  art  my  only 
beloved.  Dry  thy  tears,  and  listen.  To-day  thy  husband  will  fire  his 
gun  at  me;  it  may  be,  twice.  Take  this  bullet.  Go  to  thy  lodge» 
draw  that  which  is  in  his  gun,  and  put  this  in  its  place.  Then,  if  he 
would  fire  again,  take  this  other  bullet  and  give  it  to  him.  Be  careful 
not  to  mistake  them.  And  now,  begone :  thou  hast  tarried  here  too 
long.  If  thou  dost  but  lisp  what  has  but  now  passed,  thy  tongue  shall 
cleave  to  thy  palate  !' 

The  woman  withdrew,  and  he  of  whom  it  mi^ht  be  said  that  '  he 
never  spared  man  in  his  anger,  or  woman  in  his  lust,'  proceeded  to 
seek  the  council.  He  passed  the  messengers  on  his  way,  without 
deigning  to  listen  to  them,  and  burst  into  the  centre  of  the  assembly. 
Throwing  his  robe  from  his  massive  shoulders,  he  began : 

*  The  Great  Spirit  speaks  through  my  voice,  and  the  spirits  of  the  air, 
and  the  spirits  of  the  earth,  and  the  spirits  of  the  waters,  are  stirring 
within  me.  Cro  not  to  Pembina !  A  black  cloud  hangs  over  the  path, 
and  the  earth  yawns  at  the  end  of  it.  In  the  clouds  of  the  night,  a 
spirit  stood  by  me,  and  pointed  to  the  North,  and  I  looked,  and  our 
horses  were  not  among  our  English  brethem ;  therefore  strike  them  not. 
He  pointed  to  the  South,  and  I  looked,  and  lo !  a  score  of  mounted 
Long  Knives,  driving  our  cattle  before  them.  And  the  Spirit  withdrew, 
and  my  eyes  closed.  The  Northen  foot  is  of  lead,  the  war-eagle 
screams,  and  his  hunger  must  not  be  appeased.  Famine  is  in  the  land  — 
the  buflalo  roams  afar  —  no  powder,  no  guns,  no  blankets.  The  Evil 
Spirits  fi^ash  their  teeth  —  men  fjsdnt — the  cannon  roars,  and  women 
and  children  shriek' 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  frantic  gestures,  and  frothing  at  the 
mouth,  he  continued  his  wild  and  incoherent  rhapsody,  every  sentence 
having  some  obscure  allusion  to  the  evils  to  be  auprehendea  from  the 
measure  proposed.     At  last  he  fell,  as  if  exhausted. 

'  He  has  not  been  out  of  his  lodge  for  three  days,'  said  an  Indian,  ^  or 
spoken  with  any  one,  and  yet  he  knows  what  has  haj^ned,  and  who 
has  done  it  I' 

*  Look  1'  cried  another,  *  he  has  gotten  the  hatchet  that  the  £lk-at-Bay 
brought  in.  A  moment  ago,  it  lay  by  the  council-fire,  and  no  one  has 
touched  it  1' 

The  Elk-at-Bay  rose  and  delivered  himself  in  the  plain,  simple  terms 
in  which  an  Indian  always  expresses  his  thoughts,  unless  when  about 
to  perpetrate  a  premeditated  speech.  *  Foolish  mough  they  be,'  said  he, 
'  in  some  things,  the  men  witn  hats  are  wiser  than  we.     They  laugh  at 
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'  See  1'  said  the  Medicine  Man, '  the  senseless  wood  weeps  blood  at  the 
impiety  of  your  first  attempt/  • 

It  was  even  so.  The  bullet  had  recoiled  from  the  mark,  leaving  a  dark 
red  stain  where  it  had  struck.  All  present  were  lost  in  amazement 
•  You  win  now  give  up  your  intention  of  going  to  Pembina  V  said  the 
Medicine  Man. 

•  I  have  said  it,  and  I  will  go,'  replied  the  other. 

*  The  foot  that  travels  that  road  will  never  return.  The  Spirit  that 
cannot  lie  has  said  it/  rejoined  the  Medicine  Man. 

'  Then  he  may  also  have  said  that  I  am  resolved  to  fling  away  my 
body,*  answered  the  Elk. 

£ven  those  minds  which  are  least  accessible  to  superstition,  are  some* 
times  affected  by  it.  The  doomed  man  blackened  nis  &ce  with  soot^ 
arranged  his  arms,  took  a  change  of  moccasins,  and  departed,  singing 
his  death-song,  for  he  felt  assured  that  he  was  taking  the  war-path  for 
the  last  time.  A  few  days  after,  his  dead  body  was  found  in  a  wood  on 
the  river  Aux  Pares.  The  lower  limbs  were  frightfully  swollen,  and 
the  whole  body  was  purple.  Congelation  had  evidently  arrested  the 
process  of  decomposition,  while  the  subject  was  yet  alive. 

The  spring  advanced,  and  the  Pezhootah  Wechashtah  had  not  yet 
succeeded  in  attaining  a  union  with  the  chiefs  daughter ;  *for,*  said  the 
old  man,  *  she  is  promised  to  Dahkinkeeah,  and  he  declares  that  he  will 
be  the  death  of  me,  if  I  give  her  to  any  one  else.  And  he  is  just  like 
the  £lk-at-Bay,  his  brother  —  very  determined,  and  likely  to  keep  his 
word.  I  would  advise  you  to  beware  of  him,  for  he  looks  upon  you  as 
the  cause  of  his  brother's  death,  and  you  will  do  wisely  not  to  anger  him.' 
Thus  he  evaded  the  terrible  alliance  proposed,  though  the  Pezhootah 
Wechashtah's  reputation  had  been  somewhat  enhanced  by  the  discovery 
that  the  horses  of  the  tribe  had  actually  been  stolen  by  a  party  of 
Americans,  as  he  had  stated.  These  enterprising  persons  had  taken  a 
drove  of  neat  cattle  across  the  prairies,  all  the  way  from  Charenton, 
on  the  Missouri,  to  Pembina,  and  made  prize  of  the  horses  on  their 
return.  There  are  some  foolish  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  explain- 
ing every  thing  incomprehensible  by  natural  causes ;  such,  no  doubt« 
will  say  that  the  Medicme  Man  might  very  well  have  &llen  in  with 
these  drovers,  in  one  of  the  solitary  rides  he  was  accustomed  to  take. 
He  was  no  fool,  they  will  affirm,  and  he  might  easily  have  recognised 
the  hatchet,  for  its  helve  was  remarkable,  and  he  was  very  capably  of 
putting  this  and  that  together,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion.     Such 

nle  would  not  believe  that  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese,  though 
ould  be  demonstrated. 
An  uncharitable  person  might  say,  too,  that  the  fangs  of  the  rattle* 
snake  retain  their  venom  years  after  extraction,  and  might  be  so 
arranged  in  a  pair  of  shoes  as  to  prick  the  wearer's  feet,  and  causa 
his  death ;  and  thus,  it  may  be  urged,  the  £lk-at-Bay  might  have  come 
by  his  death.  But  it  is  held  that  every  man  ought  to  be  deemed  inno- 
cent, till  proved  guilty,  and  a  very  good  maxim  it  is.  Now,  as  the 
Medicine  Man  never  was  convicted,  or  even  tried,  for  this  crime,  it  is 


*  We  could  easily  explain  how  tbeae  results  might  hare  been  eilbcted,  bat  then  •— ' 
our  readers  would  b«  as  wise  as  we.  Nothing  is  simpler  than  to  maJCtf  abttlkC  miM,  or 
to  bring  blood  out  of  a  plank. 
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un&ir  ta  suppose  that  he  committed  it.  Beside,  his  own  people  never 
so  much  as  suspected  him ;  and  surely,  they  otkght  to  know  most  about 
the  matter.  We  gire  no  credit  to  speculations,  unsupported  by  a  shadow 
of  evidence. 

One  day  the  Pezhootah  Wechashtah,  being  on  one  of  his  solitary  ram- 
bles, met  a  third  brother  of  the  Elk-at-Bay,  not  yet  mentioned  m  this 
narrative.  This  young  man  had  been  absent  all  wmter,  on  a  visit  to  the 
Sioux  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was  now  returning  to  his  family.  The 
Medicine  Man  was  the  first  of  his  band  whom  he  had  seen  for  a  year, 
and  well  had  it  been  if  they  had  not  met.  After  a  short  but  important 
conversation,  the  youth  turned  to  pursue  his  way,  when  the  treacherous 
sorcerer  shot  him  between  the  shoulders,  and  he  fell  dead.  The 
Shianne  was  then  up,  high  out  of  its  bed,  and  huge  masses  of  ice  were 
thronging  down,  crashing  and  rending  each  other,  tearing  up  larffe 
trees,  and  grinding  them  to  pieces.  The  Medicine  Man  cast  the  body 
of  the  man  he  had  so  ruthlessly  slaughtered  into  the  fierce  current, 
which  quickly  ground  the  very  semblance  of  humanity  out  of  it. 

Soon  after,  the  Pezhootah  Wechashtah  had  one  of  his  periodical 
visions,  in  which  he  prophesied  the  extinction  of  the  whole  femily  of 
the  Elk-at-Bay,  and  hmted  that  the  chief  and  his  kin  would  be  involved 
in  the  same  calamity,  if  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit  were  not  soon 
obeyed.  Thus  the  old  man  was  excessively  annoyed,  and  placed,  as  it 
were,  between  two  fires.  On  the  one  hand,  were  the  resentment  of 
Dahkinkeeah,  his  child's  inclination,  and  his  own  promise,  —  on  the 
other,  superstitious  terror,  importunity,  threats,  and  gifts.  Worn  out, 
at  last,  the  chief  sought  an  interview  with  the  sorcerer. 

*•  I  would  give  you  my  daughter,'  he  said,  '  but  in  truth,  I  dare  not. 
Though  I  am  old,  I  am  not  tired  of  living,  and  my  life  would  be  a 
short  one,  did  I  appear  voluntarily  to  injure  the  ftimily  of  the  Elk-at-Bay. 
You  have  yourself  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  Great  Spirit's  will  that  you 
should  wed  my  daughter.  Now,  give  such  a  proof  of  the  divine 
command,  that  the  whole  tribe  shall  cry  shame  on  him  who  contra- 
venes it.' 

*  If  I  do  so,  will  you  cease  to  be  disobedient  to  it  ?'  said  the  sage. 
The  chief  gave  assent,  and  departed. 

*  A  fine  chief  this,'  thought  the  Medicine  Man.  *  In  his  best  da3r8 
he  was  a  slave,  instead  of  being  a  ruler,  as  I  am.  To  keep  his  name 
and  his  place,  he  sacrifices  all  that  makes  life  desirable.  To  prove  his 
generosity,  he  must  be  the  worst  fed,  lodged,  and  clad  in  his  tribe.  To 
prove  his  valor,  he  must  ever  be  in  the  way  of  blade  or  bullet  To 
preserve  what  little  influence  he  has.  he  must  study  the  humors  of  all, 
and  submit  to  them.  Such  are  our  en iefs.  Better  be  a  dog.  But  I — 
I  submit  to  nothing,  —  I  make  no  sacrifice.  All  is  mine,  and  all  bend 
to  my  will.     One  family  alone  resist  me  —  but  not  long!' 

That  evening  saw  the  elders  of  the  band  convened  in  the  Pezhootah 
Wechashtah's  tent.  His  rival,  too,  was  present.  The  pipe  passed 
round,  and  then  the  host  arose  and  spoke. 

*  This  old  man  has  asked  of  me  a  manifest  proof  that  it  is  God's  will 
he  should  give  mo  his  daughter.  If  I  give  him  such  a  proof,  will  all 
here  consent  that  she  shall  be  mine  V 

All  assented. 

*  Then  listen.     You  know  that  I  have  not  been  in  the  lower  country 
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for  years,  and  you  also  know  that  no  onB  has  come  among  us  from 
thence  for  more  than  twelve  moons.     If  I  tell  you  what  is  on  any 
particular  spot  there,  will  that  he  such  a  proof  as  will  satisfy  you  V 
-  All  assented,  and  the  lover  added,  '  Yes,  for  the  thing  cannot  be.' 

'  Well,  then,  do  some  of  you  name  the  spot.' 

This  was  declined,  as  none  present  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
country. 

'  Then  I  must  name  the  place  myself  Six  paces  north  from  the  spot 
where  the  second  brook  crosses  the  road  through  the  Bois  Franc,  as 
you  go  from  the  Prairie  Auz  Fleches^  stands  a  hollow  oak  tree.  Send 
thither  a  runner,  and  in  that  tree  he  will  find  a  blanket,  a  pair  of  ieggina, 

and' He  enumerated  several  other  articles.    Dahkmkeeah  himself 

admitted,  that  if  the  things  were  found,  as  described,  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  Medicine  Man's  light  xo  ask  and  have  whatever 
might  seem  good  unto  him. 

A  messenger  was  despatched  with  instructions,  and  in  about  a  month 
returned  with  the  goods,  which  he  had  found  as  directed.  The  guests 
were  bidden  to  the  wedding,  and  the  young  lady  most  concerned  retired 
to  the  woods  to  weep  (according  to  squaw  custom,)  and  to  take  leave  of 
her  disconsolate  lover. 

*  This  Medicine  Man,'  said  the  damsel,  *  must  indeed  have  a  spirit 
for  his  comrade.' 

*  If  he  has,'  replied  the  young  man,  *  it  must  be  an  evil  spirit  I 
never  heard  that  it  did  good  to  any  one.  It  would  be  a  good  deed  to 
drive  it  away  from  our  band.' 

'  If  it  be  an  evil  spirit,'  said  the  lady,  *  it  is  so  much  the  more  to  be 
feared.' 

*  Had  my  brother  been  afraid  of  evil  men  or  spirits,'  returned  Dah- 
kinkeeah,  *  he  would  have  been  alive  now.  There  are  no  cowards  iu 
my  family,  Wenoona.'     They  parted. 


The  guests  were  assembled,  the  feast  was  spread,  and  the  pipe  was 
smoked.  Nothing  remained  to  complete  the  nuptial  rites,  but  to  carry 
the  bride,  forcibly,  to  the  bridegroom's  tent.  This  was  done,  and  the 
Medicine  Man  followed. 

He  entered,  and  found  the  chiefs  daucfhter  in  darkness,  but  not  in 
solitude.  At  her  side  stood  her  lover,  with  a  sharp  arrow  drawn  to  (he 
head.  He  remembered  his  brother's  experiment  and  would  not  trust  to 
lead  and  gunpowder.  At  the  moment  the  Medicine  Man  darkened  Xhe 
door,  the  shafl  was  buried  in  his  bosom,  to  the  very  feather. 

A  horse  stood  near,  tied  to  a  tree.  Dahkinkeeah  sprang  on,  the 
damsel  mounted  en  croupe,  and  before  the  Pezhootah  Wechashtah's 
fate  was  discovered,  they  were  far  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit 

The  wounded  man  survived  his  wedding  but  three  days,  insisting  to 
the  last  that  he  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  the  Evil  One.  According  to 
his  own  directions,  he  was  buried  on  horseback,  (that  is  sitting  on  fi 
living  horse,  which  was  ingraved  with  him,)  on  the  top  of  a  high  blufj^ 
commanding  a  long  reach  of  the  Shianne.  This  was  done,  that  he 
might  start  fair  in  the  other  world,  as  became  his  quality,  and  that  he 
might  have  the  earliest  view  of  his  friends,  the  traders,  coming  up  the 
river.  No  man  passes  that  way,  without  being  made  acquainted  with 
one  land-mark — The  Medicine  Man's  Grave. 
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TO   VIOLET 


Light  of  my  life  I — where'er  thou  art, 

My  spirit  fondlv  turns  to  thee ; 
And  every  pulse  that  thrills  mv  heart, 

Is  thine  before  mine  own  it  be ; 
Thine,  in  the  day^beapi's  blesacd  light, 

And  thine,  at  eye's  delicious  hour, 
'Phine,  underneath  the  shadowy  pignt,  — 

And  eyery  season  hath  some  power 
To  make  me  thine ! 

So  will  the  current  of  my  days 

Be  still  to  make  me  more  thine  omoi  { 
Thine  still  the  charms  I  love  to  praise, 

Thy  voice  be  still  my  munc's  tone : 
Thine  'mid  the  burning  hopes  of  youth, 

And  thine  as  manhood's  powers  unfold ; 
Thin&  all  my  soul-spring's  living  truth, 

Ana  time  but  shows  me  tested  gold,  — 
Still  ever  thine  I 


NtwhurfpiMrt,  {Mom*,) 


A   REFUTATION 


or  M.  Hume's  argument  againgt  mibacles. 


BY  THE   REV.  FKEDERICIC  BEaSLCY,  D.  D.,  PKOVOST  OF   THE  UNIYERSITY  OF  rBNNBYLVANU. 

All  philosophers  have  remarked,  that  the  difficuhy  in  the  proof  of  a 
miracle  arises  out  of  its  contrariety  to  the  laws  of  nature,  as  ascertained 
hy  our  experience  and  observation.  That  a  dead  man  should  be  restored 
to  life,  is  so  contrary  to  all  the  facts  which  we  witness  in  the  course  of 
our  aflfairs,  that  it  requires  testimony  strongly  corroborated,  to  render 
such  an  event  credible.  Thus  far  is  acknowledged  by  all  intelligent 
men,  and  the  advocates  of  religion  think  they  meet  with  this  satis&c- 
tory  proof  in  reference  to  the  Gospel  miracles.  At  this  point  M.  Hume 
interposes,  and  undertakes  to  show,  that  no  human  testimony,  however 
corroborated,  can  authenticate  a  miracle.  Let  us  see  how  he  compasses 
his  conclusion.  His  argument  is  this :  All  our  knowledge  of  facts 
depends  upon  experience,  and  this  is  true,  even  of  that  derived  from 
human  testimony.  An  invariable  experience  amounts  to  certainty — a 
variable  experience,  to  difiercnt  degrees  of  probability.  Our  experi- 
ence of  the  uniform  laws  of  nature  is  invariable'  that  of  the  trutn  of 
testimony  is  variable,  since  men  may  deceive  and  falsify.  In  the  case 
of  miracles,  therefore,  which  are  violations  of  the  laws  of  nature,  there 
is  an  ini-ariable  experience,  amounting  to  certainty  against  them,  while 
there  is  in  their  favor  only  that  probability  which  is  founded  upon  our 
variable  experience  of  the  truth  of  testimony.  Here,  then,  will  ever  be 
certainty  in  knowledge  poised  against  probability,  and  the  argument 
complete  against  miracles.  This  argument  is  ingenious,  and  deserves  a 
more  satisfactory  answer  than  I  have  ever  seen.  The  learned  divines, 
who  have  adverted  to  it,  as  appears  to  me,  have  not  rightly  apprehended 
it,  and  could  of  consequence  have  furnished  no  complete  refutation. 
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The  whole  force  of  this  syllogism  turns  upon  this  single  proposition : 
that  our  experience  of  the  truth  of  human  testimony  always  rests  upon 
a  variable  experience,  because  the  reports  of  witnesses  are  found  to  be 
fiilse  as  well  as  true.  This  is  an  arrant  sophism.  Because  men  some- 
times tell  falsehood,  does  it  follow  that  there  is  no  testimony  which 
amounts  to  certainty  ?  M.  Hume  reasons  as  fitlsely  as  the  sons  would 
have  done,  at  the  death-bed  of  their  father,  in  the  fable,  who  was  furnish- 
ing them  an  admonition  to  unity  by  his  bundle  of  sticks,  had  they  ex- 
claimed, 'Father,  behold  these  sticks  may  separated  be  easily  broken,  and 
therefore,  when  united,  may  also  be  broken.*  The  father  would  have 
refuted  them,  by  an  appeal  to  fact,  and,  as  he  did,  have  shown  them,  that 
when  taken  separately,  they  were  very  frangible,  but  when  united,  resis- 
ted his  utmost  strength.  Like  that  of  these  sons,  is  M.  Hume's  reason- 
ing, and  it  may  as  readily  be  refuted.  Because  the  separate  or  ordinary 
testimony  of  men  is  fallible  and  deceptive,  does  it  follow  that  there  is 
no  concurrence,  or  corroboration  of  testimony,  which  is  irrefragable, 
and  amounts  to  perfect  certainty  ?  When,  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  was  such  a  testimony  as  that  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists 
found  to  be  false?  When  this  lesson  is  furnished  by  experience,  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  discredit  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel,  upon  the  groimd 
that  their  authenticity  rests  upon  a  variable  experience,  or  mere  probabi- 
lity. As  far  as  the  experience  of  mankind  has  extended,  in  reference  to 
a  testimony  thus  corroborated,  it  may  be  said  to  be  invariable  in  its 
fiivor. 


THE   HUMMING-BIRD. 

Insect  bird  of  the  glowing  plume. 
Fairy  kins  of  the  world  of  Dloom. 
That  drinkest  honey  and  rich  pernime 

From  thy  vassals  in  bed  and  bower,  — 
Say,  did  the  rim  of  the  rainbow  flin^ 
Those  regal  hues  on  thy  glowing  wing, 
That  gleam  as  thou  hangest  quivering 

O'er  the  cup  of  yon  dew-brimmed  flower  1 

Rays  from  all  sems  of  the  rock  and  mine 

Seem  confused  in  (hat  crest  of  thine, 

As,  a  moment  perched  on  yon  trelliced  vine, 

Thou  stayest  thy  rapid  flight ; 
Safe  support  as  the  proudest  tree 
Would  to  the  foot  of  the  eagle  be, 
Doth  yon  slender  tendril  }rield  to  thee. 

Nor  bends  with  its  burthen  lignt. 

Thou  art  gone !  —  thy  form  I  do  not  sea, 
But  I  hear  thy  soothing  minstrelsy. 
Sweeter  than  ever  the  toiling  bee 

Out-poured  from  her  •  mellow  horn.' 
Perchance  thou  piercest  the  jasmine's  cell, 
Or  drawest,  as  from  a  golden  well, 
From  the  amber  depths  of  the  liU/s  bell, 

Bright  tears  of  the  dt wy  morn. 
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While  kisangthc  blossoms  of  gold  and  bliie^ 
Dost  thou  not  pilfer  each  glorious  hue, 
And  deeplv  thy  tiny  plumes  imbue 

with  the  colors  from  nature  won  7 
But  no,  —  for  Flora  when  cayest  dreat. 
Hath  not  a  tint  in  her  varied  vest 
Like  those  which  flash  from  thy  jewelled  breast, 

In  the  blaze  of  the  simimer  sun. 

Loi  thy  scented  feast  is  forever  spread ; 
When  Northern  fiowrets  are  pale  and  dead. 
Thou  to  a  sunnier  clime  art  fled, 

Where  their  beautv  forgets  to  fade. 
When  roses  sleep  on  the  Den(mia  stemi 
And  the  diamond  dews  all  their  leaves  b^m. 
Thou  veilest  thy  head,  and  dost  dream  of^them 

Till  risein  Night's  curtain  of  shade. 

Thou  hast  power  from  each  blossoming  thing 
Drous  of  tne  richest  balm  to  wring, 
Ana  thy  life,  if  brief,  is  a  joyous  spring,  — 

A  bright  lapse  'neath  a  shadeless  sky. 
Not  so  with  Man  — when  he  thinks  to  dip 
In  the  rose  of  Pleasure  his  glowing  lip, 
A  viper  slincs  as  he  stoops  to  sip, 

And  he  turns  away  to  sigh  ! 


AN   ACTOR»S    ALLOaUY. 


NUMBKK      riVK. 


Frederick  Reynolds,  the  dramatist,  in  the  preface  to  his  comedy 
*  Begone  Dull  Care,'  complains  most  bitterly  of  the  difSculties  attendant 
on  dramatic  composition.  Reynolds  has  no  right  to  complain:  his 
pieces  are  pointless,  vapid,  and  monotonous,  and  owe  their  celebrity 
solely  to  the  talent  employed  in  their  personification.  The  same  cha- 
racters, plot,  and  incidents  run  through  all  his  works  ;  but  Lewis,  Mun- 
den,  ana  duick  gave  a  current  stamp  to  the  crude  mass,  and  made  it 
pass  as  sterling  ore. 

But  if  Reynolds,  with  such  powerful  auxiliaries,  and  such  unbounded 
luck,  found  the  profession  of  a  playwright  full  of  annoyances  and  dis- 
agreeables, how  must  they  effect  a  young,  enthusiastic  mind,  unfriended 
and  unknown,  and  with  a  share  of  that  ill-fortune  which  generally 
attends  the  sons  of  genius  in  the  onset  of  their  career  ?  Why  have  we 
so  few  first-rate  dramatic  writers  at  the  present  day  ?  Why  should  not 
the  lights  of  learning  burn  their  votive  lamps  before  Thalia  and  Mel- 
pomene, in  whose  trains  follow  every  sister  muse  ?  Is  it  not  as  proud 
a  thing  to  rank  as  classmate  with  Shakspeare,  Dryden,  Ben  Jonson, 
Massinger,  and  Knowles,  as  with  Milton,  Cowper,  Southey,  and  Cole- 
ridge 1  The  amphibii  of  the  tribes,  Dr.  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Byron, 
Scott,  Moore,  etc.,  are  but  so  many  instances  in  proof,  that  the  drama 
would  attract  the  attention  of  men  of  genius  in  a  greater  degree,  but  for 
the  many  distressing  annoyances  or  ''difficulties,'  as  Reynolds  calls 
them  ;  and  on  these  difliculties  I  shall  take  the  liberty  discursively  to 
enlarge. 
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Successful  dramatists  bare  generally  been  as  well  paid  as  any  otber 
class  of  authors.  Goldsmith  made  as  much  money  by  one  of  his  come« 
dies,  'She  Stoops  to  Conquer/  as  he  did  by  his  three  Histories  of 
England.  Reynolds  received  from  two  to  three  thousand  dollars  each 
for  the  generality  of  his  trashy  articles.  Knowles,  who  is  so  assidu* 
ously  endeavoring  to  smother  the  effect  of  his  fine  writing  by  the  bad- 
ness of  his  acting,  was  offered  nearly  dre  thousand  dollars  for  any  play 
he  chose  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Drury  Lane  manager.  If  these 
instances  are  now  but  few  and  far  between,  it  is  because  the  taste  of  the 
public  has  been  vitiated  by  the  stream  of  French  vaudeville,  melo- 
drame,  and  opera,  which  has  been  for  some  years  running  into  and 
defiling  the  pure  waters  of  our  old  delight,  —  even  to  undermining  the 
banks  and  soiling  the  brightness  of  Avon's  wholesome  spring. 

The  immense  size  of  the  patent  theatres,  Covent  Garden  and  Drury 
Lane,  compelled  the  tragedian  to  rant  and  shout,  and  forced  the  come- 
dian to  buffoonery  and  caricature.  Pieces  combining  scenery,  dancing, 
and  spectacle,  were  displayed  to  great  advantage  on  their  mammoth 
stages,  and  the  legitimate  drama  fell  into  decay.  Driven  from  these 
large  and  dreary  buildings,  the  best  actors  found  a  refuge  in  nearly  a 
score  of  smaller  edifices,  termed  Minor  Theatres,  where  the  audience 
can  both  see  and  hear  ;  and  the  first  artistes  of  the  present  day  are  to 
be  found  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  the  enterprising  managers  of  the 
Adelphi,  Surrey,  Olympic,  and  Victoria  theatres.  Most  of  these  minor 
houses  are  licensed  by  the  magistrates  for  an  entertainment  of  music  and 
dancing  only ;  and  when  first  established,  the  performances  were  com- 
pelled to  be  deeply  imbued  with  such  delights.  The  *  burletta'  appeared, 
an  order  of  petite  drama,  somewhat  resembling  the  French  vaudeville, 
but  written  in  common-place  jingling  rhyme.  If  singing  and  dancing 
were  not  sufiiciently  frequent  in  the  construction  of  the  piece,  a  piano 
was  tingled  in  the  orchestra,  while  the  actors  were  speaking  the  mise- 
rable nonsense  the  law  allowed  them  to  utter.  To  represent  such 
entertainments,  EUiston  rented  the  Surrey  Theatre  ;  and  to  gratify  his 
vanity  and  fondness  for  acting,  he  had  Mrs.  Centlivre's  comedy  of  *  The 
Beaux  Stratagem'  metamorphosed  into  a  burletta,  and  degraded  himself 
by  playing  the  character  of  Archer,  one  of  the  finest  of  his  assumptions; 
in  such  doggrel  as  this  : 

'A  footman  sure  am  I, 
In  a  genteel  fami  -  fy.' 

Shakspeare  did  not  escape,  but  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman,  one  Mr.  Lawler,  who  executed  these  enormities.  Elliston's 
Macbeth  drew  money  at  the  patent  theatres,  therefore  he  played  it  in 
verse  at  the  Surrey.     I  recollect  the  opening  of  the  dagger  soliloquy : 

*  Is  this  a  dagger  that  I  see  before  me  ? 
My  brains  are  dazzled  by  o  uhirlwind  stormy : 
The  handle  toward  my  hand  —  clutch  thee  I  will  ; 
I  have  thee  not,  but  yet  I  see  thee  still.* 

This  is  the  sort  of  stuff  monopoly  endeavored  to  force  upon  the  Lon- 
don public,  scarcely  twenty  years  ago.  Some  few  years  afterward, 
Bootn  played  King  Richard  at  the  Coburg  theatre,  according  to  the 
text  of  the  Drury  Lane  prompt-book  ;  an  information  was  laid  against 
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Mr.  Glos8op«  the  proprietor,  and  the  magistrates  awarded  the  penalty 
of  fifty  pounds  for  every  ofifence. 

To  do  Elliston  justice,  ho  struggled  manfully  in  the  cause  of  common 
sense,  and  to  his  example  we  owe  the  total  alteration  which  has  since 
taken  place.  When  lessee  of  the  Olympic,  he  published  an  able 
pamphlet  against  the  tyranny  of  the  patentees,  and  vindicated  the  right 
of  the  minors  to  an  extendea  nature  of  their  performances.  Two  years 
afterward,  he  was  lessee  of  Drury  Lane,  and  prosecuted  the  other 
theatres  fot  doing  what  he  had  himself  declared  the  law  allowed  tbem 
to  do,  and  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  advocate  and  practice. 

The  royal  monopoly  of  the  regular,  or  as  the  patentees  term  it,  the 
legitimate  drama,  was  originally  centred  in  Drury  Lane  and  Covent 
Garden  theatres  alone,  except  a  license  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to 
the  owners  of  the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
summer.  The  case  now  is  very  different,  though  the  law  remains  the 
same :  but  the  evident  villany  of  the  act  of  parliament  has  cut  its  own 
throat,  and  the  law  is  actually  a  dead  letter.  The  new  theatre  ro3ral« 
Haymarket,  has  a  license  for  eight  months  in  the  year  ;  and  although 
the  inanity  of  the  present  proprietor  has  caused  it  for  some  time  past  to 
be  most  miserably  conducted,  it  is  the  best  house  in  London  for  the  per- 
formance of  good  and  sterling  plays. 

To  supply  the  constant  demand  occasioned  by  the  new  theatres,  and 
gratify  tne  rage  for  novelty,  a  new  breed  of  authors  has  appeared.  Bar- 
lettas,  divested  of  the  rhymes,  operettas,  where  sense  is  sacrificed  to 
sound,  and  other  pelitcs,  beside  the  endless  varieties  of  melo-drame, 
employ  a  formidable  tribe  of  translators,  adapters,  arrangers,  and  com* 
pilers.  The  manner  in  which  these  pieces  are  produced,  frequently 
hides  the  disgusting  nakedness  of  the  subject :  in  this,  the  managers 
follow  the  example  of  the  magistrates  of  Douia,  who,  when  the  Emperor 
Charles  entered  their  gates  in  great  state,  under  triumphal  arches  and 
festoons  of  fiowers,  put  a  clean  shirt  upon  the  body  of  a  male&ctor  that 
was  hanging  in  chains  at  the  city  gate. 

The  American  dramatist  suffers  under  still  greater  disadvantages  than 
the  English  scribe.  There  never  can  be  any  encoura^ment  given 
here  to  mis  department  of  literature,  until  the  whole  theatrical  system  it 
changed.  Even  the  amateur  playwright  would  scorn  to  throw  away 
his  time  in  concocting  dramas,  wnich  there  is  no  possibility  of  ever 
seeing  played.  The  '  star'  system  directs  the  attention  of  the  audience 
to  the  actor,  not  the  drama.  These  corruscant  creatures  have  their 
arrangement  of  pieces  calculated  for  the  display  of  their  own  peculiar 
powers,  and  carefiiUy  avoiding  the  remotest  chance  of  eclipse  by  not 
allowing  a  stray  light  an  opportunity  even  to  twinkle.  Tnen  again, 
why  should  a  manager  pay  for  original  pieces,  when  half  a  dollar  will 
purchase  the  last  new  successful  play  from  London,  in  four  or  five 
weeks  from  its  first  production  ?  •  The  Dramatic  Author's  Protection 
Act,'  lately  passed  m  London,  forbids  the  performance  of  any  play 
without  some  remuneration  to  the  author  :  consequently  every  piece  is 

Erinted  there  as  soon  as  performed  ;  but  here  in  America,  a  dramatist 
as  no  such  protection ;  for  if  an  author  were  to  print  an  original  and 
popular  drama,  it  would  be  played  in  every  theatre  in  the  States,  in 
defiance  of  his  prohibition  :  although,  if  an  action  at  law  was  to  be 
brought  for  infringement  of  the  copy-right  act,  it  is  not  quite  certain  but 
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that  the  jury  would  consider  a  repetition  of  the  words  before  an  assem- 
blage of  people  as  an  act  of  publication. 

Not  many  months  ago,  an  actor  wished  to  obtain  possession  of  a 
highly  popular  manuscript  farce :  he  applied  for  it,  and  was  refused 
He  employed  persons  to  sit  in  the  gallery*  and  tdce  down  the  words 
during  its  performance ;  but,  unluckily  for  these  short-hand  thieves, 
the  fiirce  was  changed  upon  the  night  in  question,  in  consequence  of 
the  illness  of  one  of  the  performers.  He  then  endeavoured  to  borrow 
from  the  actors  engaged  m  the  representation,  the  written  parts  given 
them  to  study  from,  but  they  scorned  his  dishonesty,  and  refused.  He 
then  visited  the  front  of  the  house  himself  made  memorandums  and 
notes  of  the  plot,  and  principal  portion  of  the  dialogue,  put  it  into  shape 
at  his  leisure,  went  to  another  city,  and  produced  the  piece  under  its 
original  name,  and  announced  himself  not  only  in  the  bills,  but  from 
the  stage,  as  the  author  of  the  farce  ! 

If  I  have  not  given  sufficient  reasons  why  men  of  talent  do  not  bend 
their  attention  to  the  drama,  perhaps  an  exemplification  of  someof  Bey^ 
nolds'  classified  *  Difficulties  of  Pleasing*  may  be  agreeable,  and  then, 
as  the  old  song  says, 

'  We  'd  have  you  understand  how  hard  it  ia  to  write.' 

After  various  platitudes  and  truisms,  such  as  *  Were  there  no  dra- 
matic writers,  there  would  be  no  dramatic  critics,'  Mr.  Reynolds  '  points 
out  some  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  dramatic  composition.' 

*  F\rtt     DiFPicuLTT to  pUaae  Youbbslp. 

*  Second  DuTicrLrr to  pUtue  the  MAHAfiXB. 

*  T%ird  Difficulty to  pletut  the  Actobs. 

*  F^rtk  DiFFicvLTT to  pleaae  the  Licbmbbb. 

'  F^ifth    Difficulty to  pUase  the  Audxxivcs. 

'  SCcth    Difficulty to  please  the  Nxwbfapsbs. 

'Add  to  all  this,  the  actors  must  pUcLse  not  to  be  taken  ill  —  the  weather  must  pUa9$ 
not  to  be  unfiiYorable  —  the  opposing  theatre  must  please  not  to  put  up  strong  billf, 
and  then  —what  then  1    Why  then, ^please  to  pay  the  bearer.' ' 

Let  US  get  over  our  difficulties  one  at  a  time.  The  first  *  difficulty/ 
pleasing  one's  self)  is  no  difficulty  at  all  to  an  author,  and  if  a  man  finds 
It  difikult  to  please  himselfj  how  can  he  hope  to  please  an  audience  ? 
The  tone  of  all  Reynolds'  productions  evince  how  delighted  he  is  with 
himself:  it  was  his  modesty  that  tempted  him  to  place  wis  easy  task  as 
the  first  and  greatest  difficulty  on  his  list.  He  says  in  the  same  pre&ee^ 
that  it  was  a  constant  cry,  *  Why  don't  you  give  us  a  sterling  comedy  V 
Now  that  would  have  been  a  difficulty  ;  but  see  how  he  gets  over  it : 
'  The  ancients  have  culled  the  flowers  from  the  dramatic  garden,  and 
have  left  only  the  weeds.'  Why,  Mr.  Reynolds,  why  did  you  continue, 
for  so  many  years,  to  cull  the  weeds  V 

As  to  the  second  difficulty,  pleasing  the  manager,  such  authors  as 
Mr.  Reynolds  would  in  these  times  find  it  rather  a  tough  job  ;  but  it 
could  not^have  been  very  troublesome  in  his  day,  for  he  had  many  piecea 
produced,  and  the  manager  would  not  have  accepted  them  if  he  had 
not  been  pleased  so  to  do.     This  observation  is  ungrateful,  Mr.  Author. 

No  one  need  envy  the  manager  whom  many  authors  try  to  please. 
I  was  once  engagea  in  the  former  capacity,  and  the  auires  of  rubbtsh 
that  I  was  compelled  to  wade  through,  absolutely  sickened  me  of  even 
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the  sight  ofa  maDOscript.  I  was  forced  to  remember  some  of  the  points 
of  eacD  piece,  for  the  scribblers  knew  every  line  by  heart,  and  asked  my 
opinion  of  such  and  such  passages  :  *  How  did  this  character  come 
out  I'  *  Was  not  that  situation  m  the  fourth  act  new  and  good  V  etc. 
I  do  believe,  from  the  number  of  pieces  presented  to  that  theatre  alone^ 
that  every  man,  and  every  other  woman  in  the  worU,  have,  during  some 
portion  of  their  lives,  been  concerned  in  the  fabrication  of  a  dramatic 
piece.  I  remember  quieting  one  fellow,  who  would  not  be  convinced 
that  his  tragedy,  in  six  acts,  called  'Thermopyljs,  or  The  Pheno- 
mena OF  Bravery,'  written  in  Alexandrines,  was  not  calculated  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  theatre  by  its  production.  *  Have  you  ever 
read  any  thing  like  it?'  said  he.  *  Never.'  '  Would  it  not  create  an 
immense  sensation,  if  performed  V  *  Undoubtedly.'  *  Then  why  not 
produce  it  V  '  We  should  perhaps  find  it  difficult  to  allay  the  sensa- 
tion.' *  I  see  ;  you  are  afraid  it  would  fail  ;  you  surely  do  not  under- 
stand my  tragedy,'  said  he,  with  an  arrogant  air.  *  My  dear  Sir,'  said 
I,  bowing,  '  I  confess  that  I  have  not  presumption  enough  to  take  such 
a  liberty.' 

There  is  or  was  a  manager  of  the  name  of  Farrel,  in  London  — 
Jack  Farrel,  originally  a  tailor's  apprentice  in  Dublin :  feeling  the 
cacoethes  actendi^  as  Liston  calls  it,  he  passed  through  the  fipradations 
of  stage-sweeper,  back-combatant,  side  dancer,  and  pantomimist,  and 
arrived  in  due  time  at  the  important  dignity  of  stage-managership  in  a 
London  minor  theatre.  Armed  with  such  authority,  he  would  seize 
upon  the  first-rate  parts  in  the  new  pieces,  and  murder  them  most 
manglingly.  Ugolino  never  gnawed  the  Ute  of  his  arch  enemy  with 
more  earnestness  than  Farrel  used  in  breaking  the  head  of  poor  Pris- 
cian  ;  and  many  a  poor  devil  of  a  dramatic  author  has  envied  Dante's 
hero  his  privilege  of  retaliation  upon  an  enemy's  skull  without  brains. 
Farrel  wished  tne  constables  to  remove  a  noisy  sailor  from  the  gallery, 
and  pompously  desired  the  officer  to  *  take  out  that  incendiary  /'  *  I 
never  shall  forget  the  agony  of  a  young  author,  who  related  the  follow- 
ing anecdote.  Farrel  was  pleased,  with  a  domestic  drama  of  my  friend's 
writing,  and  seized  upon  the  principal  character  for  himself;  it  was  that 
of  a  fi^ry-spirited,  intemperate  young  man,  smarting  under  real  and 
imaginary  wrongs.  He  describes  to  a  friend  the  many  insults  he  has 
received  from  an  oppressive  landlord  —  amone^  others,  the  destruction  of 
a  little  flower  garden,  and  the  death  of  his  childrens'  pet  lamb,  worried  by 
his  tyrant's  dogs,  under  the  eyes  of  his  dying  wife.  In  conclusion,  he 
should  have  said :  '  And  the  jasmine,  whose  odorous  tendrils  wound 
round  the  lattice,  and  shaded  our  humble  portal  firom  the  summer's 
heat  —  whose  star-like  blossoms  have  so  often  graced  my  wife's  dark 
hair  —  this  jasmine,  planted  by  my  father's  hand,  was  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  flung  disdamfuUy  across  the  path :  the  bright  green  leaves 
and  silvery  flowers  alike  were  dabbled  with  the  victim's  blood.'  Thus 
wrote  the  author.  How  did  Mr.  Farrel  speak  it  ?  *  And  there  was  the 
flowers  of  the  garden  —  the  jasmines  —  and  the  daisies  —  all  smothered 
in  the  blood  and  g  —  ts  of  the  poor  dear  little  sheep  P 

♦  Somewhat  akin  to  this,  is  the  recent  blunder  of  a  Western  journalist,  who,  after  an- 
nouncing; the  acutUing  of  a  steam-boat,  by  some  revengeful  miscreant,  adds :  *  Unques- 
tionably, and  without  doubt,  tlic  horrid  deed  was  the  work  of  an  xjicendiary  f 
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Now  this  manager  was  pleased  with  the  piece,  and  pleased  with  his 
own  perfonnance,  but  the  author  was  not  *  and  in  general,  it  is  an  even 
chance  between  the  two ;  for  however  difficult  an  author  may  find  it  to 
please  a  manager,  no  manager,  who  knows  his  bnsiness,  will  ever  think 
of  attempting  to  please  an  author. 

•Third  difficulty — to  please  the  actors.'  This,  bein^  an  impoasi- 
bility,  is  a  difficuhy  worth  all  the  other  five.  The  stage  is  a  school  for 
emulation,  and  when  a  new  piece  is  to  be  produced,  every  actor 
anxiously  hopes  for  a  fresh  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talent.  AH 
the  performers  cannot  be  gratified  —  there  must  be  some  bad  parts ; 
and  why  should  an  actor  hypocritically  pretend  to  be  pleased  witn 
a  piece  which  cramps  his  exertions,  and  ^ives  his  rival  a  superior 
scope  f  These  feelings  must  be  very  general,  till  the  theatres  are  man- 
aged d  la  Francaise.  Many  a  good  play  has  been  damned,  because 
Smith  had  a  better  part  than  Brown,  or  because  Wiggins  plaved  an  infe- 
rior character,  while  Tompkins  was  out  of  the  cast  The  discontented 
fi^entleman  plays  booty ;  is  perfect  perhaps,  and  attentive',  pretends  to 
do  his  best,  but  goes  over  the  course  like  the  jockey  who  is  booked  to 
lose  —  with  much  evident  exertion,  much  violent  pretence,  hut  distress- 
ing his  nag,  instead  of  gracing  him  with  the  palm  of  victory.  The 
obligation  between  actor  and  author  is  mutual ;  and  as  the  author,  for 
his  own  sake,  does  his  best  for  the  actor,  the  actor  should,  in  common 
fairness,  let  the  author  be  heard,  with  all  the  assistance  his  talents  are 
able  to  afllbrd. 

I  could  enumerate  many  instances  where  actors,  by  inattention,  have 
been  the  instrument  of  condemnation  to  unfortunate  authors.  John 
Kemble's  versu^s  George  Colman,  in  the  *  Iron  Chest*  case,  is  well 
kno^Ti.  The  farce  of  *  Master's  Rival,'  written  by  the  inimitable  Peake, 
was  damned  at  Drury,  with  Listen  and  all  the  first-rate  talent  of  the  day, 
and  succeeded  immensely  the  very  next  week  at  Co  vent  Garden,  sup- 
ported by  a  most  inferior  cast.  There  was  an  eccentric  fellow  of  the 
name  of  Powell,  at  the  Coburg  Theatre,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  not  he  of  the  Ellistoniana,  but  John  Powell^  or  Colonel  Jack,  9. 
blustering,  good-humored,  good-looking  man,  reckoned  very  much  like 
the  late  died-bi'dcep-debt  Duke  of  York,  and  Jack  prided  himself  on  this 
resemblance,  which  was  personally  and  prodigally  true.  He  had  9 
round,  sonorous  voice,  a  portly  look,  and  a  white  aristocratic  head,  with 
but  little  hair  outside,  and  less  brains  within.  He  was  .an  eccentric;, 
devil-may-care  sort  of  fellow,  and  fond  of  his  pipe  and  a  pot  of  Barclay's 
porter.  He  once  addressed  a  dashing  Cyprian,  as  she  was  stepping 
into  her  carriage,  with :  '  Harlot,  give  me  sixpence ;  I  have  spent 
thousands  on  your  sex.'  Mr.  Milner,  an  author  of  considerable  repute, 
produced  a  superior  sort  of  drama  or  three-act  tragedy  at  the  Coburg 
Theatre,  now  the  Victoria,  and  on  the  night  of  performance,  sat  in  one 
of  the  private  boxes,  with  many  of  the  dramatic  liUerairjcs  of  the  day. 
One  of  the  principal  incidents  m  the  play,  was  the  abduction  and  sup- 
posed murder  of  an  in&nt,  heir  to  vast  estates :  the  rufiian  was  secure^ 
out  obdurately  refused  to  give  any  information  *  a  respectable  old  ffentle* 
man,  a  friendf  of  the  family,  and  supposed  to  possess  considerable  per- 
suasive power,  entered  the  cell  of  the  prisoner,  to  remonstrate  with  him« 
and  worK  upon  his  feelings  by  Christian-like  counsel  and  admonition, 
and  finally  to  extract  the  momentous  secret  from  his  breast,  as  a  boy 
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picks  the  periwinkle  from  his  shell.  Colonel  Jack  was  the  actor 
selected  for  this  part  He  had  been  engaged  at  that  theatre  scarcely  a 
fortnight,  and  the  first  night  of  Milner^s  new  piece  was  John  Poweirs 
last  appearance^  *  Now/  said  the  author,  as  the  actor  appeared,  *  now 
listen  to  what  I  consider  the  best  bit  of  writing  in  my  play/  Poor 
Milner!  — the  Colonel  had  never  known  too  much  of  his  part,  but  since 
dinner  he  had  taken  in  so  much  Barclay,  that  he  had  quite  put  out 
MiUier.  Instead,  therefore^  of  the  finely-written  speech  of  some  thirty 
lines,  he  blustered  up  to  the  prisoner,  and  shouted  out :  *  I  say,  how 
came  you  to  assarcinate  that  hinfantf  The  other  actor,  Bradley, 
could  not  reply,  and  Powell,  finding  he  could  not  awaken  remorse  in 
the  villain's  breast,  went  on  with  the  second  part  of  his  subject :  *  What 
did  you  do  with  the  body  of  the  habby?^  Shouts  of  laughter  foretold 
the  &te  of  the  play.  Milner  groaned,  the  prompter  roared,  Powell 
swore,  the  audience  hooted.  The  play  was  damnea,  and  the  author  lost 
the  fruits  of  many  weeks  of  application  —  but  then  the  actor  was  dis^ 
charged!     How  gratifying! 

*  They  manage  these  matters  better  in  France/  Talma  once  said 
that  a  French  actor  would  no  more  dare  appear  before  his  audience 
imperfect  in  the  words  of  his  part,  than  to  appear  before  them  in  a  state 
of  intoxication.  Yet  I  have  seen  actors  pufied  and  praised  for  con- 
stantly practising  both  of  these  amiable  propensities. 

Singers  are  the  greatest  nuisances  that  authors  have  to  deal  with. 
Dibdin  tells  some  queer  anecdotes  of  them  in  his  Reminiscences.  A 
mere  sinj^er  never  knows  the  words  of  his  or  her  parts,  and  even  in  the 
poetry  of  the  songs,  will  make  very  strange  mistakes.  An  eminent 
Henry  Bertram,  in  the  finale  of  the  opera,  which  ought  to  run  thus : 

*  If  you  deny  us  your  applause, 
We've  neither  right  nor  might,* 

always  says,  instead  of  the  last  line : 

*  I*m  neither  right  nor  tight' 

1  have  heard  a  man  sing  the  ballad  of  Will  Watch,  the  bold  Smug- 
gler, with  thrilling  efiect,  —  yet  instead  of  singing : 

'  He  was  borne  to  the  earth  by  the  crew  he  had  died  with,' 

he  altered  it  to 

*  The  crew  he  had  dined  with !' 

Sinclair  continually  makes  a  strangle  mistake  in  Rob  Roy.  Francis 
Osbaldistone  has  to  say :  *  Rashleigh  is  my  cousin  ;  —  but,  for  what 
reason  I  know  not,  he  is  my  bitterest  enemy.'  Sinclair  uses  a  different 
punctuation,  and  says :  *  Rashleigh  is  my  cousin,  but  for  what  reason  I 
know  not ;  —  he  is  my  bitterest  enemy.'  Not  sinking  the  original  song 
in  Guy  Mannering,  one  night,  he  gave  the  followmg  speech  as  a  cue  to 
the  leader  to  strike  up  the  symphony  of  the  substituted  song :  •  Here  I 
am,  all  alone  on  this  cursed  ^oatn,  without  sixpence  in  my  pocket,  like  — 
LfOve  among  the  Roses !'  Miss  Forde,  a  vocalist  of  some  pretensions, 
played  Barl^ra  in  the  Iron  Chest :  when  her  lover  is  torn  from  her  to 
be  tried  for  his  life,  she  ought  to  sing  the  very  pretty  and  pathetic  ballad 
of  The  Willow;  but  this  young  lady  said:  'Poor  Wilfordl  he  goes 
to  certain  death,  I  fear ;  but  never  shall  I  forp^et  —  Merrily  oh,'  etc.,  and 
off  she  went,  at  a  hand  gallop,  into  the  lively  and  patriotic  song  of 
'  Merrily  every  bosom  boimdeth.' 
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A  yoimff  lady,  who  was  pretty  and  intelligent,  lately  played  Ophelia, 
and  sang  me  anatchea  of  songs  in  the  mad  scenes  vrith  much  sweetness 
and  efllect.  The  newspaper  critics  advised  her  to  try  Desdetnona,  and 
sing  the  ori^nal  hailacL  Her  *  John  Jones'  at  the  opposition  theatre 
caught  the  idea,  and  instantly  played  the  part,  hut  not  knowing  the 
original,  she  introduced  *  Give  me  hut  my  Arah  Steed,'  and  '  The  Bonny 
Wee  Wife.'  This  is  absolutely  a  feet,  —  and  the  lady  was  a  popular 
*  star*  singer  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  not  many  years  ago.  Shatspeare 
made  Desdemona  musical,  and  why  should  not  her  representatiyes  sing 
modern  music  as  well  as  wear  modern  dresses? — and  that  they  all  of  them 
do.  I  should  like  to  see  Macready  standing  on  the  stage  as  Othello, 
and  some  pretty  little  actress,  like  Miss  Watson,  hopping  round  him, 
and  singing,  *  If  1  had  a  beau  for  a  soldier  would  go.'  It  would  not 
be  more  preposterous  than  the  Italian  version  of  the  tragedy,  where 
Othello  kills  his  wife  to  an  affetuoso  movement.  Our  friend  Reynolds 
assisted  in  operatising  Shakspeare,  but  not  one  of  his  versions  keep 
possession  of  the  stage,  despite  the  assistance  of  the  music  and  the 
scenery.  N.  B. 


CARE. 


Twin  to  all  of  mortal  birth, 
Omnipresent  fiend  of  Elarth  ! 
Phantom  lone  and  gXoomv !  thou 
Of  the  stem  and  haggard  brow, 
And  the  eye  that  sleepeth  never, 
And  the  heart  that  acheth  ever  — 
Is  there  one  sublunar  spot 
Which  thy  presence  cloudeth  not  7 

Lo !  on  yonder  swarded  dome 
Wealth  has  reared  his  regal  home. 
From  whose  towering  casements  beam 
Mom's  first  blush  and  eve's  last  gleam ; 
While  within,  voluptuous  Ease 
Dwells  with  Beauty's  witcheries, 
Breathing  from  the  pictured  walls 
And  the  statue-peopled  halls, 
While  around  assiduous  press 
Crowds  in  mute  obsequiousness : 
Yet,  pervading  as  the  air, 
Thou,  ^m  spectre,  too  art  there, 
ProvmuMF,  an  unbidden  guest, 
Banquo  luLe^  at  every  feast ; 
Dni^ng  the  bright  wine  with  gall, 
Writmg  horror  on  the  wall. 
Hanging  o'er  the  wassail  board 
Conscience'  hair- suspended  sword, 
And  in  Fancy's  boding  ear 
Whispering  many  a  thrilling  fear. 

Lo !  in  yonder  fairy  spot 
Smiles  the  shepherd's  humble  cot, 
Sheltered  by  the  fi-agrant  leaves 
Which  the  shadowy  summer  weaves ; 
While  the  hum  of  sodal  beee 
From  its  flowery  trelUses, 
And  the  laugh  of  jocund  rills 
Echoing  from  the  circling  hills^ 
And  the  minstrelsy  oi  birds 


Bleat  of  flocks  and  low  of  herds 
Charm  the  listeninj^  air  around 
With  the  poetry  of  sound  : 
Yet  the  cotter's  anxious  mien 
Tells  that  nature's  sweetest  scene, 
If  a  human  heart  be  there^ 
Feels  thy  presence,  hauntmg  Care ! 

Lo !  in  Pleasure's  gav  retreat 

Where  the  young  ana  thoughtless  meet, 

With  the  graceful  myrtle  crowned. 

And  the  xone  of  mirth  unbound, 

As  the  waltz  spins  giddily 

To  the  viol's  stirring  glee  — 

Spirit,  thou  art  of  the  throng 

In  that  haunt  of  sense  and  song, 

Seen  in  many  a  darkling  glance 

In  the  mazes  of  the  dance. 

When  the  eye  foreets  to  smile, 

And  the  mask  is  dropped  the  while ; 

Ah  1  should  Pleasure  pluck  apart 

All  her  guises  of  the  hearty 

We  should  find  thee,  carking  Care, 

Couched  in  aching  misery  there ! 


Gaily  o'er  yon  sunny  sea 
Bounds  the  peopled  argosy, 
Glidinff  on  from  clime  to  cu 


ima 


O'er  that  fathomless  sublime, 
Bird-like,  with  a  faery  motioii, 
When  the  breeze  just  rocks  the  ocean  • 
Steed-like  when  the  groaning  mast 
Writhes  before  the  rushins  bbat ; 
Yet  upon  that  breathing  deck 
Thoughts  of  tempest  and  of  wreck, 
Darkung  in  the  pilot's  ere. 
Spirit,  tell  that  thou  art  by. 

Hark !  upon  the  Sabbath  air 
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Softly  swells  the  voice  of  prayer, 
And  Devotbn's  chanted  hymn, 
O  r  the  thrilling  requiem 
Stealing  from  the  solemn  choir, 
Where  the  temple  lifts  its  spire; 
Yet  like  Morn's  proud  Son  that  fell. 
Who,  as  holy  legends  tell. 
Frowning  came,  and  grimly  trod 
Where  were  met  the  sons  of  God ; 
Thou  dost  show  thy  darkling  mien 
Where  the  lowly  Nazarine 
Meekly  bows  to  be  forgiven 
In  earth's  outer  court  of  heaven. 

Lo  !  in  yonder  lone  recess 
Wrapped  in  midnight  stilUncs^ 
Bends  the  student,  passion-held, 
0*er  the  volumed  lore  of  eld ; 
Holding  commune  unconfined 
With  the  mightiest  of  mind, 
Who,  though  passed  from  earth  away. 
Still  the  wand  of  magic  sway, 
With  the  power  from  genius  caught, 
Oe'r  the  realms  of  living  thought. 
Yet  that  watcher's  haggard  air, 
Feverish  pulse  and  ghastly  glare, 
And  Consumption's  hectic  streak 
On  liis  wan  and  sunken  cheek. 


Mark  the  moody  fiend  that  lowen 
Oe'r  his  few  and  £ited  hours. 

Is  there  then  no  happier  scene, 
Crowded  haunt  or  dingle  green, 
Lordly  hall,  or  lowly  cot, 
Which  ihy  presence  cloudeth  not  J 

Yes :  beyond  that  gulph  abhorred 
Bounded  by  life's  suver  chord; 
Where  no  night  in  darkness  falls 
O'er  the  amethystine  walls ; 
Where  no  blight  befalls  the  flower, 
Sultry  drought,  or  sleetv  shower ; 
Where  no  dagger-thougnt  of  jKuile 
Lurks  behind  the  masked  smue  t 
Where  all  tears  are  wiped  forever, 
And  the  loved  and  lovmg  never 
Feel  or  fear  the  doom  to  part 
StrUce  an  ioe-bolt  to  the  heart  \ 
Where  earth's  unimacined  choirs 
Ever  on  their  golden  lyres 
Harp  Redemption's  wondrous  hymn 
To  the  listening  seraphim,  — 
There  in  that  serene  abode, 
Radiant  with  the  smiles  of  God, 
Inmiortality's  blest  home. 
Spirit,  thou  canst  never  come! 


ODDS    AND    ENDS. 


PBOM    THE    POST    FOLIO    OP    A    PEN  NT- A -L  I  K  S  S 


HVMBER  THREE. 


Methinks  I  see  him  now,  standing  as  was  his  wont,  behind  the 

little  desk    in  front  of  the  pulpit,  in  the street  church.      The 

same  suit  of  rusty  black  which,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  has  on  Sun- 
days encased  his  six  feet  two  inches  of  skin  and  bones,  still  hangs  upon 
him.  The  long,  thin  face,  the  smoothly-combed  hair,  the  upturned  eyes, 
the  subdued  look,  the  meek  expression,  and  withal  the  proud  humuity 
of  manner  of  Obed  Parsons,  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
leader  of  the  choir,  are  now  before  me.  I  can  see  him  standing  with 
his  huge  psalm-book  in  his  lefl  hand,  held  at  the  extremity  of  his  out- 
stretched arm,  while  his  right,  keeping  the  time,  moves  up  and  down 
with  the  regularity  of  the  walking-beam  of  a  steam-boat  —  every  time  it 
sinks,  touching  the  book,  and,  while  it  rests  for  a  moment  upon  the 
fingers,  rising  and  falling  with  a  •  short,  uneasy  motion  :*  I  can  see  the 
peculiar  and  ridiculously-tender  expression  which  his  features  for  a  mo- 
ment assume,  as  his  eye  glances  to  the  pew,  at  the  right  of  the  pulpit, 

occupied  by  Deacon  H ,  and  his  pretty  daughter  Grace ;  ana  never 

shall  I  forget  the  mingled  look  of  sadness  and  despair  which  overspread 
his  countenance  the  last  Sunday  he  appeared  in  church,  while,  partly 
turning  toward  her,  he  sang  the  following  lines  of  the  psalm  which  had 
been  selected  for  the  conclusion  of  the  services  of  the  day : 
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*  My  heart,  like  grasa  that  feels  the  hlaat 

Of  aonie  infectioiu  wind, 
Does  languish  so  with  grie^  that  scarce 

My  needful  food  I  find : 
By  reason  of  my  sad  estate, 

I  spend  my  breath  in  groans ; 
My  flesh  is  worn  away,  —  my  skin 

Scarce  hides  my  starting  bones.' 

The  two  last  lines,  in  the  spirit  which  he  appeared  involuntarily  to 
apply  them,  were  but  too  true.  His  flesh  was  worn  away  to  such  a 
degree  that  his  *skin  could  scarcely  hide  his  starting  bones.'  Poor 
Ol^d  I  —  thine  was  indeed  an  unhappy  &te.  Nature,  in  forming  thy 
unseemly  person,  it  is  true,  gave  thee  a  mind  in  some  respects  peculiar, 
but  she  also  endowed  thee  with  sensibilities  as  keen  and  tender,  and 
with  a  heart  as  susceptible,  as  she  ever  bestowed  upon  the  most  lorely 
of  her  creations.  If  the  pen  of  one  who  loved  thee  with  all  thy  pecu- 
liarities —  who  knew  thee  well,  and  prized  the  abundant  good  that  was 
to  be  found  in  thy  simple  and  unpretending  nature  —  can  do  aught  to 
rescue  thee  from  that  oblivion  into  which  thy  name  and  history  are  fast 
sinking,  the  effort,  at  least,  shall  not  be  wanting. 

Obed  Parsons  was  one  of  those  characters  marked  from  the  cradle 
for  a  particular  vocation.  Born  in  Italy,  he  would  have  been  a  Ravaglia, 
but  born  as  he  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  Connecticut,  he  lived  and  died 
a  Yankee  Singing-master.  Most  truly  could  Obed  Parsons  have  been 
said  to  have  been  a  psalm-singer  by  nature.  The  propensity  (as  I 
believe  craniologists  call  it)  was  developed  in  him  during  his  most  tender 
years,  not  where  they  find  it,  on  the  head,  but  through  his  mouth.  His 
infant  cries  were  metre,  and  while  he  yet  lay  upon  his  mother's  breast, 
instead  of  the  crowing,  joyful  sound  by  which  babes  first  manifest  their 
sense  of  enjoyment,  the  notes  of  *  Old  Hundred'  drooled  from  his  lips. 
The  good  old  Presbyterian  psalms  with  which  his  venerable  grand- 
mother every  evening  sang  him  to  sleep,  in  the  morning  were  recog- 
nised in  his  first  waking  cries.  As  he  grew  in  years,  he  grew  in  musi- 
cal power.  On  his  first  attendance  at  meeting,  the  music  of  the  choir 
affected  him  as  sensibly  as  it  did  the  Ettrick  Shepherd's  dog,  and  like 
that  susceptible  animal,  he  instinctively  raised  his  voice,  and  added  his 
infitnt  notes  to  the  song  of  praise  that  went  forth  throughout  the  con- 
gregation. He  soon  after  became  conspicuous  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  his  skill  in  psalmody ;  and  before  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  he 
taught  a  singing-school  in  his  native  town.  His  life,  for  the  next  ensu- 
ing fifteen  years,  would  present  little  of  interest  to  the  reader,  and  I 
shall  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  passing  over  it  with  the  single  remark, 
that  it  was  characterised  by  the  usual  spirit  of  change  and  enterprise  to 
be  found  in  those  migratory  sons  of  New-England,  who,  firom  the 
earliest  times,  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  duties  of  public  instruc- 
tion. After  making  the  tour  of  most  of  the  towns  and  villages  in  what 
are  denominated  the  Northern  States,  and  becoming  at  different  periods  a 
sojourner  in  each  of  them,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  a  bachelor,  poor 
in  the  goods  of  this  world,  and  poorer  still  in  flesh,  but  rich  in  hia 
melodious  powers  —  lon^,  lank,  and  extensive  in  person,  but  with  a 
wardrobe  scanty  and  stmt — he  arrived  in  the  city  of  New- York. 
Through  the  influence  of  some  natives  of  the  town  of  his  birth,  then 
holding  the  elevated  stations  and  performing  the  high  functions  of  dea- 
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cons  in  the street  church,  he  was  appointed  the  leader  of  its 

choir.     The  close  of  his  first  year  found  him  the  teacher  of  a  school  for 
the  improvement  in  psalmody  of  the  junior  memhers  of  the  congregation. 

*  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men/  says  Shakspeare,  '  which  taken 
at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune.'  Byron  extends  the  renurk  to  women, 
and  observes  that  there  is  also  *  a  tide'  in  their  aflairs,  and  I  doubt  not 
that  he  was  correct  in  the  observation.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
observed,  that  in  the  lives  of  both  sexes,  there  are  periods  which  seem 
marked  by  events  that  exercise  a  controlling  influence  over  their  after 
existence.  The  hue  and  tenor  of  their  lives  are  changed  ;  different 
feelings  are  aroused,  different  cares  vex  them,  new  anxieties  arise,  and 
sources  of  joy  and  sorrow  are  opened  which  had  before  been  closed  to 
them.  This,  in  an  especial  manner,  was  the  case  in  the  instance  of  my 
friend  Obed.  The  singing  school  in  the  city  was  an  epoch  in  his  life, 
from  which  he  could  date  a  changed  existence.  Let  me  here  remark, 
that  it  very  frequently  happens,  that  incidents  which  at  first  appear  so 
trivial  and  insignificant  as  hardly  to  be  worth  our  attention,  are  subse- 
quently found  to  have  been  the  moving  causes  of  the  greatest  changes 
in  our  character  and  circumstances.  The  life  of  Obe-d  Ptirsons  moat 
happily  illustrates  this  observation.  Among  the  pupils  in  his  singing- 
school  was  a  cherub-looking  little  creature,  of  the  name  of  Grace,  the 

only  daughter  of  one  of  the  principal  deacons  of  the street  church. 

Although  possessing  a  person  of  almost  perfect  loveliness,  her  only 
attraction  in  the  eyes  of  Obed  was  her  voice.  It  was,  indeed,  of  the 
most  clear,  soft,  and  bird-like  tone ;  and  from  the  moment  it  first  struck 
the  ear  of  her  teacher,  he  was  so  enamoured  of  its  swe^nesa,  that  he  at 
once  determined  to  employ  much  of  his  time  in  its  cultivation.  He  did 
so,  and  the  hours  he  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  Grace,  soon  became 
the  happiest  of  his  existence.  His  delight  seemed  for  some  time  to  be 
without  earthly  alloy,  and  to  consist  entirely  in  training  to  the  more 
perfect  praise  of  his  Maker,  a  voice  of  such  peculiar  melody. 

It  was  a  rare  and  singular  contrast  —  that  of  the  master  and  scholar, 
while  engaged  in  their  exercises:  he  bending  his  long,  thin,  bony 
form,  and  gathering  up  his  rambling  limbs,  to  get  his  race  down  to 
hers  —  she  with  hei  petite  figure,  and  compact  and  delicate  proportions, 
standing  by  his  side,  —  they  looked  like  a  willow  switch  and  a  grape 
vine  forming  a  vegetable  alliance. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  a  change  was  observed  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  character  of  Obed.  The  self-complacency  which  had  here- 
tofore been  observable  in  his  every  look  and  motion,  particularly 
while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  ofiicial  services,  appeared  to 
hdve  given  place  to  an  air  of  fretfulness  and  unhappiness.  He  would 
occasionally  sing  out  of  time,  and  by  leading  the  congregation  astray, 
cause  the  most  fearful  discord  in  the  exercises.  On  one  occasion,  I 
particularly  remember,  he  named  *  Kingsbridge*  as  the  tune  we  should 
sing,  and  just  as  the  congregation  had  commenced  industriously  on  that, 
he  nimself  struck  up  on  '  Denmark.'  At  length  this  wandenng  from 
his  duties  became  so  frequent  —  his  manner  so  absent  and  flighty,  and 
his  mistakes  so  ludicrous,  and  occasionally  so  annoying — that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  suspend  him  from  office.  He  was  soon  afterward 
taken  ill,  and  at  last  was  confined  to  his  bed,  from  which  he  never  arose. 

It  was  at  this  period,  that  my  intimacy  with  Obed  Parsons  com- 
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menced.  From  bis  peculiar  appearance  and  manner,  together  with  the 
singular  traits  of  character  I  haa  observed  in  him,  he  bad  early  become 
an  object  of  interest  to  me.  On  learning  his  serious  indisposition,  I 
called  to  see  him ;  and  finding  that  I  could  be  of  service  to  him,  con- 
tinued my  visits.  They  ended  only  with  his  life ;  and  I  have  the  satis- 
fiiction  of  knowing  that  I  contributed  to  soUen  the  last  moments  of  one 
of  the  most  singular  and  eccentric,  and  yet  the  most  harmless  of  himian 
beings.  A  few  days  before  he  died,  he  confirmed  my  suspicions,  and 
acknowledged  that  his  unfortunate  and  unreciprocated  attachment 
had  been  the  cause  of  his  unhappiness,  and  finally  of  his  death.  He 
informed  me  that  I  would  find  the  progress  of  his  feelings  detailed  in 
the  latter  part  of  a  journal  he  had  kept,  and  which  he  desired  to  leave 
in  my  hands. 

This  journal,  which  I  examined  after  his  death,  I  found  to  be  volu- 
minous, and  for  the  most  part  filled  with  memoranda  relating  to  his 
early  lijfe.  From  that  portion  of  it  which  was  written  during^  his  resi- 
dence in  New- York,  and  more  particularly  from  those  entries  which, 

have  reference  to  his  feelings  for  Grace ,  I  shall,  as  they  better 

illustrate  some  of  the  peculiar  features  of  his  character,  make  a  few 
extracts.  His  emotions,  it  will  be  seen,  frequently  find  vent  in  sacred 
verse,  slightly  amended,  at  times,  to  suit  his  peculiar  condition.  His 
psalm-book  was  his  vade-mecunij  and  all  his  ideas  of  heaven-bom  inspi- 
ration, in  the  matter  of  poetry,  were  gathered  from  its  pages.  The  first 
passage  which  I  shall  present  from  my  friend's  journal,  runs  as  fol- 
lows: 

'  October  21,  18  — .  At  length  my  school  is  established,  and  I  am,  after  a  long  and 
weary  wandering,  fixed,  as  I  Iwpe,  tor  life.  It  is  a  most  comfortable  feeling  that  per- 
manent settlement  produces.  I  was  fearful  that  there  would  never  be  an  end  of  my 
journeying,  and  that, 

*Like  Nonh't  wouy  dore, 

That  •oar'd  the  earth  around, 
But  not  a  restinf  place  abore 
The  cheerlen  water*  found,' 

I  should  travel  over  the  wide  world,  and  never  find  the  rest  that  is  granted  unto  others.' 

*  OUober  30,  18 — .  Methinks  I  never  heard  so  sweet  a  voice  as  that  possessed  by 
Grace  .  It  is  a  [pleasure  for  me  to  teach  her  to  sing.  It  cannot  be  but  that  to 
God  all  sounds  of  worship  are  equal ;  but  it  always  seemed  to  me.  that  the  voice  of 
childhood  raised  in  prayer,  and  that  the  sone  of  praise  breathed  in  the  sweet, 
musical  voice  and  soft  accents  of  a  pure  and  lovely  girl  like  Grace,  must  be  more  accep- 
table^to  him  than  that  which  is  poured  fi)rth  in  the  rough  and  coarse  voices  of  men.* 

*  November  11, 18 — .    I  fear  my  mind  is  dwelling  too  much  on  Grace .    And 

yet  it  is  but  natural.  I  have  always  loved  to  contemplatAthe  beautiful,  whether  of 
the  animate  or  inanimate  of  Nature's  works  ;  and  of  a  sflRty,  Grace  is  most  kyvely. 
Her  name,  even,  is  melody.     What  saith  the  Psaknist  1 

*  Grace !  *tie  a  eharminf  loond  ! 

Harmonioua  to  the  ear, 
Hearen  with  the  echo  shall  reeoand. 
And  all  the  earth  shall  hear.' 

^  December  2^1S — .  Iloveber!  Yes!  —  <Aa<  is  the  feeling  which  has  made  me  so 
uncomfortable  of  late :  and  last  evening^  while  I  was  teaching  her  the  difficult  parts  of 
*  Reading,'  she  smiled  so  sweetly  and  kindly  upon  me,  that  I  could  almost  believe  that 
I,  even  I,  homely  and  lowly  as  I  am,  might  find  favor  in  her  sight.  O  that  it  may  be 
so  I  Could  she  but  look  into  my  heart,  and  see  the  purity,  the  intensity,  the  almost 
idolatry  of  my  affection,  she  mient  forget  my  awkward  manner,  my  unsightly  figiure, 
and  my  ungraceful  gait.    But  Uiis  cannot  m,  and  yet  I  will  hope : 
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'My  fonl,  wait  thou  with  palienoo 

For  Grace,  and  Grace  alone ; 
On  her  dependeth  all  my  hopea^ 
And  expectation.' 

^December  97,  18 — .  I  tliink  people  begin  to  observe  the  state  of  my  feelinni 
toward  Grace.  It  is  quite  likely  ;  for  I  cannot  always  control  myielfl  And  whv- 
should  I  care  if  all  the  world  know  that  my  affections  flow  out  unto  one  who  is  all 
loveliness  1    I  do  not : 

'My  tongue  ahall  be  aa  quick 
Her  praise*  to  indite. 
As  is  the  pen  of  any  scribe 
That  useth  fast  to  write.* 

Let  it  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth,  from  tea-table  to  tea-table,  that  Obed  Parsons  has 
had  the  folly,  if  they  will  cull  it  so,  to  love  one  far  above  him, '  in  every  good  and 
perfect  gill.     But  as  for  thee,  dear  Grace, 

'O  keep  me  in  thy  perfect  way, 

And  bid  temptation  flee ; 
And  let  me  never,  never  stray. 
From  happiness  and  thee.' 

*  January  25, 18  — ,  The  people  lau^h  at  me^  and  the  youth  of  our  congregation, 
on  whom  Grod  has  showered  blessings  of  every  kind — beauty,  weakh,  and  ulthecckm* 
forts  of  life — think  it  a  matter  of  sport  and  laughter  that  one  as  poor,  lowly,  and 
unblest  as  I  am,  should  possess  the  same  feelings,  the  same  tenderness,  and  suscepti- 
bility, as  themselves.  They  jeer  at  me,  and  tcirall  manner  of  lies,  to  nvake  me  appear 
ridiculous.  I  am  a  subject  of  mirth  and  merriment  with  them,  aiid  not  unfrequently 
an  object  of  acorn  and  contemptuous  treatment.    Often,  too, 

'Forsook  by  all  am  I, 

As  dead  and  oat  of  mind ;. 
And  like  a  shattered  vessel  lie. 
Whose  parts  can  ne'er  be  joined.* 

I  am  sorely  tried,  and  sometimes,  I  think,  overmuch.  My  life,  I  hope,  has  not  been  a 
sinful  one,  nor  my  thoughts  such  as  shotild  call  down  such  a  punismnent  as  this : 

*  O  Lord !  I  am  not  prood  of  heart 

Nor  cast  a  scoruful  eye  ; 
Nor  my  aspiring  thoughts  employ, 

In  things  for  me  too  high ; 
With  infant  innocence  thou  knowst, 

I  have  myself  demean'd  ; 
Composed  to  quiet  like  a  babe. 

That  from  the  breast  is  wean'^d'.' 

*  F^ruary  9, 18  — .  Even  Grace  turns  away  from  me,  and  treats  me  coldly.  The 
injurious  reports  which  my  revilers  have  put  in  circulation,  have  not  been  without 
effect: 

'False  witnesses  with  forged  compTaints» 

Against  my  peace  combined, 
And  to  my  charge  such  things  they  Urid, 

As  1  had  ne'er  designed. 
The  good  which  I  to  them  had  done, 

With  evil  they  repaid, 
And  did  by  mahce  undeserved, 
.^  My  haimless  life  invade.' 

*  JFebmary  28, 18  — .  ^Wiave  spoken  to  her,  and  now  all  is  over  with  mc.  My 
suspense  is  ended,  and  ended  in  a  manner  that  I  ought  to  have  expected.  O  that  I 
could  exchange  the  certainty  of  misery  for  the  hope  I  once  enjoyed,  —  even  that 
'  hope  deferred,  which  maketh  the  heart  sick.'    Yet  why  should  I  wish  thati 

'While  I  coneeai'd  the  Aretting  sore. 
My  bones  consumed  without  relief, 
All  day  I  did  with  anguish  roar. 
But  no  complaint  assuaged  my  grie£' 

'  March  10, 18  — .  I  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  my  fellow-creatures.  I  do  not  like 
to  ^  to  church  any  more,  and  my  duties  as  leader  of  the  choir,  once  my  pride  and 
delight,  have  become  hate  Ail  to  me: 

Tm  like  a  pelican  become, 
That  docs  in  deserts  mounii 
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Or  like  u  owl  thai  §iu  all  4Uj« 

On  tMuren  tre«  forlorn  ; 
In  watchinf «  or  in  revUeH  monn, 

The  nif  bt  by  ine  ie  menC, 
At  by  those  solitary  birds, 

That  looeaome  traea  /raquent.'' 

'  Mirch  27,  18  ~.  •  ♦  ♦  My  heart  is  broken,  «nd  I  shall 

soon  be  at  rest,  in  a  place  where  the  eiunity  of  those  who  revile  me  cannot  penetzate, 
and  where  their  persecutions  cannot  reach  me.* 


Obed  was  buried,  at  his  own  request,  in  a  church-yard  near  the  out*- 
skirts  of  the  city,  where  the  grass  can  grow  and  the  sun  shine  upon  his 
grave.  I  have  erected  a  neat  little  monument  to  his  memory,  on  which 
I  caused  to  be  cut  an  inscription,  which  for  comprehensive  and  touching 
simplicity  eauals,  I  think,  the  celebrated  one  of  •  My  Mother,  in  Trinity 
Church-yara.     It  is  as  follows : 

*OBED  OBIT.' 


'  Speakino  of  death,  reminds  me'  (as  my  dear  old  friend  and  fellow* 
penny-a-liner,  '  Ollapoo,'  would  say,)  that  it  was  only  yesterday  that  i 
read  m  the  newspapers  the  announcement  of  the  demise  of  a  man  who  has 
afibrded  me  many,  very  many,  moments  of  enjoyment  The  deceasod 
was  an  auctioneer,  who,  some  two  or  three  years  since,  used  to  sdt 
books  in  Chatham-street,  a  few  doors  below  the  old  theatre.  He  was, 
*  take  him  all  in  all,'  the  strangest  compound  that  I  «ver  met  with. 
His  character  was  made  up  of  eccentricities  —  of  qualities  the  most 
widely  different  —  of  impulses  the  most  irre^lar  —  and  of  feelings  the 
most  variable,  and  incongruous.  Nature  had  intended  him  ibr  a  gentle- 
man, but  had  left  him  '  unfinished^'  and  those  who  had  charge  of  his 
education,  had  designed  him  for  a  scholar,  but  they  had  also  left  their 
work  incomplete.  He  possessed  many  of  the  feelings  and  sensibilities 
of  the  former,  and  not  a  little  of  the  learning  and  acquirements  of  the 
latter ;  but  his  gentlemanly  feelings  had  become  so  warped  and  blunted 
by  the  associations  of  his  afler  life  —  his  learning  so  mingled  widi  the 
tinsel  acquisitions  of  his  later  years  —  so  strangely  merged  in  the 
vulgar  wisdom  and  low  cunning  he  had  acquired  in  the  decline  of  life — 
that,  like  the  faded  and  worn-out  garment  of  a  man  of  fashion,  his  pre- 
sent appearance  barely  enabled  one  to  guess  for  what  he  had  been 
designed,  —  the  momentary  feeling  of  delicacii^e  flash  of  wit,  the 
classical  remark,  like  the  unsoiled  spot  in  the  gPmient,  telling  thik  he 
had  been  different  from  what  he  now  appeared.  He  was,  when  I  first 
stumbled  upon  him  in  my  evening  rambles  through  the  city,  in  appear- 
ance nearly  sixty  years  of  age.  In  person,  he  was  tall  ana  spare,  with 
a  sunken  chest,  and  a  face  on  which  want,  and  <:are,  and  probably  dissi- 
pation, had  left  deep  marks.  He  was  afflicted  with  a  hacking,  consump- 
tive couc^h,  which  would  frequently  interrupt  him  in  his  occupations, 
and  oblige  him  to  leave  his  little  stand,  and  lean  against  his  book- 
shelves, until  the  paroxysm  had  subsided.  On  these  occasions,  he 
appeared  to  suflfer  severely ;  but  as  soon  as  he  regained  his  voice,  he 
would  ascend  his  stand,  and  resume  his  business. 
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The  little  room  he  occupied,  was  in  one  of  those  old  hovels  which 
still  defiicc  Chatham-street  In  size,  it  was  ahout  sixteen:  feet  hy  ten. 
The  ceiling  was  very  low  —  barely  sufficient  to  allow  a  man  to  stand 
upright  —  and  the  few  panes  of  glass  in  the  door  admitted  so  little  light* 
that  the  occupant  was  obliged  to  burn  candles  whenever,  during  the  day, 
he  wished  to  arrange  his  goods  for  the  evening  sale. 

His  collection  of  books  was  as  extraordinary  as  himself  None  ap- 
peared, in  his  estimation,  to  be  worthy  a  place  on  his  shelves,  until  they 
had  '  done  the  state  some  service.'  Then,  when  they  had  been  jostled 
in  life  until  the  gloss  wns  otf,  and  their  newness  and  freshness  of  look 
were  gone ;  when  they  had  been  thumbed,  and  used,  and  abused,  until 
they  presented  an  appearance  as  ragged,  worn-out,  and  &ded,  as  himself, 
and  the  tenement  he  occupied,  they  were  fit  to  be  his  companions,  and 
the  sources  of  his  profit.  Some  of  them  were  rare,  and  extremely 
valuable,  from  the  difficulty  with  which  they  could  be  procured.  With 
them  were  mingled  the  most  worthless  trash,  and  the  most  common- 
place productions  —  all,  however,  presenting  the  same  appearance  of 
tatterea  anticjuity ;  a  portion,  because  they  had  been  preserved  for  affes ; 
others,  because  they  had  been  daily  conned  for  a  twelvemonth  in  a 
schoolboy's  hand. 

My  first  attendance  at  his  sales  was  nearly  five  years  since.  One 
ovenmg  I  was  hurrying  to  the  theatre,  when  a  crowd  about  his  door 
arrested  my  steps.  Peals  of  leaughter,  and  shouts  of  applause,  which 
reached  me  from  his  room,  made  me  desirous  of  gaining  an  entrance 
into  it.  After  much  difficulty,  I  succeeded  in  forcing  my  ^vay  through 
the  crowd,  and  obtained  a  place  to  stand  within  his  door. 

At  the  moment  I  attained  my  position,  he  commenced  a  reprimand  to 
some  boys  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  who  had  disturbed  him  by  jesting 
bids  on  books  they  had  not  the  means  to  purchase.  *  Young  gentle- 
men !'  he  commenced,  in  a  voice  and  with  a  manner  of  peculiar  solemni- 
ty, *  it  is  related  in  that  best  and  most  valuable  (but  least  saleable)  of 
all  books — the  Bible  —  that  when  some  rude  and  heartless  boya 
scoffed  at  and  made  fim  of  one  of  the  Lord's  servants,  who  was  stricken 
in  years,  and  afflicted  with  a  bald  head,  he  sent  two  she  bears  to  devour 
them.  What  punishment  your  conduct  this  evening,  to  a  poor  old  man, 
who  stands  here  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  striving  with  all  his  remain- 
ing energies  to  gain  a  decent  and  honest  livelihood  —  what  punishment, 
I  say,  your  conduct,  in  interrupting  my  sales,  this  evening,  with  your 

d d  jabbering,  and  laughing,  and  false  bids,  deserves,  1  will  not 

pretend  to  state ;  but  if  you  don't,  every  one  of  you,  get  out  of  that  door 
before  I  can  reach  you,  1  will  break  every  bone  in  your  rascally  bodies!' 
He  then  made  a  mov»Cowards  them,  but  before  he  had  advanced  three 
ste|)S,  all  the  boys  ran  out  of  the  room.  *  Gentlemen,'  said  the  auc- 
tioneer, (resuming  his  stand,  and  taking  up  an  old  book,)  it  was  a  remark 
of  Plato,  that  *a  good  book  is  a  good  thing;'  he  might  have  added, 
'  whatever  its  outward  condition  may  be,  so  long  as  its  contents  remain 
entire.'  Both  the  sides  of  this  book  are  wanting ;  but  I  am  sure  the 
intelligent  gentlemen  I  address  will  not  the  less  value  that  standard 
work.  Goldsmith's  History  of  Rome.  What  will  you  give  for  it? 
This  book  was  soon  sold.  Two  or  three  more  were  put  up,  and 
*  knocked  down,'  without  any  ceremony.  At  length,  he  brought  a  thin, 
small  volume,  most  deplorably  torn  and  defaced,  and  opened  upon  it  as 
follows :  *  Pope,'  gentlemen,  m  saymg  that '  a  little  learning  is  a  dan- 
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geroos  thing/  had  no  reference  to  the  first  rudiments  of  an  education. 
No  matter  how  little  we  get  of  that,  it  is  better  than  nothing.  A  man 
who  can  merely  read,  has  an  immense  advantage  over  one  who  cannot, 
while  he  who  adds  to  this  the  accomplishment  of  writing  —  that  fiiculty 
which  poor  old  Doff^berry  mistakingly  thought  *  came  by  nature' —  is 
still  more  the  superior  of  him  who  cannot  wield  the  pen.  How  anxious 
ought  we  then  to  be  to  secure  these  advantages  to  our  children  I  If  there 
is  any  person  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  whose  progeny  cannot 
read,  let  me  beseech  him  to  delay  the  performance  of  his  duty  to  them 
no  longer.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  book  which  he  will  find  indispensable 
in  his  labours.  It  is  —  Webster's  Spelling  Book  I  —  let  him  buy  it: 
What  will  you  bid  for  it  V 

*  Here,  gentlemen,'  again  he  commenced,  taking  up  an  old  copy  of 
'  Viri  Romtz^  *  is  a  book  that  I  have  had  in  my  possession  for  a  long 
time.  I  have  not  attempted  to  sell  it,  because,  until  this  evening,  I  have 
not  had  an  audience  of  sufficient  intelligence  to  appreciate  it.  Now  I 
see  before  me  gentlemen  whose  acquirements  in  the  classics  will 
enable  them  to  put  a  proper  estimate  on  this  rare  and  excellent  work. 
Will  you  allow  me,  Sir,  to  recommend  this  to  your  particular  attention  ? 
(addressing  himself  to  a  little  snub-faced  tailor,  who  kept  his  shop  a  few 
aoors  below  him ;)  you  will  observe  it  is  written  by  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  our  ancient  Latin  authors.  A  momentary  examination  will 
satisfy  you,  that  it  is  filled  with  passages  of  great  eloquence  and  beauty.' 
*JRr«  shillings!' bid  the  tailor:  *iVi7ie  shillings!'  echoed  the  auctioneer, 
•just  a-going  for  nine  shillings  —  a  book  intrinsically  worth  ten  times 
that  sum!  Nine  shillings,  nine,  nine,  (did  I  hear  'twelve?^)  going  for 
nine  shillings, — once — twice — goner  'Sir,'  continued  he,  handing 
the  book  to  the  tailor,  and  receiving  his  money,  *you  have  made  the 
best  bargain  that  will  be  had  here  to-night,  merely  by  having  an  educa- 
tion superior  to  your  neighbors.  Here,  s^entlemen,  is  an  instance  of 
the  great  advantafi^e  of  learning.  Let  me  improve  the  happy  moment, 
while  you  are  duly  impressed  with  its  importance,  and  offer  you 
another  assistant  to  the  advancement  of  the  mind.  The  volume  to 
which  I  allude,  and  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand,  is  the  first  and  best 
edition  of  Valpy's  Greek  Grammar.  What  do  I  hear  's  bid  for  iiV 
*  Fifly  cents,'  modestly  squeaked  a  shrivelled  old  linen-draper,  suddenly 

Sossessed  with  an  ambition  of  learning.  *  It 's  yours,'  quickly  respon- 
ed  the  auctioneer. 
In  this  manner,  book  after  book  was  sold.  I  observed  in  the  room 
many  respectable  persons,  who  evidently  were  there  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  amusement.  Occasionally  they  would  purchase  a  book, 
ana  after  paying  for  it,  leave  it  on  the  counter,  to  be  again  added  to  the 
stock  of  tne  auctioneer. 

For  my  own  part,  so  much  was  I  pleased  with  my  first  evening's 
entertainment,  that  I  became  a  frequent  attendant  at  his  sales.  I  was 
often  enabled  to  buy  works  that  were  valuable  to  me ;  but  my  purchases 
were  generally  made  with  a  view  of  sustaining  the  concern,  and 
making  the  auctioneer  some  compensation  for  the  amusement  he  afibrded 
me.  I  therefore  followed  the  custom  I  found  prevalent  among  the  more 
respectable  portion  of  his  audience,  of  leaving  some  of  the  volumes  I 
purchased,  to  be  re-sold ;  and  I  have  now  in  my  possession  an  old  copy 
of  the  *  Columbian  Orator,'  which,  after  having  been  bid  oS,  paid  tor, 
and  left  by  me  nine  times,  I  at  length  brought  home.  H, 
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STANZAS. 

Untwinb  these  flowers !  — I  will  not  wed 

With  wretchedness,  in  Joy's  dismiite ; 
Would  ye  the  victim  forth  were  led 

With  garlandM  to  the  sac^ce  1 
Oh  !  wreath  for  Hope  these  blossoms  rare^ 

These  parasites  or  dew  and  sun,  — 
But  if  ye  will  bedeck  Despain 

Go  seek  a  broken,  withered  one ! 

This  rose,  long  folded  to  my  breast. 

Must  nestle  there  no  longer  now ; 
Faith's  latest  sift,  Love's  last  bequest, 

*T  will  well  oesccm  my  traitress  brow. 
Take  it,  and  on  that  brow  bestow 

Its  8ccntlc8:ji  leaves  and  sapless  stem,  — 
Ye  will  but  crown  the  queen  of  woe 

With  sorrow's  fitting  diadem. 

Oh  God !  —  that  gold  and  baubles  bright 

Should  weigh  against  that  eem  divine 
Thai  fills  with  its  most  holy  liglit 

The  heart's  unpurchaseable  mine  I 
Ve  know  not  what  a  wreck  ye  make, 

In  urging  this  unholv  vow  : 
One  heart,  m  climes  afar,  will  break  — 

And  mine  —  but  that  is  broken  now! 
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There  is  a  pensive,  melancholy  feeling,  which  overpowers  the  heart 
of  a  resident  in  a  city,  when  he  goes  at  twilight,  from  the  scene  of  his 
business  and  his  cares,  to  the  fireside  of  home.  As  he  passes  along' 
the  crowded  thoroughfare,  jostled  by  the  hundreds  that  meet  him — as 
he  looks  forward  through  the  uncertain  atmosphere,  to  forms  and  dwell- 
ings dimly  descried,  by  twinkling  lamps  in  the  distance,  and  sees  damp 
walls  and  streets  receding  from  his  footstep,  —  he  falls  into  a  train  of 
musing.  How  many  deeds  does  the  night  bring  on  !  How  many  an 
unsuspected  and  impatient  eye  watches  the  golden  sun  go  down  into  the 
glowing  bosom  of  the  West ;  how  many  hearts  beat  high  with  suspense  or 
disquiet,  while  the  wan  twilight  deepens  into  evening,  and  tne  stars, 
one  by  one,  glittering  like  diamonds  through  the  infinite  air,  *  set  their 
watch  in  the  sky  !*  The  affianced  bride  waits  for  her  lover,  counting 
the  footsteps  that  fall  upon  the  pavement,  and  taxing  the  discipline  of 
her  ready  ear  with  the  task  of  decision  whether  they  be  his  or  no : 
the  church-goer  longs  for  the  bell,  whose  voice  proclaims  the  hallowea 
hour  of  prayer,  and  lingers  in  fond  solicitude  for  the  moment  when 
the  chapel -ward  step  shall  be  taken.  In  unnumbered  bosoms  are 
kindled  the  emotions  of  praise  —  and  they  are  pure  and  holy.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  beauty  of  a  truly  calm  and  cnastened  affection.  It  is 
alike  lovely,  when  bestowed  on  Gkxi  or  man.  The  relinquishment  of 
self — the  trusting  dependence  on  the  Great  Power  of  Nature  —  the 
fond  aspirations  for  better  enjoyments  —  these  are  the  true  solace  and 
hope  of  mortality. 
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For  one,  I  am  a  deep  lover  of  the  *  po^ry  of  heaven.'  Delicate  and 
perfect  indeed  is  the  *  glitterance  of  the  stars/  I  love  to  watch  their 
birth  in  the  depths  of  the  evening  firmament ;  and  to  see  the  moon 
walking  in  their  midst  —  the  Clueen  of  the  Evening,  whose  blue  path- 
way glitters  with  the  fadeless  jewelry  of  the  universe.  Some  of  these 
glorious  spheres  sprint  with  their  holy  lustre  upon  the  sight  with  the 
quickness  of  thought,  blessing  the  eye  with  their  sweet  radiance,  and 
almost  haunting  the  ear  with  that  music  which  seems  to  echo  from  that 
dim  period  of  the  past,  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together.  When 
I  behold  them,  devotional  feelings  possess  my  heart ;  and  I  go  back  on 
the  wings  of  memory  to  the  far  away  scenes  of  my  boyhood.  I  think 
again,  as  I  did  then,  that  all  created  things  make  melody  to  their  God, 
and,  singing  as  once  I  sung,  I  say : 

Abk  of  the  ocean-waves  that  burst 

In  music  on  the  strand  — 
Whose  murmurs  load  the  scented  breeze 

That  fans  the  Summer  land  ; 
Why  is  their  harmony  abroad  — 

Tneir  cadence  in  the  sky, 
That  glitters  with  the  smile  of  God 

In  mystery  on  high  7 

Question  the  cataract's  boiling  tide, 

Down  stoopinff  from  above  — 
Why  its  proud  billows,  far  and  wide 

In  stormy  thunders  move  7 
It  is  that  in  their  hollow  voice 

A  tone  of  praise  is  given, 
Which  bids  tne  fainting  heart  rejoice^ 

And  trust  the  might  of  Heaven  7 

And  ask  the  tribes  whose  matin  song 

Melts  on  the  dewy  air, 
Why,  like  a  stream  that  steals  along. 

Flow  forth  their  praises  there  7 
WhVj  when  the  veil  of  Eve  comes  down. 

With  all  its  starry  hour& 
The  night-bird's  melancholy  lay 

Rings  fix>m  her  solemn  bowers  7 

It  is  some  miffht  of  love  within, 

Some  impmse  from  on  high, 
That  bids  tneir  matin-song  begin  — 

Or  fills  the  evenine  sky 
With  sentle  echoes  all  its  own  — 

Witn  sounds,  that  on  the  ear 
Fall,  like  the  voice  of  kindred  gone^ 

Cut  of!  in  Youth's  career ! 

Ask  of  the  galea  that  sweep  abroad, 

When  Sunset's  fiery  wall 
Is  crowned  with  many  a  painted  cloud  — 

A  gorgeous  coronal — 
Ask  why  their  wings  are  trembling  then 

O'er  IVature's  soundins  Ivre, 
While  the  far  occidental  nills 

Are  bathed  in  golden  fire  1 

Oh !  shall  the  wide  world  raise  the  8oi)g 

Of  peace,  and  joy,  and  love. 
And  shall  man's  heart  not  bid  his  tonguo 

In  voicefol  praisee  move  7 
Shall  the  old  forest  and  the  wave, 

When  summon'd  by  the  breeie^ 
Yield  a  sweet  flow  of  solemn  praise, 

And  man  have  less  than  these  7 
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No  one,  I  fancy,  can  regard  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  hea- 
vens, or  the  revolutions  of  this  goodly  frame  the  earth,  without  emo- 
tion. I  at  least  cannot  When  I  behold  the  moon,  coursing  her  sweet 
and  mysterious  way  through  the  azure  vault  of  evening,  or  the  sun, 
mountmc:  from  his  golden  tabernacle  of  morning  clouds,  to  smile  from 
the  zenith  upon  a  beautiful  world,  I  am  filled  with  wonder  and  admira- 
tion. The  coming  on  of  Spring  —  the  advent  and  departure  of  the 
Summer — are  to  me  scenes  and  themes  of  amazing  thought  Then, 
how  solemnly  does  Autumn  come  on ;  rustling  his  sallow  lea£,  and 
shaking  his  withered  spray,  in  token  that  Winter  is  near  1  —  telling  the 
heart,  as  Wordsworth  does  the  eye,  that 

*  Summer  ebbs ;  each  day  that  follows, 

Is  a  reflux  from  on  hi^, 
Tending  to  the  darksome  hollows. 

Where  the  frosts  of  Winter  lie. 


I  VALUE  every  season  as  it  affords  me  subjects  for  reflection.  New- 
Year's  day  is  fruitful  of  thought  Standing  upon  the  threshold  of  a 
cycle,  we  look  forward  with  questioning  eyes  into  the  unknown  future, 
wondering  what  it  may  bring  to  us  of  weal  or  wo.  Merciful  is  the 
cloud  that  hangs  over  that  untrodden  way  —  grateful  the  uncertainty 
which  begirts  its  uninvestigated  span.  Methinks  it  adds  a  fresher  glow 
to  that  social  communion  wherewith  we  greet  the  opening  year ;  that 
it  gives  to  love  a  holiness,  to  friendship  a  charm.  I  would  that  the 
time-honored  custom  of  Gotham  might  be  extended  through  the  Atlan- 
tic cities ;  that  friends  might  be  gathered  together  around  each  other's 
firesides  at  the  morning  of  the  year,  there  to  renew  the  sweet  feelings 
and  generous  sympathies  of  life. 

It  is  the  renewal  of  precious  and  holy  feelings,  that  makes  the  new 
year  in  New- York  so  delightful.  The  citizens  bid  a  truce  to  care: 
and  the  generous  principle  of  friendship  comes  fully  into  play.  To  tell 
the  truth,  the  custom  begins  to  radiate  from  the  commercial  metropolis, 
and  its  delights,  *  like  flower  seeds  by  the  &r  winds  sown,'  are  already 
springing^  up  in  other  towns.  I  had  a  taste  of  them  at  the  commence- 
ment of  mis  present  year,  in  the  Rectangular  City ;  enough  to  convince 
me  that  the  mode  is  germinating  freely,  and  will  soon  abundantly 
fructify.  It  fell  on  the  day,  that  I  had  some  dozen  friends  to  visit ;  and 
the  employment  was  truly  a  New- York  aflair,  altogether.  One  hosid- 
table  household,  well  known  for  the  kindness  of  its  members,  and  tne 
regal  bounty  of  its  domestic  appointments,  conducted  the  matter  in 
veritable  Gotham  style.  On  a  table  which  fiproaned  —  if  mahogany 
can  groan  —  with  its  burden,  were  placed  all  sorts  of  rich  edibles, 
and  copious  excellencies  of  great  variety,  in  the  way  of  potation. 
Many  were  the  pleasant-tasted  things  that  reminded  me,  through  the 
interpretation  of  the  palate,  that  I  might  consider  myself  in  New- York: 
and  as,  for  the  nonce,  '  I  drained  huge  draughts  of  Rhenish  down,'  I 
can  assure  the  reader  that  the  American  London  was  *  in  mj  flowing 
cups  freshly  remembered.'  Great,  however,  is  the  stability  of  my 
brain ;  and  so  it  was,  that  I  escaped  without  injury ;  though  I  do  reb- 
giously  believe,  that  should  *  some  persons'  imbibe  thus  much  of  things 
spiritual  and  substantial,  their  footsteps  would  indicate  a  knowledge  of 
the  curvilinear  zig-zag. 
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It  is  right  wholesome  to  me,  to  perceive  the  effect  of  the  new  year 
on  an  old  bachelor.  His  forehead  wears  less  wrinkles  then,  and  that  part 
to  which  phrenologists  assign  the  organ  of  benevolence,  seemeth  to 
bulge,  as  it  were,  with  a  preternatural  expansion.  He  becometh  frisky; 
*  takes  much  to  imbibe' —  and  thinks  seriously  of  changing  his  condi- 
tion. I  never  knew  but  one,  that  the  new  year  could  not  revivify,  and 
he  was  a  biped  whom  long  years  of  ^scoundrelizing*  had  indurated,  in 
the  region  of  the  heart,  to  perfect  ossification.  The  sarcophagus  of  a 
mummy,  or  the  flesh  of  a  patriarchal  turkey  —  the  cock  of  his  pecu- 
liar walk  of  life  —  could  not  be  harder.  I  met  him,  *  the  first  of  last 
January  was  a  yeaty  as  they  say  in  Brotherly  Love.  *  Well,  Tompkins,' 
said  I,  '  your  bosom  friend  Jones  has  been  swept  away,  within  the  past 
year,  into  the  vortex  of  matrimony.*  *  Yes,'  said  he,  with  some  such  a 
Cfrin  as  Satan  may  have  shed  upon  Ithuriel  in  Paradise  — *  yes,  —  Tom 
has  gone,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  don't  know  why  I  should  be,  though; 
for  he  never  did  me  any  injury  !'  He  sported  this  remark  for  a  new 
year's  original — yet,  like  his  wig,  I  believe  it  was  not  natural,  but 
borrowed  for  the  occasion. 


It  is  diverting  in  the  extreme,  to  observe  the  pompous  grandiloquence 
in  the  advertisements  of  the  amusement-furnishing  public,  about  Christ- 
mas and  New- Year.  Sublimity  glares  from  the  theatrical  hand-bill, 
and  the  menagerie  affiche.  Curiosities,  then,  have  a  *  most  magnanimous 
value.'  I  remember,  not  long  ago,  that  I  desired  a  lovely  lady,  a  French 
countess,  to  accompany  me  to  a  Zoological  Institute,  to  behold  an 
American  Eagle.  I  was  pleased  at  the  expressed  wish  which  led  me 
to  make  the  invitation,  and  proud  of  the  prospect  of  showing  a  living 
emblem  of  our  country's  insignia  to  one  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  su& 
ject.  The  bills  of  the  institute  set  forth,  that  '  the  grand  Columbia's 
Eagle  was  the  monarch  of  its  tribe)  measuring  an  unprecedented 
length  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  the  other,  in  full  plumage,  and  vigor.' 
The  countess  had  never  seen  but  one  eagle,  in  the  far  din  dts  Planies  at 
Paris,  and  that  was  a  small  one,  and  ungrown ;  so  that  her  anticipa- 
tions of  novelty  were  as  great  as  mine.  We  went,  and  with  interesting 
expectancy,  asked  of  the  president  of  the  institute,  who  was  engaged 
in  the  noble  pursuit  of  feeding  a  sick  baboon  with  little  slips  of  cold 
pork,  to  discover  to  us  *  Columbia's  eagle.'  He  marshalled  us  to  the 
other  end  of  the  institute,  past  the  cages  of  lions,  bears,  libbards,  and 
other  animals, — amonc^  which  was  a  singular  qtuulruped,  with  six 
legs  —  to  the  cage  of  the  eagle.  '  There,'  he  exclaimed,  with  profes- 
sional monotony  — '  there  is  the  proud  bird  of  our  country,  that  was 
caught  in  the  West,  and  has  been  thought  to  have  killed  many  animals 
in  his  life-time.  He  was  five  hours  and  twenty-three  minutes  in  bein^ 
put  into  the  cage,  so  strong  was  his  wings.  Look  at  him  clus.  He  'fl 
bear  inspection.     Jist  obsarve  the  keen  irish  of  his  eye.' 

An  involuntary  and  hearty  laugh  from  us  both,  followed  the  sight, 
and  the  announcement  It  was  a  dismal  looking  bird,  about  the  size  of 
a  goodly  owl,  with  a  crest-fallen  aspect,  the  feathers  of  the  tail  and 
wings  dwindled  to  a  few  ragged  quills ;  and  the  shivering  Ibwl,  stand- 
ing on  one  leg,  looked  with  a  vacant,  spectral  eye  at  his  visitors.     No- 
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thing  could  be  so  perfectly  burlesque,  and  we  enjoyed  it  deeply  and 
long.     I  shall  never  be  deceived  by  show-bQls  again. 


Apropos  of  holidays.  To  the  young  and  the  light-hearted,  they  are 
what  they  seem.  To  those  who  have  passed  the  purple  and  floweiy 
boundaries  of  minority  —  that '  infancy*  of  law  —  they  are  forbidden 
gardens  of  pleasure,  whose  fruitage  is  only  for  the  eye.  To  the  adult, 
it  is  a  season  of  preparation  for  the  payment  of  bills  —  or  ioilliams^ 
as  they  should  be  more  classically  denominated  —  that  fall  due  on  or 
about  the  first  of  the  year.  These  absorb  his  soul.  The  mercer,  the 
bottler,  the  manufacturer  of  those  glossy  receptacles  which  environ  the 
chamber  of  the  soul,  all  such  send  in  their  accumulated  williams,  until 
the  sight  thereof  astounds  the  receiver.  Forthwith  he  sets  about  defray- 
ing the  same ;  and  great  is  his  satisfaction,  when  he  says  eureka !  of 
their  end.  I  have  a  '  cotemporary,'  if  he  be  yet  alive,  sojourning  in 
foreign  lands  —  N.  Pantagruel  Wilkins  by  name  —  who  was  once 
visited,  about  Christmas,  by  the  senior  of  the  firm  of  *  Wright,  Wright 
and  Wiggins,  mercers,  drapers,  and  fabricators  of  good  habits.'  The 
elder  of  the  house  —  a  fat  and  burly  biped,  with  a  turnip  countenaDce« 
and  nose  of  extraordinary  redness — bore  to  Wilkins  his  bill.  Wilkins 
was  oblivious. 

*  Can  you  tell  me,  my  dear  Sir,  where  you  have  ever  seen  me  be- 
fore V 

*  Certainly  —  yes,  Sir  —  I  can.  You  are  a  customer  of  ours,  at  — 
street.  No.  27.     Here  *s  your  bill* 

*  Ah  —  so  it  is :  Wright,  you  are  right.  But,  my  dear  Sir,  there  is 
one  trifling  circumstance  connected  with  this  bill,  which  makes  it  a 
little  awkward.  I  have  not  the  wherewithal  to  settle  it.  This  is  the 
only  obstacle  in  the  way,  at  present.  I  do  not  quote  often,  —  but  you 
will  allow  me,  on  this  occasion,  to  observe,  in  the  language  of  the  cock* 
ney  to  Mathews*  cab-driver  —  *I  han*t  not  got  no  money  whatsom- 
dever ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  the  rewarse.*  Besides,  my  friend, 
I  have  a  plan  from  which  I  never  depart,  in  the  cancelling  of  my  Icger- 
liabilities.  I  pay  my  blank-book  demands  alphabetically.  Your  firm 
is  Wright,  Wright  and  Wiggins.  The  plan  strikes  you,  I  see,  visibly ; 
and  its  propriety  is  as  clear,  seemingly,  to  you,  as  the  light  on  a  lily,  in 
the  spring-time,  or  the  glow  on  the  red  side  of  a  bursted  peach,  in  Octo- 
ber. The  divine  thought  touches  you  nearly,  and  you  acquiesce,  evi- 
dently. Adios,  my  friend :  as  soon  as  I  reach  your  name  in  my  pay- 
ments, some  ten  months  hence,  I  will  advise  you  promptly.  I  say  this, 
with  a  difficult  nerve ;  but  I  trust  you  twig  me  decidedly.  I  mean  as  I 
say.     Good  morning  —  good  morning  \  * 


Reader,  since  I  last  communed  with  thee,  the  despot  Sickness  has 
held  me  in  subjection.  I  have  had  dull  days,  and  weary  nights,  — but 
my  books  have  been  companions,  and  I  have  had,  beside,  friends  and 
newspapers.  I  mention  this  thing,  partly  to  excuse  my  brevity,  and 
lack  of  variety,  and  also  as  a  prelude  to  this  piece  of  advice :    Lend  not 
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thy  umbrella,  nor  suffer  thou  it  to  be  stolen  from  thee.  In  this  wise,  did  I 
procure  my  indisposition.  The  night  was  dark,  the  rains  descended  — 
the  floods  came,  and  beat  against  me  —  the  umbrella  was  loaned  —  it 
has  never  come  home.  Heaven  forgive  the  borrower  I  There  are  some 
who  do  not  even  borrow  this  in-rainy-weather-much-to-be-desired-and- 
requisite  article.  They  steal  it,  without  compunction.  I  lately  heard  a 
man  of  (rod,  at  a  Wesleyan  conventicle,  deliver  the  following  speech 
from  the  altar :  *  I  would  ad'nounce  to  the  cod'ngregation,  that,  proba- 
bly by  mistake,  there  was  left  at  this  house  of  prayer,  this  morning,  a 
small  cotton  umbrella,  much  damaged  by  time  and  tear,  and  of  an  ex- 
ceeding-/^ pale  blue  color,  in  the  place  whereof  was  taken  a  very  large 
black  silk  umbrella,  new,  and  of  great  beauty.  I  say,  my  brethren,  it 
was  probably  by  mistake,  that  of  these  articles,  the  one  was  taken  and  the 
other  left ;  though  it  is  a  very  improper  mistake,  and  should  be  discoun- 
tenanced, if  possible.  Blunders  of  this  sort,  brethren  and  sisters,  are 
getting  a  leetle  too  common  !' 

Pas  encore,  d  present,  cher  lecieur, 

Ollapod. 
Philadelphia,  January,  1836. 
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THE    FIRST   CRUSADERS    BEFORE   JERUSALEM. 

*  JxBusALKM !  —  Jerusalem  !'    The  blessed  goal  was  won, 
On  Siloe's  brook  and  Sion's  mount  as  streamed  the  settmg  sun, 
Uplighted  in  his  mellowed  glow,  far  o'er  Judea's  plain, 
Slow  winding  toward  the  Holy  walla,  appeared  a  bannered  train. 

Forgot  were  want,  disease,  and  death,  by  that  impassioned  throng; 
The  weary  leapt,  the  sad  rejoiced,  the  wounded  knight  grew  strong : 
One  fflance  at  holy  Calvary  out-guerdon'd  every  pang. 
And  loud  from  thrice  ten  thousand  tongues  the  glad  hosannas  rang. 

But  yet — and  at  that  galling  thought  each  brow  was  bent  in  gloom  — 
The  cursed  badge  of  Mahomet  swayed  o'er  the  Saviour's  tomb : 
Then  from  unnumbered  sheaths  at  once,  the  beaming  blades  upstreamed, 
Vowed  scabbardless  till  waved  the  cross  above  that  tomb  redeemed. 

But  suddenly  a  holy  awe  the  vengeful  clamor  stilled. 
As  sinks  the  storm  before  His  breath,  whose  word  its  rising  will'd ; 
For  conscience  whispered,  the  same  soil  where  thev  so  proudly  stood, 
The  Son  of  Man  had  trod  abased,  and  washed  witn  tears  and  blood. 

Then  dropped  the  squire  his  master's  shield,  the  serf  dash'd  down  his  bow, 
And,  side  oy  side  with  priest  and  peer,  bent  reverently  and  low, 
While  sunk  at  once  each  pennon'd  spear,  plumed  helm,  and  flashing  glaive, 
Like  some  wide  waste  of  reeds  bowM  down  by  Nilus*  swollen  wave. 

From  eyes  that  never  wept  till  then,  the  warm  tears  fell  like  rain,  — 
Proud  Tancred's  eagle-glance  was  dimmed,  loud  sobbed  thecood  Lonrainei 
And  't  was  a  blessed  sight  to  see  each  warrior  fierce  and  wild 
Become  before  his  God  that  hour,  e'en  as  a  little  child. 
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With  chastened  souls,  and  holier  thoughts,  the  legions  slowlv  rose — 
Wrongs  were  forgot,  and  feuds  were  healed,  between  the  deaoUest  foM{ 
Priests  doffed  (he  sandal,  harnessed  knights  their  mail-clad  feet  unahodi 
And  like  unshriven  penitents,  tliat  hallowed  soil  they  trod. 

But  where  were  all  that  peerless  host,  the  flower  of  every  land, 
That  late  before  Byzantium  their  giant  conquests  planned? 
The  swarms  of  high-soul'd  chivalrv  that  (hrongea  the  Nissian  plain, 
The  leagues  of  spears  that  quivcr^cf  there,  like  m^lds  of  golden  grain  1 

Of  that  vast,  bounding  human  flood,  this  host  was  but  a  wave : 
Where  w^erc  the  burnished  myriads  gonel    Gro  ask  the  desert  gravel 
The  Arab's  creese,  the  Persian's  lance,  the  Tartar's  bow  and  sword — 
Their  edge  and  pomt  perchance  may  tell  where  sleep  that  boasting  horde ! 

Around  the  towers  of  Antioch,  beneath  Edcssa's  wall, 

The  moving  sands,  for  miles  around,  formed  one  wide  heaving  pall : 

The  spotted  pestilence  with  war,  awhile  the  feast  had  shared, 

And  Famine  clung  the  drooping  wreck  that  swift  destruction  spared. 

Yet  were  those  visitations  just:  licentiousness  and  shame 
Had  quenched  with  steamme  infamy  the  pure  chivalric  flame, 
And  sm,  and  all  to  which  it  leads,  had  checked  (heir  proud  career, 
Far  more  than  shaft  of  Tartar  bow,  or  charge  of  Syrian  spear. 

But  Death  had  struck  to  purify  :  the  stem,  unwavering  few 
Whose  virtue  pleasure  could  not  tempt,  nor  avarice  suMiue, 
Escaped  the  Moslem  scimitar,  the  toils  of  Grecian  fraud, 
Spread  on  Judean  winds  at  last  the  bannered  cross  abroad. 

What  though  the  haughty  Saracen  now  held  each  wall  and  tower : 
Soon  to  the  svmbol  of  their  faith,  the  crescent  flac  would  lower,  — 
Soon  would  trie  blades  of  Christendom  within  the  oarriers  glance. 
And  soon  the  blood  of  Moslem  dogs  course  down  the  Latin  lance. 

And  so  it  was :  the  walls  were  won  —  then  Murder  bared  his  arm: 
From  Omar's  mosque  to  Herod's  gate,  red  streams  flowed  thick  ana  wann  | 
And  o'er  a  city  drenched  in  gore,  ere  massacre  could  cease, 
The  holy  standard  they  upraised  of  Him,  the  Prince  of  Peace ! 

NeW'Torkf  Jamuwrjf^  1830.  J.  B. 


MARS. 

Lo !  WHERE  he  sits  enthroned  —  the  crimson  God ! 

High  on  a  hecatomb  of  reeking  dead : 
His  altar  is  an  empire's  blasted  Md, 

With  blazinff  cities,  for  an  oflering,  fed! 
In  his  mailed  hand  there  gleams  a  scalpless  skull, 

Brimming  with  blood,  and  o'er  its  gory  brink 
A  demon-vulture,  lean  and  horrible. 

With  thirst  eternal,  ever  stoops  to  drink ! 
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RixNzx :  THE  Last  of  thi  Tsibunis.    By  the  author  of  '  Pelhani,'  *  Eugene  Aram,* 
etc.    In  one  vol.  12mo.    New- York  :  Haepsb  akd  Broth<b«. 

With  a  rapidity  equalled  only  by  that  of  the  author  of  Waverley,  in  his  beat 
estate,  Mr.  Bulwer  pours  upon  us  work  after  work,  each,  however  it  may  compare 
with  its  predecessors,  far  superior  to  the  productions  of  any  living  novelist.  The 
'  Last  Days  of  Pompeii'  have  not  yet  lain  a  sufficient  length  of  time  upon  our  tables, 
and  the  shelves  of  our  circulating  libraries,  to  lose  the  character  of  a  new  novel,  and 
lo !  the  reading  worU  is  surprised  with  another  elaborate  romance  from  the  prolific 
brain  of  the  same  author.  When  the  subject  chosen  by  Mr.  Bulwer  was  first  men- 
tioned to  us,  we  wondered  at  his  hardihood,  in  following  in  the  steps  of  the  accom- 
plished authoress  of  the  tragedy  of  '  Rienzi,'  and  thought  that  hia  productioa  would 
almost  necessarily  prove  in  substance  but  a  repetition  of  Miss  Mitibrd's.  We  were, 
however,  agreeably  disappointed.  Considering  that  the  hero  is  the  same  in  the 
tragedy  and  in  the  romance,  and  that  each  had  the  same  materials  from  which  to 
choose  their  several  stories,  Mr.  Bulwer,  to  use  his  own  language,  '  will  be  fimnd  to 
have  trespassed  but  little,  if  at  all,  upon  the  ground  previously  occupied.'  We  regret 
that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  transcribe  the  beautifiil  and  just  tribute  to  Miss 
Mitford,  with  which  the  author  concludes  his  preface.  There  is  something  so  de- 
lightful and  appropriate  in  the  interchange  of  courtesies  between  writers,  when  in  any 
way  introducible,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  that  we  hope  to  find  our  author 
imitated,  in  this  respect  at  least,  by  lus  literary  brethren.  But  to  our  subject. 
*  Rienzi'  is  an  historical  romance,  professing  to  portray  the  principal  events  in  the 
life  of  that  extraordinary  man,  who  rose  from  the  humblest  station  to  the  pinnacle  of 
power,  solely  by  means  of  his  commanding  talents,  and  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  mis- 
guided rage  of  that  people,  whose  welfare  and  political  stability  he  was  endeavoring  to 
secure.  The  work  commences  with  a  description  of  a  rencounter  in  the  streets  of 
Rome,  between  the  rival  factions  of  the  Colonna  and  the  Orsini,  in  which  a  brother 
of  Rienzi  is  killed.  He  was  a  mere  boy,  and  received  his  death  wound  from  one  of 
the  Colonna,  as,  hurried  along  in  the  tide  of  fugitives,  he  was  mistaken  for  one  of 
the  opposite  party.  This  untoward  event  awakens  feelings  in  the  breast  of  Rienzi, 
which  might  otherwise  have  lain  dormant,  and  he  resolves  to  revenge  the  death  of  hie 
brother,  and  effect  the  liberation  of  his  country.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space,  to 
detail  the  means  used  by  him  to  bring  about  this  end :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  a 
long  series  of  intrigues,  he  succeeds  in  undermining  the  authority  of  the  nobility,  and 
is  chosen  as  their  ruler,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people.  Hit  adopts  the  title  of 
Tribune,  as  the  most  grateful  to  the  popular  ear,  and  proceeds  to  reform  the  prevalent 
abuses  which  had  reduced  his  coimtry  to  such  a  state  of  degradation  and  wretched- 
ness. But  the  fickle  mob,  ever  ready  to  destroy  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  desert 
him,  and  recal  the  Barons,  whom  they  had  banished,  alleging  the  excommunication 
of  the  Pope  as  an  excuse  for  their  treachery.    Rienzi  goes  into  voluntary  exile,  and 
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wanders  through  different  countries ;  his  restless  thoughts  continually  engroned  with 
the  hope  of  returning  to  his  native  city,  and  once  more  assuming  the  reina  of  empire. 
His  desires  are  at  last  realized.  The  misgoyemment  of  the  nobility  becomes  intolA- 
rable ;  they  are  again  expelled,  and  Rienzi  is  recalled.  He  conquers  all  the  external 
enemies  of  Rome,  und  seems  firmly  based  in  his  authority,  when  the  people,  infuria- 
ted at  the  imposition  of  a  necessary  tax,  rise  in  rebellion,  and  sacrifice,  in  their  infatu- 
ated rage,  their  best  friend  and  protector.  Immediately  afler  this  event,  the  exiled 
Barons  re-enter  the  city,  and  commence  anew  that  system  of  tyranny  and  exaction 
which  has  continued  to  disgrace  the  history  of  Rome,  with  but  few  intervals,  down  to 
the  present  times. 

Such  is  a  mere  skeleton  of  the  story  which  the  fertile  imagination  of  Mr.  Bulwer  has 
clothed  with  life  and  beauty.  The  distracted  state  of  Rome,  agitated  by  civil  disMn- 
sions,  is  vividly  portrayed,  as  are  also  the  characters  of  the  leaders  of  the  contendini^ 
factions.  Sir  Walter  de  Montreal,  the  chief  of  the  ^  Free  Companions,*  is  one  of  a 
class  with  which  Europe,  and  Italy  in  particular,  absolutely  swarmed  during  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  to  whom  more  than  one  monarch  was  indebted  for  his  throne. 
Adrian  di  Oastello  is  evidently  a  favorite  character  of  the  author,  but  we  think  his 
picture  of  the  young  noble,  his  findings  and  actions,  quite  unnatural.  It  seems  to  as 
impossible  that  a  leading  member  of  the  nobility  should  so  far  lose  sight  of  the  princi- 
ples which  regulated  the  policy  of  his  order,  as  to  become  the  friend  and  admirer  of 
him  who  was  its  greatest  enemy.  The  author  seems  to  have  felt  the  improbalulity 
of  this,  and  by  way  of  covering  the  defect,  has  imagined  an  attachment  between  the 
young  noble  and  Irene,  the  sister  of  Rienzi.  The  narrative,  by  this  means,  beeomca 
more  consolidated,  and  thickly  interwoven  with  incident,  though  it  leaves  the  plot  as 
defective  as  ever.  Cecco  del  Vecchio,  is  a  well-drawn  portrait  of  a  demagogue  of  the 
lowetit  class,  the  slave  of  his  passions  and  prejudices.  The  page,  Angek>  ViDani,  we 
consider  an  unnatural  character,  and  believe  that  no  one  in  his  situation  would  have 
felt  much  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  a  father  whom  he  had  never  known  as  such,  who  had 
cast  him,  an  illegitimate  son,upou  the  mercies  of  the  world,  and  who  was  therefore  in 
every  thing  but  the  name,  an  utter  stranger ;  or  that  he  would  have  experienced  that 
intense  desire  of  revenge  against  a  man  who  had  loaded  him  with  benefits,  and  who, 
as  Villani  must  have  known,  ordered  the  execution  of  Montreal,  with  a  view  solely 
to  promote  the  safety  of  the  State.  Nina  de  Raselli,  the  wife  of  Rienzi,  is  well  eon- 
trasted  with  Irene,  his  sister  ;  the  former  haughty  and  imperious,  the  latter  retiring 
and  gentle  in  her  disposition.  But  in  a  rapid  detail  of  political  changes,  and  the  fieroe 
collision  of  the  people  and  the  aristocracy,  female  characters  necessarily  occupy  a 
subordinate  place,  and  were  it  not  an  established  and  imperative  custom  to  introduce 
a  love  story  into  every  novel,  they  might  have  been  dispensed  with  altogether. 
The  remaining  personages  who  figure  in  the  work,  are  described  with  great  fidelity 
to  history,  and  contribute  much  to  the  efTectiveucss  of  the  plot.  Indeed,  Mr.  Bulwer 
deserves  especial  commendation  for  the  care  with  which  he  finishes  the  portraits  of 
persons  who  appear  but  once,  it  may  be,  in  the  wliole  course  of  the  narrative,  and 
wliicli  are  too  oflen  executed,  by  writers  of  no  ordinary  reputation,  in  a  careless  and 
unworthy  manner. 

We  make  no  apology  for  extracting  a  portion  of  the  last  chapter  of  the  worit,  aa 
affording  a  favorable  idea  of  its  general  style  : 

"  Meanwhile  the  flames  burned  fierce  and  fast ;  the  outer  door  below  was  already  con- 
sumed ;  from  the  apartment  ho  had  deserted  the  fire  burst  out  in  volleys  of  smdie  t 
the  wood  crackled  ;  the  lead  melted ;  with  a  crash  fell  the  several  gates ;  the  dreadfUl 
ingress  was  opened  to  all  the  multitude ;  the  proud  capitol  of  Uie  Ctesars  was  already 
tottering  to  its  full !     Now  was  the  time !  he  passed  the  flaming  door  —  the  smoulder- 
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ing  threshold :  he  paseed  the  outer  gate  unscathed ;  he  was  in  the  imd&  of  the  erowd. 
*Plenty  of  pillage  ¥nthin,'  he  said  to  the  bystanders,  in  the  Roman  patois,  his  face  con- 
cealed oy  his  load ;  '  Suso,  suso,  a  gliu  traditore  !*  The  mob  rushea  past  him :  he  went 
on ;  he  gained  the  last  stair  descending  into  the  open  street ;  he  was  at  the  last  gate; 
hbeity  and  life  were  bdbre  him. 

**  A  soldier  (one  of  his  own)  seized  him.    '  Pass  not  —  where  goest  thou  V 

"  *  Beware,  lest  the  senator  escape  disguised  V  cried  a  voice  behind  —  it  was  VUlanrs. 
The  concealing  load  was  torn  trom  his  head — Rienzi  stood  revealed ! 

*"  I  am  the  senator  V  he  said,  in  a  loud  voice.  *  Who  dare  touch  the  representative  of 
the  people?* 

"  The  multitude  were  around  him  in  an  instant.  Not  led,  but  rather  hurried  and 
whirled  along  —  the  senator  was  borne  to  the  Place  of  ihe  Lion.  With  the  intense 
glare  of  the  bursting  flames,  the  gray  image  reflected  a  lurid  light,  and  glowed  —  that 
grim  and  solemn  monument !  —  as  if  itself  of  fire ! 

"  There  arrived,  the  crowd  gave  way,  terrified  by  tlie  greatness  of  their  victim.  Silent 
he  stood,  and  turned  his  face  around ;  nor  could  the  soualor  of  his  garb,  nor  the  terror 
of  the  hour,  nor  the  proud  grief  of  detection,  abate  the  majesty  of  his  mien,  or  reas- 
sure the  coiu-age  of  the  thousands  who  gathered,  gazing  round  him.  The  whole  capitol 
wrapped  in  fire,  lighted  with  ghastly  pomp  the  immense  multitude.  Down  the  long 
vista  of  the  streets  extended  the  fic^ry  light  and  the  serried  throns,  till  the  crowd  dosed 
with  the  gleaming  standards  of  the  Colonna  —  the  Orsini  —  the  SaveUi  I  Her  true 
tyrants  were  marching  into  Rome !  As  the  sound  of  their  approaching  horns  and 
trumpets  broke  upon  the  bumins  air,  the  mob  seemed  to  regain  their  courage.  Riensi 
prepared  to  speak ;  his  first  word  was  as  the  signal  of  his  own  death. 

'* '  Die,  tyrant !'  cried  Cecco  del  Vecchio :  andhe  plunged  his  dagger  into  the  senator's 
breast. 

"  '  Die,  executioner  of  Montreal  1'  muttered  Yillani,  *  thus  the  trust  is  fiilfiUed  I*  and 
his  was  the  second  stroke.  Tlien  as  he  drew  back,  and  saw  the  artisan,  in  all  the 
drunken  fury  of  his  brute  passion,  tossing  up  his  cap,  shouting  aloud,  and  spuming  the 
fallen  lion ;  the  voung  man  ffazed  upon  hun  with  a  look  of  withering  and  bitto*  soom, 
and  said,  as  he  sheathed  his  blade,  and  slowly  turned  to  quit  the  crowd  — 

"  *  Fool,  miserable  fool !  thou  and  thtst  at  least  had  no  blood  qf  kindred  to  avenge  f 

"  They  heeded  not  his  words,  they  saw  him  not  depart ;  for  as  Rienzi,  without  a  word, 
without  a  groan,  fell  to  the  earth  —  as  the  roaring  waves  of  the  multitude  closed  over 
him  —  a  voice  shrill,  sharp  and  wild,  was  heard  above  all  the  clamor.  At  the  casement 
of  the  palace,  (the  casement  of  her  bridal  chamber,)  Nina  stood  I  — through  the  flames^ 
that  burst  below  and  around,  her  face  and  out-stretched  amis  alone  visible.  Ere  yet 
the  sound  of  that  thrilling  cry  passed  from  the  air,  down  with  a  mighty  crash  thundered 
that  whole  wmg  of  the  capitol,  a  blackened  and  smouldering  mass." 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  our  readers  an  intelligible  sketch  of  a  plot  which 
branches  out  into  so  many  ramifications,  in  the  progress  of  the  narrative,  that  to  men- 
tion all,  would  be  to  insert  the  book  at  length.  Whether  Mr.  Bulwer  has  gained  or 
lost  in  public  estimation,  since  his  '  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,'  and  *  Rienzi,'  we  do  not 
know  ;  but  for  ourselves,  we  do  not  regard  them  as  among  his  most  felicitous  efforts. 
We  had  much  rather  peruse  a  novel  like  '  Pelham,'  or  *  The  Disowned,'  than  the 
whole  class  of  historical  fictions  written  since  the  death  of  Scott.  With  Aim  died  ths 
art  of  giving  soul  and  body  to  the  departed  great ;  and  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  suc- 
cessors, creditable  as  they  may  be  to  their  abilities,  have  sufficed  only  to  raise  dim, 
unsubstantial,  phantasmagoric  shadows,  without  individuality  or  life.  Mr.  Bulwer 
has  been  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  effect,  to  do  violence  to  history,  and  to  concentrate 
in  his  narrative  many  events  which,  in  the  true  records  of  the  times,  occupy  a  much 
wider  space,  and  are  scattered  here  and  there  without  any  coimection.  This  is  one 
great  evil  attendant  upon  attempts  to  depict  the  life  of  those  long  dead,  in  m  ficthiottB 
work,  that  every  event  is  slightly  bent  to  accommodate  it  to  a  preconceived  plot,  and 
though  each  individual  deflexion  from  the  straight  line  of  historical  trath  may  be 
small,  yet  the  sum  of  all  is  considerable  ;  and  the  whole,  when  sufficiantly  r^uMti- 
eisedf  and  fit  for  readers  who  would  reject  with  disgust  a  musty  tome  of  GKiiocardini, 
or  Machiavelli,  is  calculated  to  produce  decidedly  injurious  impressions.  Beside, 
there  is  but  little  praise  to  be  earned  by  writing  work  after  work,  of  the  deseriptioo  of 
*  Rienzi,'  on  the  score  of  originality.  The  information  of  the  writer  is  drawn  firom 
sources  accessible  to  all,  and,  to  impart  any  interest  to  his  characters,  he  must 
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attribute  to  them  motives  and  actions  which  they  nerer  felt,  nor  performed;  and  then, 
if  his  book  sells,  it  is  not  because  the  world  admire  the  fidelity,  but  because  they  won- 
der at  the  novelty  of  his  descriptions.  Tliese  experiments  ought  not  to  be  tried  upon 
so  important  a  subject  as  history.  If  Mr.  Bulwer  seek  a  proper  field  for  his  abUhiea, 
let  him  '  sketch  the  living  manners  as  they  rise,'  and  resurrectionize  no  more  Romans. 
If  dandies  must  be  his  theme,  we  pray  him  to  keep  them  clad  in  swallow-tails  or 
redingoteSj  as  the  taste  of  their  tailors  may  dictate,  with  suitable  aooompanying 
nether  habiliments,  and  on  no  account  to  allow  them  to  exhibit  themselves  in  togas, 
or  in  slashed  jerkins  *  with  the  sleeves  curiously  cut.'  By  so  doing,  he  will  not  only 
consult  their  comfort,  but  also  that  of  the  ancients,  who  doubtless  foel  uneasy  in  their 
graves,  at  the  imputation  thrown  on  them  by  the  behavior  of  their  namesakes  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

But  badinage  apart :  we  trust  that  the  next  attempt  of  our  author  will  rdate  to 
present  times,  and  that  the  changes  in  the  political  or  social  system  of  his  native  land 
may  bring  forth,  ere  long,  another  *  Pclham,'  or  '  Paul  Clifford.' 


Tub  Thbkx  Currxaa  :  Ain>  omxa  Talks.    By  Caftaih  MAmsTAT,  R.  N.,  anthor  of 
'  Peter  Simple,'  etc.    One  vol    Portrait  Edition.    New- York  :   Johxi  L.  Pms  av» 

Ck>MPANY. 

Stosibs  of  thx  Sxa.    By  Captain  MabbyaT|  R.  N.    In  one  vol  12mo.    New-Toik : 
Uabpeb  and  Bbothbbs. 

We  have  here  two  neat  editions  of  the  same  work,  under  dissimilar  titles — the  first 
differing  only  from  the  second  named  in  two  good  lithographic  engravings,  copied 
from  the  Naval  Annual  —  the  one  a  portrait  of  the  author,  the  other  a  pleasing  pic- 
ture of  *  The  Mast-headed  Midshipman,' — a  charming  little  fellow,  who  sits  musing 
upon  the  cross-trees,  with  his  arms  folded  over  the  main  back-stay.  Of  the  work 
itself,  little  need  be  said.  To  speak  of  the  merits  of  Captain  Marryat,  as  a  describer 
of  scenes  and  characters  in  real  life,  would  be  superfluous,  since  amid  the  strong  com- 
petition of  very  able  writers,  who  are  constantly  appearing  before  the  public,  he  not 
only  preserves  his  standing,  but  increases  rapidly  in  popularity.  It  is  much  to  his 
praise,  that  he  has  been  able,  without  in  the  least  exhausting  the  novelty  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  furnish  so  many  descriptions  of  sea-life,  each  differing  essentially  from  the 
others,  and  all  replete  with  interest.  The  volume  under  notice,  consists  of  three  sepn- 
rate  stories  — *  The  Pirate,'  '  The  Three  Cutters,'  and  *  Moonshine,' —  the  latter  of 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine.  Of  these,  we  think  the 
second  by  far  the  best,  though  the  first  contains  several  exquisite  morceaux,  of  which 
we  quote  the  following 
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"  The  weather  side  of  the  quarter-deck  of  H.  M.  frigate  Unicom  was  ocopied  by  two 
very  jrrcat  personages :  Captain  Piumbton,  commandme  the  ship ;  who  was  very  greet 
in  width  if  not  in  height,  takins  much  more  than  his  allowance  of  the  deck,  if  it  wen 
not  that  be  was  the  proprietor  thereof,  and  entitled  to  the  lion's  share.  Captain  P.  was 
not  more  than  four  feet  ten  inches  in  heieht ;  but  then  he  was  equal  to  that  m  sirt :  there 
was  quite  enough  of  him,  if  he  had  only  been  ra//ec/  out.  He  walked  with  his  coat 
flying  open,  his  thumbs  stuck  into  the  arm-holes  of  his  waistcoat,  so  as  to  throw  his 
shoulders  back  and  increase  his  horizontal  dimensions.  He  also  held  his  head  well  alt, 
which  threw  his  chest  and  stomach  well  forward.  Ho  was  the  prototype  of  pompoaty 
and  eood-nature,  and  he  strutted  like  an  actor  in  a  procession. 

"  The  other  personage  was  the  first  heutenant,  whom  nature  had  pleased  to  fashion  in 
another  mould.  He  was  as  tall  as  the  captain  was  short — as  thin  as  his  superior  was 
corpulent  His  long,  lanky  legs  were  nearly  up  to  the  captain's  shoulders ;  and  he 
bowed  down  over  the  head  of  his  superior  as  if  he  were  the  crane  to  hoist  up,  and  the 
captain  the  bale  of  goods  to  be  hoisted.    He  carried  his  hands  behind  his  back,  with  two 
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ingitra  twiatad  tofether  t  ukI  hUi  c^iief  difieulty  appetred  to  be,  toredneelus  own  atride 
to  th«  parrot  mjarcli  of  the  captain.  Hie  featnroa  were  riiarp  and  lean  as  waa  hia  body, 
and  wore  every  appearance  of  a  croaa-grained  temper." 

In  the  deaeription  of  Sleeper's  Bay^  on  the  eoaat  of  Africa,  where  the  *  ATenger* 
is  lying  at  anchor,  the  author  givea  the  following  outline  aketeh  of  desolation : 

"On  the  western  coast  of  AiVica  there  is  a  small  bajr,  which  has  received  more  than 
one  name  from  its  occasional  visiters.  That  by  which  it  was  designated  by  the  adven*' 
torous  Portuguese,  who  first  dared  to  cleave  the  waves  of  the  Southern  Atlantic,  haa 
been  forgotten  with  their  lost  maritime  preeminence  \  the  name  allotted  to  it  by  the 
woolly- headed  natives  of  the  coast  has  never,  perhaps,  been  ascertained ;  it  is,  however, 
marked  down  in  some  of  the  old  English  charts  as  sleeper's  Bay. 

"  The  mainland  which,  by  ita  curvature,  has  formed  tnis  little  dent  on  a  coaatpoaaeaf- 
ins,  and  certainly  at  present  requiring,  few  harbors,  displays,  perhapa,  the  least  invitins 
ofall  prospects ;  oflenng  to  the  view  nothing  but  a  shelvmg  beach  ofdazzling  white  aan^ 
backed  with  a  few  small  hummocks  beat  up  oy  the  occaaional  fory  of  the  Atlantic  galea — 
arid,  bare,  and  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  vegetable  life.  The  inland  prospect 
is  shrouded  over  by  a  dense  mirage,  through  which  here  and  there  are  to  be  discovered 
the  stems  of  a  few  distant  palm-trees,  so  oroken  and  disjoined  by  refraction  that  they 
present  to  the  imagination  any  thing  out  the  idea  of  fouage  or  shade.  The  water  in 
the  bay  is  calm  anasmooth  as  the  polished  mirror;  not  the  smallest  ripple  is  to  be  heard 
on  the  beach,  to  break  through  the  silence  of  nature ;  not  a  breath  of  air  sweeps  over 
its  glassy  surface^  which  is  heated  with  the  intense  rays  of  a  vertical  noonday  aan| 
pouring  down  a  withering  flood  of  li^ht  and  heat  ^  not  a  ae^bird  is  to  be  diaoovered 
wheeling  on  ita  flight,  or  balancing  on  its  wing,  as  it  pierces  the  deep  with  its  searching 
eye^  ready  to  dart  upon  ita  prey.  All  is  ailence,  aolitude,  and  desolanon,  save  that  oeea- 
aionally  may  be  aeen  the  fm  of  some  huge  shark,  either  eluggiahly  moving  through  the 
heated  element,  or  stationary  in  the  torpor  of  the  mid-day  neat.  A  site  so  stenle,  ao 
atagnant,  ao  little  adapted  to  human  life,  cannot  well  be  conceived,  unless  by  flying  to 
extremes,  we  were  to  portray  the  chilling  blast,  the  transfixing  cold,  and  *  thick-rioM 
ica^'  at  the  frozen  poles.'* 

In  the  atory  of  the  '  Three  Cutters,*  the  author  has  described,  with  a  discriminating 
and  practiaed  hand,  the  Yacht,  the  Revenue  Cutter,  and  the  Smuggler,  with  their 
aeveral  crewa,  ao  that  each  stands  out  from  the  canvass,  a  separate  and  perfect  pictun. 
From  the  opening  of  '  Cutter  the  Third,'  we  take  the  annexed  passages: 

"  Reader !  have  you  been  at  St  Maloes  1  If  you  have,  you  were  glad  enough  to 
leave  the  hole :  and  if  you  have  not,  take  my  advice,  and  do  not  give  yourself  the  trouble 
to  ffo  and  see  that,  or  any  other  French  port  in  the  Channel.  There  is  not  one  worth 
looking  at.  They  have  made  one  or  two  artificial  porta,  and  they  are  no  great  things ; 
there  ia  no  getting  out,  or  getting  in.  In  fact,  they  have  no  harbora  in  the  Channel, 
while  we  have  the  finest  in  the  wmid :  a  pecutiar  dispensation  of  Providence,  beeauae  it 
knew  that  we  ahould  want  them,  and  France  would  not  In  France,  what  are  called 
porta^  are  all  alike,  nastv,  narrow  holea,  onlv  to  be  entered  at  certain  timea  of  the  tide 
and  certain  winds ;  made  up  of  basins  and  oack-watera,  custom-houses  and  cabareta ; 
iust  fit  for  amugglera  to  run  mto,  and  nothing  more ;  and  therefore  they  are  naed  for  very 
little  elae. 

"  Now,  in  the  dog-hole  called  St.  Maloes,  there  is  some  pretty  land,  although  a  gnat 
deficiency  of  marine  acenery.  But  never  mind  that :  stay  at  home,  and  don't  go  abroad 
to  drink  aour  wine,  because  they  call  it  Bourdeaux,  and  eat  villanous  traah,  so  disguised 
by  cookinff  that  you  cannot  possibly  tell  which  of  the  birds  of  the  air.  or  beasts  of  the 
field,  or  flsnes  of  the  sea,  you  are  cramming  down  your  throat  *  If  all  ia  right,  there  ia 
no  occaaion  for  disguise,*  is  an  old  aaying;  so  depend  upon  it  that  there  ia  something 
wrong,  and  that  you  are  eating  offal,  under  a  grand  French  name.  They  eat  every  thing 
in  France,  and  would  aerve  jou  up  tne  head  of  a  monkey  who  haa  £ed  of  the  amau-pox, 
aa  Sing€  au  pM*  viroU—thnt  la,  if  you  did  not  understand  French ;  if  yon  did,  thev 
would  call  it  TiU  tPamaur  d  t  EtkU^imAe^  and  then  you  would  be  even  more  puulea. 
As  for  their  wine,  there  is  no  disguise  in  that— it's  half  vinegar.  No,  no !  stay  at  bonM : 
you  ean  hve  juat  as  dieaply,  if  you  choose ;  and  then  you  will  have  good  meat,  good 
vngetablaa,  good  a^  good  beer,  and  aoppd  glaaa  of  grog— and  what  ia  of  mors  impol^ 
tanoe,  you  will  be  in  good  company.   Live  with  yovr  finends^  and  don't  make  a  fool  of 

We  admire  the  author's  honest  and  hearty  contempt  of/nU^n,  aa  displayed  in  the 
apings  of  foreign  cookery.  The  aatire  upon  French  oatentoiion,  in  thia  matter,  ia 
both  juat  and  felicitoua.    It  reminda  ua  of  the  reinark  niade  by  a  Franch  ctMnmar  to 
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an  American  g;eBUeman  in  Paris :  *  Ah  !  Monsieur,  you  'ave  nolde  grand  art  ds 
€uisin£^  in  your  countree  :  you  know  notting  of  dat.  Yon  trow  away  many  good 
victual,  for  you  shall  not  know  how  to  cook  dem.  Now,  dat  vat  you  call  de  hudt- 
skin  panialoon^  we  shall  make  one  fine  soupe  of  him  !'  Monaiewr  doubtlesa  meant, 
that  from  even  the  skin  of  a  deer,  good  dishes  might  be  constructed  y  but  we  queatu» 
whether,  in  an  emergency^  he  would  hesitate  to  employ  the  veritable  culotie,  for  aaimi- 
faur  purpose. 


PiTfLic  AifD  ParrXTx  Economy.    By  THxoDoms  SEooWicif.    Part  FitBL    I^ew-Toik  i 

Tnifl  is  a  treatise  on  Political  Economy,  containing  a  mass  of  facts  -of  the  moat 
interesting  nature,  in  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  which  the  author  has  been 
for  a  long  time  employed.  The  science  of  political  economy  has  not  yet  met  with 
the  attention  it  deserves,  in  this  cocmtry,  owing  principally  to  the  cireumstanee,  that 
the  facts  and  illastrations  which  are  found  in  the  pages  of  Adam  Smith,  Say,  Mal- 
thus,  and  liiacculloch,  are  drawn  from  the  scenes  presented  by  the  native  land  of 
those  celebrated  writers,  and  the  condition  of  their  own  countrymen,  and  are,  there- 
fore, from  the  nature  of  things,  partially,  and  often  wholly,  inapplicable  to  ourselves. 
It  is  with  a  view  of  remedying  this  defect  in  foreign  treatises  on  political  eoonomy, 
that  Mr.  Sedgwick  has  written  a  work  of  a  character  purely  American  ;  and  having 
for  his  object  to  show  the  value  of  property,  and  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  has,  with 
great  industry,  brought  together,  in  the  compass  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  pages,  a 
quantity  of  facts  that  of  themselves  render  his  book  extremely  valuable,  and  which, 
accompanied  as  they  are  with  sound  inferences,  and  useful  advice,  should  be  read  by 
all  classes  of  the  community.  The  title  of  the  volume  shows  its  design  ;  and  while 
the  vices  of  extravagance  and  indolence  are  severely  reprehended,  and  their  baneful 
effects  strongly  set  forth,  the  advantages  of  frugality,  and  a  proper  employment  of 
time,  to  individuals  and  the  nation  at  large,  are  ably  depicted.  The  fallacy  of  the 
vulgar  notion,  that  a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing,  and  that  extravagance  in 
the  higher  classes  is  attended  with  a  corresponding  benefit  to  the  lower,  must  be  appa- 
rent to  all  who  give  the  present  work  even  a  cursory  perusal.  We  commend  to  our 
readers  this  excellent  treatise,  as  one  from  which  all  may  dmw  some  information,  and 
many  perhaps  be  induced  to  put  in  practice,  in  their  own  domestic  economy,  the  pre- 
cepts so  ably  inculcated. 


Oira  ik'a  Thovsand  :  oa  the  days  of  Henbi  Quatbx.    By  the  author  of  'RieheUen,' 
etc.    In  one  voL  12mo.    New- York :  Habpee  akd  Beothbbs. 

The  press  is  at  this  juncture  so  prolific  in  novels,  romances,  et  id  genus  omme,  that 
to  give  each  the  time  it  deserves  for  a  perusal,  would  not  only  consume  the  entire  day, 
but  take  largely  from  the  hours  usually  devoted  to  sleep.  We  have  contrived,  how- 
ever, to  look  over  the  work  of  Mr.  James,  whose  title  heads  this  notice,  and  are  eom- 
pdled  to  pronounce  it  much  inferior  to  its  predecessors.  The  author  has  selected  an 
epoch  sufficiently  interesting,  and  the  historical  events  which  he  has  incorporated  into 
Us  woik,  contribute  materially  to  strengthen  the  purely  fictitious  portion ;  but  still  there 
are  such  evident  marks  of  haste  in  the  execution  of  the  whole,  and  such  a  want  of 
discrimination  in  his  description  of  the  characters,  that  we  do  not  believe  the  book 
will  become  a  favorite  with  *  one  in  a  thousand*  of  the  readifig  world.    The  trade 
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of  b&ak-making  has  of  iate  been  carried  to  a  truly  fisarfkl  extent,  and  the  r^wtatioas 
of  many  of  the  best  modem  authors  hare  been  senously  injured  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  have  poured  their  productions  before  the  public.  Mr.  James  is  especially 
liable  to  censure  for  the  undue  haste  and  want  of  correction  whieh  characterjge  this 
work.  The  plot  is  uninteresting,  and  were  it  not  eooasionally  relieved  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Henri  duatre,  and  a  few  historical  characters,  would  be  insufferably  dvSL 
The  battles  of  Ivry  and  Dunkirk  are  described  with  a  power  which  recalled  the  best 
scenes  of  '  Richelieu'  and  '  De  L'Orme,'  but  these  and  a  few  other  bright  spots  serve 
only  to  place  the  intervening  portions  of  the  work  in  stronger  contrast. 

'  One  in  a  Thousand,'  though  afforded  for  a  mere  trifle,  is  well  printed,  upon  clear 
types,  and  fine  white  paper.  And  this  leads  us  warmly  to  commend  the  new  enter- 
prise of  the  Messrs.  Harpers  to  the  literary  public,  of  whom  they  have  long  been 
bountiful  benefactors.  They  have  recently  commenced  publishing  a  cheap  and  hand- 
some series  of  novels,  to  embrace  only  the  best  and  most  popular  works,  as  those  of 
Bulwer,  Marry  at,  James,  D'Israeli,  Grattan,  Theodore  Hook,  etc  The  series  eom- 
menced  with  Bienzi,  and  The  Gipsy  and  One  in  a  Thousand  soon  followed.  All 
the  works  are  to  be  neatly  and  accurately  printed,  and  substantially  bound  in  muslin, 
for  FiPTV  CENTS  per  volume  —  each  volume  containing  an  entire  work  !  The  pub- 
lishers well  observe  in  their  circular :  '  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  great  and 
numerous  advantages  afforded  to  the  purchaser  by  this  mode  of  publication  over  thai 
of  periodical  1  ibraries.  In  the  first  place,  the  works  will  be,  in  almost  every  instance  much 
cheaper  —  the  purchaser  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  select  such  as  he  pleases,  i"ftfftd 
of  being  obliged  to  receive  whatever  the  publisher  may  choose  to  give  him  —  the  cart 
and  risk  of  loss,  attendant  upon  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  niunbers  as  they  come 
out,  will  be  avoided  —  the  expense  of  binding  will  be  sayed-^the  form  in  which  they 
will  be  published,  duodecimo,  will  be  found  much  more  convenient,  as  well  as  beautifiil, 
than  the  lumbering  quarto  or  octavo  —  and  finally,  the  purchaser  will  escape  the  vexa- 
tion of  having  to  wait  fron^  week  to  week  for  the  continuation  of  a  story  in  which  lbi.0 
has  become  interested.'    Success  to  the  experiment  \ 


Itf^HM OVD.    A  Novel.    In  two  volumes,  12mo.    New-  l^ork :  Habpbb  amo  BaoniMa, 

This  is  a  romance  upon  the  model  of  '  Anastasius,'  though  greatly  inferior  in  talent 
to  that  work.  The  hero  is  the  reputed  son  of  Stamati  Morozi,  a  Ghreek  merchant 
of  Smyrna,  and  is  sent  at  an  early  age  to  the  Morea,  where  he  begins  a  life  of  startf 
ling  and  varied  adventures.  After  many  personal  encounters  with  the  Turks  and  tha 
Pirates  of  the  Archipelago,  he  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  Algcrines  while  on  a  voyage 
to  Egypt,  and  carried  to  Algiers,  whence,  after  several  vicissitudes,  he  departs  with  the 
caravan,  over  land  for  Cairo.  By  devoting  himself  unscrupulously  to  the  interests  of 
Mohammed  Bey,  at  that  time  an  aspirant  for  power,  he  becomes,  upon  the  sucoessfkd 
termination  of  the  intrigues  of  that  able  and  blood-thirsty  chieftain,  a  personage  of 
importance,  occupying  a  station  corresponding  to  that  of  Ministo*  of  the  Police  in  Eu- 
ropean governments.  The  work  concludes  with  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  Bey, 
and  the  discovery  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  Pacha  and  a  Sultana.  The  incidents  are 
well  told,  and  sufficiently  stirring  to  secure  a  perusal  by  most  novel  readers,  though 
the  constant  succession  of  murders,  and  the  darkest  atrocities,  is  apt  to  pall  yxpcm  the 
taste,  and  grow  tiresome,  before  the  conclusion.  This  redundancy  of  horrors  consti- 
tutes the  great  fault  of  the  work ;  since  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any  one  oonld 
pass  throagh  such  scenes  and  trials,  without  being  killed  a  doien  timea,  and  nuumcd 
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for  life  yet  oftener.  Bui  the  heroes  of  romance  are  privfleged  beuigs,  and  laogli  to 
scorn  the  assaults  of  bullets  and  daggers.  If  the  reader  can  reconcile  tha  improba- 
bilities of  the  narrative,  he  will  find  it  abundkntly  entertaining. 

The  following  account  of  the  hero's  escape  from  a  harem,  where  ha  had  been  sud- 
denly sOrprised  by  the  aga-lover  of  his  mistress,  is  spirited,  and  is  a  iair  qweunen  of 
the  author's  powers : 

"The  two  negroes  now  loosened  their  hold  of  me,  and  I  wfli  commanded  to  IJM I  they 
remained,  one  on  each  side,  with  drawn  sabrcsj  eying  me  with  looks  of  savagenea^ 
very  expressive  of  their  eagerness  to  commence  the  operations  of  their  trade. 

"  On  my  right  there  was  a  low  window,  shaded  by  projecting  lattice-Work,  looking  into 
the  garden.  I  had  detcnnined  to  attempt  my  escape  at  this  outlet,  had  not  the  entwatisa 
of  Cobab  to  save  hor  rendered  nic  regardless  of  personal  safety.  I  revolved  in  my  mind, 
with  amazing  rapidity,  the  several  chances  of  escape  which  the  window  held  out  to  me. 
I  measured  the  colossal  forms  and  proportions  of  the  negroes  at  my  aide.  Am  to  the 
aga,  he  was  less  than  nothine  in  my  estunation. 

"  While  my  mind  was  undergoing  this  fever  of  agitation  and  doubtfhl  hope^  the  aga 
advanced  with  the  cup  of  liquid  m  one  hsnd,  and  a  handjhar  in  the  other.  De  gave  me 
the  alternative  of  swallowinff  the  contents  of  the  former,  which  were  poiaon,  or  of  an^ 
mittine  to  tortures  from  which  my  mind  recoiled  with  horror. 

" '  Blake  your  choice,'  he  cried.  *  By  Allah  and  our  holy  Prophet,  aach  wiObe  yoor  doom. 
Choose  I'  he  repeated,  in  a  louder  tone,  advancing  still  nearer. 

"  Never  in  the  whole  course  of  m^  iiie  did  I  labor  under  sueh  tem'ble  excitoneni  ao  on 
that  occasion.  Thu  idea  of  endunne  the  horrible  and  protracted  torture  of  a  loathed 
existence,  roused  all  my  energies.  I  felt  myself  suddenly  glowing  with  unwonted  Yigor — 
the  strength  of  an  Atlas  was  imported  to  my  frame—  my  sinewa  aeemed  fo  knit  with 
preternatural  tenseness  and  riiridity, 

"Almost  before  thought  could  conceive  the  daring  project,  I  had  laid  one  of  the  negroea 
sprawling  on  the  floor.  His  companion  darted  upon  me — I  grasped  him  with  the 
strength  of  a  Hercules — we  both  fell  —  I  was  uppermost 

"I  seized  liim  by  the  throat  with  o  gripe  so  fierce  and  powerful  that  he  was  compelled 
to  let  go  the  hold  which  he  had  taken  of  my  dress.  All  this  was  the  work  of  an  instant  «— 
I  was  free !  I  sprang  upon  my  feet,  and  with  one  bound  darted  through  the  window, 
leaving  the  aga  overcome  with  wonder  and  dismay  at  my  escspe. 

"On  alighting  in  the  garden  below,  the  two  slaves  who  haa  been  intrusted  with  the 
execution  of  Cobali,  issued  from  a  low  building  on  my  left,  fresh  from  their  infanman 
employment.  I  flew  past  them — a  few  paces  brought  me  to  die  garden  wall — 1  vanhed 
ovet  it  with  ease,  such  velocity  of  motion  and  activity  had  terror  imparted  to  my  limb% 
and  jaincd  the  street  in  safety. 

"'Tne  two  negroes  had  scaled  the  wall  almost  at  the  same  instant  aa  myseli^  an^fidlowed 
me  with  a  perseverance  which  left  but  a  trifling  distance  between  us.  Despair,  however, 
lent  wings  to  my  flight.  Fortunately  it  was  a  time  of  day  when  the  heat  of  the  iun 
confined  the  inhanitaiits  to  their  houses,  to  enjoy  their  siesta.  The  cries  of  the  negioea 
brought  several  to  their  doors ;  they  satisfied  themselves  with  merely  gazing  on  in  atupid 
wonder,  but  did  not  oflcr  to  molest  me. 

"As  I  approached  the  more  bustling  part  of  the  city^  I  was  several  times  opposed,  buf 
the  swiftne£>8  of  my  career  bore  down  e\'cry  obstruction.  I  now  entered  the  princyal 
street,  where  the  dey's  palace  stood. 

**  H  alf  a  dozen  janizanes  stood  lounging  in  the  shade  of  the  gate-way.  The  cries  of  my 
pursuers  immediately  rouocd  them  into  action.  They  drew  their  swords,  placed  them- 
selves across  the  street,  awaiting  my  approach.  Gasping  for  breath-^  worked  up  to  a 
climax  of  phreusy —  I  turned  like  a  tiger  at  bay  upon  my  tiursueni. 

"A  vast  Dody  of  people  had  now  collected,  anid  came  ruahing  on  Idee  a  river  whidi  had 
broken  its  banks.  A  few  seconds  I  stood  convulsively  pantina  in  the  middle 'of  the 
stret^t,  gozing  alternately  on  the  wild  and  undulating  crown,  and  the  threatening  attitude 
of  the  janizaries.  I  knew  my  fate  if  taken  by  the  former — I  should  be  torn  to  pieeea  — 
I  was  decided  in  an  instant. 

"  I  had  but  one  hope  left :  I  flew  towards  the  jsnizarioe,  threw  myeelf  at  their  feet,  cry* 
ing  out  'Allah  !  Allan  !  I  am  s  Mussulman !' 

''The  ixmulace—  like  all  niobt^  turned  by  a  feather— lately  bent  on  my  deetraction, 
now  manifested  an  equal  solicituac  to  protect  me,  and  even  proceeded  to  treat  the  slaTea 
and  domesiics  of  the  ago,  who  clamorously  demanded  me  to  be  given  up  to  them,  with 
a  roughness  which  speedily  put  an  end  to  all  further  interference  in  that  quarter.  The 
slaves,  however,  rushed  upon  me  with  their  weapona,  and  attempted  to  cut  me  down. 

" '  He  is  an  adulterer !'  they  shouted  — '  take  his  life  —  take  his  life.* 

" '  He  is  a  true  believer !'  returned  my  protectors  ^  '  the  sacrifice  is  too  great'  TTiey 
pushed  and  buflTeted  the  slaves  till  they  were  forced  to  relinquieb  the  contest,  and  iho 
latter  retin;d|  muttering^  curses  on  me  uid  the  people." 
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Thb  Dbama.  —  The  past  month  has  not  been  marked  by  any  thing  especially  novel 
or  interesting  in  theatricals.  At  the  Pabjc,  Mr.  Wallack,  (assisted  by  Mrs.  Sharpx,)  has 
finished  a  short  engagement,  —  Mr.  Rxkvx  has  made  a  second  tour  of  his  line  of  cba* 
racters,  —  a  new  play  has  been  brought  oat  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Wallack,  and 
most  eflbctively  damned,  and  — toUa  taut. 

Mr.  Reeve's  second  engagement  has  not  added  to  his  reputation  as  an  actor.  He  has 
proved  himself  a  very  funny  man,  capable  of  creating  roars  of  laughter  whenever  it 
pleases  him  —  a  clever  imitaCor  —  a  grotesqueybrcetir,  and  —  no  comedian. 

Mr.  Reeve  has  been  the  means  of  introducing  to  our  acquaintance  a  set  of  farcical 
compositions ;  and,  taken  together,  we  can  safely  challenge  all  Grub-street,  assisted 
by  the  playwrights  of  the  Bowery,  to  produce  an  equally  stupid  mass  of  irredeemable 
trash.  Who  the  creators  of  these  illegitimate  bantlings  may  be,  we  dare  not  assume 
the  risk  of  a  supposition.  Their  paternity  is  not  announced  in  the  play-bills,  neither  is 
their  genealogy  the  subject  of  a  prologue.  They  have  a  being  —  their  works  are  in 
visible  existence  be£6re  us  —  but  the  appellatives  of  the  bright  spirits  who  created  them, 
are  unknown  to  the  world,  in  this  instance ;  although  from  exertions  like  these  we 
cannot  but  hope  that  Fame  has  acknowledged  them.  If  not,  we  call  upon  them  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  glorious  in  genius,  we  invoke  them  by  the  immortal  shade  of  Shak- 
speare  —  the  mantle  of  whose  spirit  has  fallen  upon  them— to  come  out  from  the 
obscure  depths  of  Shin-bone  Alley  —  to  descend  from  the  skiey  influences  of  their 
elevated  sanctuaries  in  Pudding-Lane,  and,  hiding  the  amiable  blushes  of  modest 
genius,  bow  their  honorable  heads,  and  receive  the  crown  of  immortality,  which 
their  dram-attic  spirits  have  woven ! 

But  seriously.  If,  from  this  pile  of  unmeaning  fooleries,  we  could  select  one  piecs 
more  execrably  absurd  than  the  rest,  it  would  probably  be  that  exquisite  compound  of 
delicate  probabilities,  and  Punch-and-Judy  witticisms,  yclept  '  The  Mummy*  This 
condensation  of  stupidity  is  just  what  one  might  expect  to  see  exhibited  in  the  ring  of  a 
circus,  in  honorable  companionsliip  with  Tlu  MiUer  of  Bren(fordy  T%e  Dumb  SoUHetf 
and  other  equally  intellectual  compositions.  Why  is  it  that  an  audience,  and  that  audi- 
ence seated  in  the  Park  Theatre,  an  estabUshment  that  is  the  pride  of  the  American 
public  to  hold  up  as  (he  first  in  the  Union  —  why  is  it  that  such  an  audience  will  sub- 
mit  to  an  insult  to  taste  and  propriety,  so  gross  as  that  which  is  imposed  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  such  vile  abortions  of  mercenary  farce-writers,  as  *  T%e  Afummy^ 
'Catching  an  Htircsa,'  *  The  Climbing  Boy*  cum  multis  aliisl  Why  is  it? 
Because  they  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  every  thing  which  has 
received  the  stamp  of  a  London  audience  (no  matter  of  what  theatre)  as  enrrent  com, 
that  they  quietly  receive  all  emanations  from  that  source,  with  a  religions  frdth  in  their 
sterling  value,  without  taking  upon  themselves  the  responsibitity  of  on  opinion : 

*  TMfle»i,  huipid,  iadoleat,  aad  tune, 
At  tecood  baad  we  chiefly  praiie  or  Mane :' 
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The  public  are  to  be  censurod,  that  such  thingi  are.  They  are  the  qoieaoent  euue. 
They  hold  the  remedy  in  tlieir  own  hands.  We  are  constantly  told  of  the  immormlitiea 
of  the  stage :  we  are  reminded  of  what  the  stage  was,  and  what  itoug^t  to  be;  managen 
are  blamed  for  sufTering  their  establishments  to  be  prostituted ;  acton  aie  mriled  fix 
assisting  in  the  degrading  exhibition ;  and  authors,  beyond  all,  are  oondanned  fitf  cres- 
ting the  nauseous  dose.  Yet  after  all,  neither  manager,  author,  nor  actor,  desenre  the 
weight  of  condemnation.  '  Tis  their  vocation,  HaL'  The  public  are  the  cauM^  and 
most  accursed  effect.  They,  by  their  constant  greediness  iot  every  thing  whidi  haa 
the  appearance  of  novelty,  swallow  with  avidity  the  most  execrable  stuff  that  tha  dry 
remnant  of  exhausted  ingenuity  can  invent  They  declare  their  delight  with  the  new- 
comer, so  long  as  its  newness  lasts :  it  grows  old,  they  are  impatient  fior  another 
importation  —  behold !  they  have  it :  the  author  is  paid,  the  actor  recenrea  his  aalary, 
the  manager  fills  his  treasury,  and  the  public  are  satisfied.  What  would  they  more  ? 
While  the  best  productions  in  the  language  go  tamely  off;  while  the  sparkling  wit  of 
Shakspeare  and  Sheridan  sinks  pointless  upon  the  dull  souls  of  the  fashionaUea  in 
the  boxes,  (the  umpires  of  taste  forsooth  I)  the  stale  jokes,  coarse  wittidsms^  licentkma 
inuendoes,  or  broad  and  glaring  indecencies  of  such  abominations  as  Cupid^  Tlu 
Climbing  Boy^  Catdiing  an  Htircstt,  and  Scan.  Mag.,  are  applauded  to  the  echo  I 
Who,  in  such  a  state  of  its  affairs,  will  dignify  the  stage  with  the  approbation  which  the 
great  and  good  of  former  days  have  bestowed  upon  it  7  Who  will  make  himself  ao 
ridiculous,  as  to  declare  the  stage  a  model,  '  holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature  V  If  Nature 
can  see  herself  reflected  there,  then  verily  do  we  blush  for  that  venerable  lady. 

The  stage  exercises  an  influence  over  the  passions  and  feelings  of  the  multitndfly 
unequalled  even  by  the  pulpit,  (we  speak  it  with  reverence,)  and  unexcelled  by  the  preae. 
Many,  perhaps  most  persons,  attend  the  theatre  'to  beguile  the  time.'  They  consider  it 
a  place  of  amusement  —  and  so  it  is,  but  it  is  amusement  blended  with  an  inflnencei 
which  instructs  to  good  or  evil.  None  are  so  indifferent,  as  not  to  be  aliected,  to  some 
extent,  by  what  is  thus  vividly  brought  before  them.  Their  feelings  and  sympathiea 
are  excited,  to  some  degree,  let  it  be  great  or  small ;  and  in  that  proportion  are  they 
likely  to  receive  an  impression  either  for  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  moral  ezoellenee 
of  the  subjecL  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  favorable  influence  of  a  wdl-condueted 
stage.  It  is  a  truth  settled  long  ago ;  nor  can  there  be  less  doubt  of  the  pemieioiu 
effects  of  many  of  those  disgraceful  exhibitions  which,  under  the  name  of  playa^  are 
suffered  to  pollute  it. 

Miss  Mason  made  her  first  appearance  in  this  country  on  the  26th  ultimo,  in 
Knowlca'  play  of  The  Hunchback.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  period,  we  haTe 
barely  time  to  notice,  slightly,  her  performance  of  Julia, 

The  play  of  the  'Hunchback'  has  become  such  a  general  favorite,  and  the  part  of 
Julia  has  been  so  often  represented  by  the  best  performers,  that  almost  every  person 
who  witnesses  its  representation  now,  is  a  qualified  critic  to  judge  and  compare  the 
merits  of  every  new  personator  of  the  character  with  her  predecessors  in  the  part. 
Whether  this  circumstance  presented  itself  to  Miss  Mason,  in  the  shape  of  an  oljection 
or  otherwise,  we  are  unable  to  say  :  but  we  are  happy  in  asserting,  that  her  representa- 
tion of  the  character  suffered  not  at  all  in  comparison  with  any  that  have  gone  before 
her. 

To  a  very  flexible  countenance,  full  of  thought  and  expression,  Miss  Mason  adds  the 
great  requisite  of  a  strong,  pleasing,  and  most  effective  voice,  with  a  figure  sufiSciently 
commanding  to  give  expression  to  the  heroic  characters  of  tragedy,  and  not  too  digni- 
fied for  the  less  aspiring  personages  of  the  lighter  drama.  Her  conception  of  the 
character  of  Julia,  although  differing  in  some  particulars  from  others  that  we  haTe 
seen,  appeared  to  be  true,  natural,  and  according  to  the  intention  of  the  author. 
Her  acting  throughout  the  '  Letter  Scene,'  in  the  fourth  act,  was  especially  correct, 
considering  the  situation  of  the  characters.  Instead  of  the  loud  and  violent  ezprea- 
aions  of  surprise,  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed,  when  Julia  leema  to  recognise  in 
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the  tones  of  the  Secretary,  the  voice  of  CMord^  Mitt  Mason  gavB  utterance  to  her  suspi- 
cions  in  a  voice  hushed  to  a  whisper —  a  suppressed  murmur,  which  Clifford  could  not 
be  supposed  to  heari  while  throughout  the  entire  scene,  she  evinced  the  true  feeling  of 
the  character —  the  utfer  anguish  of  heart  at  Clifford's  apparent  indifierence^  the  con- 
trast between  die  deep  humility  of  her  love,  and  the  proud  respect  which  she  owed 
herself — more  forcibly  by  the  subdued  and  trembling  emotion  of  her  voice  and  manner, 
than  could  possibly  have  been  eiiected  by  the  less  natural  method  of  violent  estpression 
which  we  have  sometimes  witnessed^  We  consider  Miss  Mason's  conceplbil  of  this 
scene,  at  least,  ezrtirely  original,  and  she  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  its  justness  md 
natural  truth.  Should  this  lady,  through  all  her  characters,  maintain  the  high  opinion 
which  has  been  formed  of  her  from  the  performance  of  Julia,  she  can  haidly  fail  to 
become  a  favorite  with  the  American  public.  e. 


The  AMnicAN  Theates,  Bowzet.  —  *  Norman  Leslie,^  dramatised  from  Mr.  Pat's 
well-known  novel  of  that  name,  has  for  nearly  a  month  drawn  crowded  auditories  at 
this  theatre.  It  has  several  defects,  but  more  of  popular  attractions.  There  is  in  its 
compass  much  stirring  action,  for  the  most  part  well  represented ;  and  the  scenery  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  artist  of  the  establishment* 


How  TO  WRITE  A  RoMAKCE.  —  An  admirable  satire  upon  a  certain  class  of  fictStiotM 
works,  is  given  by  Captain  MAssvAt,  in  the  last  number  of  the  MUropoHian  Maga- 
ziiu.  It  represents,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  an  author  writing  a  romance,  after  the 
old-school  model,  per  order  of  a  London  book-seller,  who  has  informed  him  that  there  is 
a  great  reaction,  in  the  literary  world,  in  favor  of  such  eflbrts.  The  principal  scene  of 
the  novd  is  laid  in  a  castle,  perched  so  high  in  ^  air  that  the  highest-soaring  eagle 
appears  like  a  wren  below.  Connected  with  the  castle,  are  subterraneair  passages, 
leading  to  a  cave  at  high-wafer  mark,  on  the  sea-beach,  covere<f  with  bushes,  and  just 
large  enough  at  the  entrance  to  admit  of  a  man  squeezing  himself  in.  llie  heroine 
has  never  seen  her  lover,  to  whom,  however,  she  is  most  devotedly  attached,  and  sufiers 
every  thing  for  his  sake.  She  is  confined  in  Various  dungeons,  for  three  or  four  years, 
where  she  is  half  starved,  sleeps  upon  wet  straw,  among  sundry  r^tiles,  is  attempted 
to  be  ruined  by  villains,  and  slays  several  would-be  ravishers.  The  hero  is  the  captain  of 
a  band  of  robbers,  but  the  reason  of  his  connexion  with  them  is  a  profotmd  secret,  as 
is  also  the  incentive  to  implicit  obedience  on  the  part  of  his  followers.  There  is  do 
regular  plot,  but  abundance  of  castles,  dungeons,  corridors,  creaking  doors,  good  and 
bad  villains,  clanking  of  armor,  daggers  for  gentlemen,  and  stilettos  for  ladies  —  dark 
forests,  and  brush- wood — drinking  scenes,  eating  scenes,  and  sleeping  scenes  —  robbers 
and  friars^  purses  of  gold,  instruments  of  torture,  etc.  The  writer  describes  his  style  as 
the  intellectual  and  ethereal.  '  You  observe,'  he  says,  '  that  it  never  allows  probabihties 
or  even  possibilities  to  stand  in  its  way.  The  dross  of  humanity  is  rejected :  all  the 
common  wants  and  grosser  feelings  of  our  natures  are  disallowed.  It  is  a  novel  which 
is  all  mind  and  passion.'  Corporeal  attributes  and  necessities  are  thrown  on  one  side, 
as  they  would  destroy  the  charm  of  perfectibility.  Such  being  the  ophiions  of  the  author, 
no  surprise  will  be  elicited  by  the  foUowiug  extract.  The  heroine  is  imprisoned  (in  a  dun- 
geon of  the  castle,  four  feet  square,  and  six  hundred  feet  under  ground,)  by  the  distinguish- 
ed person  who  is  in  love  with  her.  The  subterranean  passages  are  so  intricate,  that  he  has 
forgotten  the  way  to  her  cell ;  so  like¥nse  has  the  *  colored  person'  whom  he  has  appointed 
to  attend  her : 

*  The  beauteous  and  divinely-moulded  form  of  the  angelic  Angelicanarinella  pressed 
the  dank  and  rotten  straw,  which  had  been  thrown  down  by  the  scowling,  thick-hpped 
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Ethiop  for  hor  repose.  She,  for  whom  attendant  maidena  had  amoothed  the  Sybaritic 
sheet  of  finest  texture,  under  the  claboratcly-carvod  and  fumptuoualy>|plt  canopy,  fha 
silken  curtnias,  and  the  tasseN  of  the  purest  dust  of  gold !  l!.ach  particular  straw  of 
this  dank,  damp  bed  wbh  ciustic  with  delight,  at  bearing  such  angelic  |)re88ure ;  and.  ai 
our  heroine  cast  her  ineffably-beaming  eyes  about  the  dark  void,  lighting  up  with  tneir 
eHulgent  rays  each  little  portion  of  the  dungeon,  as  she  glanced  them  from  one  pan  to 
anotntT,  she  perci>ived  that  the  many  reptiles  cncloseri  with  her  in  this  narrow  tomb, 
were  nestling  to  her  side,  their  eyes  fixed  upon  her  in  mute  expresaiona  of  love  and 
admiration.  Her  eclipsed  orbs  wltc  each,  for  a  momt  nt,  suffused  with  a  bright  and 
heavenly  tear,  and  from  the  aulfusion  threw  out  a  more  brilliant  light  upon  the  feefiag 
reptiles  who  pairl  this  tribute  to  her  undeserved  suiTehngs.  She  put  forth  her  beauteous 
hand,  whose  *  faint  tracerv'  —  (I  stole  that  from  Cooper,)  —  whose  faint  tracery  had  to 
often  given  to  others  the  idea  that  it  was  ethereal,  ana  not  corporeal,  and  lifting  with  all 
the  soft  and  tender  handling  of  first  love,  a  venerable  toad,  which  smiled  upon  her,  f4ie 
placed  the  intere«»ting  animal  so  that  it  could  crawl  up  and  nestle  in  her  boaom.  *  Poor 
child  of  dank,  of  darkness,  and  of  dripping!'  exclaimed  she,  in  her  flute-like  notes,  'who 
sheltereth  thyself  under  the  wet  and  moiudering  wall,  so  neglected  in  thy  form  by  thy 
mother  Nature,  repose  awhile  in  peace  where  princes  and  nobles  would  envy  thee,  if 
they  knew  thy  present  lot.  But  that  shall  never  be;  theaelips  shall  never  breathe  a  tale 
which  might  endanger  thy  existence;  fcnr  not,  therefore,  their  enmity,  and  as  ihoa 
slowly  crecpest  aWay  thy  httle  round  of  circumscribed  existence,  forget  me  not,  but  shod 
an  occasional  pearly  tear  to  the  memory  of  the  persecuted,  the  innocent  Angdicanaii- 
nella!' 

In  a  favorite  chapter  of  hoiror.<s  several  lovers  of  th?  angelic  Angelicanarinella  are 
made  to  assemble  in  a  dark  gallery,  where  they  do  not  expect  to  meet  any  one  but  the 
hero,  whom  they  intend  to  murder,  —  each  one  having,  unknown  to  the  others^  made 
an  appointment  with  him,  on  the  jiretence  of  telling  him  a  great  secret.  The  following 
is  the  dinoutmtnt^  by  which  a  great  number  of  troublesome  jiersonages  are  suddenly 
removed  out  of  the  way  of  tlie  author — each  one  falling,  it  will  be  BCcn,  'without  a 
groan :' 

'  Absenpresentini  felt  his  way  by  the  slimy  walL  when  the  breath  of  another  human 
being  caught  his  ear ;  he  paused,'  and  held  hie  own  nreath.  '  No,  no,'  muttered  the  other. 
'  the  secret  qf  blood  and  gold  nhnll  remain  with  me  alone.  Let  him  come,  and  he  shall 
find  death.'  In  a  second,  the  dagger  of  Absenpresentini  was  in  the  mutterei^s  bosom: 
he  fell  without  a  groan.  '  To  me  alone  the  secret  of  blood  and  gold,  and  with  me  it 
remains,!  exclaimed  Absenpresi'ntini.  'It  does  remain  with  you,'  cried  Phosphorini, 
driving  his  dat;^er  into  his  back  :  Absenpresentini  fell  without  a  groan,  and  Phosphorini. 
withdrawing  His  dagi^or,  exclaimed,  *Who  lb  now  to  tell  the  secret  but  mcl'  'Not  you/ 
ciied  Vortiskini,  raismg  up  his  swonl  and  striking  at  where  the  voice  proceeded.  The 
trusty  steel  cldft  the  head  of  the  abandoned  Phosphorini,  who  fell  without  a  groao. 
'  Now  will  I  retain  the  secret  of  blood  and  gold,'  said  Vortiskini,  as  he  sheathed  hia 
sword.  'Thou  shalt,'  exclaimed  the  wily  Jesuit,  as  he  struck  his  stiletto  to  the  heart 
of  the  robber,  who  fell  without  a  groan.  '  With  me  only  does  the  secret  now  rest,  br 
which  our  order  might  be  disgraced ;  with  me  it  dies,'  and  the  Jesuit  raised  his  hand. 
'  Thus  to  the  glory  and  the  honor  of  his  society  does  Manfredini  sacrifice  his  life.'  He 
struck  the  kecri-pointed  instrument  into  his  heart,  and  died  without  a  groan." 

'At  this  most  monstrously-appalling  sight,  the  hair  of  Piftliantcriscki  raised  slowly 
the  velvet  cap  from  off  his  head,  as  if  it  had  been  pcrehcKl  upon  the  rustling  quills  of 
some  exasperated  porcupine  —  (I  think  that's  new)-— his  nostrils  dilated  to  that  extent 
thot  you  might,  with  ease,  have  thrust  a  musket  bullet  into  each — his  mouth  was 
oi)ened  so  wide,  so  unnaturally  wide,  that  the  corners  were  runt  asunder,  and  the  blood 
slowly  tn'ckled  down  each  side  of  his  bristly  chin  —  while  each  tooth  loosened  from  its 
socket  with  individual  fear.  Not  a  word  could  he  utter,  for  his  tongue,  in  its  ftighl, 
clung  with  terror  to  his  upper  jaw,  as  tight  as  do  the  bellies  of  the  fresh  and  slimy  soles, 
paired  together  by  some  fish-woman  ;  but  if  his  tongue  was  paralysed,  his  heart  was 
not  ;  it  til  robbed  against  his  ribs  with  a  violence  which  thrvatencd  their  dislocation 
from  the  stprnum,  and  with  a  sound  which  reverberated  through  the  dark,  damp,  sub- 
terrene  ' 

But  we  pause  —  leaving  the  reader  to  reflect  upon  the  many  bethumbed  romanosa  he 
has  seen  in  the  hands  of  admiring  boarding-school  girls,  or  sentimental  young  men,  to 
say  nothing  of  '  benign  cenileans,'  the  incidents  of  which  were  not  one  whit  less  impro- 
bable, nor  the  language  less  inflated,  than  the  foregoing.  The  names  of  the  charactera  — 
so  faahionably-forcign,  and  musically  dulcet  —  should  by  no  means  be  lost  sight  o£ 
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*Trb  Lavbbl.*  — Through  inadvertence,  we  have  omitted  to  notice  in  its  appropriaf 
department  a  neatly-executed  volume,  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  fttmi  the 
press  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Bboaosbs,  of  Boston,  entitled,  *  TKt  Laurel:  a  Q^for  all  £ba- 
sans.*  It  is  a  collection  of  poems,  by  native  authors,  and  considering  its  compass,  is 
by  far  the  best  yet  published.  The  editor,  whose  name  is  not  given,  has  executed  his 
task  with  good  taste  and  correct  judgment,  and  his  labors  deserve  well  at  the  hands 
of  the  public  We  annex  two  or  three  brief  extracts  from  the  pre&oe^  for  the  well- 
expressed  truths  which  they  convey : 

'  The  fact  is,  that  the  causes  of  our  deficiency  in  works  of  poetry,  as  well  as  in  other 
departments  of  literature,  are  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  any  imaginary  want  of  the  out- 
ward elements  of  inspiration,  or  of  the  inward  sympathies  that  fye\  and  appreciate  them, 
and  the  genius  which  gives  to  them  expression,  —  but  in  the  circumstances  by  which  ws 
are  surrounded  and  under  which  we  grow  up,  and  in  the  seneral  necessity,  by  which 
we  are  impellca  to  action.  So  many  opportunities  of  honorable  enterprise  are  presented 
to  our  young  men,  and  such  are  the  diverting  prospects  held  out  to  them,  that  they 
often  lose,  in  the  excitement  of  politics  or  the  bustle  of  trade,  those  poetic  aspirations 
which  they  may  at  one  time  have  cherished.  In  this  new  country,  where  the  most 
lavish  resources  of  nature  and  of  art  are  daily  being  dev^oped, 

'  AH  is  in  biuy,  •tirnn^^  ctormy  motion. 

And  many  a  cloud  drifts  by,  but  none  aojoarat.* 

'  We  have  no  time  to  '  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  muse.'  A  new  rail-road  may 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  a  new  poem,  and  the  turmoil  of  an  election  may  not  chime 
with  the  melody  of  verse.  A  good  poet  in  this  country  often  subsides  into  a  second- 
rate  politician ;  or  he  may  turn  nis  attention  from  the  speculations  of  fancy  to  specula- 
tions in  stocks.  One  of  our  most  enchanting  bards  is  in  the  '  cotton  trade  and 
sugar  line ;'  another  is  a  cashier  in  a  bank ;  and  another  (proh  pudor !)  is  a  partisan 
eoitor. 

*  It  would  be  absurd  to  deny,  that  all  the  sources  of  inspiration,  and  all  the  external 
influences  which  can  operate  upon  a  poet,  abound  in  unlimited  exuberance  in  this 
country.  Nature  has  been  most  lavish  of  her  wonders.  Our  ancient  and  ms^nificent 
forests,  in  one  of  which,  to  borrow  an  idea  from  John  Neal,  a  whole  nation  of  Europe 
might  lose  itself —  our  inland  oceans,  where  fleets  might  wander,  and  have  wandered 
for  weeks,  without  coming  in  sight  of  each  other — our  mountains  bristling  with  dark 
woods  —  our  stupendous  cataracts,  our  immense  prairies,  rolling  their  waves  of  verdure 
as  the  sea  rolls  its  billows,  and  like  the  sea  bounded  on  all  sides  by  a  level  horizon  — our 
princely  and  abounding  rivers — our  line  of  sea-coast^  indented  with  noble  bays,  sublime  in 
storm  and  beautiful  in  calm  —  all  these  namral  cnaracteristics  cannot  be  regafded  as 
deficient  in  the  elements  of  the  loftiest  poetry.' 

Would  that  those  of  our  writers  who  are  prone  to  adopt  aflected  innovations,  and  to 
import  their  subjects  as  well  as  forms  of  speech,  could  feel  as  they  ought  the  force  of 
the  paragraph  last  above  quoted !  With  all  the  obstacles  that  exist  in  this  country  to  a 
successful  cultivation  of  the  divine  art,  we  may  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  (to  use  an  expressive  but  not  over-elegant  phrase,)  the  '  general  run*  of  American 
poetry,  within  the  last  five  years,  has  been  superior  to  the  trans-atlantic  average.  Our 
present  writers  have  less  of  the  aflected,  the  super-celestial,  and  the  meretricious,  about 
them,  than  the  mass  of  their  brethren  across  the  water.  And  if  they  would  enter  yet 
more  deeply  into  the  poetic  resources  of  the  glorious  land  they  inhabit,  we  should  have 
a  still  smaller  number  of  copyists  of  foreign  thought,  and  second-hand  modes  of  expres- 
sion —  writers  who,  instead  of  permitting  their  words  to  be  suggested  by  the  senti- 
ments, display  — 

'  In  studied  phrase,  and  ornate  epithet. 
And  rounded  period,  poor  and  rapid  thoufhta, 
Which  peep  from  out  the  cumbrous  omameBts 
That  overload  their  littleness.' 

Take  our  best  authors  —  prose- writers  and  poets  —  ay,  and  artists,  also  —  and  it  will 
be  found  that  their  purest  inspiration  has  been  derived  from  scenes  and  events  con- 
nected with  their  own  land.  In  no  country  is  the  poetical  spirit  more  rife  than  in 
America ;  and  this  in  despite  of  utilitarian  tendencies,  and  the  miserable  efforts  of  inoom- 
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petent  cenaor^  who  have  tat  in  the  teat  of  the  aconie^  '  winnowing  the  eoni,  fant  to 
feed  upon  the  chaC 

Most  of  the  tfelecdone  in  this  little  Tolume  are  familiar  to  the  piiblie,  and  their  snthors 
generally  and  favorably  known.  There  are  some  productiona,  however,  which  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  before,  and  with  the  writers  of  which  we  '  shall  desire  more 
acquaintance.'  Mr.  Shbbbt,  whose  name  as  a  poet,  now  for  the  first  time  meets  ns^ 
introduces  himself  with  proper  credentials^  as  the  annexed  fivgmenta  finom  a  knre- 
passage>  may  bear  witness : 

*  Shn  loved  me,  often  promised  that  her  lore 

Sfaould  clinf  to  me,  while  she  thonld  clio|^  to  lift  ; 
She  callod  upoo  the  buminf  ttan  ri>OTe, 

And  whispered  tomethiBg  of  that  ewoet  word,  wiA  f 
But  what  it  endleaa  love,  except  where  euh  iti 
Tho  fabled  fruit  of  bloomijif  gilded  aehea. 

*  Do  you  like  letter-reading  1  If  yon  do, 

I  have  some  twenty  dosen  very  pretty  onea ; 
Gay,  sober,  rapturous,  solemn,  very  true, 

Aad  very  lying  —  rtupid  ones,  and  witty  one*  f 
On  gilt'odged  paper,  blue  perhaps  or  pink. 
And  frequently  in  ftncy  colored  ink. 

'  And  then  the  seals— a  silver  crescent  noon. 

With  half  a  line  of  melting  French  or  Latin  ; 
The  flower  which  has  an  eye  as  bright  as  nooo. 

And  leaf  as  delicate  as  softest  satin. 
Called  the  Forget-me-not,  but  known  as  well 
By  twenty  names  I  cannot  stop  to  tell  — 

'  A  leaf  with  hslf  a  dozen  words,  that  mean 
*l  only  change  in  dMtfa  ;*  a  gentle  dove. 
With  an  Italian  motto — you  have  seen 

FiAy  just  like  them,  if  you've  been  in  lova 
And  had  occasion  to  write  billet-doux. 
Or  had  them  written  in  return  to  you. 

*  Do  yon  like  trinkets  ?  I  hare  chains  and  rings, 

And  ringlets  of  her  own  dark,  glossy  hair, 
Lo^ets,  rad  fkvors,  and  the  little  things 
That  gentlemen  in  love  are  wont  to  wear ; 
Among  the  rest,  a  pair  of  hearts —  in  token 
Of  her  own  fkithlMsness,  one  heart  is  broken ." 

He  parts  with  the  'delicious  little  arrangement  of  flesh  and  blood,'  on  a  lovdy 
autumn  evening,  after  an  interchange  of  solemn  vows,  little  thinking,  as  he  eaya  (the 
entire  line  is  Bums^s,  Mr.  Sherry,)  that  parting  was  his  last : 

'  I  knew  there  was  a  rival  in  the  case, 
A  very  rich  and  very  stupid  fellow ; 
With  bushy  whiskers  on  an  ugly  face. 
And  a  complexion  not  a  little  yellow ; 
Six  feet  in  height,  and  of  a  stately  carriage. 
And  of  an  age  to  make  a  prudent  marriage. 

*  But  that  did  not  diminish  my  surprise. 

When,  on  the  very  afternoon  succeeding, 
A  black-sealed  billet  met  my  startled  eyes. 

Filled  to  the  brim  with  entertaining  reading  } 
It  was.  indeed,  most  singularly  phrased. 
And  left  mo  quite  peculiarly  amazed. 

'  She  was  extremely  sorry,  on  her  soul, 

Hoped  I  might  still  continue  as  a  brother. 
But  circumstances,  she  could  not  control, 

Forced  her,  alas !  to  marry  with  another ; 
And  fk-iends,  regardless  of  her  deep  affectioB, 
Had  interfered  to  sever  our  connexion. 

'  I  am  not  of  the  fsmily  of  Stoics, 

And  thought  at  first  of  nothing  short  of  death ; 
And  fell  into  the  most  insane  heroics. 

And  ravod  till  altogether  out  of  breath  ; 
Then  took  a  little  walk  to  make  my  mind  up. 
On  soma  lit  mesas  my  short  career  to  wind  up/ 
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The  reader  will  thare  our  pleaeuie  on  learning,  that  notinthttanding  the  awful  aquint- 
ing  toward  yelo  de  se  conveyed  in  the  last  stanza,  Mr.  Sherry  yetliTea  to  writs'^ 
and  for  aught  we  know,  writes  to  live. 

We  are  sorry  to  perceive  one  or  two  glaring  errors  in  some  of  the  best  selectiona  of 
the  work.  How  could  the  editor,  for  example,  in  the  '  Hymn  to  Nature,'  substitute  fuawy 
for  heavingf  in  the  following  line : 

'  God  of  tho  wild  and  heaTJag  deep  !* 

It  is  made  to   disfigure  a  most  subUme  and   beautiful   poem,   (by  the   Rev.    Mr. 
PxABODY,)  two  stanzas  of  which  we  subjoin  : 

*  God  of  the  forest's  solemn  shade ! 

The  grandeur  of  the  lonely  tree. 
That  wrestles  singly  with  the  gale, 

Lift«  up  admiring  eyes  to  thee ; 
But  more  maitttic  far  they  sttmd^ 

fVken  ndebtf  ride  their  ranks  iheyform^ 
To  wave  on  high  their  plumes  of  green^ 

And  Jight  tluir  battles  with  ths  storm ! 

*  Crod  of  the  rolling  orbs  above  ! 

Thy  name  is  written  clearly  bright 
In  the  warm  noon's  unvarying  blaze, 
Or  evening's  golden  shower  of  light. 
For  every Jire  that  fronts  the  sum. 

And  every  spark  that  walks  alone 
Around  the  utmost  rerge  of  heaven. 
Were  kindled  at  thy  burning  throne ." 

We  should  be  glad  to  revive  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  the  remembrance  of  many  of 
the  fine  poems  in  this  collection,  which  once  enjoyed  an  honorable  newspaper  celebrity, 
but  are  now  doubtless  thrust  aside  by  things  more  intimately  connected  with  this  work- 
ing-day  world.  The  touching  stanzas  by  Miss  Louisa  P.  Smith,  (subsequently  Mrs.  Sam- 
uel Jekks  Smith,  who  deceased  in  this  city  three  or  four  years  since,)  those  by  Rock- 
well, LoNOFELLow,  pHESTicE,  and  several  others,  less  familiar,  perhaps,  to  thereaden 
are  equal  to  any  fugitive  efforts  in  the  volume.  We  must  close  with  the  annexed  oddly- 
pathetic  poem,  by  O.  W.  Holmes,  Esq.,  a  fine  prose- writer,  and  no  mean  poet : 

•THE    LAST    LEAF. 


'  I  SAW  him  once  boforo, 
As  he  passed  by  the  door,  — 

And  again. 
The  pavement  stones  resound, 
As  he  totters  o'er  the  ground 
With  his  cane. 


'  They  say  that  in  his  prime, 
Ere  the  pruning  knife  of  Time 

Cut  him  down, 
Not  a  better  man  was  found 
By  the  Crier  on  his  round 
Through  the  town. 

*  But  now  he  walks  tho  streets, 
And  he  looks  at  all  he  meets 

So  forlorn, 
And  he  shakes  his  feeble  head 
That  it  seems  as  if  ho  said, 

*Tbey  are  gone." 

'  The  moesy  marbles  rest 
On  the  lips  that  he  has  prosaed 

In  their  bloom. 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb  ! 


'  My  grandmama  hu  said  — 
Poor  old  lady  —  she  is  dead 

Lone  ago  { 
That  he  had  a  Roman  noM, 
And  his  cheek  was  like  a  rose 

In  the  snow. 

'  But  now  his  nose  is  thin. 
And  it  rests  upon  bis  chin 

Like  a  staff; 
And  a  crook  is  in  his  back. 
And  a  melancholy  crack 

In  his  laugh. 

*  I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At  him  here, 
But  the  old  three-cornered  bat. 
And  the  breechee  —  and  all  that. 

Are  so  queer  1 

*  And  if  I  should  lire  to  b« 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree 

In  the  spring  — 
Let  them  smile  as  I  do  now 
At  the  old  forsaken  bough. 

Where  I  cling.' 


We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  editor,  should  the  present  volume 
meet  an  adequate  acceptance  at  the  hands  of  the  pubUc  —  which  we  cannot  doubt  — 
to  issue  another,  which  shall  embody  a  still  greater  amount  of  American  poetry,  worthy 
of  being  embraced  in  such  a  collection. 
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Btbon's  Wobks.  —  The  first  volume  of  Deabbork's  fine  edition  of  Bjrron  appeani 
just  as  the  lost  pages  of  this  Magazine  go  to  press,  —  leaving  us  only  time  and  apace  to 
remark,  that  it  is  well -executed,  on  a  large,  clear  type,  and  embellished  with  a  niperb 
portrait  of  the  author,  and  a  tasteful  vignette  title-page  —  both  from  the  burin  of  Dick, 
upon  whose  skill  they  reflect  great  credit.  The  edition  will  embrace  aiz  volumes  — 
the  first  two  containing  Moore's  life  of  the  author,  letters,  journals,  etc,  together  with 
a  large  number  of  letters  and  other  prose  writings,  not  to  be  found  in  the  EngUrii  c<q^y. 
The  poems,  in  wliich  will  be  included  many  not  contained  in  the  London  editioii,  will 
occupy  the  remaining  four  volumes.  The  success  which  attends  the  publicationt  of  Mr. 
Deabbobn,  is  a  sufficient  evidence  that  native  readers  are  not  indiflcrent  to  the  external 
qualities  of  internally  excellent  hooks.  The  course  of  the  'American  Marray/  in  thia 
regard,  might  be  emulated  by  publishers  of  less  merit,  but  more  pretensions. 

BEAirriEs  OF  the  Hudson  Riveb.  —  Part  second  of  J.  DisnrBNELL's  'Pictnresqae 
Beauties  of  the  Hudson  River  and  its  Vicinity'  has  recently  been  issued.  It  well  aua- 
tains  the  promise  afforded  by  the  first  number,  which  we  had  pleasure  in  recommending 
to  the  favor  of  the  public,  a  few  months  since.  Tlie  following  are  the  views  contained 
in  Part  Second  :  New  -  York^  from  Staten  Inland :  drawn  by  E.  W.  Clat,  and 
engravexi  by  J.  A.  Rolph.  Iloboken:  drawn  by  James  Smiu.ie,  and  engraved  by  R. 
HiNSHELWOOD.  A  view  on  the  Hudson :  painted  by  J.  G.  Chapman,  and  engraved  by 
A.  Dick.  Ample  encouragement  should  be  awarded  to  this  laudable  enteipriae,  which 
does  honor  to  the  arts  in  America,  while  it  illustrates  some  of  the  finest  native 
scenery.  The  letter-press  department  is  well  supplied  by  Col.  S.  L.  Knapp,  and  die 
whole  is  tastefiilly  presented. 

Habpebs'  Family  I^ibbaby.  —  Tlie  forty-seventh  number  of  the  Family  Library  is 
devoted  to  the  Natural  History  of  Insects,  — a  subject,  the  interest  of  which  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  mere  entomologist,  but  is  very  attractive  to  the  general  reader. 
The  present  volume  contains,  among  other  things,  illustrations  of  the  transformations 
of  the  butterfly  —  observations  on  the  metamorphoses  of  insects  —  the  natural  history 
of  various  insects  which  form  cocoons  —  of  the  silk  worm  moth,  and  silk  —  of  Indian 
moths,  and  others  reared  from  their  silk  —  of  luminous  winged  inscctSy  etc.  It  is  iUns- 
trated  by  numerous  clear!y-cut  wood  engravings. 

'The  Oittlaw.' — The  Bbothebs  Habpeb  have  in  press  a  novel,  bearing  the  fore- 
going title,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  cursory  perusal  of  the  English  copy,  will  be 
found  to  create  a  pleasing  and  sometimes  a  powerful  interest.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall, 
favorably  known  in  England  and  America  as  the  writer  of  several  exceedingly  clever 
'  Sketches  of  Irish  Character,'  is  the  authoress  :  and  the  simplicity  and  feeling  that  have 
made  those  records  so  popular,  are  distinctive  characteristics  of  her  last  agreeable  woric. 
It  will  soon  be  published. 

'  Common  School  Assistant.'  —  The  cause  of  Common  School  Education  will  be 
greatly  aided,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  by  a  monthly  periodical,  bearing  this  title,  the 
first  number  of  which  has  recently  been  issued  at  Albany.  It  is  under  the  chaige  of  J. 
Obville  Taylor,  who  has  devoted  many  years  to  the  subject  of  Common  Schools,  and 
may  be  supposed  to  understand  thoroughly  the  wants  or  deficiencies  of  these  important 
institutions.    The  cost  is  hut  trifling —  the  subscription  being  but  fifty  cents  per  year. 

Western  Un^-ersity  of  Pennsylvania.  —  The  Inaugural  Address  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Gilbert  Mobgan,  on  assuming  tlie  presidency  of  the  Western  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, at  Pittsburgh,  is  a  sound  and  able  paper  —  honorable,  both  in  sentiment  and 
manner,  to  the  author.  Wo  had  marked  one  or  two  passages  for  insertion,  which,  how- 
ever, we  are  unable  to  present.  The  cause  of  e<lucation  and  of  literature  in  the  West,  is 
advancinc  with  rapid  strides. 
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LETTERS 

or     LUCIUS     M.   riSO,  mOM    rALMTKA,  TO    Hit    ruIBND    MAKCVC    CVRTIUC,    AT    mOMB :    MOW    riB«T 

TiJkNaLATeO    AMD  rVBLlfHED.  * 


FTUM  BEE    one. 


It  is  with  difRculty  that  I  persuade  myself  that  it  is  I  who  am  sit- 
tinff  and  writing  to  you  from  this  great  city  of  the  East.  Wh^er  I 
look  upon  the  face  of  Nature,  or  the  works  of  man,  I  see  every  thing 
diflferent  from  what  the  West  presents  —  so  widely  difierent,  that  it 
seems  to  me  at  times  as  if  I  were  subject  to  the  power  of  a  dream. 
But  I  rouse  myself,  and  find  that  I  am  awake,  ana  that  it  is  really  I, 
your  old  friend  and  neighbor,  Piso,  late  a  dweller  upon  the  Ccelian 
hill,  who  am  now  baskinc^  in  the  warm  skies  of  Palmyra,  and  not- 
withstanding all  the  splendor  and  luxury  by  which  I  am  surrounded, 
longing  to  be  once  more  in  Rome,  by  the  side  of  my  Curtius,  and  with 
him  discoursing,  as  we  have  been  wont  to  do,  of  the  acts  and  the  policy 
of  the  magnificent  Aurelian. 

But  to  the  purpose  of  this  letter,  —  which  is  in  agreement  with  my 
promise  to  tell  you  of  my  fortunes  since  I  parted  from  you,  and  of  my 
good  or  ill  success,  as  it  may  be,  in  the  prosecution  of  that  af&ir  whicn 
has  driven  me  so  far  from  my  beloved  Rome.  O,  Humanity!  — why  art 
thou  so  afflicted  ?  Why  have  the  immortal  gods  made  the  cup  of  life 
so  bitter  ?  And  why  am  I  singled  out  to  parUdce  of  one  that  seems  all 
bitter  ?  My  feelings  sometimes  overmaster  my  philosophy.  You  can 
forgive  this,  who  know  my  sorrows.  Still  I  am  delaying  to  inform 
you  concerning  my  ioumey  and  my  arrival.     Now  I  will  begin. 

As  soon  as  I  had  lost  sight  of  you  weeping  on  the  quay,  holding  in 
your  hand  the  little  Gallus,  and  the  dear  Lucilia  leaning  on  your  arm, 
and  could  no  longer,  even  by  mounting  upon  the  highest  part  of  the 
Tessel,  discern  the  waving  of  your  hands,  nor  cause  you  to  tee  the  fer- 
vor with  which  I  returned  the  sign  of  friendship,  1  at  once  left  off 
thinking  of  you,  as  far  as  I  could,  and,  to  divert  my  thoughts,  began  to 
examine,  as  if  I  had  never  seen  them  before,  the  banks  of  the  yellow 
Tiber.  At  first  the  crowds  of  shipping,  of  every  form  and  from  eyery 
part  of  the  world,  distracted  the  sight,  and  compelled  me  to  obeerve 
what  was  immediately  around  me.  The  cries  of  the  sailors,  as  they 
were  engaged  in  managing  different  parts  of  their  vessels,  or  as  they 


*  The  precent  paper  is  tke  first  of  a  se rieSr  in  whidv  it  wilt  be  attempted  to  pro- 
sent  a  picture  of  the  state  of  the  East,  in  tlie  reign  of  Aurelian,  and  or  the  fall  of 
Palmyra — private  adirenture  being  added,  to  serve  as  amediam  lor  describing  ths 
manners  and  opinions  of  the  aga. 
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called  out  in  violent  and  abusive  terms  to  those  who  passed  them,  or  as 
their  several  galleys  struck  against  each  other,  in  their  attempts  to 
eo  up  or  down  the  river,  together  with  the  frequent  roarings  ana  bel- 
lowings  of  whole  cargoes  of  wild  beasts  from  the  deserts  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  destined  to  the  amphitheatre,  intermingled  with  the  jargon  of 
an  hundred  different  barbarian  languages,  from  the  thousands  who 
thronged  the  decks  of  this  fleet  of  all  nations.  These  sights  and  sounds 
at  first  wholly  absorbed  me,  and  for  a  moment  shut  all  the  world  be- 
side —  even  you  —  out  of  my  mind.  It  was  a  strange  yet  inspiring 
scene,  and  gave  me  greater  thoughts  than  ever  of  the  power  and 
majesty  of  Rome.  Here  were  men  and  ships  that  had  traversed  oceans 
and  continents  to  bring  the  offerings  of  their  toil,  and  lay  them  at  the 
feet  of  the  mistress  of  the  world.  And  over  all  this  bustle,  created  by 
the  busy  but  coarse  spirit  of  commerce,  a  splendor  and  gayety  were 
thrown  by  numerous  treremes  and  boats  of  pleasure,  which,  glittering 
under  the  light  of  a  summer's  morning  sun,  were  just  setting  out  upon 
some  excursion  of  pleasure,  with  streamers  floating  from  the  slender 
masts  —  music  swelling  up  from  innumerable  performers  —  and  shouts 
of  merry  laughter  from  crowds  of  the  rich  and  noble  youths  of  the  city, 
who  reclined  upon  the  decks,  beneath  canopies  of  the  richest  dyes.  As 
these  Cleopatra  barges  floated  along  with  their  sofl  burden,  torrents  of 
vituperative  epithet  were  poured  upon  them  by  the  rough  children  of 
Neptune,  which  was  received  with  an  easy  mdifference,  or  returned 
witn  no  lack  of  ability  in  that  sort  of  warfare,  according  to  the  temper 
or  breeding  of  the  parties. 

When  the  novelty  of  this  scene  was  worn  out,  and  we  had  fallen  a 
few  miles  below  the  city,  to  where  the  eye  first  meets  the  smiling  fece 
of  the  country,  I  looked  eagerly  around,  first  upon  one,  and  then  upon 
the  other  bank  of  the  river,  in  search  of  the  villas  of  our  fortunate  citi- 
zens,  and  waiting  impatiently  till  the  wclUknown  turn  of  the  stream 
should  bring  me  before  yours,  where,  with  our  mutual  friends,  we 
have  passed  so  many  happy  days.  It  was  not  long  before  I  was  grati- 
fied. Our  vessel  gracefully  doubled  the  projecting  point,  blackened 
with  that  thick  grove  of  pine,  and  your  hospitable  dwelling  greeted  my 
eyes  ;  now,  alas !  again,  by  that  loved  and  familiar  object,  made  to  over- 
flow with  tears.  1  was  obliged,  by  one  manly  effort,  to  leap  clear  of 
the  power  of  all-subduing  love,  for  my  sensibilities  were  drawing  upon 
me  the  observation  of  my  fellow  passengers.  I  therefore  withdrew 
from  the  side  of  the  vessel  where  I  had  been  standing,  and  moving  to 
that  part  of  it  which  would  best  protect  me  from  what,  but  now,  I  had 
so  eagerly  sought,  sat  down  and  occupied  myself  in  watching  the  move- 
ments and  the  fibres  of  the  persons  whom  chance  had  thrown  into  my 
company,  and  with  whom  I  >vas  now,  for  several  weeks,  to  be  shut  up  in 
the  narrow  compass  of  our  merchant-barque.  I  had  sat  but  a  little  while, 
when  the  master  of  the  ship,  passing  by  me,  stopped,  and  asked  if  it  was 
I  who  was  to  land  at  Utica  —  for  that  one,  or  more  than  one,  he  believed, 
had  spoken  for  a  passage  only  to  that  port.  •  No,  truly,*  1  replied  ;  and 
addea :  *  Do  you,  then,  cross  over  to  Utica  ?  —  that  seems  to  me  fer  from 
a  direct  course  for  those  bound  to  Syria.'  '  Better  round-about,'  re- 
joined he,  in  his  rough  way,  *  than  risk  Scylla  and  Charybdis ;  and  so 
would  you  judge,  were  the  bowels  of  my  good  ship  stored  with  your 
wealth,  as  they  are,  or,  it  may  be,  with  that  of  some  of  your  friends.     The 
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Roman  merchant  likes  not  that  narrow  strait,  &tal  to  so  many,  bat 
prefers  the  open  sea,  though  the  voyage  be  longer.  But  witn  thtf 
wind  —  once  out  of  this  foul  Tiber  —  and  we  shall  soon  see  the  white 
shores  of  Africa.  Truly,  what  a  medley  we  seem  to  have  on  board. ! 
Jews,  Romans,  Syrians,  Greeks,  soldiers,  adventurers,  merchants,  ped- 
lars, and,  if  I  miss  not.  Christians  too  ;  and  you,  if  I  miss  not  again, 
the  only  patrician.  I  marvel  at  your  taking  ship  with  so  spott^  a 
company,  when  there  are  these  gay  passenger-boats,  sacred  Xo  the  trim 
persons  of  the  capital,  admitting  even  not  so  much  as  a  case  of  jeweb 
beside.'  *  Doubtless  it  would  have  been  better  on  some  accotmts,*  I 
replied,  *^but  my  business  was  urgent,  and  I  could  not  wait  for  thfi 
sailing  of  the  packet-boats  ;  and  beside,  I  am  not  im willing  to  cast 
me  where  1  shall  mix  with  a  greater  variety  of  my  own  species,  and 
gain  a  better  knowledge  of  myself  by  the  study  of  others.  In  this  ,oV- 
ject  I  am  not  likely  to  be  disappointed,  for  you  furnish  me  with  diverge 
samples,  which  I  can  contemplate  at  my  leisure.'  '  If  one  studied  so  as 
to  know  well  the  properties  of  fishes  or  animab,'  rejoined  he,  in  a  sneer- 
ing tone,  *  it  would  be  profitable,  for  fishes  can  be  eaten,  and  animals 
can  be  used :  but  man  !  I  know  little  that  he  is  good  for,  but  to  bury, 
and  so  fatten  the  soil.  Emperors,  as  being  highest,  should  be  best,  and 
yet,  what  are  they  ?  Whether  they  have  been  fools  or  madmen,  the 
Tiber  has  still  run  blood,  and  the  air  been  poisoned  by  the  rotting  car- 
casses of  their  victims.  Claudius  was  a  good  man,  I  grant ;  but  the 
gods,  I  believe,  envied  us  our  felicity,  and  so  took  him.'  *  I  trust,'  said 
I,  sighing  deeply,  '  that  the  present  auspices  will  not  deceive  us,  and 
that  the  happiness  begun  under  that  almost  divine  ruler,  will  be  com- 
pleted under  him  whom  he  designated  as  most  worthy  of  the  scep^e 
of  the  world,  and  whose  reign  —  certainly  we  may  say  it  —  has  com- 
menced so  prosperously.  I  think  better  of  man  than  you  do,  and  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  there  will  yet  rise  up  among  us  those  who  shall 
feel  what  power,  almost  of  a  god,  is  lodged  in  the  will  of  a  Rpman 
emperor,  and  will  use  it  like  a  god  to  bless,  not  curse,  mankind.  Why 
may  not  Nature  repeat  the  virtuous  Antonines?  Her  power  is  not 
spent.  For  myself,  I  have  faith  that  Aurelian  will  restpre,  not  so  much 
the  greatness,  as  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  Empire.'  '  So  haye 
not  I,'  cried  the  master  of  the  ship  :  *  is  he  not  sprung  from  the  loins 
of  a  peasant  ?  Has  not  the  camp  been  his  home  ?  Was  not  a  shield 
his  cradle  ?  Such  power  as  his  will  craze  him.  Bom  to  it,  and  the 
chance  were  better.  Mark  a  sailor's  word  :  he  will  sooner  play  the 
part  of  Maximin,  than  that  of  Antonine  or  Severus,  or  pf  our  late  good 
Claudius.  When  he  feels  easy  in  the  saddle,  we  shall  see  what  he  w^l 
do.  So  far,  the  blood  of  barbarians,  slain  in  battle,  has  satisfied  him : 
when  once  in  Rome,  that  of  citizens  will  be  sweeter.  But  may  the 
gods  befriend  us!' 

At  this  point  of  our  discourse,  we  were  interrupted  bv  loud  and  angry 
vociferations  from  the  forward  part  of  the  vessel,  wnere  I  had  long 
observed  a  crowd  of  the  passengers,  who  seemed  engaged  in  some 
earnest  conversation.  The  tones  now  became  sharp  and  angry,  and 
the  group  suddenly  dispersed,  as  the  hoarse  and  commanding  voice  of 
the  master  of  the  ship  reached  them,  calling  upon  them  to  observe  the 
rules  of  the  vessel,  wnich  allowed  of  no  riot  or  quarrelling.  Upon  tl^is 
they  separated,  this  way  and  that.     Toward  me  there  moved  one  whqm 
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I  hardly  know  how  to  describe,  and  yet  feel  that  I  must  You  will 
here  doubtless  exclaim,  *  Why  obliged  to  describe  1  Why  say  so  much 
of  accidental  companions  V  But  you  will  answer  yourself  1  feel  per- 
suaded, my  Curtius,  by  supposing  that  I  should  not  particularly  notice 
a  mere  companion  of  the  voyage,  unless  he  had  connected  himaelf  in 
some  manner  with  my  fortunejs.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  this  per- 
son, and  one  other  whom  I  will  shortly  introduce  to  you.  As  I  was  say- 
ing, then,  when  that  group  dispersed,  one  of  its  number  moved  toward 
me,  and  seated  himself  near  me.  He  was  evidently  a  Roman  and  a 
citizen.  His  features  were  of  no  other  nation.  But  with  all  the  dig- 
nity that  characterized  him  as  a  Roman,  there  were  mixed  a  sweetneM 
and  a  mildness,  such  as  I  never  remembered  to  have  seen  in  another. 
And  in  the  eye  there  was  a  melancholy  and  a  deepness,  if  I  may  say 
so,  more  remarkable  still.  It  was  the  eye  of  one  who  was  all  sor- 
row— all  love  —  and  all  purity;  in  whom  the  soul  had  undisputed 
sway  over  the  passions  and  the  senses.  I  have  seen  an  expression 
which  has  approached  it,  in  some  of  our  priests,  but  still  fiir  below  it 
in  power  and  beauty.  My  first  impulse  was  to  address  him,  but  his 
pallid  and  thoughtful  countenance,  together  with  that  eye,  restrained 
me,  and  I  know  not  how  I  should  have  overcome  this  strange  diffi- 
dence, had  not  the  difficulty  been  removed  by  the  intervention  of  a 
third  party.  This  was  no  other  than  one  of  those  travelling  Jews,  who 
infest  all  cities,  towns,  and  regions,  and  dwell  among  all  people,  yet 
without  mixing  with  any.  He  was  bent  almost  double  by  the  weight 
of  large  packages  of  goods,  of  all  descriptions,  which  he  carried,  part 
before  and  part  behind  him,  and  which  he  had  not  yet  laid  aside,  in 
hope,  I  suppose,  of  effecting  some  sales  among  the  passengers.  '  Here's 
old  Isaac  the  Jew,'  cried  he,  as  he  approached  toward  where  I  sat, 
and  then  stood  before  me  resting  his  pannier  of  articles  upon  a  pile  of 
merchandise,  which  lay  there  —  *  here's  old  Isaac  the  Jew,  last  from 
Rome,  but  a  citizen  of  the  world,  now  on  his  way  to  Carthage  and 
Syria,  with  all  sorts  of  jewelry  and  ornaments  :  nothing  that  a  lady 
wants  that  *s  not  here  —  or  gentleman  cither.  Most  noble  Sir,  let  me 
press  upon  you  this  steel  mirror,  of  the  most  perfect  polish :  see  the 
setting,  too;  could  the  fancy  of  it  be  better?  No?  You  would 
prefer  a  ring :  look  then  at  this  assortment  —  iron  and  gold  rings  — 
marriage,  seal,  and  fancy  rings  —  buckles,  too:  have  you  seen  fmer? 
Here,  too,  are  soaps,  perfumes,  and  salves  for  the  toilet  —  hair-pins  and 
essences.  Perhaps  you  would  prefer  somewhat  a  little  more  usefuL 
I  shall  show  you,  then,  these  sandals  and  slippers :  see  what  a  charm- 
ing variety  —  both  in  form  and  color :  pretty  feet  alone  should  press 
these — thmk  you  not  so?  But,  alas !  I  cannot  tempt  you.'  *  How  is  it 
possible,'  said  I,  for  another  to  speak,  when  thy  tongue  wags  so  fiist? 
Those  rings  I  would  gladly  have  examined,  and  now  that  thou  hast 
discharged  that  volley  of  hoarse  sounds,  I  pray  thee  open  again  that 
case.  I  thank  thee  for  giving  me  an  occupation!'  *  Take  care  1'  replied 
the  voluble  Jew,  throwing  a  quick  and  mischievous  glance  toward  the 
Roman  whom  I  have  already  mentioned — '  take  care  how  my  friend  here 
of  the  new  fiiith  hears  thee  or  sees  thee,  an'  thou  wouldst  escape  a  re- 
buke. He  holds  my  beauties  here  and  my  calling  in  high  contempt,  and 
as  for  occupation,  he  thinks  one  never  needf  be  idle  who  has  himself  to  con- 
«rerse  with.'     *  What  you  have  last  uttered  is  true,'  replied  the  person 
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whom  he  addressed :  '  he  need  never  want  for  employment,  who  pomtB 
see  the  power  of  thought.  But  as  to  thy  trade  and  object,  not  to  that  nor 
to  what  thou  sellest :  only  to  heing  myself  a  buyer  J  '  Ha !  thou  will 
not  buy?  Trust  Isaac  for  that.  I  keep  that  which  shall  suit  all,  and 
•enslave  all  to  my  purposes :  1  would  have  made  thee  buy  of  me  before, 
but  for  the  uproar  of  those  soldiers.'  While  uttering  these  words,  he 
had  placed  the  case  of  rings  in  my  hands  to  examine  them,  and  was 
«ngafi^ed  himself  in  exploring  the  depths  of  a  large  package,  from 
which  he  at  length  triumphantly  drew  forth  a  parchment  roll.  *  Now 
open  all  thine  eyes,  Nazarene,'  cried  the  Jew,  '  and  thou  shalt  see  what 
thou  shalt.  Look!'  And  so  saying,  he  unfolded  the  first  page  of  the 
book,  upon  which  the  eye  of  the  Roman  had  no  sooner  &llen,  than  his 
hce  suddenly  glowed  as  if  a  god  had  shone  through  him,  and  reverent- 
ly seizing  the  book,  he  exclaimed :  *  I  thank  thee,  Jew ;  thou  hast  con- 
quered :  I  am  a  customer  too.     Here  is  my  purse — take  what  thou  wilt' 

*  Hold,  hold  V  interrupted  the  Jew,  laughmg,  *  I  have  not  done  with  thee 
yet ;  what  thou  hast  oought  in  Greek,  I  would  now  sell  thee  again  in 
Latin.  Thy  half  convert,  the  soldier  Macer,  would  greet  this  as  a  cor- 
dial to  his  mmishing  soul.     Take  both,  and  thou  hast  them  cheaper.' 

*  Your  cunning  hardly  deserves  such  a  reward,'  said  the  Christian,  as  I 
now  perceived  him  to  be,  *  but  you  have  said  well,  and  I  not  unwillingly 
obey  your  suggestions.  Pay  yourself  now  for  both,  and  give  them  to 
me,  carefully  rolled  up.'  '  No  better  sale  than  this  shall  I  make  to-day, 
and  that  too  to  a  Jew-hating  Nazarene.  But  what  matters  it  whom  I 
tax  for  the  upholding  of  Jerusalem  ?  Surely  it  is  sweeter,  when  the 
cruel  Roman  or  the  heretic  Christian  is  made  unconsciously  to  build 
up  her  walls.'  Thus  muttered  the  Jew  to  himself,  as  he  skilfully  bound 
into  a  parcel  the  Christian's  books.  *  And  now,  most  excellent  Sir,'  said 
he,  turning  toward  me,  *  what  do  you  find  worthy  your  own  or  your  lady's 
finger  ?  Here  is  another  case — perhaps  these  may  strike  you  as  rarer 
for  their  devices,  or  their  workmanship.  But  they  are  rather  better 
suited  to  the  tastes  of  the  rich  Palmyrenes,  to  whom  I  am  bearing 
them.'  *Ah!'  I  exclaimed,  *  these  are  what  I  want.  This  seal  rins*, 
with  the  head  of  Zenobia,  for  which  I  sought  in  vain  in  Rome,  I  will 
buy,  nor  care  for  its  cost,  if  thou  canst  assure  me  of  its  resemblance  to 
the  great  queen.  Who  was  the  artist  V  *  As  I  stand  here,  a  true  son 
of  Abraham,'  he  replied :  *  it  was  worked  by  a  Greek  jeweller,  who 
lives  hard  by  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  and  who  has  engraved  it  after  a 
drawing  made  by  a  brother,  an  inhabitant  of  Palmyra.  Two  such 
artists  in  their  way  are  not  to  be  found.  I  myself,  moreover,  bore  the 
original  drawing  from  Demetrius  to  his  brother  in  Rome,  and  that  it  is 
like  the  great  queen,  I  can  well  testify,  for  I  have  often  seen  her.  Her 
marvellous  beauty  is  here  well  expressed,  or  as  well  as  that  which 
partakes  so  much  more  of  heaven  than  of  earth  can  be.  But  look  at 
these,  too  I  Here  I  have  what  I  look  to  do  well  with.  See !  Heads  of 
Odenathus!  Think  you  not  they  will  take  well?  These  also  are 
done  with  the  same  care  as  the  others,  and  by  the  same  workmen. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  has  as  yet  been  seen  in  Palmyra,  nor  indeed  in 
Rome.  Happy  Isaac !  —  thy  fortune  is  made !  Come,  put  them  on  thy 
finger,  and  observe  their  beauty.  King  and  queen  —  how  lovingly 
they  sit  there  together!  'T  was  just  so  when  Odenathus  was  alive. 
They  were  a  noble  and  a  loving  pair.     The  queen  yet  weeps  for  him.' 
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'  Jew/  said  I,  '  on  thy  word  I  purchase  these.  Akhough  thy  name  is  in 
no  good  repute,  yet  thy  face  is  honest,  and  I  will  trust  thee  so  &r.' 
*  The  name  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  weak  is  never  in  repute,'  said 
Isaac,  as  he  took  my  money  and  folded  up  the  rings,  his  whole  manner 
suddenly  changing.  '  The  Jew  is  now  but  a  worm,  writhing  under 
the  heel  of  the  proud  Roman.  Many  a  time  has  he^  however,  as  thou 
well  knowest,  turned  upon  his  destroyer,  and  tasted  the  sweetness  of  a 
brief  revenge.  Why  should  I  speak  of  the  massacres  of  Egypt, 
Cyrcnc,  and  Syria  in  the  days  of  Hadrian  ?  Let  Rome  beware !  Small 
though  we  seem,  the  day  will  yet  arrive  when  the  glory  of  Zion  shall 
fill  the  whole  earth  —  and  He  shall  yet  arise,  before  whom  the  mighty 
Emperor  of  Rome  shall  tremble  in  his  palaces.  This  is  what  I  say. 
Thanks  to  the  great  Aurelian,  that  even  a  poor  son  of  Abraham  may 
speak  his  mind,  and  not  lose  his  head.  Here's  old  Isaac :  who'll  buy 
of  old  Isaac  —  rings  —  pins  —  and  razors,  —  who'll  buy  V  And  so  sing- 
ing, he  turned  away,  and  mixed  with  the  passengers  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  vessel.  The  wild  glare  of  his  eye,  and  deep,  suppressed  tone  of  his 
voice,  as  he  spoke  of  the  condition  and  hopes  of  his  tribe,  startled  and 
moved  me,  and  I  would  willingly  have  prolonged  a  conversation  with 
one  of  that  singular  people,  about  whom  I  really  know  nothing,  and 
with  none  of  whom  had  I  ever  before  come  in  contact.  When  I  see 
you  again,  I  shall  have  much  to  tell  you  of  him;  for  during  the  rest  of 
the  voyage  we  were  often  thrown  together,  and,  as  you  will  learn,  he 
has  become  of  essential  service  to  me  in  the  prosecution  of  my  objects. 

No  sooner  had  Isaac  withdrawn  from  our  company,  than  I  embraced 
the  opportunity  to  address  myself  to  the  remarkable- looking  person 
whom  I  have  already  in  part  described.  *  It  is  a  great  testimony,'  I 
said,  turning  toward  him,  *  which  these  Jews  bear  to  their  national 
religion.  I  much  doubt  if  Romans,  under  similar  circumstances  of 
oppression,  would  exhibit  a  constancy  like  theirs.  Their  attachment, 
too,  is  to  an  invisible  religion,  as  one  may  say,  which  makes  it  the 
more  remarkable.  They  have  neither  temples,  altars,  victims,  nor 
statues,  nor  any  form  of  god  or  goddess,  to  which  they  pay  real  or 
feigned  adoration.  Toward  us  they  bear  deep  and  inextinguishable  hate, 
for  our  religion  not  loss  than  for  our  oppressions.  I  never  see  a  Jew 
threading  our  streets  with  busy  steps,  ana  his  dark,  piercing  eye,  but  I 
seem  to  see  an  assassin,  who,  with  Nero,  wishes  the  Roman  people  had 
but  one  neck,  that  he  might  exterminate  the  whole  race  with  a  single 
blow.  Toward  you,  however,  who  are  so  nearly  of  his  own  faith,  I 
suppose  his  sentiments  are  more  kindly.  The  Christian  Roman,  per- 
haps, he  would  spare.'  '  Not  so,  I  greatly  fear,'  replied  the  Christian. 
•  Nay,  the  Jew  bears  a  deeper  hatred  toward  us  than  toward  you,  and 
w^oufd  sooner  sacrifice  us ;  for  the  reason,  doubtless,  that  we  are  nearer 
him  in  faith  than  you  ;  just  as  our  successful  emperors  have  no  sooner 
found  themselves  securely  seated,  than  tliey  have  first  turned  upon  the 
members  of  their  own  family,  that  from  this,  the  most  dangerous  quar- 
ter, there  should  be  no  fear  of  rival  or  usurper.  The  Jew  holds  the 
Christian  —  though  in  some  sort  believing  with  him  —  as  a  rival  — 
a  usurper  —  a  rebel ;  as  one  who  would  substitute  a  novelty  for  the 
ancient  creed  of  his  people,  and,  in  a  word,  bring  ruin  upon  the  very 
existence  of  his  tribe.  His  suspicions,  truly,  are  not  without  founda- 
tion ;  but  they  do  not  excuse  the  temper  with  which  he  regards  us.     I 
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cast  no  imputation  upon  the  virtues  of  friend  Isaac,  in  what  I  say. 
The  very  spirit  of  universal  love,  I  believe,  reigns  in  his  soul.  WoaU 
that  all  of  his  race  were  like  him.*  •  What  you  say  is  new  and 
strange,*  I  replied.  *  I  may  possibly  bring  shame  upon  myself  by 
saying  so,  but  it  is  true.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  re^fard  Christians 
and  Jews  as  in  effect  one  people ;  one,  I  mean,  in  opinion  and  feeling. 
But  in  truth  I  know  nothing.  You  are  not  ignorant  of  the  prejudice 
which  exists  toward  both  these  races,  on  the  part  of  the  Romans.  I 
have  yielded,  with  multitudes  around  me,  to  prevailing  ideas,  taking  no 
steps  to  learn  their  truth  or  error.  Our  writers,  from  Tacitus  to  the 
base  tools  —  for  such  they  must  have  been  —  who  lent  themselves  to 
the  purposes  of  the  bigot  Macrianus,  and  who  filled  the  city  with  their 
accounts  of  the  Christians,  have  all  agreed  in  representing  your  &ith  as 
a  dark  and  mischievous  superstition.  I  have,  indeed,  been  struck  with 
the  circumstance,  that  white  the  Jews  make  no  converts  from  among 
us,  great  numbers  are  reported  to  have  joined  the  Christians  ;  and  of 
those,  not  a  few  of  the  higher  orders.  The  late  Emperor  Philip,  I 
think  it  clear,  was  a  Christian.  This  might  have  taught  me  that  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  the  Christian  and  the  Jew.  But  the  gene- 
ral hatred  toward  both  the  one  and  the  other,  together  with  the  perse- 
cutions to  which  they  have  been  exposed,  have  made  me  more  than 
indifllerent  to  their  merits.*  *  I  trust  tne  time  will  come/  replied  the 
Christian,  *  when  our  cause  will  be  examined  on  the  ground  of  its 
merits.  Why  may  we  not  believe  that  it  has  now  come  ?  The  Roman 
world  is  at  peace.  A  strong  and  generous  prince  is  upon  the  throne. 
Mild  and  just  laws  restrain  the  furious  bigotry  of  an  ignorant  and  san- 
guinary priesthood.  Men  of  intelligence  ana  virtue  adorn  our  profes- 
sion, from  whom  those  who  are  anxious  to  know  the  truth  can  hear  it ; 
and  copies  of  our  sacred  books,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  abound, 
whence  may  easily  be  learned  the  true  principles  of  our  £siith,  and  the 
light  of  whose  holy  pages  would  instantly  dispel  the  darkness  by  which 
the  minds  of  many,  even  of  the  virtuous  and  well-disposed,  are  op- 
pressed. It  is  hardly  likely  that  a  fitter  opportunity  will  soon  offer  for  an 
examination  of  the  claims  of  Christianity.  We  have  nothing  to  dread  bat 
the  deadness  and  indifference  of  the  public  mind.  It  is  not  credible  that 
polytheism  should  stand  a  day  upon  any  fair  comparison  of  it  with  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ.  You  yourself  are  not  a  believer,  (pardon  my  boldness) 
in  the  ineffable  stupidities  of  the  common  religion.  To  suppoee  you 
were  —  I  see  by  the  expression  of  your  countenance  —  w:ouid  be  the 
unpardonable  offeilce.  I  sincerely  believe,  that  nothing  more  is  want- 
ing to  change  you,  and  every  intelligent  Roman,  from  professed  sup- 
porters of  the  common  religion,  (but  real  infidels,)  into  warm  believers 
and  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  —  but  simply  this  —  to  read  his 
sayings,  and  the  delineation  of  his  character,  as  they  have  been  written 
down  by  some  of  his  followers.  You  are,  I  see,  incredulous,  bat  not 
mote  so  than  I  was  myself  only  a  year  ago ;  yet  you  behold  me  a 
Christian.  1  had  to  contend  against,  perhaps,  hi  more  adverse  infla* 
ences  than  would  oppose  you.  You  start  with  surprise  that  I  shoald 
rive  evidence  that  I  know  you  ;  but  I  have  many  a  time  seen  you  at 
Uie  shop  of  Publius,  and  have  heard  you  in  your  addresses  to  the 
people.  I  am  the  son  of  a  priest  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  —  son  of  a 
man,  who,  to  a  mildness  ana  gentleness  of  soul  that  would  do  honor  to 
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the  Christian,  added  a  faith  in  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  deep-struck 
and  firm-rooted  as  the  rocks  of  ocean.     1  was  his  assistant  in  the  duties 
of  his  odicc.     My  childish  faith  was  all  he  could  wish  it  ]  I  reverenced 
a  religion  which  had  nurtured  virtues  like  his.    In  process  of  time,  I  be- 
came myself  a  father.     Four  children,  more  beautiful  than  ever  visited 
the  dreams  of  Phidias,  made  my  dwelling  a  portion  of  Elysium,  as  I 
then  thought.     Their  mother  —  but  why  should  I  speak  of  her  ?     It 
is  enough  to  say,  she  was  a  Roman  mother.    At  home,  it  was  my  su- 
preme happiness  to  sport  with  my  little  ones,  or  initiate  them  into  the 
elements  of  useful  knowledge.     And  oAen,  when  at  the  temple  prepar- 
ing for  the  days  of  ceremony*  my  children  were  with  me ;    and  my 
labors  were  nothing,  cheered  by  the  music  of  their  feet  running  upon 
the  marble  pavements,  and  of  their  merry  voices  echoing  among  the 
columns  and  arches  of  the  vast  interior.    O  days  thrice  happy !    They 
were  too  happ v  to  last.    Within  the  space  of  one  year  —  one  cruel 
year  —  these  four  living  idols  were  ravished  from  my  arms  by  a  pre- 
vailing disease.     My  wife,  broken-hearted,  soon  followed  them,  and  I 
was  left  alone.     1  need  not  describe  my  grief :   I  will  only  say,  that 
with  bitter  imprecations  1  cursed  the   gods.     *  Who  are  ye,'   I  cried« 
*  who  sit  above  in  your  secure  seats,  and  make  your  sport  of  human 
wo  ?    Ye  are  less  than  men.     Man  though  I  am,  I  would  not  inflict 
upon  the  meanest  slave  the  misery  yc  have  poured  upon  my  defence- 
less head.     Where  are  your  mercies?'    I  was  frantic.     How  long  this 
lasted  1  ccumot  tell,  for  1  took  no  note  of  time.     I  was  awakened,  may 
I  not  say  saved,  by  a  kind  neighbor  whom  I  had  long  known  to  be  a 
Christian.     He  was  a  witness  of  my  sufferings,  and  with  deep  compas- 
sion ministered  to  my  necessities.     *  Probus,'  said  he,  *  I  know  your 
sorrows,  and  I  know  your  wants.    I  have  perceived  that  neither  your 
own  thoughts,  nor  all   the  philosophy  of  your  venerable  &ther,  have 
brought  you  peace.    It  is  not  surprising :  ye  are  but  men,  and  ye  have  but 
the  power  and  the  wisdom  of  men.     It  is  aid  from  the  Divinity  that  you 
want.    I  will  not  discourse  with  you  ;   but  I  leave  with  you  this  book, 
which  I  simply  ask  you  to  read.'    I  read  it  —  and  read  it  —  again  and 
again ;  and  I  am  a  Christian.    As  the  Christian  grew  up  within  me, 
my  pains  were  soothed,  and  days,  once  days  of  tears  and  unavailing 
complaints,  are  now  days  of  calm  and  cheerful  duty  :    I  am  a  new 
man.'     1  cannot  describe  to  you,  my  Curtius,  the  cflect  of  this  little 
narrative  upon  myself,  or  upon  those  who,  as  he  spoke,  had  gathered 
round,  especially  those  hard-featured  soldiers.     Tears  flowed  down 
their  weatner-beaten  feces,  and  one  of  them  —  Macer,  as  I  afterward 
learned  —  cried  out :    •  Where  now  are  the  gods  of  Rome  V    Probus 
started  from  his  seat,  apparently  for  the  first  time  conscious  of  any  other 
listener  beside  myself,  and  joined  the  master  of  the  vessel  at  the  helm. 
I  resigned  myself  to  meditation  ;  and  that  night  fell  asleep,  thinking  of 
the  Christian  and  his  book. 

Five  days  brought  us  in  sight  of  the  African  coast,  but  quite  to  the 
west  of  Utica.  So,  coasting  along,  we  presently  came  off  against  Hippo, 
and  then  doubling  a  promontory,  both  Utkra  and  Carthage  were  at  once 
visible  —  Utica  nearer,  Carthage  just  discernible  in  the  distance.  All 
was  now  noise  and  bustle,  as  we  rapidly  drew  near  the  port.  Many  of 
our  passengers  were  to  land  here,  and  they  were  busily  employed,  with 
the  aid  of  the  sailors,  in  collecting  their  merchandise  or  their  baggage. 
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The  soldiers  destined  to  the  African  service,  here  left  ns,  together  with 
the  Jew  Isaac,  and  the  Christian  Probus.  I  was  sorry,  indeed,  to  low 
them,  as  beside  thera  there  was  not  one  on  board,  except  the  governor 
of  the  ship,  from  whose  company  or  conversation  I  coutd  derive  either 
pleasure  or  knowledge.  Tney  are  both  of  them,  however,  destined  to 
Palmyra*  as  well  a9  myself  and  I  shall  soon  expect  them  to  join  ma 
here.  You  smile  at  my  speaking  thus  of  a  travelling  Jew,  and  a  des- 
pised Christian,  but  in  the  issue  you  will  acknowledge  yonr  as  weH 
as  my  obligations  to  them  both.  I  confess  mjrself  attached  to  thenL 
As  the  Jew  turned  to  bid  me  fEtrewell,  before  he  sprung  on  shore,  he 
said :  *  Most  noble  Piso,  if  thou  forsakest  the  gods  of  Rome,  let  it  be 
for  the  synagogue  of  the  children  of  Abraham,  whose  iaithis  not  of 
yesterday.  Be  not  beguiled  by  the  specious  tongue  of  that  heretie 
Probus.  I  can  tell  thee  a  better  story  than  his;'  *  Fear  net,  honeiC 
Isaac/  I  cried,  *  I  am  not  yet  so  weary  of  the  £Eiith  of  my  ancestors^ 
That  cannot  be  altogether  despicable,  which  has  had  power  to  bind  in 
one  mass  the  whole  Roman  people  for  so  many  ages.  I  shall  be  no 
easy  convert  to  either  you  or  Probus.  Farewell,  to  meet  in  Tadmor.' 
Probus  now  passed  me,  and  said :  *  If  I  should  not  see  you  in  the  Elasl- 
em  capital,  according  to  my  purpose,  I  trust  I  shall  m  Rome.  My 
dwelling  is  in  the  Livian  way,  not  hi  from  the  Pantheon,  opposile  the 
well  known  house  of  Vitruvius,  still  so  called ;  or  at  the  shop  of  the 
learned  Publius,  I  may  be  seen  every  morning,  and  may  tnere  be' 
always  heard  of  I  assured  him  that  no  affairs  could  be  so  pressing, 
after  I  should  return  to  Rome,  as  not  to  allow  me  to  seek  him,  but  tW 
I  hoped  the  fates  would  not  interpose  to  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of 
first  seeing  him  in  Palmyra.  So  we  parted.  And  very  soon  after, 
the  merchandise  and  passengers  being  all  landed,  we  set  sail  agaiti^ 
and  stood  out  to  sea.  I  regretted  that  we  were  not  to  touch  a!  Car** 
thage,  as  my  desire  had  always  been  strong^  to  see  that  fiubous  place. 
An  adverse  wind,  however,  setting  in  from  the  North,  drove  us  farther 
toward  the  city  than  the  pilot  intended  to  have  gonfe,  and  I  thus  obtained 
quite  a  satisfactory  glimpse  of  the  African  capital.  I  was  surprised  at 
the  indications  of  its  vastness  and  grandeur.  Since  its  attemjfrted  res- 
toration by  Augustus,  it  has  steadily  advanced  to  almost  its  former 
populousness  and  nfiagnificence.  Nothing  could  be  more  tmposing 
and  beautiful,  than  its  long^  lines  of  buildings,  its  towers,  walls,  palaces; 
and  columns,  seen  throu£;h  the  warm  and  rosy  mist  of  an  African  sky^ 
I  could  hardly  believe  that  I  was  looking  but  upon  a  provincial  city, 
a  dependant  upon  almighty  Rome.  It  soon  sunk  below  the  horizon!^ 
as  its  glory  had  sunk  once  before. 

I  will  not  detain  you  long  with  our  voyage,  but  will  only  mark  out 
its  course.  Leaving  the  African  shore,  we  struck  across  to  Sicily,  and 
coasting  along  its  eastern  border,  beheld  with  pleasure  the  towerinff 
form  of  i£tna,  sending  up  into  the  heavens  a  dull  and  sluggish  cloud 
of  vapors.  We  then  run  between  the  Peloponnestts  and  Crete,  and  so 
held  our  course  till  the  Island  of  Cyprus  rose  like  h^r  own  fiur 
goddess  from  the  ocean,  and  filled  our  eyes  with  a  beautiful  vision  of 
hill  and  valley,  wooded  promontory,  and  glitteriiig  towns  and  villas. 
A  &ir  wind  soon  withdrew  us  from  these  <5hanAing  prospects,  and  after 
driving  us  swiftly  and  roughly  over  the  remainder  of^our  way,  rewarded 
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U8  with  a  brighter  and  more  welcome  vision  still*-* the  coaat  of  Syria 
and  our  destined  port,  Berytus. 

As  far  as  the' eye  could  reach,  both  toward  the  North  and  the  South, 
we  beheld  a  luxuriant  region,  crowded  with  villages,  and  giving  every 
indication  of  comfort  and  wealth.  The  city  itself^  which  we  rapidly 
approached,  was  of  inferior  size,  but  presented  an  agreeable  prospect 
of  warehouses,  public  and  private  edifices,  overtopped  here  and  tnere  by 
the  lofty  palm»  and  other  trees  of  a  new  and  peculiar  foliage.  Four 
days  were  consumed  here  in  the  purchase  of  slaves,  camels,  and  horaes, 
and  in  other  preparations  for  the  journey  across  the  Desert.  Two 
routes  present^  themselves,  one  more,  the  other  less  direct ;  the  first, 
though  a  little  more  circuitous,  appeared  to  me  the  more  desirable,  as 
it  would  take  me  within  sight  of  the  modem  glories  and  ancient  re- 
mains of  Heliopolis.  This,  therefore,  was  determined  upon ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  fifUi  day,  we  set  forward  upon  our  long  march. 
Four  slaves,  two  camels,  and  three  horses,  with  an  Arab  conductor, 
constituted  our  little  caravan ;  but  for  greater  safety  we  attached  our- 
selves to  a  much  larger  one  than  our  own,  in  which  we  were  swal- 
lowed up  and  lost,  consisting  of  travelers  and  traders,  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  who  were  also  on  their  way  to  I^lmyra,  as  a  point 
whence  to  separate  to  various  parts  of  the  vast  East  It  would  delight 
me  to  lay  before  you  with  the  distinctness  and  minuteness  of  a  picture, 
the  whole  of  this  novel,  and  to  me  most  interesting,  route;  but  I  must 
content  myself  with  a  slight  sketch,  and  reserve  fuller  communications 
to  the  time  when  once  more  seated  with  you  upon  the  Coelian,  we 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  social  converse.  Our  way  through  the  valleys 
of  Labanus,  was  like  one  long  wandering  among  the  pleasure  grounds 
of  opulent  citizens.  The  land  was  every  where  richly  cultivated,  and 
a  happier  peasantry,  as  far  as  the  eye  of  a  traveler  could  judge,  no- 
where exists.  The  most  luxuriant  valleys  of  our  own  Italy,  are  not 
more  crowded  with  the  evidences  of  plenty  and  contentment  Upon 
drawing  near  to  the  ancient  Baalbec,  I  found,  on  inquiry  of  our  guide, 
that  we  were  not  to  pass  through  it,  as  I  had  hoped,  nor  even  very  near 
it,  not  nearer  than  between  two  and  three  miles.  So  that  in  this  I  had 
been  clearly  deceived  by  those  of  whom  I  had  made  the  most  exact 
inquiries  at  Berytus.  I  thought  I  discovered  great  command  of  myself 
in  that  I  did  not  break  the  head  of  my  Arab,  who  doubtless,  to  answer 
purposes  of  his  own,  had  brought  me  thus  out  of  my  way  for  nothing. 
The  event  proved,  however,  that  it  was  not  for  nothmg ;  for  soon  after 
we  had  started  on  our  journey,  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  turn- 
ing suddenly  around  the  projecting  rock  of  a  mountain  ridge,  we  all  at 
once  beheld,  as  if  a  veil  had  been  lifted  up,  Heliopolis  and  its  suburbs, 
spread  out  before  us  in  all  their  various  beauty.  The  city  lay  about 
three  miles  distant.  I  could  only,  therefore,  identify  its  principal  struc- 
ture, the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  as  built  by  the  first  Antonine.  This 
towered  above  the  walls,  and  over  all  the  other  buildings,  and  gave  vBjai 
ideas  of  the  greatness  of  the  place,  leading  the  mind  to  crowd. it  with 
other  edifices  that  should  be^r  some  proportion  to  this  noble  monument 
of  imperial  magnificence.  As  suddenly  as  the  view  of  this  imposing 
scene  had  been  revealed,  so  suddenly  was  it  again  eclipsed,  by  another 
short  turn  in  the  road,  which  took  us  once  more  into  the  mountain  val- 
leys.     But  the  overhanging  and  impenetrable  foliage  of  a  Syrian 
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forest  shielding  me  from  the  fierce  rays  of  a  burning  sun,  soon  recon* 
ciled  me  to  my  loss — more  especially  as  I  knew  that  in  a  short  time 
we  were  to  enter  upon  the  sandy  desert,  which  stretches  from  the  Anti- 
Libanus  almost  to  tne  very  walls  of  Palmyra. 

Upon  this  boundless  desert  we  now  soon  entered.     The  scene  which 
it  presented,  was  more  dismal  than  I  can  describe.     A  red,  moving 
sand — or  hard  and  baked  by  the  heat  of  a  sun,  such  as  Rome  never 
knows  —  low,  gray  rocks  just  rising  here  and  there  above  the  level  of 
the  plain,  with  now  and  then  the  dead  and  glittering  trunk  of  a  vast  cedar, 
whose  roots  seemed  as  if  they  had  outlasted  centuries — the  bones  of 
camels  and  elephants,  scattered  on  either  hand,  dazzling  the  siffht  by 
reason  of  their  excessive  whiteness  —  at  a  distance  occasionally  an 
Arab  of  the  desert,  for  a  moment  surveying  our  long  line,  and  then  dart- 
ing ofTtohis  fEistnesses — these  were  the  objects  which,  with  scarce  any 
variation,  met  our  eyes,  during  the  four  wearisome  days  that  we  slowly 
dragged  ourselves  over  this  wild  and  inhospitable  region.     A  little 
after  the  noon  of  the  fourth  day,  as  we  started  on  our  way,  having 
refreshed  ourselves  and  our  exhausted  animals,  at  a  spring  which  here 
poured  out  its  warm  but  still  grateful  waters  for  the  traveler,  my  ears 
received  the  agreeable  news,  that  toward  the  east  there  could  now  be 
discerned  the  oark  line,  which  indicated  our  approach  to  the  verdant 
tract   that    encompasses  the  great  city.       Our  own  excited   spirits 
were  quickly  imparted  to  our  beasts,  and  a  more  rapid  movement  soon 
revealed  into  distinctness  the  high  land  and  waving  groves  of  palm 
trees  which  mark  the  site  of  Palmyra.     It  was  several  miles  before 
we  reached  the  city,  that  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  landing,  as  it 
were,  from  a  sea  upon  an  island  or  continent  —  in  a  rich  and  thickly 
peopled  country.     The  roads  indicated  an  approach  to  a  great  capital, 
in  tne  increasing  numbers  of  those  who  thronged  them,  meeting  and 
passing  us,  overtaking  us,  or  crossing  our  path.     Elephants,  camels, 
and  the  dromedary,  which  I  had  before  seen  only  in  the  amphitheatres; 
I  here  beheld  as  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  soil.      Frequent  villas 
of  the  rich  and  luxurious  Palmyrenes,  to  which  they  retreat  from  the 
greater  heats  of  the  city,  now  tnrew  a  lovely  charm  over  the  scene. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  splendor  of  th^^c  sumptuous  palaces.     Italy 
itself  has  nothing  which  surpasses  them.      Tne  new  and    brilliant 
costumes  of  the  persons^  whom  we  met,  together  with  the  rich  hous- 
ings of  the  animals  which  they  rode,  served  greatly  to  add  to  all  this 
beauty.      I  was  still  entranced,  as  it  were,  by  the  objects  around  me, 
and  buried  at  times  in  reflection,  when  I  was  aroused  by  the  shout  of 
those  who  led  the  caravan,  and  who  had  attained  the  summit  of  a  little 
rising  ground,  saying,  *  Palmyra!  Palmyra!*     I  urged  forward  my 
steed,  and  in  a  moment  the  most  wonderful  prospect  I  ever  beheld  — 
no,  I  cannot  except  even  Rome  —  burst  upon  my  sight.     Flanked  by 
hills  of  considerable  elevation  on  the  East,  the  city  filled  the  whole 
plain  below  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  both  toward  the  North  and 
toward  the  South.     This  immense  plain  was  all  one  vast  and  bound- 
less city.     It  seemed  to  me  to  be  larger  than  Rome.     Yet  I  knew  very 
well  that  it  could  not  be  — that  it  was  not.     And  it  was  some  time  before 
I  understood  the  true  character  of  the  scene  before  me,  so  as  to  separate 
the  city  from  the  country,  and  the  country  from  the  city,  which  here 
wonderfully  interpenetrate  each  other,  and  so  confound  and  deceive  the 
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observer.  For  the  city  proper  is  so  studded  with  groups  of  lofty  palm 
trees,  shooting  up  among  its  temples  and  palaces,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  plaii]i  in  its  imn^ediate  vicinity  is  so  thickly  adorned  with  magnificent 
structures  of  the  purest  marble,  and  most  £Eiuhless  design,  that  il  is  not 
e«3y,  nay  it  is  impossible  at  the  distance  at  which  I  contemplated  the 
whole,  to  distinguish  the  line  which  divided  the  one  from  the  other. 
It  was  all  city  and  all  country,  all  country  and  all  city.  Those  which 
lay  before  me  I  was  ready  to  believe  were  the  Elysian  Fields.  I 
imagined  that  I  saw  under  my  feet  the  dwellings  of  purified  men  and  of 
gods.  Certainly  they  were  too  glorious  for  the  mere  earth-bom.  There 
was  a  central  point,  however,  which  chiefly  fixed  my  attention,  where 
the  vast  Temple  of  the  Sun,  stretched  upward  its  thousand  columns  of 
polished  marble  to  the  heavens  in  its  matchless  beauty,  casting  into 
tke  shade  every  other  work  of  art  of  which  the  world  can  boost  I 
have  stood  before  the  Parthenon,  and  have  almost  worshipped  that 
divine  achievement  of  the  immortal  Phidias.  But  it  is  a  toy  by  tho 
side  of  this  bright  crown  of  the  Eastern  capital.  I  have  been  at 
Milan,  at  Ephesus,  at  Alexandria,  at  Antioch;  but  in  neither  of 
those  renowned  cities  have  I  beheld  any  thing  that  I  can  allow  to 
approach  in  united  extent,  grandeur,  and  most  consummate  beauty,  this 
almost  more  than  work  of  man.  On  each  side  of  this,  the  central 
point,  there  rose  upward  slender  pyramids — pointed  obelisks — domes 
of  the  most  graceful  proportions,  columns,  arches,  and  lofty  towers,  for 
number  ax^d  for  form,  beyond  my  power  to  describe.  These  buildings, 
as  well  as  the  walls  of  the  city,  being  all  cither  of  white  marble,  or  of 
some  stone  as  white,  and  being  every  where  in  their  whole  ext^it  inter-r 
spersed,  as  I  have  already  said,  with  multitudes  of  overshadowing  palm 
trees,  perfectly  filled  and  satisfied  my  sense  of  beauty ;  and  made  me 
feel  for  the  moment,  as  if  in  such  a  scene  I  should  love  to  dwell,  and 
there  epd  my  days.  Nor  was  I  alone  in  these  transports  of  delight 
All  my  fellow  travelers  seemed  equally  aflected :  and  from  the  native 
Palmyrenes,  of  whom  there  were  many  among  us.  the  most  impu^ 
sioned  and  boastful  exclamations  broke  forth.  *  What  is  Rome  to  this?* 
they  cried :  '  Fortune  is  not  constant.  Why  may  not  Palm3rra  be,  what 
Rome  has  been -?- mistress  of  the  world?  Who  more  fit  to  rule  than 
the  great  Zenobia?  A  few  years  may  see  great  changes.  Who  can  tell 
what  shall  come  to  pass?'  These,  and  many  such  sayings,  were  uttered 
by  those  around  me,  accompanied  by  many  significant  gestures,  and 
glances  of  the  eye.  I  thought  of  them  afterward.  We  now  de- 
scended the  hill,  and  the  long  lipe  of  pur  caravan  moved  on  toward 
the  city. 


LOVE. 

I4OVK 11  B  nea  upon  whose  swelling  breast 

Lie  strown  the  wrecks  of  fond  affection  lost, 
And  constant  hearts  beneath  its  waters  rest, 

By  ndvejne  breakers  on  thdr  passage  crossM.  «r» 


'A 


Lays, 


LAYS. 


I. 


Faintlt  breathes  the  maiden's  song 
Throagh  the  twilifffat  grove : 

Softly  sweet  it  steals  along  — 
'Tis  the  song  of  love. 

Eyening  slumbers  hushed  and  still ; 

Mute  the  hum  of  day ; 
Only  winds  the  gurgling  rill 

under  flowers  away. 

VQiispered  voices  echo  far 
Through  the  shadowy  vale ; 

Glimmers  by  a  twinkling  star 
Dian's  crescent  pale. 

JPade  in  darkness  bush  and  tree ; 

Rock  and  wood  srow  dim  ; 
Wide  o'er  plain  ana  silent  sea 

Wavering  phantoms  swim. 

Still  the  maiden's  murmured  song 
Tumbles  through  the  grove  i 

j3 teals,  like  spirit's  breath  along  — * 
'Tis  the  song  of  love. 

II. 

In  sheeted  gold  the  river  glides 
By  rock|  with  forest  crowned ; 

Deep  mirrored  in  its  crystal  tides, 
Bright  swell  the  hills  around. 

Hiffh  over  yonder  mountain  wall, 
"That  darkly  girds  the  west, 

Broad  flashes  hght  heaven's  airy  hall, 
And  stream  on  ocean's  breast. 

Shot  upward  as  a  furnace  flare, 
Day^B  funeral  fires  ascend } 

Then  fading  through  the  hazy  air, 
The  softer  colors  blend  : 

And  as  each  fleecy  cloud  they  stain, 
Filline  the  sky  with  bloom. 

The  freshening  oreeze  along  the  plain 
Wafts  fi-om  the  flowers  perfume : 

And  wakened  by  the  gentle  hour, 
From  garden  thicket  flows 


Love-music,  worthy  of  its  bower, 
Its  sheltering  bower  of  rose. 

It  steals  along  in  softest  tone^ 

The  siren  melody  — 
J  sit  and  drink  the  song  alone ; 

My  spirit  then  how  me  I 

in. 

SnriKO  by  a  meadow  brook, 

In  the  month  of  June, 
Once  a  short  repose  I  took. 

Just  at  sunny  noon. 

Blossoms,  many-tinted,  shone 

O'er  the  meadow  far ; 
But  one  blossom  stood  alone, 

'Mong  them  all  a  star. 

Once  it  seemed  a  full  blown  roae^ 

Qolden  lily  then ; 
Wreaths  of  snow-dropNi  now  unclose, 

Blooms  the  rose  again. 

Who  can  tell  the  wondrous  flower  -^ 
Flower  that  reigns  alone? 

He,  who  Beauty's  magic  power 
O'er  the  heart  has  luiown. 

nr. 

How  gentle  the  water's  motkin  -* 
How  silent  the  silver  sea  — 

The  moonbeam  sleeps  on  the  oce«n« 
How  calmly  and  peacefully ! 

My  bark,  on  the  minor  glidiqg, 
Seems  borne  by  spirits  along, 

Or  in  tremulous  stillness  riding, 
Deep  fixed  by  the  siren's  song. 

Bright  quivers  the  sea  before  me, 
Like  gush  of  furnace  in  flow ; 

The  stars  are  ghttering  o'er  roe  — 
Bright  glitter  the  stars  below. 

What  voice  faint  uttered  is  stealing 

In  silence  along  the  sea  ? 
It  wakes  my  inmost  feeling — 

Thou  fairest,  it  leads  me  to  thee, 


▼. 


Thk  night  is  still  —  on  meadow  and  silvery  fountain 
The  moonbeam  sleeps,  like  innocence  cradled  in  love : 

With  softened  smile,  it  rests  on  the  snow  of  the  mountain. 
And  tints  the  sky,  like  wing  of  ethereal  dove. 

A  cloud  sails  by,  with  lightest  and  easiest  motion. 

Now  bossed  with  pearl  now  shining  with  purple  and  ffM  — ' 
It  glides  away,  like  vessel  afar  on  the  ocean. 

And  spirits  of  bliss  seem  borne  on  its  silvery  fold. 

A  gentle  wind,  with  fragrance  of  jessamine  laden. 
Steals  faintly  on,  as  longing  for  calm  and  repose^ 

And  with  it  steals  the  lingering  song  of  the  maideni 
Whose  lonely  heart  is  lightened  by  song  of  its  woes. 

O !  list  the  song — if  beauty  and  innocence  ever 

Have  touchra  thy  soul,  thy  heart  wiU  respond  to  the  strain. 
The  voice  of  love,  of  sorrow  and  longing  will  never. 

In  soothing  tones,  be  lost  to  thy  sphit  again. 


i.  o.  p. 
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BT     NOAH     WEBSTER,     LL.D. 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The  orthography  of  the  English  language  has  heen  always  in  a 
changeahic  condition.  This  has  been  owing  not  only  to  the  usual 
causes  which  slowly  operate  in  every  nation  to  vary  the  sounds  of  letters, 
or  to  weaken  them  till  they  are  lost,  but  to  the  numerous  invasioDS  of 
England  by  foreigners,  and  the  intermixture  of  diflerent  tribes,  or 
nations. 

The  first  Saxon  or  English  writers  were  acquainted  with  the  Latin 
language;  but  probably  not  with  the  Greek.  Hence  they  used  the 
Latin  characters  only.  The  letter  c,  as  in  Latin,  had,  in  the  Saxon  pro- 
nunciation, the  use  of  k,  a  close  articulation,  before  all  the  vowels ;  be- 
fore e  and  i  as  well  as  before  a,  o,  and  u.  K,  however,  was  used  in  the 
Gothic  version  of  the  Scriptures. 

After  the  Norman  conquest,  c  before  e  and  i  was  used  as  a  sibilant, 
equivalent  to  5.  In  conseq^uence  of  this  change,  it  became  necessary  to 
add  k  after  c,  in  words  terminating  with  this  letter,  and  before  the  vowels 
e  and  i.  Thus  lie  and  liccian  in  Saxon  became  lick  in  English.  In 
like  manner  the  change  of  the  sound  of  g  in  such  words  as  the  Saxon 
heg,  egt  weg,  rendered  it  necessary  to  prefix  the  letter  d  to  prevent  the 
French  sound  of  g ;  and  hence  we  write  hedge,  edge,  wedge.  This 
mode  of  writing  such  words  being  established,  the  word  allege^  from 
the  Latin,  ought  to  be  conformed  to  it  in  orthography ;  and  written 
alledge.  To  this  rule  there  is  no  exception,  or  ougnt  to  be  none. 
College,  sacrilege,  sortilege,  are  not  exceptions,  for  the  accent  is  on  the 
first  syllable.  If  it  were  on  the  last,  and  the  vowel  short,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  insert  d  and  write  coll  edge. 

The  combination  th  had  different  sounds  in  Saxon,  which  were  dis- 
tinguished by  difierent  characters,  as  they  might  easily  be,  and  ought 
to  be  in  English. 

The  combination  ch  was  not  in  the  Saxon ;  we  have  it  from  the 
French.  The  combination  sh  is  from  the  Saxon  sc,  answering  to  the 
Grerman  and  Dutch  sch,  and  the  Swedish  and  Danish  sk. 

Dr.  Johnson  remarks  in  the  preface  to  his  dictionary,  that  *when  he 
look  the  first  survey  of  his  undertaking,  he  found  our  speech  copious 
without  order,  and  energetic  without  rules.'  True,  but  unfortunately 
he  did  not  reduce  it  to  order ;  nor  did  he  furnish  or  follow  rules  to 
extricate  the  language  from  confusion.  To  prove  this  feet,  let  the 
reader  attend  to  the  following  examples ;  some  of  which  are  taken, 
and  more  might  be  taken,  from  his  dictionary. 

Enchant,  inchant;  encumber,  incumber;  enclose,  inclose ;  enquire,  inquire;  enquirer, 
inquirer ;  endorse,  indorse ;  ensnare,  insnare  ;  ensure,  insure ;  ensuranccL  insurance ; 
betal,  befall ;  rccal,  recall ;  miscal,  miscall ;  instal,  install,  insulment :  enthral,  inthral, 
inthralment;  inthrall;  empale,  impale;  controul,  control,  control!;  assise,  assize; 
(amortise,  amortization,  Walker ;)  contemporise,  extemporize,  temporize,  (Walkxb, 
Jameson,  etc.)  catechise,  catechize;  chastise,  chastize;  epitomise,  epitomize;  enter- 
prise, enterprize ;  surprise,  suiprize ;  moralise^  moralize;  methodise,  methodize ;  patron- 
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iae,  patronize ;  (pulverise^  pulverization.    Johnson  and  Wauoeb.    But  of  three  hundred 
words  with  this  termination,  ninety  are  not  in  Walker's  dictionarv.) 

Blamable,  blameable;  tithable.  titheable:  tamable,  tameable;  salable,  saleable; 
tunable,  tuneable ;  ratable,  rateable  ;  reconcilable,  reconcileable ;  appeasable,  appeaie- 
nble ;  advisable,  adviseable  :  moveable,  movable ;  provable,  proveable ;  reprovaUe, 
improvable :  (Mr.  Barnes,  in  the  Red  Book,  has  remarked,  that  in  the  latter  class  (^ 
words,  Johnson  and  Walkeu  have  about  as  many  discrepancies  as  possible;  ten  on 
one  side  and  nine  on  the  other.). 

Abetter,  abettor;  instructer,  instructor;  visiter,  visitor,  (Johnson  writes  the  former 
of  the  two  last  words  in  his  dictionary  and  the  latter  in  his  Rambler.)  abridgment, 
abridgement;  judgment,  judgement;  lodgment,  lodgement;  acknowledgment,  ac- 
knowledgement ;  artisan,  artizan ;  courtesan,  courtezan ;  apostacy,  apostasy ;  ec^acy, 
ecstasy,  extacv,  extasy;  allege,  alledge;  askue,  askew;  duchess,  dutcliess;  basin, 
bason ;  daub,  oedawb ;  chvmistry.  chemistry ;  bailiff  (Johnson)  bailvQ*;  brasier,  bra- 
zier; brier,  briar;  cider,  cyder;  cipher,  cypher;  caldron,  cauldron;  caU^  califT.  caliph; 
camphor,  camphire;  checker,  chequer;  nsk,  risque;  reUc,  relique;  chesnut,  cnestnat; 
tease,  teaze;  cimelar,  cimeier,  cymeler,  cymetar,  scimeter,  scimetar,  scymetar,  scymeter; 
(Johnson,  in  different  places,  spells  this  word^re  ways,  Walxeb  nx,  Bailey,  and  Chal- 
mers six.  the  whole  number  Jijleen^  twice  as  many  as  there  are  letters  in  the  word,) 
cle^  clin;  cion,  scion,  scyon;  cist,  cyst,  cysted,  encysted:  clenchj  clmch;  clothe, 
cloathe;  loth,  loath;  clew,  clue;  coif,  quoif;  connection,  connexion;  mflection,  inflex- 
ion ;  reflection,  reflexion ;  poise,  poize ;  croud,  crowd ;  oxyd,  oxid,  oxide ;  dandrufl^ 
dandriff,  dandrafT;  bark,  barque;  gulfj  gulnh  ;  profane,  prophane;  ^arantee,  ffuarantjr; 
diocese,  diocess;  disc,  disk;  dispatch,  despatch;  (Johnson  wntes  deepatoL  in  ma 
vocabulary,  but  diztpatch,  under  speeds  sceptic,  skeptic :  dower,  dowry ;  draft,  oraugfat; 
seizen,  seisin,  disseizin,  disseisin ;  einoarcation^  embarkation ;  panel,  pannel ;  d^enoe^ 
defensive;  offence,  offensive;  expence,  expensive;  fantasm,  phantasm;  feUon,  felon; 
feudal,  feodal;  gaiety,  gayety;  opake,  opaque;  plow,  plough;  molasses^  molosMt; 
(See  Bailey,  and  Encvclopedia  Britannica,)  riband,  ribbon^  ribband ;  wo,  woe ;  muaque- 
toe,  mosquetoe,  nioscneto,  musket  to,  musquitto;  (See  Walkkb,  Jameson,  etc)  oogni- 
zance,  recognisance ;  cognisee,  cognisor,  cognisable ;  (See  Walker  and  Jameson.) 

This  is  a  specimen  of  English  orthography,  which  might  be  greatly 
enlarged.  Many  of  these  discrepancies  are  seen  in  almost  eyery  pub- 
lication at  this  day.  * 

In  this  department  of  my  dictionaries,  I  have  adopted  certain  rules, 
by  which  words  of  particular  classes  are  rendered  uniform. 

1.  In  words  of  Latin  origin,  terminating  in  or,  I  have  retained  that  ter- 
mination without  addition.  The  French,  to  accommodate  those  words  to 
their  pronunciation,  write  the  termination  euT,  as  in  ardeur,  honeur.  The 
early  English  writers  wrote  the  terminating  syllable  our ;  as  ardour^ 
honour,  pastour,  inferiour.  Why  the  letter  u  was  introduced,  I  do  not 
know ;  as  in  common  pronunciation  ardor,  ardour  and  ardur  sound 
exactly  alike ;  but  ardour  is  neither  Latin  nor  French.  The  letter  u, 
being  useless,  began  to  be  rejected  from  many  words  of  this  class  long 
before  the  days  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  of  course  he  wrote  author,  ancestor, 
successor,  pastor,  and  many  others  without  u ;  but  he  retained  that  letter 
in  many  other  words,  and  it  has  been  retained  in  dictionaries  of  later 
compilation.     From  the  fear  of  differing  from  that  lexicographer,  the 

*  That  verv  critical  philological  scholar,  Daniel  H.  BAiiN£s,late  principal  of  the  High 
School  in  New-York,  was  so  hnraFPcnl  and  perplexed  with  the  dilTerences  and  discra- 
pancics  of  orthography  in  the  Knglish  Dictionaries,  as  to  lose  all  patience.  His  popilt 
were  continually  asking  him  :  '  How  «4iall  I  spell  this  word,  and  how  shall  I  spell  tnat 
word,'  and  he  had  no  one  authority  to  which  he  could  appeal  to  for  an  answer. 

While  my  quarto  Dictionary  was  in  the  press,  he  solicited  and  obtained  permismon 
from  the  publisher  to  read  the  sheets  as  they  were  printed.  Before  the  work  was  com- 
pleted, and  a  few  weeks  l)efore  his  unfortunate  death,  he  visited  New-Haven,  to  express 
his  high  satisfaction  at  the  manner  in  M'hich  I  had  executed  my  work  ^  and  in  particular, 
for  my  reducing  orthography  to  rules  or  system.  In  expressing  his  satisfaction,  he  osea 
this  strong  language :  '  Your  Dictionary,  Sir,  is  the  best  book  of  the  khid  that  niui  been 
published  since  the  flood.  As  soon  as  it  is  pubUshed,  I  will  lay  it  oa  my  table,  and  tall 
my  pupils,  '  That  is  your  canon ;  follow  that,  and  no  other  book.' 
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letter  u  has  been  retained  in  several  dictionaries,  eren  in  words  firom 
which  universal  usage  has  rejected  it.  Ash  wrote  words  of  this  class 
in  both  ways,  but  preferred  the  modem  spelling  without  u.  Entick 
wrote  all  the  words  of  Latin  origin  without  u.  There  seems  to  be  a 
^eat  absurdity,  as  well  as  inconvenience,  in  banishing  the  u  firom  one 
part  of  such  words  and  retaining  it  in  another  part.  I  have  rejected  it 
from  all  words  of  Latin  origin;  and  for  the  purpose  of  uniformity,  I 
iiave  also  rejected  it  from  a  few  words  of  a  oificrent  origin ;  as  m>m 
demeanor,  endeavor,  neighbor,  savior;  the  latter  in  conformity  with 
junior  and  senior. 

2.  In  certain  derivatives  or  compounds,  the  final  or  servile  e  of  (he 
original  words  is  rejected,  as  in  blamable  from  blame  ;  desirable,  prowh 
hie,  movable,  reconcilable,  and  others ;  but  e  is  retained  when  it  follows 
c  and  g,  as  in  noticeable,  serviceable,  changeable,  chargeable,  this  letter 
being  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  the  proper  sound  of  c  and  ^.  In  this 
class  of  words,  the  English  books  all  abound  with  discrepancies. 

3.  I  write  5  in  defense,  offense,  pretense,  recompense,  in  accordance 
with  intense,  subtense,  suspense,  not  merely  because  5  is  in  the  originals, 
but  because  the  derivatives  defensive,  offensive,  pretension,  recompensing^ 
require  the  letter  s,  having  never  been  written  with  c.  The  letters  m 
the  original  and  derivative  words  ought  to  be  the  same,  unless  a  devia- 
tion from  this  rule  is  required  by  the  pronunciation.  Thus  I  write 
hight  and  highth  without  e,  because  this  letter  is  not  in  high.  Mitford 
has  done  the  same  in  hight,  and  Milton  in  highth. 

4.  The  letter  k  after  c  in  words  of  Latin  and  Greek  origin,  began 
to  be  rejected  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Johnson  retained 
it,  and  from  his  dictionary  it  has  been  copied  into  other  compilations. 
But  custom  has,  in  this  case,  triumphed  over  the  authority  of  diction- 
aries. The  terminating  k  has  been  dismissed  firom  the  laws  and  judi- 
cial proceedings  of  courts  in  Great  Britain,  from  periodicals,  and  almost 
every  respectable  composition,  for  half  a  century.  In  the  United  States, 
the  Congress  never  adopted  it ;  and  it  has  been  rejected  firom  all  laws 
and  processes,  and  by  almost  every  writer  of  distinction,  for  nearly  the 
same  period  of  half  a  century.  It  is  a  useless  letter,  c  at  the  end  of 
words  having  the  power  of  k ;  and  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  write  a 
letter  at  the  end  of  several  hundred  words,  from  which  it  must  be  rejec- 
ted in  compounds  and  derivatives.  To  write  publick,  but  publication  ; 
musick,  but  musical,  is  very  absurd,  and,  what  is  practically  of  more  con- 
sequence, it  is  very  perplexing  to  learners,  whether  natives  or  foreign- 
ers. This  letter  howev'er  is  retained  in  traffick  and  mimick,  on  account 
of  the  derivatives,  trafficking,  mimicking,  trafficked,  mimicked,  for  c  before 
e  and  i  would  have  the  sound  of  s.  The  adoption  of  my  pointed  c, 
which  is  always  a  close  palatal,  like  k,  would  render  it  unnecessary  to 
make  this  exception. 

For  a  similar  reason,  k  is  retained  in  monosyllables  and  words  ef 
Saxon  origin,  as  in  lick,  stick,  deck,  mock,  which  take  ed  and  ing  in 
their  derivatives.     It  would  not  answer  to  write  liced,  moced. 

The  usage  in  rejecting  k  in  the  class  of  words  mentioned  is  now  so 
general,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  anv  attempts  should  be  made  to  revive 
me  old  orthography.  Where  no  clear  principle  of  propriety  occurs  to 
oppose  usaffe,  it  is  expedient  that  men  should  surrender  their  predilec- 
tions for  a  different  spelling,  and  unite  with  their  fellow  citizens  in  uni- 
formity of  practice. 
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6.  In  the  words  whose  terminating  syllable  is  from  the  Greek  ^ta  and 
Latin  izo,  there  is  no  uniformity  in  usage,  either  in  Great  Britain  or 
the  United  States.  The  French  write  the  corresponding  syllable  ise, 
and  many  writers  follow  their  practice.  The  British  dictionaries  abound 
with  discrepancies  in  this  particular.  Johnson  and  Walker  have  cauterize 
with  z  but  epitomise  with  s ;  Johnson  has  modernise  with  5,  and  Walker 
with  z.  Such  discrepancies  run  through  all  books,  newspapers,  and 
periodicals.  Not  one  British  writer  appears  to  have  ever  attempted  to 
systemize  the  spelling  of  this  class  of  words.  I  have  reduced  the  whole 
class  to  uniformity.  The  Greek  and  Latin  termination  izo  has  in  combi- 
nation a  definite  signification,  to  make,  or  one  nearly  allied  to  it.  Legalize 
is  to  make  legal.  I  therefore  write  z  in  the  termination  of  all  the  words 
of  this  class ;  which  distinguishes  them  from  words  from  the  French, 
formed  from  other  originals,  as  advise,  revise^  surprise,  merchandise, 
enterprise. 

I  would  here  notice  an  error  in  the  common  spelling  of  systematize. 
The  letter  t  ought  to  be  introduced  only  when  the  original  word  ends 
in  a  vowel :  as  in  apostatize,  anathematize,  dogmatize,  stigmatize.  In 
all  other  cases  the  uniform  rule  is  to  add  ize  only  to  the  word,  as  in 
civil'ize,  moral-ize,  legal-ize.     Hence  the  propriety  of  system-ize, 

6.  In  the  orthography  of  words,  in  which  the  initial  vowel  is  from 
the  Latin  in,  which  in  French  is  usually  en,  there  is  no  uniformity.  We 
continually  see  enquire  and  inquire ;  enclose  and  inclose ;  encumber  and 
incumbrance.  And  the  like  discrepancies  occur  in  words  not  of  Latin 
or  French  composition,  as  in  embitter,  imbitter;  embody,  imbody;  endorse, 
indorse. 

Now,  in  reality,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  consequence  which  letter 
is  used,  e  or  i,  if  men  would  be  agreed  in  the  use  of  one  or  the  other. 
Happily,  the  spelling,  in  most  words  of  this  class,  is  settled ;  and  it  is 
desirable  that  the  few  discrepancies  which  still  exist  should  be  dismissed. 

7.  The  disregard  of  uniformity  is  remarkable  in  the  orthography  of 
certain  words  which  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greek  language. 
For  example,  in  words  of  which  one  component  part  is  from  the  Greek 
Tf^fi,  we  see  the  final  vowel  is  generally  expressed  in  English  by  y, 
as  in  anatomy,  phlebotomy,  bronchotomy,  lithotomy.  But  to  this  practice 
epitome  and  apotome,  are  exceptions.  Why  have  these  solitary  words 
been  lefl  without  the  pale  of  the  rule? 

In  like  manner,  the  same  vowel,  in  other  words,  has  been  changed  to 
y  in  English ;  while,  without  a  shadow  of  reason,  it  has  been  in  numer^ 
ous  instances  expressed  by  the  vowel  e.  Thus  we  have  from  the  Greek 
yjM^n,  geography,  topography^  chirograpky,  and  many  others,  with  the 
last  vowel  changed  into  y ;  and  from  ^uyn,  we  have  euphony  ^n^  symphony; 
while  from  other  sources  we  have  strophe,  antistrophe,  catastrophe,  hyper- 
bole, syncope,  anemone,  and  many  others,  in  which  the  Greek  vowel  ia 
expressed  by  the  English  e.  This  causeless  and  absurd  discrepancy  is 
very  troublesome  to  learners ;  indeed  no  irregularity  in  the  language  ia 
more  vexatious :  for  the  general  rule,  in  our  language,  is,  that  the  final  e 
forms  no  syllable ;  but  in  the  words  thus  formed  from  the  Greek,  it  does 
form  a  syllable,  and  this  perplexes  the  learner.  When  he  first  sees  the 
words  epitome,  hyperbeie,  be  pronounces  them  in  three  syllables,  epi-tome^ 
hyper-bole ;  and  when  he  is  informed  of  his  mistake,  he  finds  no  rule  tQ 
guide  him,  but  every  word  of  this  sort  is  to  be  learned  by  itselC 
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8.  Another  extraordinary  instance  of  inconsistency,  is  in  writing  the 
French  word  metre,  in  the  French  manner,  hut  in  all  its  compouDds, 
writing  it  mcttr ;  as  in  barometer,  diameter,  hydrometer,  thermometer. 
What  can  he  more  ahsurd  !  unless  it  is  the  practice  of  writing  one  pari 
of  a  numerous  class  of  words  in  the  French  manner,  and  aitother  pari 
of  words,  of  a  precisely  similar  formation,  in  the  English  manner.  Thus 
from  chambre,  nombre,  desastre,  desordre,  diametre,  tigre,  chartre,  arbUre, 
iendre,  entre,  fievre,  we  hare  chamber,  number,  disaster,  disorder,  diamer 
ter,  tiger,  charter,  arbiter,  tender,  fever,  enter;  while  centre,  itu/re, 
theatre,  sceptre,  mitre,  sepulchre,  and  others,  remain  in  the  French  form. 
How  can  a  nation,  having  the  smallest  regard  to  the  regularity  and 
heauty  of  their  native  language,  retain,  age  after  age,  such  palpable 
inconsistencies  ? 

9.  Usage  has  estahlished  the  general  rule  of  douhling  the  letter  i  after 
broad  a,  as  in  fall.  To  this  rule,  there  arc  only  two  or  three  exceptions. 
Hence  the  propriety  of  writing  //  in  such  words  as  befall,  inthrall,  install, 
miscall,  recall.  When  written  with  a  single  /,  befal,  the  reader  is  apt 
to  give  to  a  its  short  sound,  as  in  cabal.  It  is  useful  also  to  write  U  in 
the  simple  words  on  another  account ;  which  is,  that  the  derivatives  may 
be  uniform.  Thus  if  we  write  install,  we  shall  probably  write  install' 
ment,  as  well  as  installing;  whereas  we  sometimes  see  instalment, 
which  is  a  departure  from  analogy.  For  a  similar  reason  it  is  expe- 
dient to  write  foretell,  distill,  instill,  fulfill,  with  //,  for  the  derived  words 
foretelling,  etc.  are  always  thus  written. 

10.  Connection,  deflection,  inflection,  reflection,  are  sometimes  written 
with  X ;  but  it  seems  most  expedient  for  uniformity,  to  write  them  as 
regularly  formed  from  the  verbs,  conjicct,  deflect,  inflect,  reflect. 

11.  There  is  a  large  class  of  words  in  which  the  common  spelling  is 
almost  always  wrong.  It  consists  of  verbs,  in  which  the  final  consonant 
is  doubled  m  the  derivatives.  To  understand  this  remark,  it  must  be 
observed  that  verbs,  ending  in  a  single  accented  consonant  after  a  single 
vowel,  have  that  consonant  doubled  in  the  participles  and  other  deriva- 
tives; as  in  abetting,  permitted,  from  abet,  permit.  The  reason  is,  thai 
unless  the  consonant  is  doubled,  the  reader  is  apt  to  mispronounce  the 
words.  Abeting,  permiting,  would  naturally  be  pronounced,  with  the 
long  sound  of  e  and  i,  abe-ting,  permi-ling.  The  same  rule  is  observed 
in  monosyllables. 

But  when  the  last  consonant  is  not  accented,  there  is  no  danger  of 
such  mistake,  and  the  consonant  should  not  be  doubled.  Thus  in  appear^ 
ing,  the  last  consonant  of  appear  need  not  be  doubled,  for  the  accent 
falls  on  the  vowel  e. 

In  like  manner  when  the  accent  falls  on  any  syllable,  except  the  last, 
there  is  no  danger  of  mispronunciation,  when  the  last  consonant  is  not 
doubled ;  as  in  limited,  limiting,  exhibited,  exhibiting.  Hence  the  im- 
propriety of  doubling  the  final  consonant  in  the  derivatives  of  equal, 
cancel,  cavil,  label,  libel,  travel,  tcorship,  and  about  seventy  other  verbs 
of  this  class.  See  the  list  of  these  verbs  in  my  Elementary  Spelling 
Book,  pages  157  and  158 ;  and  a  more  copious  list  in  the  Red  Book,  by 
Daniel  H.  Barnes  pages  225,  226,  227. 

How  would  such  words  as  the  following  appear,  with  the  last  conso- 
nant doubled  ?  —  abandonned,  limitting,  prohibitled,  murmurring,  ruin" 
ned,  deliverred,  happenning,  and  two  or  three  hundred  others  ?     Yet  tho 
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same  rule  that  forbids  the  doubling  of  the  last  consonant  in  th^e  words, 
is  applicable  to  all  words  of  like  formation,  and  accentuation.  Dr.  Lowth 
noticed  the  impropriety  of  the  common  usage,  more  than  sixty  years 
ago;  and  Walker  agrees  with  him  in  censuring  this  inconsistency. 
He  saw  no  reason  for  writing  libelling  and  levelling,  but  offering  wdUl 
suffering. 

There  are  other  inconsistencies  in  practice,  though  extending  to  a 
smaller  number  of  words.  Thus  from  the  Latin  coneeptut,  deeepiui^ 
we  have  conceit,  deceit,  without  the  p  of  the  Latin ;  but  p  is  retained  in 
receipt,  from  receptus :  but  why  ? 

We  have  brief,  grief,  relief,  from  the  French,  without  alteration ;  but 
to  bailif,  plaintif,  ponttfe,  tarif,  from  the  same  language,  is  added  another 
/  so  in  sherif,  and  mastif,  which  are  of  a  different  origin. 

Embassy  having  e  for  its  initial  letter,  it  is  most  proper  to  begin  em- 
bassador with  the  same  letter,  that  it  may  stand  in  a  dictionary  widi  em- 
bassy,  showing  its  alliance  with  it.  This  would  remove  one  discre- 
pancy.    The  elegant  Blackstone  always  wrote  embassador. 

From  visitor  is  formed  visitorial ;  this  word  then  ought  not  to  be 
written  visiter.     Visitatorial,  is  outrageous. 

From  practice,  the  noun,  is  formed  the  verb  to  practise.  What  can 
have  led  men  to  write  the  verb  practise  ?  We  may  as  well  write  to 
notise  from  the  noun  notice. 

Bass  in  music  is  so  written  from  the  same  word  in  Italian,  boMo.  It 
should  be  written  as  in  all  other  uses,  base,  that  is,  the  foundation  of  a 
tune. 

Appraise  is  badly  formed  and  badly  pronounced.  It  should  be  writ- 
ten apprize,  as  a  regular  derivative  from  prize,  price.  Apprise^  to  give 
notice,  from  the  French  appris,  is  correct. 

Plow,  the  noun,  should  be  written  like  plow  the  verb,  just  as  we  use 
cast,  and  to  cast,  rake,  and  to  rake. 

Scythe  is  a  false  orthography.     The  original  is  sythe. 

From  high  we  should  write  highth  or  hight.  The  original  and  true 
word  is  highth,  but  rhyme  in  poetry  often  requires  hight.  As  the  letter 
e  is  not  in  high,  I  have  rejected  it  in  the  derivatives,  that  the  orthography 
of  one  may  correspond  with  that  of  the  other. 

The  letter  u  in  build  is  an  intruder.     The  original  word  was  bild. 

There  are  a  few  words,  the  common  spelling  of  which  is  so  palpably 
wrong,  that  it  ought  to  be  rejected  by  universal  consent ;  for  it  is  not 
only  a  departure  from  etymology,  but  some  of  the  words  it  converts  into 
nonsense.  Thus,  comptroller,  formed  from  the  French  compter,  Latin 
computo,  is  not  only  erroneous,  but,  according  to  its  derivation,  absolute 
nonsense. 

Segar  for  cigar,  Spanish  cigaro,  a  little  roll,  is  a  mere  blander  of 
grocers. 

Gangue  for  gang,  is  an  egregious  mistake;  the  word,  in  all  the 
Northern  continental  languages,  is  gang,&8  it  is  in  English.  Gang^n. 
going,  a  course,  a  vein. 

Furlough  is  also  an  egregious  blunder.  The  word  yBjkrUno,  frwn 
the  Danish  or  Dutch ;  that  is,  fare  leave,  leave  to  go.  Now  what  an 
enormous  mistake  to  convert  leave  into  lough  ! 

Redoubt  is  another  blunder.  One  would  suppose  that  the  writer  wlio 
first  made  the  mistake  considered  the  last  i^ilable  to  be  the  Engliah 
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doubt.     It  is  the  French  redoute,  which  has  no  more  coDnerdon  with 
doubt,  than  it  has  with  dragon. 

Redoubtable  is  also  a  mistake,  3  being  substituted  for  g,  or  gk,  of  the 
original  word.  But  this  is  lost  in  the  French  red^mier,  and  the  English 
word  should  follow  the  French. 

Island  for  Hand,  Saxon  ieland,  is  a  modem  conception,  ond  evidently 
a  mistake  of  some  writer  who  supposed  the  first  syllabic  to  be  the 
French  isle.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  It  is  wholly 
Saxon,  and  in  the  Bishop's  Bible  it  is  uniformly  written  correctly  Hand 
or  yland. 

Molasses,  from  the  French  melasse,  Italian  melassa,  is  a  fiilse  spelling. 
We  might  as  well  wright  malasses  or  mulasses.  Edwards,  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  West  Indies,  uniformly  writes  it  melasses,  which  is  correct 
Chymistry  and  chemistry  are  both  wrong.  English  writers  have 
blundered  about  the  origin  of  the  word  for  half  a  century;  but  it  is 
now  known.     The  true  orthography,  from  the  Arabic,  is  ehimistry. 

What  could  induce  writers  to  change  the  original  word  zvdc  into 
zinc  ?  and  then  to  add  the  termination  ous  to  form  an  adjective,  instead 
of  the  proper  Teutonic  termination  yf  The  true  words  are  ztnk^zifdsy. 

What  could  induce  English  writers  to  substitute  oxide  for  oxyd^  the 
true  word,  as  formed  by  Lavoisier  and  his  associates  ?  When  universal 
custom  had  settled  the  rule  that  the  Greek  upsilon  is  to  be  represented 
by  y,  why  depart  from  the  practice  %  Why  write  oxide  with  t,  and 
oxys(en  with  y.' 

Mould  is  an  incorrect  spelling.  This  is  not  from  the  French  wumU^ 
but  the  Saxon  mold,  as  written  by  Pope,  Goldsmith,  and  others. 

Calcareous  is  written  with  e  instead  of  t ;  but  it  is  a  general  rule  to 
follow  the  Latin  in  similar  words,  and  the  Latin  has  t,  ccdcarius.  This 
word  seems  to  be  a  solitary  exception,  and  it  is  better  to  correct  the  spel- 
ling, and  write  calcariovs. 

Heinous  is  a  wrong  spelling.  It  is  the  French  haineux,  and  ought 
to  be  written  kainous,  as  it  is  pronounced. 

Sovereign  is  from  the  Norman,  and  absolutely  barbarous.  Those 
who  made  the  word  seem  to  have  thought  it  to  be  formed  from  the  Latin 
supra  and  rcgnum.  It  is  from  the  Latin  supemus  superus^  Spanish  S0&e- 
rano,  Italian,  sovrano. 

In  our  law  books,  wo  read  of  divorce  a  mensd  ft  thoro.  But  where 
do  the  lawyers  find  the  Latin  thorus  ?  I  have  never  been  able  to  find 
any  other  spelling  of  the  word  than  lorvs. 

Ax  is  often  or  usually  written  axf.  Why  this  fondness  for  lengthening 
words  by  a  final  r,  when  nothing  in  the  origin  of  the  word  is  an  apology 
for  it?     Why  not  in  like  manner  write  oxe  for  ox,  and  taxe  for  taxT 

I  write  deposit  without  the  final  e,  as  I  find  it  in  the  writings  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  Judc^e  Story  and  Daniel  Webster. 

In  my  Dictionary,  I  have  anglicized  aid  dr  ramp,  plu.  aid  de  camps, 
with  the  English  prontmeiation.  I  have  angliciz€<i  also  maneuver, 
reconnoiter,  and  rrndezrous.  In  the  latter  word  I  have  followed  Hook. 
I  have  also  discarded  all  dipththongs,  as  in  Cesar  and  Atheneum, 

One  point  more.     I  write  bestowment  and  trithdrattmejU,  in  prefe- 
rence to  bestotra.l  and  icithdrairal.     This  is  to  prevent  a  kind  of  hiatus, 
or  difiiculty  of  uttering,  in  distinct  syllables,  the  same  vowel  sound,  or  « 
9ne  nearly  the  same,  one  at  the  end  of  the  second  syllable,  the  other  at 
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the  beginniDg  of  the  third.  In  such  case,  one  syllahle  ends  and  the 
other  begins  with  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  aperture  of  the  mouth 
and  position  of  the  organs ;  and  unless  there  is  a  short  or  slight  pause 
between  the  syllables,  the  two  sounds  blend  into  one,  and  the  syllables 
are  not  sufficiently  distinct.  In  order  to  a  clear  distinction,  the  position 
of  the  organs  must  be  varied  by  an  articulation,  or  by  a  change  of  the 
vowel  sound.  The  introduction  of  the  consonant  m  into  these  words 
produces  an  articulation,  and  renders  the  syllables  distinct.  The  same 
reason  does  not  apply  to  the  word  avowal^  for  the  diphthong  ow  has  a 
sound  so  diflferent  from  the  following  a,  as  to  distinguish  the  syllables. 

We  may  perceive  the  justness  of  these  observations  in  uttering  zoology 
and  zoological.  In  the  noun,  the  first  vowel  o  has  a  different  sound 
from  the  second,  and  this  makes  the  distinction  of  syllables  obvious,  and 
the  pronunciation  easy.  But  in  the  adjective,  the  two  letters  oo  have  the 
same  sound,  and  the  aistinction  of  syllables  is  less  obvious. 

In  the  utterance  of  coUmporary  and  conUmporary,  there  is  an  obvious 
difference  in  the  ease  to  the  speaker.  In  contemporary  there  are  two 
articulations,  n  and  /,  quite  distinct,  and  requiring  a  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  organs.  In  the  pronunciation  of  cotemporary,  the  vowel  o 
opens  the  organs,  ond  one  articulation  only  is  required;  by  which 
means  we  save  one  articulation.  Hence  cotemporary  is  the  preferable 
word. 

Some  objections  have  been  made  to  my  orthography  of  a  few  words, 
which  differs  from  that  which  is  commonly  used,  and  also  to  my  giving 
countenance  to  some  words  which  are  deemed  vulgar. 

With  regard  to  the  first  objection,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  alter- 
ing the  common  orthography,  I  do  nothing  more  than  reject  most  palpa- 
ble errors,  and  restore  words  to  their  original  form.  The  common 
orthography,  in  a  few  words,  is  so  corrupt,  as  to  obscure  the  true  origi- 
nal word,  aud  lead  to  a  false  etymology.  In  some  cases,  this  false  spel- 
ling leads  to  a  wrong  pronunciation ;  in  others,  by  leading  to  a  wrong 
origin,  it  makes  the  word  to  express  a  meaning  quite  different  from  the 
true  one.  The  false  orthography  has,  most  evidently,  proceeded  from 
oversight  or  ignorance 

The  first  authors  who  wrote  comptroller,  furlough,  and  redoubt, 
would  never  have  thus  written  them,  if  they  nad  not  mistaken  their 
origin.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  lexicographer  to  correct  such  mistakes. 

With  regard  to  the  second  objection,  that  I  give  countenance  to  vulgar 
words,  il  may  be  observed,  that  the  English  carry  their  objection,  on 
this  point,  to  a  most  unjustifiable  extent,  and  the  people  of  this  country 
are  prone  to  adopt  their  opinions.  In  Great  Britain,  the  objection  has 
probably  originated,  or  been  pushed  to  excess,  by  the  contempt  which  is 
felt  (or  an  ignorant  and  degraded  population.  The  distinctions  of  rank 
would  naturally  generate  such  contempt.  But  in  this  country  it  savors 
of  extreme  obsequiousness,  or  of  supercilious  arrogance,  to  denounce 
words  as  too  low  to  be  admitted  into  respectable  use,  when  they  are 
generally  used  by  a  whole  people,  or  by  artisans,  as  a  part  of  their  stock 
of  technical  terms.  Woras  necessary  to  an  art  or  occupation,  among 
mechanics,  are  not  to  be  classed  with  vulgarisms. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  are  words  in  which  the  great  body  of  people 

«  have  retained  the  correct  primitive  form  in  their  pronunciation,  while 

the  learned,  or  at  least  authors,  have  corrupted  the  spelling,  and  with  it 
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the  pronunciation.  For  example,  drouth  and  hightk,  the  popular 
words  used,  are  the  original  words,  and  certainly  correct.  Woo  can, 
with  a  show  of  reason,  condemn  them?  They  are  genuine  English; 
but  the  word  drovght  is  a  corruption.  Lord  Bacon  used  drouth  ;  the 
word  stands  on  the  best  authority,  that  of  original  formation  and  of 
national  usage,  and  I  shall  not  place  it  among  vulgarisms. 

Artisans  in  this  country,  and  for  aught  I  know,  in  EDficland,  use 
the  word  pinchers.  This  is  regularly  formed  from  pinch,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  like  flippers  and  pliers.  Who  can  with  propriety  condemn  the 
word?  Who  will  charge  with  vulgarism  a  regularly  formed  word, 
necessary  in  the  arts,  and  attempt  to  introduce  the  use  oi  pincers,  a  word 
not  formed  from  any  original  in  our  language?  The  people,  in  their 
use  of  the  word,  are  more  correct  than  authors :  the  principle  of  regu- 
larity supports  them,  and  I  trust  will  always  support  tnem. 

But  men  need  not  give  themselves  any  trouble  on  this  subject.  The 
truth  is,  as  all  history  and  experience  testify,  that  when  a  word  has 
gained  a  very  general  use  among  any  class  of  men,  or  in  a  nation,  and 
when  it  is  found  necessary  or  useful  m  the  occupations  of  life,  no  human 
effort  can  exterminate  or  suppress  it.  This  word  is  as  good  a  word, 
and  as  reputable,  as  the  name  of  any  household  utensil,  or  instrument 
of  daily  use.  It  can  no  more  be  banished  from  use,  than  the  words 
shovel,  tonga,  and  hammer. 

Forty  years  ago,  or  more,  the  British  periodicals  denounced  many 
words  as  of  American  growth,  and  ridiculed  the  use  of  them.  Among 
the  proscribed  words  were  length]/,  and  the  verbs  to  test  and  to  advocate. 
Ana  from  that  time  to  the  present,  there  have  been  men,  in  this  country, 
joining  in  the  clamor  about  American  rvlgarism,  and  unauthorized 
words.  I  then  foresaw,  what  has  actually  proved  to  be  true,  that  such 
clamor  was  ^'^in  and  useless.  The  word  lengthy  continues  to  be  used, 
and  will  continue  to  be  used.  As  to  test  and  advocate,  no  person  now 
denies  to  them  the  authority  of  good  usage.  Whenever  a  new  term,  or 
the  use  of  an  old  word  in  a  new  sense,  is  found  to  be  necessary  or  useful, 
it  will  find  its  way  into  the  best  usage,  in  spite  of  all  the  objections  of 
fastidious  criticism. 

In  the  year  1794,  I  first  introduced,  into  a  pamphlet  entitled  the 
Revolution  in  France,  the  word  demoralize,  to  express  the  fatal  effects  of 
the  violent  proceedings  of  the  Jacobins  on  the  morals  of  the  nation. 
This  word  soon  found  its  way  into  the  writings  of  men  of  distinction  in 
this  country,  and  into  the  Critical  and  Quarterly  Revieits  in  England, 
Todd  then  introduced  it  into  his  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and 
Chalmers  into  his  abridgment.  Now  the  word  is  in  common  use.  These 
facts  are  probably  not  known  beyond  the  limits  of  my  fomily. 

During  the  French  revolution,  also,  the  word  vandalism  was  intro- 
duced, to  express  the  cruelties  and  wide-wasting  desolations  of  the  revo- 
lutionists. Whether  it  was  first  used  in  France  or  in  England,  I  am 
not  certain,  but  it  is  a  word  now  in  common  use.  The  adjective  van- 
dalisi  had  been  used  before  that  period. 

The  orthography  and  pronunciation  of  words  may  be  gradually 
changed,  as  these  depend  more  on  writers  and  the  higher  classes  of 
society.  But  a  useful  word  cannot  be  suppressed  by  any  authority  what- 
ever, nor  will  it  sink  into  disuse,  except  by  a  slow  process,  and  by  the 
substitution  of  an  equivalent  term. 
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Custom,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  has  a  controlling  influence.  It  resem- 
bles a  great  river  which  flows  with  a  slow,  steady,  silent  but  irresistible 
current  Critics  may  complain,  and  sneer,  and  remonstrate,  but  at  last 
they  will  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the  dominion  of  customary  usage. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  we  may  give  an  English  form  to  foreign 
words,  as  &r  as  it  is  practicable.  Especially  let  us  have  no  Frenck' 
Indian  orthography.  The  river  which  Fmley,  in  his  map,  wiites 
Wisconsin,  Bradford  writes  Ouisconsin.  What  common  reader  knows 
these  denote  the  same  river  ?  The  French  have  no  w  in  their  language, 
but  we  have,  and  let  us  use  it  when  it  is  wanted.  And  what  shall  be 
done  with  the  saints  in  the  names  of  places  ?  Must  our  language  be 
forever  disfigured  with  this  mununery  of  superstition  ? 


PRONUNCIATION. 


Within  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years,  several  aUempts  have  been 
made  to  settle  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  language  upon  a  fixed 
standard  which  might  give  it  a  general  uniformity.  The  great  variety 
of  dialects  in  Great  Britain,  seemed  to  call  for  some  eflbrts  of  this  kind. 
These  attempts  have  not,  however,  had  all  the  success  that  was  desired, 
and  perhaps  expected. 

The  first  efforts  of  this  kind  were  made  by  Elphinstonc,  Kenrick,  and 
Nares.  Their  works  soon  gave  way  to  the  scheme  of  Sheridan. 
Sheridan  presented  an  analysis  of  the  sounds  of  English  letters,  which 
has  not  been  improved  by  later  orthOepists.  But  in  several  classes  of 
words,  his  pronunciation  was  so  different  from  the  common  English 
usage,  that  it  was  promptly  condemned.  Such  were  his  shooperiar^ 
shoopine,  tshoomult,  and  muliishood.  Sheridan  also  discarded  the  Italian 
sound  of  a  from  every  word  in  the  language ;  his  notation  of  the  sound 
of  a  in  past  and  father  being  the  same  as  in  hat 

Walker  succeeded  Sheridan,  and  attempted  to  correct  his  pronuncia- 
tion in  particular  classes  of  words.  He  restored  the  Italian  sound  of  a 
in  several  words,  but  not  in  the  whole  class ;  he  also  restored  the  sound 
of  5ii  and  tu  in  such  words  as  superior  and  tumult.  But  he  introduced 
or  sanctioned  other  peculiarities,  which  succeeding  orthOepists  have 
condemned.  His  notation  of  the  sound  of  unaccented  y  at  the  end  of 
words,  as  equivalent  to  e  long,  is  a  gpross  error,  and  Jones,  a  later  writer, 
declares  Walker's  aspereeiee,  probeetee,  to  be  ludicrous.  Certainly 
there  is  no  such  pronunciation  in  England  or  the  United  States. 
Walker's  pronunciation  of  gradjual,  edjucate,  oheejenty  congraishu" 
late,  and  other  words  of  these  families,  is  condemned  by  Jameson,  the 
latest  writer  on  the  subject,  who  says,  that  in  a  solemn  discourse,  it 
would  be  intolerable. 

The  sound  of  e  or  short  y  before  i  and  y  in  kind  and  sky,  as  if  written 
keyind,  skei,  though  authorized  by  Sheridan  and  Walker,  is  rejected  by 
Jameson.  It  is  a  fault  like  that  of  the  vulgar,  in  geotnn,  keounty,  and 
proceeding  from  the  same  cause,  the  tendency  to  utter  the  sound  of  e 
afler  the  palatals  g  and  k. 

Jameson  has  restored  the  A  in  humble  ;  and  the  old  pronunciation  of 
pe-tal  and  pro-logue.  He  has  also  rejected  the  final  t  in  tuite^  in  the 
phrase,  *  a  gentleman  and  his  suit ;'  the  latter  word  being  the  same  as 
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in  the  phrases,  *a  suit  of  cards/  and  *  a  suit  of  cluthes,'  and  to  be  pro- 
nounced in  the  same  manner. 

Jones  and  Perry  have  restored  the  Italian  sound  of  a  in  such  Vforda 
as  ask\  mask,  past,  after,  and  they  pronounce  nenrly  all  the  words  of 
this  class,  as  they  have  ahvays  heen  pronounced  by  educated  people  in 
the  United  States.     This  is  the  same  pronunciation  as  in  England. 

Of  all  the  orthdcpists  in  England,  Perry  has  given  the  pronunciation 
of  words,  in  general,  which  is  the  most  common  among  well-bred 
])eopIe,  and  which  may  be  denominated  national.  In  the  notation  of 
the  other  oilhoepists,  particularly  of  Sheridan  and  Walker,  there  are 
many  peculiarities,  which,  if  they  had  any  authority  in  usage,  must 
have  been  quite  local. 

But  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  higher  classes  of  society  in  England 
are  said  never  to  take  their  pronunciation  from  books.  They  regulate 
usage  by  their  own  practice  ;  and  the  books  on  orthoepy  are  intended 
to  communicate  that  usage  to  inquirers.  But  unfortunately,  the  several 
authors  who  have  published  books  for  this  purpose,  difler  so  much 
from  each  other,  that  they  furnish  no  certain  standard.  Their  differ- 
ences amount  to  more  than  a  thousand  :  and  thus  their  works  tend 
rather  to  divide  and  distract  the  public,  than  to  unite  opinions,  and 
establish  uniformity. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  purest  English  spoken  in  Eng- 
land is  among  educated  people  in  the  central  parts  of  the  island,  inclu- 
ding London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.  Many  of  the  principal  emi- 
grants to  this  country,  on  its  first  settlement,  were  educated  at  the 
English  Universities,  and  they  brought  with  them  the  purest  pronun- 
ciation of  the  language.  Such  dialectical  variations  as  were  brought  by 
the  common  people  from  different  parts  of  England,  have  been  nearly 
lost  in  this  country ;  and  now,  educated  men  in  New-England  speak 
the  language  almost  precisely  as  the  same  classes  do  in  Englana.  I 
have  been  several  hours  in  company  with  gentlemen  in  Cambridge, 
England,  without  hearing  any  difference  of  pronunciation  which  would 
distmguish  an  Englishman  from  an  American. 

There  are,  however,  differences  of  notation  in  the  books  on  orthOepVt 
which  occasion  no  small  embarrassment  to  the  lexicographer,  ui 
general,  the  rule  I  have  adopted,  in  regard  to  such  differences,  is,  to 
find  and  to  follow  the  general  analogy  amongf  the  words  of  like  forma- 
tion. Thus,  when  1  see  that  the  orthdepists  differ  in  the  pronunciation 
oi  detinue,  I  resort  to  the  whole  class  of  words  of  like  formation  :  are* 
wu,  retinue,  revenue,  residue,  and  finding  the  accent  generally  settled  on 
the  first  syllable,  I  place  it  on  that  syllable  in  detinue.  In  this  coun- 
try, I  have  never  heard  the  word  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable. 

This  1  believe  to  be  the  only  method  by  which  even  a  tolerable  de- 
gree of  uniformity  can  be  effected.  The  practice  of  quoting  authorities 
on  one  side  and  the  other,  will  not  accomplish  the  object;  for  men  will 
never  be  agreed  on  the  question,  which  is  the  best  authority  ;  and  to 
present  to  the  public  a  book,  with  a  thousand  differences  of  notation,  is 
to  perplex  inquirers,  and  keep  the  pronunciation  of  words  in  perpetual 
fluctuation. 

It  is  a  general  njle  in  the  language,  that  the  termination  ous  added  to 
a  word,  does  not  change  the  accent ;  the  derivations  then  retain  the 
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accent  of  the  primitives,  as  glorious  from  glory  ;  humorous  from  hufHor^ 
For  this  reason,  I  accentuate  circuitous  on  the  first  syllable,  and  pro- 
nounce it  in  three  syllables,  (cir-kit-ous.) 

I  accentuate  alternate^  the  adjective,  on  the  second  syllable,  but  the 
verb  on  the  first.  The  reasons  are :  this  is  the  general  rule  in  the 
class  of  verbs  to  which  this  belongs ;  the  most  numerous  class  in  the 
language,  as  abdicate^  aggregate,  consecrate,  etc.,  but  especially  for 
another  reason,  that  if  we  lay  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  oi alter- 
nate, we  must  accentuate  the  same  syllabic  in  the  participle,  altern'o- 
ting,  etc.  This  renders  the  pronunciation  difficult,  or  less  easy,  than 
when  a  primary  accent  is  laid  on  the  first  syllable,  and  a  secondary 
accent  on  the  third,  al'terna'ting. 

The  same  reasons  are  applicable  to  compensate,  confiscate,  demonr 
strate,  extirpate,  the  derivatives  of  which  are  pronounced  with  much 
greater  ease,  when  they  have  two  distinct  accents,  the  primary  on  the 
first,  and  the  secondary  on  the  third,  com'pensdting,  con'fiscdted, 
dem' onstrdting,  ex.tirpdting.  These  accents  accord,  also,  with  those  of 
the  nouns  com'pensdtian,  confiscation,  dem' onstrdtion,  ex^  tirpdtum. 

To  this  rule  the  exceptions  are,  such  words  as  have  harsh  combina- 
tions of  consonants,  as  inspissate,  and  also  remonstrate,  with  an  accent 
corresponding  with  that  of  remon' strance. 

In  opposition  to  the  usual  pronunciation  of  sulphuric,  I  lay  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable,  as  in  sulphur ;  and  in  accordance  with  choleric^ 
heretic,  lunatic,  splenetic,  plethoric.  Cherubic  would  have  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable,  had  not  the  poets  placed  it  on  the  second,  as  they 
have  in  horizon,  both  of  which  are  deviations  from  analogy,  as  is  the 
accent  of  elegiac  on  the  third. 

Mineralogy  and  genealogy  are  sometimes  pronounced  minerology, 
geneology,  but  in  opposition  to  analogy,  and  all  good  usage.  The  Tet- 
ter a  before  I  in  these  words,  has  the  same  sound  as  in  generality,  libC' 
rality,  and  analogy. 

Orthdepists  differ  in  the  notation  of  wound,  some  directing  the  ou  to 
be  pronounced  as  oo,  woond.  But  in  all  our  best  poets,  wound  is  made 
to  rhyme  with  bound,  found,  sound,  and  this  fact  alone  should  determine 
the  pronunciation  of  wound. 

The  common  pronunciation  o(  humor  is  yumor,  just  as  our  most  vul- 
gar people  pronounce  yerb  for  herb.  In  the  name  of  good  sense,  of 
analogy,  and  of  euphony,  let  me  remonstrate  against  such  an  outrageous 
vulgansm. 

Deaf  was  formerly  pronounced  deef,  as  the  like  digraph  is  pronoun- 
ced in  leaf  sheaf;  and  so  our  ancestors  pronounced  the  word.  The 
modern  English  pronunciation  is  (ie/J  evidently  from  the  Danish  dialect, 
and  a  departure  from  analogy  ;  there  being  not  another  example  of  this 
sound  of  ea  before  /  in  the  language.  As  the  old  pronunciation  is  yet 
used  by  a  great  portion  of  our  citizens,  and  this  is  in  accordance  with 
analogy,  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  adhere  to  it 

Herd  for  heared  is  an  old  corruption ;  but  heard  accords  in  orthogra- 
phy with  feared,  reared,  seared  :  and  heard,  thus  pronounced,  redeems 
the  language  from  one  anomaly. 

Shone  is,  by  the  English,  pronounced  shon  ;  a  corruption  which  I 
believe  is  not  known  in  this  country,  and  I  hope  it  never  will  be.  When 
the  usage  in  England  differs  from  that  in  this  coimtry,  and  ours  is  ac- 
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cording  to  analogy,  I  would  strenuously  adhere  to  our  own  practice. 
If  in  any  instance  we  have  the  advantage  in  point  of  regularity,  let  ui 
maintain  it. 

The  English  seem  either  to  have  no  system  in  the  regulation  of 
sounds  or  accent,  or  they  disregard  them.  Thus  they  accent  Catholi- 
cism on  the  second  syllable.  No  fault  can  be  more  obvious  ;  and  no 
rule  more  readily  acknowledged  than  this  :  that  the  termination  ism 
never  changes  the  accent  of  a  word  to  which  it  is  added.  Let  any  man 
cast  his  eye  on  the  list  of  such  words  in  page  132  of  my  Elementary 
Spelling  Book,  and  he  will  be  convinced  that  Catholicism  ought  to  have 
the  first  syllabic  accented  ;  as  Jesuitism^  from  Jesuit ;  favoritism  from 
favorite ;  so  Catholicism  from  catholic.  There  are  other  tables  in  that 
book,  in  which  words  with  like  terminations  are  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting  the  analogies  by  which  the  accentuation  is  regulated, 
an  advantage  not  furnished  by  any  other  book  of  the  kind. 

One  general  remark  ought  here  to  be  made.  The  accentuation  of 
words,  m  our  language,  is  subject  to  change.  Several  words  have  had 
the  accent  shifted  from  one  syllable  to  another,  since  the  age  of  Milton. 
This  is  a  reason  why  the  compilers  of  elementary  books  in  this  country 
should  not  rely  implicitly  on  the  authority  of  Sheridan,  Walker,  or  other 
authors  who  wrote  half  a  century  ago.  Thus  acceptable  was  formerly 
accented  on  the  first  syllable,  as  was  confessor,  and  commendable.  But 
this  practice  is  obsolete,  or  it  has  never  been  adopted  in  this  country  ; 
and  tne  words  ought  not  to  stand  in  our  elementary  books  thus  accented. 

In  my  decisions  on  spelling  and  pronunciation,  it  has  been  my  aim 
that  no  alteration  of  common  usage  should  be  dictated  by  caprice  or  ar- 
bitrary opinion.  Whenever  I  have  deviated  from  sucn  usage,  it  has 
been  m  pursuance  of  some  analogy,  or  other  substantial  reason ;  some 
sound  principle  in  the  construction  of  words  which  is  considered  to  be 
idiomatic,  or  inherent  in  the  language.  The  more  we  can  raise  the 
authority  of  principles  over  the  caprices  of  custom,  the  more  efiectually 
shall  we  secure  the  permanent  regularity  of  the  language. 

The  defect  of  words  in  the  English  dictionaries,  and  in  the  abridg- 
ments of  them  in  this  country,  is  too  apparent  to  need  proof.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  defect,  may  be  mentioned  another.  There  are  more  than  a 
hundred  participles  in  ing  which  lose  their  participial  use,  and  are  used 
as  adjectives,  not  one  of  which  is  noticed  in  any  English  dictionary,  nor 
in  any  American  abridgment  of  the  English  books. 


THE  STAR  OVER  THE  WATER. 


See  that  glorious  star  on  high. 

Shining  o*er  the  tranauil  mam  t 
Which  appears  a  sccona  sky, 
Vyrhere  that  star  may  live  again. 
Mark  it  in  calm  purity 
Mirror* (1  in  the  glassy  sea. 

Now  behold  the  evening  breeze 
O'er  the  quiet  waters  sweep  : 
That  bright  image  in  the  seas, 
Tremmes  with  the  trembling  deep  ; 
But  departs  not,  for  the  star 
Still  is  tfliining  from  afar. 


So  the  Christian's  heaven  appears^ 

Mirror'd  in  life's  placid  sea  : 
So  it  shines  through  happy  years, 
In  its  pure  sercmty. 

For  undying  nope  must  be 
Shadowed  from  reality. 

But  if  tempests  should  arise, 

With  the  storm  that  hope  may  shake, 
Though  rdlectcd  from  the  skies, 
It  can  never  quite  forsake  ; 

And  will  still,  while  surecs  roll. 
Tremble,  and  yet  light  the  soul ! 


1836.]  VtatKs  ReteUle,  Vtt 
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*  In  many  of  the  German  productions,  there  is  something  fantastic  and  ghost-Iike, 
something  that  does  not  seem  adapted  to  this  world,  and  reminding  us  of  the  ftct,  ti^at 
the  attention  of  the  German  author  is  oftener  directed  to  the  mysterious  chaos  in  his 
own  bosom,  than  to  the  world  around  him.'  Quarterly  Spbctator. 


DEATH'S    REVEILLE. 

In  Hinnon's  vale,  under  a  pall  of  night,  Death  rests  alone.  The 
wind  groans  through  his  ribs.  Tat-too !  tat-too !  —  with  a  hand  of  bone 
he  beats  his  rumbling  drum.  They  start,  —  the  murderers  start. 
From  wormy  beds  beneath  the  sod,  their  mouldering  heads  look  out. 
Through  bolted  dungeon  doors  peer  out  white  skulls,  and  the  skeleton 
black  that  swung  in  the  air,  leaves  the  raven  asleep  on  his  creaking 
chain.  The  Annakim  at  Ashtaroth,  the  Syrian  who  slept  on  Abbana's 
and  Paphar's  banks,  the  Jew  at  Armageddon,  the  Greek  at  Phlegra, 
Colchis,  and  Mycale,  wakes.  The  slumbering  hosts  of  Panym  land, 
armed  knights  and  infidels  at  Ascalon,  Aspramont,  and  Montalban, 
start  to  life. 

Tat-too !  —  tat-too  !  To  field !  —  to  field  f  They  start.  By  meteor- 
lights  they  march.  Like  a  storm  they  rattle  by.  Their  pattering  foot- 
falls cease.  They  're  met.  But  neither  shield,  nor  spear,  nor  steel, 
are  there :  nor  bright-eyed  Asian,  fair-haired  Greek,  or  bearded  Jew, 
has  eye,  or  beard,  or  hair. 

Death  shot  his  iron  eye  along  the  serried  files,  as  numberless  as 
autumn's  corpse-like  leaves.  *  My  merry,  merry  men,*  quoth  he,  •  ye 
glad  the  sight  of  Death  ;  for  ne'er  met  such  embodied  force  on  eartn. 
Ye  are  a  host,  a  sea  of  murderers.  But  now,  with  six  long  thousand 
years  of  toil,  my  bones  are  weary,  and  my  darts  are  dull.  Gorged 
Pestilence  and  War  a-sleeping  in  their  d[ens,  on  rotting  bones  and 
bloody  knives,  walk  no  more  to  and  fro.  Methinks  I,  too,  will  sleep 
awhile  beneath  the  sod.  Who  '11  do  meantime  my  nameless  deeds  on 
earth  ?  To  gorge  and  batten  upon  dainty  infancy,  ripened  beauty,  and 
savory  manhood,  he  must  be  merciless.  To  let  loose  havoc,  war,  the 
plague  —  to  hurry  on  decay,  sow  thick  diseases,  keep  his  weapons 
oright,  he  must  not  rest.'     He  has  ceased. 

As  when  sepulchral  blasts  grieve  through  the  church-yard  cypress- 
tree,  the  plaudit  of  that  bony  host  comes  murmuring  along.  Instant  a 
mouldering  form  preminent  appears.  Upon  its  front  are  crimson 
types,  that  seem  to  say  :  *  My  merit  learn  from  this.  The  streets  of 
Rome,  the  Imperial,  I  made  a  place  of  weeds.     By  me,  in  Ciesars' 

Salaces,  the  fitful  night  wind  answered  to  the  owl.  When  the  war- 
ogs  did  tire,  Famine  I  let  loose  to  prey  on  men,  till  they  did  feed  on 
one  another,  and  mothers  upon  their  soft  babes.  The  fairest  of  earth's 
lands  I  seamed  with  graves,  till  Attila  was  called  the  scourge  of  God, 
and  my  fast-fiocking  victims  found  Death's  halls  too  small.' 

The  Visigoth  is  gone.  Now  prompt  and  fresh  from  earth,  the  fiir- 
known  Corsican  appears ;  fresh  blood-stains  spotting  o'er  his  leprous 
bones,  with  characters  whose  import  is  like  this  :  *  If  fiiith  to  our  great 
master  win  the  guerdon  high,  who  more  true  than  I  ?     If  tireless  ser- 
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vices,  who  brought  to  our  hungry  hell  a  game  so  numerous  ?  I  mur- 
dered nations  in  a  day.  A  continent  my  Imttle-field,  where  hosts  of  &ir, 
brave  men  did  meh  away  as  snow-wreaths  riddled  by  an  April  rain. 
Its  rivers  ran  with  blood.  Blood  made  fat  its  soil.  Dead  —  neaps  on 
heaps  of  dead  —  were  piled,  till  the  filmy  air  did  rot.' 

From  far,  a  wasted  form  comes  wandering  by,  and  on  its  front  an 
awful  mark  is  set.  Beneath  its  tread,  blood  crieth  from  the  ground  : 
*  Revenge,  ambition,  fear,  made  others  faithful.  I  for  our  master's  love 
a  brother  slew.  I  first  did  smear  with  blood  the  earth,  as  yet  immacu- 
late, and  showed  the  murderous  deed  to  million-multitudes  of  men. 
But  for  that  act,  a  gentle  race  had  tempered  the  fierce  blood  of  those 
who  now  make  of  each  other  dainty  fare  for  us,  and  murder  been  till 
now  a  word  unknown.     I  am  the  first —  the  captain  of  the  murderers !' 

Death  yields  him  up  his  shadowy  mace.  Thoy  *re  vanished  like  the 
night.  Darkness  films  the  staggering  earth,  and  fciint  and  stagnant 
over  it  gasp  the  closing  sepulchres.     The  murderer  is  abroad. 


P  A  B  T     I. 

The  stars  are  faint,  the  moon  is  sick, 

The  air  is  foul  and  black : 
*  I've  slept  too  lone:,'  D(;ath,  starting,  shrieked  ; 
And  whistleil  for  his  pack. 

Sullen  and  pirn,  Munlcr  strides  in, 

His  locks  are  matted  and  hoar, 
And  his  knife  gleams  brisht  in  his  eye's  red  light, 

All  crimson  and  clotted  with  gore. 

From  rattling  bones  conies  galloping  War  — 
The  gloom  lightens  up  to  a  glare  : 

O'er  his  lip  and  nis  chin  runs  trickling  lilood, 
And  his  thunderbolt  arm  is  bare. 

On  pennons  lank  whirls  Famine  in  — 

On  wings  of  grisly  gray  : 
Her  talons  stainc^l,  her  beak  besmeared, 

And  recking  frojn  her  prt^y. 

Flocking  around,  her  hideous  brood 

Torment  the  air  viith  moans : 
Vulture  Despair,  and  ghastly  Hate  — 

Hoarse  Madness  wails  and  groans. 

And  down  sweeps  silent  Pestilenc4?, 

liike  rapid-stnding  ni^ht ; 
Within  wnose  misty,  ))oisonous  breath, 

Diseases  dire  dehglit. 
Delight  to  flutter,  wnirl,  and  dance,  as  flics, 
Tin:  "pallid  leaf  on  evening's  gusiy  sighs. 

Death.    •  Faithful  friends,  and  warriors  true. 

Death 's  resumed  his  shadowy  niacc. 
On  the  sea  and  land  once  more, 
Roam  the  round  world  o'er  and  o'er : 
Hurry  swifter  than  before  — 
Hunt  the  hated  race  !' 

Murder.    Bv  day,  by  night,  in  fk>k),  on  flood, 

ru  stop  his  brcatli,  and  spill  his  blood. 

War.    Loose  reins  to  slaughter  I  will  give. 


1836.]  '  The  Betrayed,  M» 

Famikb.  ril  gnaw,  Til  gnaw  him  thin  's  a  sieve. 

FiBST    DisxAeK.  I  will  poison. 

Second  Disxase.  I  will  sting. 

Third    Disease.  Blisters,  boils,  and  rheums  FU  bring. 

FousTH  Disease.  FU  shoot  him  through  with  torturing  pains. 

Fifth    Disease.  And  I  will  parch  his  galloping  veins. 

Sixth    Disease.    And  I,  and  I,  in  merry  mood. 

Will  peel  his  bones,  and  drink  his  blood. 

All.    And  then  —  what  then  1  —  tell  us,  tell. 

Death.    We'll  have  a  festival  in  Hell. 

Friends  of  Death,  and  warriors  true, 
Away,  away ! —  halloo,  halloo ! 


THE    BETRAYED. 


^  The  delightful  mode  of  instruction  by  parables,  has  been  successfully  employed  by 
Krummacher,  by  Herder,  and  by  many  other  eminent  writers  in  Germany.' 

QuARTsaLY  Spbotator. 

Upon  a  sunny  and  unfrequented  hill-side,  grew  a  solitary  rose-tree. 
By  it  stole  a  mazy  path- way  among  myrtles  and  violets,  which  the 
stranger's  footsteps  had  never  pressed.  It  was  in  the  strength  of  its 
maturity,  when  a  single  bud  burst  from  its  topmost  bough.  This  bud 
the  summer-beam  wooed  with  daily  fidelity,  and  the  bee  loved  to  nestle 
among  its  petals.  The  lark  stooped  his  airy  wing  in  passing  it  by 
day,  and  the  nightingale  sang  to  it  his  sweetest  serenade,  on  the  nearest 
bramble,  by  night.  But  pride  entered  not  the  heart  of  this  queen  of 
flowers.  It  shed  a  perfume  alike  on  the  fragrant  blossom  and  the 
scentless  herb.  It  bowed  over  the  humble  violet,  and  smiled  upon  the 
unpretending,  modest  daisy.  Thus  the  charity  and  beneficence  of  a 
lovely  female  are  diffused  alike  on  the  humble  and  the  high,  the  poor 
and  the  rich. 

The  west  wind  was  blithe  to  blow  around  it.  But  it  turned  aside 
from  his  dalliance,  heeding  not  his  whispers,  or  his  wooings.  Other 
flowerets  listened  to  his  lures,  and  fluttered  to  his  sighs.  They  were 
wafled  far  from  the  protecting  spray,  danced  in  gavety  for  an  hour,  then 
flung,  unsheltered,  on  the  cold  earth.  Remember,  maiden,  that  the 
heart  of  her  who  heeds  the  flatterer's  breath,  shall  be  thus  gaily  wafled, 
wrung,  withered,  and  tossed  aside  ! 

Proudly  the  parent  stem  summoned  all  its  energies  to  lift  high  the 
head  of  its  cherished  offspring,  that  it  might  partake  bountifully  of  the 
benignant  light,  and  the  invigorating  air  — that  it  might  be  seen  and 
admired.  The  rose  repaid  this  fondness  with  dutiful  aSection.  Often, 
at  morning,  did  it  distil  the  fragrant  tear  of  gratitude,  and  at  evening,  it 
rested  its  fair  head  on  the  stem,  as  a  prattler's  roimd  cheek  reposes  on  a 
parent's  bosom. 

The  fame  of  its  beauty  attracted  a  son  of  Pleasure.  It  won  his  admi- 
ration. Regardless  of  the  agony  of  severance,  he  snapped  it  from  the 
stalk.     While  its  beauty  lasted,  he  proudly  displayed  it  to  the  giddy 
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and  the  heartless,  who  envied  its  possession.  Bat  afiur  from  the  nour- 
ishing stem,  its  form  languished  in  one  fleeting  day,  and  its  color  &ded. 
Then  it  was  cast,  like  a  loathsome  weed,  hcneath  the  feet  of  the  multi- 
tude, to  wither  and  perish  there. 

Licentious  profligate  !  —  that  rose  was  my  only  beloved  Lina  !     I  am 
the  solitary,  broken,  bleeding  stem ! 


SUM3IER    AND     WINTER. 


'I  REMEMBER,'  Said  an  old  man  who  was  shivering  with  cold,  and 
pinched  with  hunger,  *  I  remember,  when  our  land  was  under  the  do- 
minion of  a  beautiful  and  a  munificent  princess.  She  was  of  radiant 
looks,  and  lofly  mien,  and  her  people  lived  upon  her  smile  —  they  per- 
ished under  her  frown.  Flowers  burst  around  her  footsteps.  Her 
breath  gave  its  perfume  to  the  violet,  her  cheek  lent  its  blush  to  the 
rose.  Her  approach  was  every  where  welcomed  by  songs  of  gladness. 
The  poor  man  opened  the  door  of  his  solitary  cottage  to  greet  her,  and 
the  sick  man  raised  his  drooping  head  to  the  uncurtained  window,  to 
feast  his  languid  eye  upon  her  happy  retinue. 

But  the  heart  of  Avarice  is  ice.  From  his  mountains  in  the  North, 
the  tyrant  saw  and  coveted  her  fair  dominions.  He  donned  his  robe, 
and  grasped  his  icy  sceptre.  He  gathered  his  rufRan  armies  —  swift  as 
the  winos,  terrible  as  the  tempest,  numerous  as  the  missiles  of  the 
storm.  They  burst  upon  the  dominions  of  the  princess.  On  they 
drave,  blighting  the  poor  man's  harvest,  and  locking  the  water-springs 
under  fetters  of  adamant. 

They  made  our  land  naked,  as  a  plain  over  which  the  fire  has  run  — 
mournful  as  a  shroud  enveloping  the  dead. 

The  princess  dropped  her  garlands,  and  gathered  up  her  robes  for 
flight.  Far,  far  to  the  South,  she  fled  before  her  pursuer,  like  morning 
sunshine  chased  by  an  April  cloud,  over  mountain  and  valley  away. 
But  there  is  a  land  where  her  reign  is  perpetual.  On  its  lunit  she 
paused :  she  turned  and  bent  upon  her  pursuer  an  irresistible  smile. 
His  spirit  drooped  —  his  foot  began  to  falter.  His  sceptre  dropped 
from  his  powerless  hand.  His  sparkling  diadem  fell  from  his  Head, 
and  his  robe  from  his  shoulders.  Back,  back  he  fled,  and  resumed  his 
throne  on  the  iced  mountain-top.  His  armies  followed  in  swift  retreat 
to  their  Northern  fastnesses. 

Our  favorite  returned,  bringing  happiness  and  life  to  her  realm, 
which  is  thus  soon  desolated  by  Winter,  and  soon  again  will  revive 
under  the  life-giving  smile  of  Summer.  M . 


A    THOUGHT: 

AnDRESSKD    TO    MT     COUSIN,    WHO    EXPRESSED     A    WISR     TO    DIE. 

Thy  form,  dear  girl !  to  earth  is  due  — 

Oh,  not  to  heaven  repair  ! 
For  angels  are  on  eartn  too  few — 

While  there  arc  myriads  there.  p. 
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HANNAH    HERVEY. 

BY  THE    AUTHOR    OF   '  TEN   YEARS    IN    THE   VALLEY    OP    THE    MISSISSIPPI,'  '  FRANCIS    BERRIAN,*    ETC. 

It  was  the  month  of  June,  and  we  were  descending  from  Rochester 
to  Schenectady  in  a  packet  canal-boat,  a  mode  of  travelling  to  most 
people  excessively  annoying,  from  its  slowness,  monotony,  and  desti- 
tution of  excitement.  1  have  been  accustomed  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
resources,  such  as  they  are,  of  my  own  thoughts,  and  never  tire  of 
being  drawn  thus  leisurely  through  green  meadows  and  fields,  and 
having  an  opportunity  to  analyze  the  slowly-moving  landscape,  and 
deriving  from  it  all  the  thoughts  and  associations  which  it  is  capable 
of  exciting  in  the  mind  of  a  lover  of  nature. 

At  this  time,  in  addition  to  those  pleasures,  we  happened  to  have  a 
very  large  assortment  of  fine  young  gentlemen  and  ladies,  — by  which 
1  mean  young  persons  well-dressed,  and  wnth  whole  lots  of  airs  and 
pretensions.  Among  them  there  happened  to  be  one  or  two  well-in- 
formed ladies,  worthy  of  that  name,  and  a  single  young  gentleman,  who 
had  sense,  instruction,  enthusiasm,  and  a  heart.  He  felt  that  he  did 
not  belong  to  those  empty-headed  persons,  whose  claims  rested  upon 
their  whiskers,  opera-glasses,  fine  clothes,  and  knowledge  of  the  mys- 
teries and  dialect  of  Broadway. 

I  was  amused  to  observe  how  naturally  the  kindred  spirits  of  the 
passage  gathered  round  this  young  gentleman,  from  sympathy.  The 
consequence  was,  we  had  a  little  circle  of  our  own,  in  which  we  origin- 
ated many  agreeable  conversations,  with  just  sprinkling  enough  of  dis- 
cussion, disputation,  and  wit,  to  keep  them  from  being  tame  and  stag- 
nant on  the  one  hand,  or  having  the  slightest  shade  of  bitterness  on 
the  other.  My  young  friend  was  an  extensive  merchant,  on  the  line 
of  the  canal,  and  had  the  advantage  of  being  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  all  the  distinguished  inhabitants,  whose  habitations  came  in  our 
view,  in  the  slow  movement  of  the  canal-boat.  When  we  saw  a  pretty 
place,  it  was  natural,  that,  in  addition  to  the  name  of  the  owner,  we 
should  like  to  know  something  of  his  history  and  character.  It  was 
amusing  to  remark,  with  how  much  pith  and  brevity  our  histo- 
rian despatched  most  of  these  personages,  —  a  half  a  paragraph,  in 
many  instances,  serving  to  furnish  us  with  all  of  interest,  that  their  his- 
tory could  ofller.  It  was  otherwise  with  a  noble  seat,  that  we  saw 
opening  among  the  green  fields  and  trees  on  one  of  those  fine  acclivi- 
ties, that  bound  the  rich  alluvial  belt  of  the  Mohawk  valley.  At  a  dis- 
tance, it  presented  that  happy  union  of  nature  and  art,  of  simplicity 
and  magnificence,  of  rural  retirement,  repose,  and  opulence,  which  al- 
ways excites  pleasant  associations,  and  a  curiosity  to  hear,  if  the  owner  of 
a  spot  so  beautiful,  is  as  happy  as  these  appearances  —  unhappily  so 
often  deceptive  —  would  indicate  that  he  might  and  ought  to  be. 
*  Whose  beautiful  place  is  that  V  was  the  united  question  of  us  all.  *  It 
belongs  to  my  particular  friend,  Henderson  L ,  Esq.,'  said  our  cice- 
rone, *  on  whom  I  expect  to  call  on  my  return  from  New- York.'  •  Oh  ! 
is  not  the  owner  of  such  a  splendid  place  happy  V  •  Yes,  —  but  not  from 
being  the  owner  of  such  a  splendid  place ;  though  that  circumstance, 
undoubtedly,  contributes  an  element  in  his  enjoyment.  By  that'  beau- 
tiful mansion  and  its  tenants  hangs  a  tale.     The  sun,'  he  continued,  *  is 
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pleasantly  clouded  in,  and  if  you  have  a  mind  to  hear  me  spin  a  yam 
considerably  longer  than  my  common  ones,  take  chairs,  and  task  your 
patience  accordingly.  We  unanimously  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  his 
narrative,  which  commenced  in  the  following  terms. 

*  Yonder  small  cottage,  that  you  see  half  a  mile  to  the  right,  was, 
two  years  since,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Morrison  Hcrvey,  head  of  an 
English  family,  that  moved  to  this  part  of  the  country  a  icw  years  ag^o. 
Before  I  advance  in  my  narrative,  I  ought  to  premise,  that  although 
my  Hither  resides  fifty  miles  from  this  place,  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Hervey  in  New- York,  and  had  conceived  an  opinion  so  ex- 
alted of  his  capabilities  as  an  instructor,  that  being  an  earnest  partisan 
of  a  private  education  in  preference  to  a  public  one,  he  applied  to  that 
gentleman,  to  receive  me  in  his  family,  as  his  pupil.  As  my  father  was 
rich  and  he  poor,  and  as  I  was  the  only,  ana  perhaps  I  ought  to  add, 
spoiled  son,  there  was  no  difHcuity  in  settling  the  arrangement. 

'  Behold  me,  then,  an  indolent,  indulged,  and  untaught  subject,  re- 
moved fifty  miles  from  bome,  and  placed  in  a  position  as  unlike  that 
in  which  I  had  hitherto  moved,  as  can  Avell  be  imagined.  But  I  pass 
wholly  by  every  thing  that  occurred  here  to  myself,  in  order  to  give  you, 
as  I  promised,  the  story  of  the  family ;  and  all  that  part  of  this,  which  has 
its  scene  laid  in  England,  I  shall  despatch  in  a  word.  Mr.  Herv<?y 
was  an  Oxford  graduate,  a  genius,  truly  and  emphatically  such — a  poet, 
and  as  sensitive,  shy,  and  proud,  as  such  persons  generally  are.  He 
tried  the  church  awhile,  and  abandoned  it.  He  tried  the  law,  and  be- 
came disgusted  with  it.  He  tried  verse-making,  and  as  he  was  name- 
less, unpatronized,  unknown,  and  wrote  from  the  enthusiasm  of  a  rich 
and  elevated  mind,  and  of  course  overshot  the  taste  and  comprehension 
of  the  circle  in  which  he  moved,  the  little  poetasters  and  gazette-para- 
graphists  barked  his  verses  into  nonentity  in  their  clique.  He  was 
more  successful  in  making  love  to  the  beautiful  seventh  daughter  of  a 
country  curate,  witb  a  living  of  sixty  pounds.  She  was  only  inferior  to 
him  in  talents ;  being  in  inefficiency,  in  aimless  incapability,  in  simpli- 
city of  character,  and  excellence  of  heart,  his  perfect  peer  and  yoke-mate. 
Though  it  be  mathematically  true,  that  minus  into  minus  makes  plus,  it 
is  not  a  practical  fact,  that  poverty  added  to  poverty  becomes  wealth. 
After  reducing  love  and  a  cottage  to  their  very  lowest  endurable  experi- 
ment, in  various  efforts  for  a  subsistence,  and  when  their  family  already 
amounted  to  ^\q  children,  a  small  succession  from  a  remote  relative  of 
Mrs.  Hervey's  fell  to  them  in  New- York  ;  and  in  the  hope,  that  chance 
might  prove  more  favorable  in  opening  some  avenue  to  subsistence  in  the 
new  world,  than  it  had  in  England,  they  sailed  for  America.  Their  be- 
quest was  rapidly  exhausting  in  New- York,  in  diflferent  trials  of  pursuit, 
as  little  persevered  in,  and  as  little  successful,  as  those  in  England.  Mr. 
Hervcy's  health  and  spirits  were  declining,  and  as  usually  happens  to 
minds  of  his  temperament,  the  final  experiment,  that  suggested  itself  to 
his  thoughts,  invested  with  a  thousand  soothing  associations,  was  to  turn 
former,  and  die  in  his  o^^'n  fields,  and  be  buried  under  his  o\ni  trees. 
Between  two  and  three  thousand  dollars  remained  to  him,  with  which, 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  friend,  he  purchased  yonder  tract  of  land, 
furnished  that  cottage,  and  became  its  occupant.. 

*  Such  was  the  family  in  which  1  became  an  inmate.  It  presented 
the  most  striking  contrasts,  and  compounds  of  gentle  and  affectionate 
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intercourse,  kept  up  almost  in  a  state  of  want ;  of  refinement  and  ele- 
gance of  manners,  in  a  disorganized  and  slatternly  femily  establishment ; 
of  high-minded  pride  of  feeling  and  deportment,  sustained  in  the  neces- 
sary discharge  of  offices  and  labors  alike  servile  and  profitless.  Every 
thing  in  this  new  world  was  a  study  to  me.  Uninstructed  as  I  was,  I 
was  soon  made  to  feel  the  native  resources  and  the  vast  acquirements 
of  the  mind  that  was  to  form  mine.  This,  united  to  a  quick  perception 
of  the  admirable  character  which  swayed  that  mind,  awed  mc  into  a 
steadfast  and  unconscious  respect  for  him  and  his  household.  ^  The 
laughable  shifts  to  which  this  family  were  often  obliged  to  resort  for 
subsistence  from  day  to  day,  and  the  reckless  mismanagement  of  every 
thing,  within  and  without,  were  calculated  to  produce,  and  under  any 
other  circumstances  would  have  produced,  any  other  feeling  than  that 
of  respect. 

*  Four  of  the  dve  children,  George  and  Ruth,  Sarah  and  Thomas, 
were  fair  and  balanced  compounds  of  the  character  of  the  father  and 
mother.  Like  them,  they  were  each  remarkable  for  personal  beauty, 
and  were  gifted  with  the  genius  and  poetic  temperament,  the  shyness, 
pride,  and  inefficiency  of  the  father,  and  the  gentle,  quiet,  uncomplain- 
ing mildness  of  their  mother.  At  first  view,  their  characters  seemed  as 
uniform  as  was  the  unhappy  result ;  there  was  the  same  want  of  energy 
and  firmness  of  purpose  that  marked  their  father.  When  studied  more 
intimately,  and  analyzed  with  a  more  ample  experience,  each  showed  a 
modification  of  this  singular  endowment  of  the  mther,  that  rendered  the 
study  of  these  most  amiable  and  most  useless  of  human  beings  a  source 
of  perpetual  and  high  excitement  to  my  curiosity.  It  seemed  impossi- 
ble, that  under  an  exterior  so  monotonous,  and  a  result  so  exactly  the 
same,  there  should  be  couched  such  a  strange  diversity  of  character, 
alike  feeble,  interesting,  and  amiable. 

*  Hannah,  the  third  in  point  of  years,  and  when  I  entered  the  family, 
fifteen,  that  is  to  say  Rve  years  younger  than  myself,  was  a  strange  ex- 
ception.    She  was  only  what  would  have  been  called  pretty,  or  perhaps 
good-looking,  though  the  least  beautiful  of  the  family,  if  you  laid  out  of 
the  view  eyes  of  a  melting,  black,  lustrous  brilliancy,  which  shone 
with  the  intense  expression  of  sense,  amiability,  and  firmness.     Her 
eyes  were  such  as  a  sacred  painter  would  assign  to  a  seraph.     At  the 
same  time,  their  brightness  was  tempered  with  a  lovely  and  forbearing 
expression  of  gentleness,  and  raised  the  impression  of  the  intelligence  of 
an  angel,  bestowed  upon  the  guileless  and  loving  nature  of  a  child. 
Shall  I  speak  of  her  intelligence  ?     I  was   ashamed  to  attempt  the 
same  task  with  her,  she  grasped  it  so  much  more  readily  and  perfectly. 
In  regard  to  the  moral  part  of  her  nature,  I  shall  only  remark,  that  all 
my  conceptions  of  embodied  truth,  dignity,  and  worth,  were  carried  out 
in  her  character.     So  entire  were  my  convictions,  that  she  would  not 
act  except  with  the  noblest  motives  and  the  highest  views,  that  her 
wrong-doing,  in  my  eyes,  would  have  been  consecrated  as  some  per- 
fection of  right  which  I  understood  not.      Strange  to  tell,  she  was  active 
as  the  domestic  bee  —  as  firm  as  the  rock  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean; 
and  of  invincible  inflexibility  of  purpose.      If  any  one  should  ask,  how 
it  came  that  such  a  girl  should  be  bom  of  such  parents,  and  should  be 
found  in  such  a  place,  I  can  only  refer  him  to  the  will  of  Him  who 
has  seen  fit  to  scatter  the  fairest  flowers  in  the  desert,  and  the  most  beau- 
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tWiiJ  jTffi^  in  ?^l^  rji-ii^fif  ol  the  M-d  A  mrikiric  repuli  of  Ler  rifror, 
fjriniii  p^.  tM»d  priir.i;*"i!j»y  '.i  yj^fj::  ij.\,  wLfr.  iLai  wiiLout  ever  dejiartinc 
for  «  invMii'ftt  f.i'iT'i  I'll- r.vt-irnl  '.^i.irtf.i*^!  aod  dt'pC'Tiirjt'iit  appropriate  to 
}\i'i  v'.'j"F.  ^'ii- s^•r"n"'  !'»  ff.".-  it  jTKrjtor.  I  w ' /itv  vt'arp  older  ihian  myself: 
8i»'J.  wi'hvM!  inti  fjfliM;'  M.  firi'.l  jijipur'Titlv  ^liriiiL'irj^"  irc»mihe  naiural  in- 

fl  111 'Ml.  I-  fif  liir   rl»::r;i"1»-r    i.iji'ni   t||^•Tn.  frhi-  Tli'-nldt^J  ihf  TtiSt  of  the  familv. 

aM'J  ;iiji'1f-J  lis  •iiM'.i  jiis.  :iN  ;i  pjjf/.  kii-rj^  his  vi'SM'l  Dansreious  "could 
h»jv«;  lM-i«n  ilir  iiiiijiiriii'.'iis  '..f  hi-r  j»'»si!ii.'ij.  bill  for  ihe  intrinsic  and 
fEljiii^Uiii'^  ••...■^sty  ni  iiir  nind.  >\]ii-:h  }»rt'vcn!c'd  her  alfusinjr  this 
§Hy»p;^.  ;.»« .  ..«  MY  "^  jij.J;:M;rijt  I J  IT.  shr  sTiw  did  iVlt  bow  reToliing  it 
^^.Mil'!  M-i fi  tfi  o'I'iTs.  a^  wv'j]  a«  hrrscl*'.  i--»  an^^iripi  to  manage  '.be 
fjinily  .  :»ij  f"i»i}  ih«'  p'l''*'^  Jind  I'n)?!  naitinil  of  fvt"j:^r?.  she  recoiled 
fri'iii  !li:^»  v'n  of  :^i»v«rnj:M;ii'.  «nd  din  v.  ion  which  n:*l.:  hare  reirieved 
\\u-  f  'iiun*-*  *'f  h*  r  mi  happy  Ui^i.^'t'l  As  ii  wr.«.  ^  !::.?<:  'arccnsciouslv, 
^\\o  in*(<>l<M  ('-)  jrr:vlM:i!  ordiT.  Ill  !ii«**.ry.  iiixl  arriujen:t"&'.  into  ihe  con- 
««'»»?•«'(  '!>''  !fi>*"Iy.  whji  h  N\:ui;  :  •  *  jva^:.  '.o  a  ceraic  ex:ect,  ice 
r«^»ii-\:i!  .'J  't.  .*.  ^M.^^.•lr»!  •'.Mr*'  15::  sh»  ::  k  •.■5j-<cLal  care,  tha:  ihij 
r.»,|i5t«,j  ij,  ,  «.»..  ;!  J  ^},-  s<*t:,  >>■"  work:  and  w::'r.  suoh  a  tapFy  -^^^^^ 
« h ' :  i  i  j>  Ii  1  r? : ;.  i  :i •  i  i  ?  •  ^  > .  ;  *;  .<•.  v.  ■ ,  i ! » •  cne  yea  r  ha  :  c :  r.o  z-yiir.  L  in  w  hie  i 
i}i<  \  \iiii\  W'\\*>t\  w.  ih«-  r.::v!>:*«  <^(  tho  houso.  ar.  1  :>.«?  i::irroYtnf!i:5  :: 
ihi-  f^nvi.  ani  ,"  u?*  fr:r;:  -.;  Visiancin^  aocou :.:.*.  u  :'r.i  ;:L<5ij.T  ■::  the 
yr-nr.  'hai  JJi*":;  ::*.»'•  r-  V?.'i  ?-:".  :i.'.y  oxceoifv:  :h:  ir  «:xr*'r.iivire.  ca:li 
m«-7Vjl><'j  f' !i  <^ :".»'<■  ■.?■;» ii-r-.:  v-  ;'a-.^-;.  a  sr.aro  ^'f  :'r.o  r/.c::":  c:*  tr.is  r-atTy 
<hariO^«"  h  ^^'^  ^x>.ii«-  \r-A.',,::;:  ^^ot  jArcv.if.  ".hv*  <hi'  <::r.":r:Tt%i  iT  ini- 
p^ :i  1  o  1  ij <■- iTi  T h ^  . r. * j-.i ; ,' r-, c  -V-i- '. . r. c .  : >. f. :  ■  \ f y  -a  f - c  :":. e  s : u rr «  c-:  iLi* 
ji ^- w  fir, w<: r       1 ' . •, c-  h % .-. ■*.  ■!•.<■  ■^.•.- .: t:-^  v. y  ; >. r  r;. '.  •  >. ::: :' ry  w*5  r :«n c sa.-fd. 

'  J?  ijc h  M -ft  *  T  K  J  s  ferr,  /\  ;.y :.rr.  ;<  i  r.  r  :  ■'  ." "  r;. r:.  t  t.  ." t  f:  v.  f  -nr  c  riirc  ei  in  its 
KiBtOTy.  V h f-.'i  u V-  >i f*fi 7.^  .-. :  j >.  r  *'■  -. rr. ^:.  f-:--  -•  <  rr  »■  ;•. ;  ;. :'  :>: f ■  7'i la:  .">. :  T£Ta res  cif 
ih^ ^.h ol^ ra  h\  I ^ i ff ft i «-r  ?i ri G  K iv  >; f "s* f  r .  ? . ti .i  tit  f  r?il h-  or.  :h e  1  inr  of  ihe 
ranal.  Af  rry  ?>.■.;•'';  ..vr'n  ?i:  ?hif>  ;.,-7.r  ■;.  K x  h-fsrcr.  tud  a*  ihr  coi- 
fap**!  w<=-  havf-  phsp*"*.:!  v.*?!*-  -firM.  rc-rrsirr..  i.<  yr-u  rfrriarked.  from  oiber 
hhViiCMtions  ?in'"i  h.rir»ar''rj'Iv  a  vm*  hpai'.hv  posi:i:)n.  i;  waf  deemed  more- 
prod/*ni  ?h»:f  1  ^h^'iJd  rr^rrjain  -^^hr-rr  1  Tvas.  in«ircnd  of  reruminxr  to  mv 

'  h  v.'?ifc  hrri'irit  '^k-  inscmrjtMe  ftn.»njnlio5  of  that  mysimous  and  fbr- 

ifjidfih!*-  «*vnjrc'^',  rhiii  VI r   Horvry's  hiinily  should  be  the  only  detached 

fhrffiinc  <  •^tiihlr^hirienr  »»tRfk*e/i  with  ii.  within   f\\x\  Tnil(»s.     But  Mr. 

H<*iv*.y  <'?imf  iri  Irorn  hfiy-/fifik'iri^.  onf  hcniitifiii  evening,  toward  the 

rlo«»/'  of  July,  uppfirnntly  ovfrwroiiirh;  fij»d  liiticuefi  wiih  the  exertions 

of  the  dfiy      Appn'h'*iwlinp  no  other  must  loi  his  rxhniistion,  he  retired 

immefliHtely  to  lM»d      No  nhiriTi  was  rxpri'sscfi  .  and  hif^  lady  saw  him 

not,  until  nenrly  ninr  in  thr  «'V('nint.  when  hv  summoned  her  to  his 

bcdBJde,  Rnd  eomplained  ofhwviii^-  !eh  \m  somiMime  extremely  restlcRe 

1       \      'ewed,  nnd  n  stmnjre  nnd  nnf-xtintruishjibh-  thirst.     His  hed- 

1       »o  dnrkened,  thnt  she  snw  not  the  expression  of  his  counte- 

J ;    wn,  i^ttirtleil   by  thf  hoarse  nnd  unnntimil  tone  of  his  voice. 

her  hnnd  upon  his  brensi.  fuid  w;i?  struck  with  terror,  almost 

>uniinir  to  fiiintness,  on  remark  inpr  tht-  death -like  and  marble  feclin^r 

I      lywlv.     A  lipht  ^vns  brought.     Wt-  all  rnshexl  in  alarm  to  the 

nnt  of  us  had  v«*t  seen  n  case  (^f  cholera :  but  we  had  all 

1  UW^li        SYibjeot,  and  were  so  well  informed  of  the  more 

\  of  this  frightful  disease,  that  the  terrible 
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conviction  stood  embodied  before  us,  that  Mr.  Hervey  had  the  cholera, 
and  that  his  disorder  had  already  advanced  to  the  stage  of  collapse.  A 
sick  sensation  came  over  me ;  the  first  selfish  rush  of  personal  appre- 
hension to  the  heart,  as  1  saw  myself  present  with  that  mortal  malady, 
then  generally  supposed  to  be  more  contagious  than  any  disease  known. 
All  the  children  but  Hannah,  and  Mrs.  Hervey  with  them,  sunk  into 
chairs,  in  a  state  of  passive  agony  of  terror.  Never  were  members  of  a 
family  more  perfectly  and  deeply  attached  and  affectionate  to  each 
other.  In  proportion  to  their  love  for  their  head,  was  their  terror  and 
stupificd  inaction.  Between  the  exertions  of  Hannah  and  myself,  such 
measures  were  put  in  operation,  and  such  medicines  administered,  as 
the  means  of  the  family  afibrded.  I,  meanwhile,  ran  for  the  physician. 
But  when,  at  length,  1  returned  with  him,  there  sat  four  of  the  children, 
and  the  mother,  emblems  of  the  group  of  Niobe,  changed  to  stone  : 
and  such  an  expression  they  wore  !  —  an  expression  of  fear,  crushea 
affection,  and  despair.  Oh !  it  was  horrible  to  witness !  It  seemed 
as  if,  during  my  absence,  they  had  scarcely  moved  from  their  place. 
Yet  the  heroic,  the  noble-minded  Hannah,  wore  an  expression  as  of  an 
angel  come  down  to  administer  relief  and  comfort,  in  such  a  case  of 
agony.  Her  energy  and  industry  were  only  exceeded  by  a  skill  and 
judgment  still  more  extraordinary.  The  physician  found  that  she  had 
anticipated  him  in  all  the  remedies  he  would  have  prescribed,  and  in 
every  possible  application  of  friction  and  external  heat.  All  was  in 
vain.  The  last  moments  of  this  wonderfully-endowed,  most  excellent, 
and  most  useless  man,  were  approaching.  I  had  heard  it  advanced, 
that  persons  of  such  inefficient  characters  were  often  found  capable,  in 
emergencies,  of  putting  forth  a  passive  courage  of  endurance,  aa  extra- 
ordinary as  their  ordinary  weakness  and  languor.  1  had  known  Mr. 
Hervey  to  be  subject  to  the  most  servile  and  unmanly  dread  of  death. 
It  was  a  sentiment  that  exercised  such  an  absorbing  and  often  rnani* 
fest  influence  over  his  thoughts  and  actions,  that  he  took  no  pains  to 
disguise  it.  What  horrors  I  had  heard  him  express  at  the  &lea  of 
death,  even  before  his  assembled  family !  This  weakness  was  shared 
by  all  the  household,  with  but  one  strange  exception. 

*  Death  was  now  drawing  near  this  man,  whose  heart  was  so  full  of 
deep  and  unextinguishable  affection  for  his  family.  There  were  the 
loved  ones  sitting  in  his  view,  like  statues,  incapable,  from  agony  and 
despair,  of  cither  words,  exertions,  or  tears.  One  ministering  spirit  of 
the  number  was  over  him,  exerting  herself,  dictating  to  some  neigh- 
bors, the  physician,  and  myself,  what  was  to  be  done.  Courage  and 
hope  were  in  her  looks.  *  You  are  better,  dear  father,*  she  would  say ; 
*  I  see  by  your  countenance,  you  are  bettc^r.  Say  but  the  single  word, 
that  you  are  hotter,  and  you  will  encourage  the  rest  of  us  to  action.' 
How  was  I  astonished,  I  might  almost  say  cheered,  by  the  words  and 
deportment  of  Mr.  Hervey,  on  this  awful  occasion,  when  so  suddenly, 
and  with  so  little  premonition,  arrested  by  this  terrible  form  of  death! 
He  called  his  wife  and  children  to  his  bedside,  one  by  one  ;  but,  petri- 
fied with  terror  and  conflicting  emotions,  they  either  heard  not,  or  only 
manifested  that  they  heard,  bv  a  sort  of  spasmodic  shudder,  and  drop- 
ping their  faces  on  their  hands.  He  then  said  in  our  hearing,  and  m 
the  usual  hoarse  whisper  of  his  disease:  *  How  am  I  now  punished  for 
the  temperament  and  example  of  unworthy  fear,  which  I  have  be- 
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queathed,  as  their  only  portion,  to  these  dear  ones  1  Blessed  be  God, 
who  hath  promised  to  wipe  away  all  tears,  and  swallow  up  death  in 
victory,  I  am  delivered  from  the  fear  of  death  I  I  would  have  given 
worlds,  during  the  long  bondage  of  my  life,  through  fear  of  this  event, 
could  I  have  been  assured  that  I  should  feel  as  I  do  now.  What 
a  calmness !  —  what  a  repose !  Oh  !  think,  dear  loved  ones,  when  I 
am  no  more,  that  1  had  not  a  doubt,  not  a  fear  —  and  that  I  pass  to  my 
last  rest,  even  as  the  worn  traveler  to  the  evening  shade.  How  vain 
has  been  my  existence !  This  life  and  its  trials  were  not  appointed  for 
the  faint-hearted  and  fearful,  but  for  the  strong  in  heart  and  purpose.' 

'  But  I  pass  over  this  scene,  to  me  so  impressive  and  awful,  and  so  in- 
delibly engraven  on  my  memory.  I  lack  words  to  describe  to  you  the 
mingled  tenderness  and  dignity  of  the  deportment  of  Hannan.  All 
availed  not.  The  last  cold  kiss  of  her  dying  father  was  impressed  upon 
her  lips,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  breathed  his  latest  sigh,  that,  from 
mere  physical  grief  and  fatigue,  she  yielded  afterward,  and  merged  the 
ministering  angel  in  the  weeping,  sufTering,  and  exhausted  child.  I 
pass  over  the  funeral  scene,  and  the  successive  attacks  and  death  of  four 
of  the  five  children,  merely  remarking,  that  after  the  loss  of  the  second, 
my  father  came  for  me,  and  took  me  from  this  house  of  death. 

*  The  mother  and  Hannah  were  the  only  members  of  this  unfortunate 
family  that  were  spared.  My  father,  deeply  interested  for  the  survi- 
vors, as  soon  as  they  were  so  far  recovered  from  the  same  disease,  which 
had  proved  so  fatal  to  the  rest,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  moved,  came 
here  with  me,  and  begged  them,  in  their  present  solitary  condition,  to 
return  with  him,  and  consider  his  house  their  home.  It  is  true,  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  excusable  worldly-mindedness  of  a  &ther,  he  gave 
me  some  cautions  in  regard  to  the  young  orphan  mourner,  which  I  as- 
sured him  were  wholly  unnecessary,  and  which  he  also  learned,  by  a 
very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  person  in  question. 

*in  fact,  she  had  not  long  resided  in  my  father's  family  with  her  mo- 
ther, before  she  had  acquired  in  his  mind  the  same  estimate  she  had  in 
mine,  and  I  had  sufficient  reason  to  believe,  that  he  would  now  have  been 
pleased  to  have  seen  me  paying  suit  for  her  favor.  But  she  remained 
in  my  view  a  person  of  character  too  elevated,  I  might  almost  say  holy; 
loo  much  out  of  the  common  range,  and  the  ordinary  weaknesses  of 
humanity,  to  be  thought  of  by  me  in  that  light.  To  be  plain,  and  to  do 
her  and  myself  justice,  there  would  have  been  too  much  incompatibility 
between  us.  Beside,  T  had  been  accustomed  to  think,  that  while  she  evi- 
dently entertained  a  sisterly  feeling  toward  me,  she  could  never  have 
been  brought  to  unite  herself  with  the  only  child  and  heir  of  her  ftither's 
patron,  or  to  think  of  him  in  a  more  intimate  relation  than  had  already 
subsisted  between  us. 

*  I  ought  not  to  omit,  thnt  two  or  three  months  after  the  death  of  her 
father,  and  after  the  cholera  had  passed  over  the  country  like  a  desola- 
tincf  whirlwind,  and  disappearwl,  and  after  sorrow  had  settled  into  a 
cairn  and  hallowed  melancholy,  on  a  beautiful  autumnal  evening, 
when  a  train  of  circumstancps  had  softened  the  hearts  of  the  two  mour- 
ners to  a  sort  of  communicative  sadness,  the  mother  and  daughter  alter- 
nately gave  us  the  afTecting  details  of  the  sickness  and  death  of  each  of 
the  four  children,  three  of  whom  deceased  after  I  left  the  femily. 

*  George,  the  eldest  of  the  number,  was  the  first  who  fell  alter  his 
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father ;  and  he  was  as  remarkable  for  the  calm  and  intrepid  dlffnity  of 
his  deportment,  in  his  conflict  with  the  kst  enemy,  as  his  &ther  had 
been.  All  the  shrinking  timidity  of  his  nature,  in  this  last  trying  emer- 
gency, seemed  changed  to  fearless  and  calculating  firmness.  His  mo* 
Uier  was  attacked,  while  he  was  fallinfi^  into  the  stage  of  collapse. 
He  insisted,  for  a  number  of  hours,  after  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
the  disease,  that  he  was  in  no  danger,  and  suffered  no  pain.  Wheti 
the  fearful  circles  of  blue  had  extended  around  his  mouth  and  eyes, 
and  were  spreading  over  his  frame,  and  in  the  most  racking  contortions 
of  spasm,  when  he  could  not  but  see  the  estimate  of  his  &te  in  the  in- 
voluntary  shudder  of  all  who  approached  his  bed,  he  was  perfectly  ra* 
tional,  fearless,  and  collected,  and  took  such  note  of  what  was  passing, 
and  such  forethought  in  relation  to  the  arrangements  and  concerns  of  the 
fiunily,  as  he  had  never  manifested  before.  There  was  something  almost 
fearfully  sublime  in  thus  beholding  a  weak  and  yielding  spirit  become 
so  calmly  prescient,  so  self-collectc^  and  forgetful  of  self,  at  the  dread 
moment  when  it  was  about  to  pass  through  the  change  of  death.  They 
told  him  that  his  mother  had  become  warm,  and  that  she  was  considerea 
out  of  danger.  A  delightful  smile  played  over  his  wan  and  sunken 
features.  He  gave  his  last  directions,  and  uttered  his  last  words  with 
his  icy  breath,  with  surprising  calmness.  *  My  &therV  said  he, '  was  a 
long  struggle  of  agony.  I  rejoice  that  he  is  released  from  it  I  have 
only  known,  since  he  died,  how  1  loved  him.  I  am  going  to  join  him. 
Oh !  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  descend  from  that  holy  and  happy 
abode,  where  I  am  sure  I  shall  find  him,  I  will  be  a  ministering  spint 
to  you  whom  I  leave  behind !  I  will  infuse  vigor,  and  courage,  and 
enterprise  into  your  natures.'  Kissing  Hannah  with  ardor,  for  she 
was  the  common  fevorite  of  all,  he  obn^rved  to  her  that  he  had  no  fear 
for  the  &miJy,  so  long  as  she  was  spared  to  them.  As  the  other 
children  came  to  his  bed,  he  gave  them  the  most  pointed  charges  to 
exercise  more  courage  and  firmness,  assuring  them  that  he  felt,  m  his 
own  case,  that  to  die  was  not  that  fearful  thing  he  had  apprehended ; 
and  that  the  only  point  of  importance  was,  during  life,  to  discharge 
with  vigor  and  diiiffence  its  duties.  He  complained  once  or  twice, 
that  a  hand,  as  of  ice,  was  laid  upon  his  heart.  But  a  moment  after- 
ward his  countenance  was  again  cheerful  and  smiling,  as  he  held  forth 
his  arms  toward  the  sky,  exclaiming,  *  I  come  1  I  come !'  —  and  when 
they  fell  back,  all  of  him  that  was  mortal  was  a  kneaded  clod. 

*  Sarah  and  Ruth  were  very  beautiful.  The  disease  ran  in  them 
more  rapidly  to  its  mortal  crisis  than  in  the  two  preceding  victims. 
They  were  affected  with  an  excitement  approaching  to  insanity.  They 
recited  and  sang  Mrs.  Hemans'  exquisite  '  Message  to  lAs  Veadi  and 
when  they  had  no  longer  voice  for  either,  they  were  hettfjuliispennff 
these  stanzas,  till  even  their  whispers  became  inarticulate.'  fWy  called 
their  remaining  brother,  Hannah,  and  their  mother  about  their  bed« 
kissed  first  one  cheek  and  then  the  other  of  each,  pressed  their  hands, 
and  added :  *  The  greater  number  are  now  in  the  country  where  wo 
are  going.  We  will  tell  them  that  our  brother  and  mother  are  going 
to  be  as  firm  and  noble-minded  as  our  dear  sister  1'  They  died  within 
three  minutes  of  each  other.  It  should  have  been  remarlced,  that  they 
were  twin  sisters  —  lovely  in  life,  and  in  death  not  divided.  The  last 
victim  was  Thomas,  and  his  death  was  not  lest  cahn  and  triumphant 
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than  that  of  those  who  preceded  him.  It  may  seem  a  nanative  strange 
to  my  character  and  years,  this  in  which  I  am  now  occupied.  But  I 
trust  there  are  some  other  young  men  heside  myself,  who  can  sometimes 
thrill  with  the  emotions  that  such  scen^  are  calculated  to  inspire ;  and 
it  brings  to  me,  when  1  remember  that  I  have  in  my  turn  to  die, 
a  melancholy  pleasure  to  reflect,  that  this  last  enemy  can  thus  be  met, 
even  by  the  feeble-minded,  calmly  and  triumphantly. 

'  There  was  a  quiet,  dignified,  and  unpretending  calmness  in  the 
mourning  of  this  mother  and  daughter,  which  1  could  wish  that  every 
mourner  might  sec.  It  was  evident,  that  the  heart's  home  of  these 
desolate  strangers  was  now  in  the  country  where  the  greater  portion 
of  their  number  had  preceded  them.  But  they  did  not  so  interpret 
their  dying  charges,  as  to  consider  it  a  duty  to  forget  the  living,  in 
dwelling  upon  the  memory  of  the  dead.  On  the  contrary,  they  had 
been  expressly  charged  by  the  beloved  departed,  that  duty  remains 
when  all  things  else  pass  away,  an  immortal  obligation.  A  salutary 
change  had  passed  over  the  mother,  in  experiencing  these  sweeping 
calamities.  She  has  become  quite  as  industrious,  and  almost  as  firm 
and  energetic,  as  her  admirable  daughter. 

•Early  last  Spring,  one  of  our  neighbors,  a  very  rich  widower, 
without  a  child,  some  fifleen  years  older  than  Hannah,  a  good-natured, 
simple,  money-getting,  inert,  good-for-nothing  sort  of  personage,  became 
smitten  with  the  excellent  orphan  mourner  of  our  family,  and  offered 
himself  in  form,  through  her  mother.  Every  body,  at  a  single  view, 
seemed  to  consider  the  offer  an  admirable  one  for  the  lady,  in  every  re- 
spect. It  was  discussed  by  her  mother,  in  conclave  with  my  parents, 
some  time  before  it  was  submitted  to  herself,  and  so  naturally  do  mo- 
thers, advancing  in  years,  take  the  impress  of  the  thoughts  of  those 
about  them,  that  Mrs.  Hervey  adopted  at  once  the  views  of  my  parents; 
and  the  rather,  as  she  had  become  attached  to  them,  and  the  town  in 
which  they  lived,  and  as  this  marriage  would  insure  the  mother  and 
daughter  an  independence,  and  perpetual  residence  among  their  friends. 
I  supposed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  tnat  she  would  adopt  their  views,  and 
be  swayed  by  their  wishes,  to  marry  this  rich  inanity.  So  deep  was 
my  friendship  for  her,  so  like  love  the  sentiments  of  homage  and  re- 
spect which  I  entertained,  that  I  was  half  inclined  to  make  an  effort  to 
woo  the  lovely  mourner  myself,  to  save  her  from  a  still  more  unworthy 
union. 

*  Thankful  and  rejoiced  was  I  to  hear  the  result  of  the  interview  of 
the  wealthy  suitor.  The  object  of  his  passion  affected  no  prudery,  no 
disinclination  to  marriage.  She  hinted  at  the  dreadful  scenes  which 
within  a  year  had  blighted  her  affections,  and  withered  her  heart,  ren- 
dering her,  as  she  believed,  incapable  for  the  present  of  the  love 
which  a  wife  should  bear  her  husband.  *  But,'  she  added  with  her  cus- 
tomary magnanimous  frankness,  '  I  will  not  dissemble  with  my  mother 
and  these  my  dear  friends,  and  assign  the  sterility  of  my  stricken  heart  as 
the  reason  why  I  decidedly  reject  him.  I  regard  marriage  as  so  right  and 
proper  for  an  unprotected,  and  especially  a  poor  woman,  and  I  consider 
convenience,  and  the  prospect  of  temporal  comfort  and  a  sufficiency,  such 
essential  elem.ents  in  the  motives  to  induce  one  to  marry,  that  if  I  had 
esteem  for  this  man,  and  any  ground  to  believe  that  I  could  ever  like  him, 
I  would  ask  him  to  wait  until  I  had  made  the  effort    But  this  man — 
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I  underatand  y6ii— hit  looks,  htt  temper,  his  circmnstaiices,  are  all 
much  in  his  &Yor.  But  thete  are  some  associations  that  cluster  round 
my  internal  image  of  a  husband — fi>r  graToand  melancholy  as  you 
seem  to  consider  me,  I  have  sometimes  drawn  this  ideal  picture  — wmch 
are  most  remote  from  any  thoughts  that  I  can  connect  with  this  man. 
Alas !  I  would  say,  in  the  customary  phrase,  that  I  thank  him  for  his 
good  opinion  of  me^  and  so  forth;  but  it  would  not  be  true,  and  I  do 
not  thank  him.  I  am  sure  that  I  nerer  could  regard  him  with  any 
feeling  but  one  so  nearly  allied  to  loathing,  that  I  would  not  marry  him 
for  the  worUL  1  am  not  so  ^ood  as  you  affi^t  to  think  me,  but  a  very 
proud,  and  perhaps  a  capricious  girl.  I  do  think,  that  woman,  in  no 
age  of  time,  was  ever  considered  such  a  miserable  slave  as  that  uni^ 
versal  impression  views  her,  which  adjudges  that  a  rich  fool,  if  he  b^ 
neither  a  brute  nor  a  demon,  ought  to  be  accepted  by  the  first  poor 
girl  to  whom  he  offers  himself  It  is,  it  must  be,  a  penance  to  live  in 
this  relation  with  a  fool  for  life,  and  I  am  determinea  not  to  marry  for 
penanca  Others  may  consider  a  girl  like  me  a  marketable  article;  U 
they  choose.  I  am  not  in  the  market,  on  this  condition.  I  am  con* 
tented  as  I  am,  and  while  I  possess  these  hands,  I  shall  always  con- 
sider myself  and  my  mother  independent,  so  &r  as  regards  subsistence.' 

*  I  was  allowed  the  privilege  to  be  present  at  this  discussion.  Ob- 
serving, perhaps,  a  c^ood  deal  of  surprise  in  my  countenance,  she 
turned  to  me,  and  said :  *  My  friend  and  brother,  (she  was  accustomed 
to  call  me  so,)  *  I  hope  you  are  not  offended  with  me  for  taking  this 
view  of  the  subject.'  •  Not  at  all,  my  dear  sister,'  I  replied.  *  On  the 
contrary,  you  have  removed  a  load  from  my  heart.'  And  I  verily  be- 
lieve, in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  that  she  would  have  had  an- 
other offer  on  the  spot,  had  she  not  contrived,  probably  in  anticipation 
of  my  purpose,  with  her  accustomed  tact  and  decision,  to  give  the  con- 
versation another  turn.  *■■ 

*  It  happened,  that  not  many  days  after  this  rejection  of  the  rich  lover, 
I  visited  New- York,  and  spoke  as  I  feh  of  Haiaah,  to  my  adbnirabls 
young  friend,  Henderson  L  ■  ,  of  whom  I  wiU  pronounce  no  other 
eulogy,  than  that  my  simple,  unvarnished  tale  inspired  him  with  a  sort  of 
love  for  her,  and  a  determination  to  return  with  me  to  Rochester,  and  if 
he  found  her  such  as  I  had  described,  to  make  a  tender  of  his  heart  to  her. 
He  was  heir  to  one  of  the  best  estates  in  the  country,  handsome,  accom- 
plished, high-minded  —  sustaining  the  highest  standing,  and,  in  a  word, 
a  perscm  with  the  very  mind  to  be  allured  by  such  a  young  lady  as 
Miss  Hervey.  In  a  few  days  I  returned,  and  he  accompanied  me, 
causing  me,  however,  on  the  way,  repeatedly  to  renew  my  biographical 
sketch. 

*  When  he  arrived  at  our  house,  as  she  had  never  heard  of  him,  and 
was  led  to  suppose  that  his  motive  for  visiting  Rochester  was  business, 
there  was  in  her  deportment  toward  him  none  of  that  consciousnem 
and  reserve  which  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  a  young 
person  like  her  wholly  to  have  avoided,  had  she  been  aware  of  the 
object  of  his  visit  She  saw,  indeed,  by  our  deportment  toward  kfan, 
the  high  regard,  the  great  consideration,  we  entertained  for  hilkl ;  nfcd 
this,  no  doubt,  insensibly  influenced  her  estimate  of  him.  Thetauqii|^ 
led  strength,  ihe  unpretending  dignity  of  her  character^roduced  a  j^u 
deeper  impression  upon  him  than  I  had  expected.     Though  she  hail 
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grovin  to  be  decidedly  beautiful,  she  would  not  have  been  considered, 
by  ordinary  observers,  a  '  showy  girl.*  But  seeing  us  making  every 
enort  to  amuse  our  friend,  and  wholly  unsuspicious  that  he  had  come 
with  any  thoughts  in  relation  to  her,  she  naturally  put  forth  all  her 
powers  of  pleasing.  We  soon  discovered  that  our  friend  was  deeply 
m  love.  Hannah  was  the  last  one  among  us  to  make  the  discovery, 
but  she  did  make  it ;  and,  as  was  natural,  became  in  consequence  more 
reserved  and  constrained  in  her  manner  toward  him  — a  circumstance 
which  accelerated  his  declaration. 

*  She  was  not  a  little  surprised,  and  she  must  have  been  more  than 
woman  or  mortal,  not  to  have  been  flattered.  She  told  him,  however, 
that  she  had  not  for  him  the  sentiment,  if  she  understood  what  it  was, 
that  is  called  love  ;  but  that  she  liked  him  much,  and  had  an  impres- 
sion, that  if  he  saw  fit  to  allow  her  the  pleasure  of  a  longer  acquain- 
tance, she  might  attain  that  sentiment  toward  him.  This  was  a  way  of 
receiving  a  declaration,  I  believe,  wholly  out  of  the  mode ;  but  there 
was  a  reason,  truth,  and  propriety  in  her  manner,  that  satisfied  her 
lover,  who  continued  to  remain  in  our  family.  Scarcely  a  month  had 
elapsed,  when  an  incident  occurred,  which  set  the  moral  worth  of  Hen- 
derson L ,  and  his  magnanimity,  kindness,  and  integrity  in  a  most 

striking  light.  It  was  an  incident  for  which  he  could  not  have  been 
prepared.  It  wzs  by  mere  accident  that  it  reached  her  ears.  Her  eyes 
glistened,  as  the  noble  action  of  our  friend  was  related  by  me,  certainly 
with  no  embellishment,  but  as  certainly  in  a  way  which  I  intended,  if 
possible,  should  make  a  direct  and  striking  impression  upon  her  heart. 
Tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  as  I  proceeded,  part  of  which  tribute  I  might 
suppose  paid  to  my  eloquence  —  a  circumstance  always  favorable  to 
the  increase  of  that  attribute  in  the  orator.  They  walked  together  in 
the  woods  and  meadows,  the  evening  subsequent  to  her  learning  the 
facts  in  question.     With  a  perturbation  rather  unusual  to  her  firm  and 

collected  character,  she  told  Henderson  L that  she  now  loved  him, 

and  if  he  continued  o^fhe  same  mind  as  formerly,  was  ready  to  give  him 
her  hand,  whenever  he  chose  to  ask  for  it. 

*  You  will  easily  divine  the  rest  He  purchased  the  estate  we  have 
passed,  and  there  built  that  sumptuous  country  house,  which  they  make 
their  summer  residence.  His  wife  has  the  satisfaction,  in  addition  to 
possessing  the  best  husband  I  know,  of  making  the  old  age  of  her 
mother  comfortable,  and  of  many  a  lonely  evening  walk  to  the  graves  of 
the  loved  and  lost  of  her  family,  cut  off  by  the  dreadful  catastrophe  I 
have  mentioned.  These  walks  do  not,  as  she  affirms,  render  her  sad, 
but  calmly-thoughtful,  and  more  firm  and  active  for  her  duties.  They 
repress  the  fulness  of  a  joy,  which  in  the  case  of  such  a  happy  nature  as 
hers,  and  one  which  has  so  completely  met  all  that  she  ever  imagined 
necessary  to  felicity,  might  become  too  buoyant  and  confident  They 
remind  her  of  the  uncertainty  of  that  tenure  by  which  we  hold  all  be- 
low the  sun.  I  should  be  glad  if  the  thousands  of  heartless  fools, 
mere  beaux  and  belles,  who  know  nothing  but  what  they  call  feshion  — 
those  biped  animals  of  existence,  who  are  preparing  a  generation  of 
fools  for  the  coming  age  —  could  contemplate  this  couple,  and  see  what 
lathe  real  dignity  and  enjoyment  of  wedded  life.  It  is  to  be  hoped  we 
should  no  longer  hear  them  denouncing  •  blues,'  and  knowledge,  as 
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pedantry,  and  enviously  wishing  to  reduce  every  body  to  their  own  level 
of  inanity.  But  my  desire  is  useless:  for  these  vain  and  senseless  souls 
would  not  have  eyes  to  see  the  instruction  which  this  spectacle  is  so  well 
calculated  to  afford.' 


THE   DYING   WIPE. 

And  I  must  die ! 
I  mast  pa08  awav  from  the  beautiful  earth, 
Where  the  roses  bloom  and  the  birds  have  birtk  — 
Ere  the  rude  world's  blight  o'er  my  spirit  hai  blown, 
Ere  the  music  of  life  has  lost  one  tone ; 
As  the  dew-drop  swept  from  the  aspen  spray, 
With  the  summer's  breath,  I  must  pass  away. 
The  maiden  laughs  in  the  sunny  glade ! 
Ah  why  doth  sms  laueh  7    Her  joys  must  fade. 
All  that  is  dearest  to  ner,  arc  mine, 
All  that  is  brightest,  on  me  now jBhine  : 
There's  ioy  for  me  still  in  the  lemon-lea v'd  bower, 
Where  the  mocking-bird  sits,  in  the  hushod  night  hour : 
There's  joy  for  me  still  in  the  festal  throng, 
In  the  mazv  dance,  and  the  sparkUn^g  song ; 
There's  a  flush  in  my  cheek,  a  light  m  mine  eye, 
And  my  heart  beats  warm  —  but  I  must  die ! 

I  must  leave  them  now ! 
I  must  pass  from  the  home  of  my  childhood's  mirth, 
Aiid  my  place  shall  be  mourned  by  my  father's  hearth. 
His  hair  is  white  and  his  eye  is  dim  — 
And  who  shall  now  speak  of  the  glad  earth  to  him  ? 
And  who  shall  now  pour  on  his  time-dulled  ear, 
The  olden  lay  that  he  loved  to  hear  1 
He  will  sit  and  pine  in  his  dwelling  lone, 
For  I  was  his  all,  and  I  shall  be  gone. 
There  is  one  on  my  heart  hath  a  tendereijkim ! 
I  have  taught  my  soft  child  to  lisp  his  nafflH^ 
On  his  faithfiil  breast  when  my  head  is  laic^ 
I  forget  I  am  dying  —  my  pain  is  stayed. 
I  trust  to  his  words,  as  on  nope  he  dwells, 
But  the  pale  Up  mocks  what  the  fond  heart  tells  : 
The  cold  drops  stand  on  his  manly  brow,  — 
Oh  God !  must  I  leave  —  must  I  leave  him  now  7 

I  will  come  again ! 
I  will  come  again,  in  the  twilight  gloom. 
When  the  sad  wind  wails  o'er  my  lowly  tomb ; 
When  the  shade 's  in  the  bower  and  the  star  in  the  sky, 
The  early-loved  scenes  will  I  wander  by  : 
I  will  pass  by  the  hall  of  the  glad  and  gay, 
For  they  shall  laugh  on,  though  my  smile  be  away  : 
Where  the  aged  man  weeps,  my  breath  shall  be  there, 
I  will  come  to  my  child  at  her  young- voiced  prayer : 
When  lovely  she  kneels  by  her  father's  sid& 
His  gaze  resting  on  her,  his  darling  and  priae. 
With  a  dark'ning  shade  should  his  orow  be  crossed. 
As  his  thoughts  are  afar  with  the  loved  one  lost ; 
I  will  live  in  her  form,  I  will  speak  m  her  eye, 
I  will  steal  from  his  Up  the  half-breathed  sigh ; 
With  her  silvery  voice,  will  I  soothe  his  pain. 
I  will  whisper  ms  heart,  '  I  am  come  again ! 

Trtntnny  (iV.  J.)  JnuMry,  183C.  H.  L.  a. 
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COMETS   AND   ECLIPSES. 

It  if  both  interesting  and  gratifying  to  observe  the  universal  care 
and  foresight  which  pervade  every  object  in  nature.  The  celestial  world 
bears,  in  its  order  and  harmony,  the  signs  of  the  wisdom  and  providence, 
as  well  as  the  sublime  magnificence  of  its  Maker.  The  class  of  larger 
terrestrial  existences  show  in  their  conformation  such  perfect  adjustment, 
and  beautiful  arrangement,  and  the  microscopical  objects  whose  mechan- 
ism optics  have  unveiled,  such  just  proportion  and  delicate  adaptation, 
that  here,  also,  we  see  the  tracings  ox  the  same  power  and  wisdom 
which  presided  over  the  birth  of  the  heavens. 

This  supervision  of  God  over  the  universe,  as  well  in  its  most  minute 
as  in  its  grandest  scale,  though  rendered  clear,  bright,  and  glorious,  by 
the  sun  of  modem  science,  still  must  have  broken — perhaps  with  a 
misty,  fitful  light  —  on  the  darkness  of  the  remotest  antiquity.  Its  be- 
lief was  the  cause  of  many  ancient  superstitions,  and  was  the  soul  of 
those  fictions  of  mythology  which  breasted  every  wave  of  time  and  opi- 
nion, till  swept  away  by  a  more  noble  creed. 

It  producea  a  faith  of  no  ordinary  dignity  —  which  led  the  historian 
to  credit  that  the  gods  looked  down  with  interest  on  human  affairs ; 
and  which  inspired  the  poet  to  introduce  them  in  his  song,  as  sympa- 
thizing with  the  virtuous  love  and  the  honorable  ambition  of  man  —  a 
fiuth  beautiful  and  excusable ;  for  it  sprung  from  a  persuasion  congenial 
with  that  which  has  raised  to  the  Most  High  the  temple  of  Natural  Theo- 
logy. It  was  a  pellucid  spring,  gushing  from  a  silver  fountain,  and 
then  winding  through  the  Ixirren  heaths  of  life.  Though  tainted  by 
its  impurities  and  its  passions,  yet  its  course  could  be  marked  by  the 
flowers  of  brighter  hue,  and  sweeter  perfume,  blooming  upon  its  Imnks. 

To  this  same  source,  also,  may  be  attributed  the  belief  that  the  gods 
were  willing  to  unfold,  through  their  chosen  oracles,  the  destiny  of  man, 
and  the  still  more  exalted  idea  that  they  occasionally  manifested  their 
approbation  or  anger  b^signs  in  the  heavens.  So  agreeable  is  it  to 
our  vanity,  so  ennobl^f  to  our  pride,  to  think  ourselves  objects  of  in- 
terest to  Deity,  that  when  celestial  phenomena  occurred  on  the  eve  of 
some  important  event,  surely  it  required  little  credulity  to  imagine  the 
skies  the  fece  of  Providence,  whence  beamed  his  look  of  pleasure,  or 
darted  his  glance  of  disapprobation.  We  should  reflect,  too,  that  eclipses 
and  comets  were  of  no  very  frequent  appearance,  unknown  to  happen 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  varying  in  their  aspect.  How 
natural  for  those  about  to  engage  in  some  mighty  conflict,  or  commence 
some  great  enterprise  —  whose  souls  were  thus  roused  by  the  prospect 
of  action  and  glory  to  emotion,  or  elevated  to  enthusiasm  —  when  the 
sun  lost  its  wonted  light — to  sink  to  despondency,  or  when  a  comet 
streamed  over  the  firmament,  to  be  nerved  to  greater  resolution,  by  the 
bright  omen  of  success. 

Two  armies  are  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  one  eager  to  contend  for  the 
honor  of  their  prince  —  the  other  ready  to  risk  their  lives  in  protection 
of  their  homes  and  institutions.  Cyaxares,  confiding  in  the  strength 
and  discipline  of  his  troops,  proceeds  to  the  encounter,  and  the  conflict 
begins.  As  he  advances,  his  soldiers,  clothed  in  armor  of  brass,  meet  the 
bristling  pike  of  the  Lydians.  For  a  moment  they  are  staggered,  but 
these  weapons  are  soon  swept  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  a  more 
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deadly  contest  rages  with  the  scimetar.  The  Medes  &lter  and  break  ; 
carnage  rides  through  their  ranks  like  a  whirlwind,  and  Halyattes, 
the  Lydian,  rushes  on  to  victory.  But  onward  come  the  Median  char* 
riots,  winged  with  death,  mowing  down  the  struggling  soldier,  break- 
ing the  array  of  the  foe,  and  arresting  them  in  die  arms  of  triumph. 
The  tide  of  battle  is  turned.  High  swell  the  notes  of  exultation  — deep 
the  cry  of  despair.  Hush!  Those  shouts  cease — those  groans  are 
smothered.  The  conqueror  stops  in  his  course  —  mingled  horror  and 
wonder  seize  the  combatants.  The  affrighted  seer  raises  his  hands  in 
adjuration  to  the  skies,  deprecating  the  divine  wrath.  The  arm  ready 
to  strike,  &lls  paralyzed  with  fear  —  the  dying  turn  round  in  their  last 
agonies  to  witness  the  miracle.  Every  eye  is  turned  on  high,  and 
every  hand  points  to  the  portentous  phenomenon.  Behold  a  veil  is 
drawn  slowly  over  the  sun  I  An  unearthly  light  illumines  the  scene. 
Man  gazes  on  the  countenance  of  his  fellow,  aind  shrinks  back  from  its 
ghastly  hue.  Darkness  follows,  and  either  army  retires  from  the  field, 
filled  with  wonder  and  awe.     The  gods  forbade  the  contest* 

How  beautiful  to  see  a  reliance  upon  the  watchfulness,  and  a  recog- 
nition of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Creator,  thus  evincing  their  power, 
though  erroneously,  in  remote  antiquity  —  separating  armies  m  the 
heat  of  battle,  and  checking  the  uplifted  weapon  of  victory  I 

Eclipses,  particularly  when  total,  were  ever  regarded  with  terror, 
and  considered  as  special  interpositions.  Ancient  history  shows  a  uni- 
versal credence  in  this  opinion.  An  account  of  one  of  these,  is  other- 
wise somewhat  interesting,  from  its  affording  an  instance  of  wit  and 
presence  of  mind  in  a  renowned  captain.  Agathocles,  determining  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  realms  of  the  enemy,  sailed  from  Sicily  ibr 
Africa,  with  a  large  army.  At  the  moment  of  departure,  the  sun  was 
eclipsed,  which  so  daunted  the  spirit  of  his  troops  that  they  were  irreso- 
lute whether  or  not  to  embark  on  the  expedition.  '  An  eclipse  betokens 
change,  and  good-fortune  will  desert  Carthacre,'  exclaimed  the  ready 
chief  Reassured,  they  sat  out  with  good-will,  firmly  confiding  in  the 
interpretation  —  nor  did  the  result  invalidate  th^rediction. 

But  Thales  f  and  his  science  gave  a  blow  to  this  faith,  and  the  calcu- 
lation of  eclipses,  confirmed  by  their  occurrence  nearly  at  the  time 
foretold,  eventually  struck  a  mighty  link  from  the  chain  oi  superstition. 
Long  after  the  knowledge  of  these  calculations  became  prevalent 
among  the  intelligent,  comets,  rarely  of  a  size  to  attract  attention, 
occasionally  varying  in  appearance,  so  that  no  connexion  between  their 
successive  returns  could  be  established  with  facility,  were  still  watched 
with  curiosity  and  consternation. 

When  important  events  occupy  our  whole  thought,  how  easy  to 
connect  with  them  every  incident !  Hence  a  comet,  which  appeared  at 
the  time,  was  said  to  have  announced  the  death  of  Julius  Cssar ;  another, 
which,  at  this  day,  presents  one  of  the  proudest  triumphs  of  science,  the 
birth  of  Mithridates,  and  one  in  1906,  the  great  plague.  Indeed,  all 
which  have  been  observed,  even  to  a  very  modem  date,  have  been 
viewed  in  the  same  light. 

We  have  mentioned  the  probable  origin  of  this  feeling  ;  and  cannot 
wonder,  therefore,  that  one  so  much  in  accordance  with  the  other  opi- 


•  Rollin.    Hist.  Persians.  t  About  500  years  B.  C. 
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nions  of  the  ancients,  should  have  heen  generally  disdcminated.  It  was 
the  natural  result  of  the  ambition  of  the  imagination  to  explain  &icts, 
when  Philosophy  faltered,  and  Science  confe^ed  her  ignorance.  Nor 
did  Christianity  dispel  it.  Taught  to  expect  a  day  when  the  heavens 
would  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll,  and  to  look  for  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah  in  celestial  signs,  the  early  Christians  had  nothing  in  their 
creed  to  estrange  them  from  this  belief  As  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  crept  into  existence,  and  increased  in  magnitude  ;  as  the  picto- 
rial grandeur  of  the  Greek  and  the  gorgeous  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
worship  reduced  religion  to  a  pomp,  and  the  Christian  to  a  blind  bigot, 
the  priest  sought  glsidly  to  magnify  his  power,  by  appeals  to  fear  and 
ignorance.  When  unlettered  cardinals  condemned  the  Father  of  Astro- 
nomy to  torture  and  a  prison,  because  he  did  not  believe  that  *  the  pro- 
position that  the  sun  is  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  immoveable  from 
Its  place,  is  absurd,  philosophically  false,  and  formally  heretical,  because 
it  is  expressly  contrary  to  tne  Scriptures,'  *  we  can  easily  imagine,  that 
priestcraft  would  eagerly  grasp  at  every  instrument,  artificial  or  natural, 
to  strengthen  its  power,  and  perpetuate  its  tyranny.  Accordingly  in  the 
eleventh  century,  it  became  a  prevalent  idea  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  approaching.  It  was  usual  to  begin  charters  with  *  As  the  world  is 
now  drawing  to  its  close  ;'  and  one  of  Otho's  armies,  on  the  happening 
of  an  eclipse,  actually  thought  the  last  day  had  come,  and  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  dispersed. 

Time  passed  on.  The  fires  were  lighted  on  the  altars  of  knowledge 
and  philosophy,  and  thought  was  unshackled  by  the  reformation.  And 
yet  we  hear  an  author,  otherwise  intelligent,  remarking  of  the  comet  of 
1410,  that  •  it  was  like  a  two-edged  sword,  and  portended  many  mis- 
chiefs and  calamities  that  happened  both  in  the  East  and  West.'  Ano- 
ther, noticing  the  death  of  Mr.  Cotton,  in  1652,  mentions  a  comet,  which 
about  that  time  disappeared  —  *  it  being  a  very  signal  testimony,  that 
God  had  then  removed  a  bright  star,  a  burning  and  shining  light  out  of 
the  heaven  of  his  church  here,  into  glory  above.'  * 

Another  century  elapsed,  rich  in  astronomical  biography.  Cassini, 
Halley,  and  Newton,  succeeded  Kepler  and  Graiileo.  Strong  philoso- 
phic minds  examined  these  objects  of  terror,  through  the  medium  of  a 
more  perfect  practical  astronomy :  they  were  investigated  by  the  scru- 
tiny of  a  close  observation  and  comparison,  by  the  keen  glance,  pene- 
trating sagacity,  and  grasping  thought  of  genius,  till  at  last,  with  hardly 
sufficient  premises  to  justify  the  conclusion,  the  return  of  the  comet  of 
1683  was  predicted.  Nearly  seventy-six  years  afterward,  and  the  pre- 
diction was  fulfilled. 

What  a  proud  era  in  the  history  of  humanity !  Not  because  we  can 
penetrate  into  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens,  and  explain  its  laws  ;  not 
because  we  can  wing  our  flight  beyond  earth,  and  feel  that  distance  is 
no  barrier  to  intellect :  No !  But  because  unaided,  self-moved,  and  self- 
sustained,  we  have  swept  over  the  long  established  chimeras  of  the 
imagination.  They  were  the  birth  of  our  nature,  perverted  by  igno- 
rance.    From  the  bosom  of  that  nature,  nursed  by  science,  comes  a 

*  Extract  froln  the  Galileo  documents,  brought  from  Rome  to  Paris,  by  order  of 
Napoleon, 
t  New-England  Memorial 
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brighter  spirit,  which  ends  the  reign  of  delusion.  Hence  arises  the 
great  and  enduring  glory  of  these  discoveries.  We  exult  in  them,  be- 
cause they  are  witnesses  that  nothing  mean  and  ignoble  can  stand 
before  the  sure  and  onward  course  of  the  mind,  when  left  to  its  own 
impulses  and  aspirations. 

These  triumphs  of  study  and  of  knowledge  tell  us  of  progression  — 
of  the  influence  of  the  intellectual  over  the  destiny  of  the  moral  man. 
They  are  testimonies  that  science  is  an  atmosphere  of  oxys^en,  in  which 
bigotry  becomes  purified,  error  corrected,  superstition  enlightened,  and 
thougnt  burns  purer  and  brighter.  Soaring  in  this  element,  we  can 
look  back  upon  the  past,  separate  the  light  of  truth  from  the  baneful 
exhalations  of  ignorance,  and  advance  to  the  future,  clothed  in  the  pano- 
ply of  experience. 

It  is  not  with  a  vain  glory  we  should  exult  in  this  elevation.  Ab- 
stractly considered,  these  discoveries  are  of  little  value.  Their  only 
use  is  human  improvement.  Contemplated  in  any  other  view,  they  are 
robbed  of  their  halo.  As  falls  a  monarch  when  tyrannizing  over  a  free 
people,  so  knowledge,  misdirected  to  unworthy  ends,  and  unproductive 
of  utility,  stands  stripped  of  its  glory  and  its  crown —  an  inanimate  statue. 

And  one  great  utility  is  in  the  reflection,  that  wrong  opinions,  though 
ever  so  strongly  based,  must  perish.  With  the  diffusion  of  this  belief| 
imposture  will  become  rare,  theories  will  be  cautiously  scanned  before 
adoption,  and  we  can  glide  down  the  stream  of  time,  satisfied  that  man 
will  eventually  be  disenthralled  from  every  false  faith,  and  erect  the 
proudest  monuments  of  his  progression  upon  their  ruins.  From  such 
rich  fields  of  contemplation,  we  rise  wiser  and  better  ;  we  see  the  small 
opaque  bubble  of  human  life  slowly  expand  into  transparent  beauty, 
and  we  feel  assured  that  it  will  at  last,  buoyant  and  elastic,  increasing 
in  brightness,  and  decked  with  a  thousand  hues,  float  upward  into  a 
purer  atmosphere.  ▲. 


THE  SLEEPING  CHERU& 

Bright  cherub!  from  what  holy  sphere 

Hast  thou  descended  to  our  eartn  7 
Comest  thou  the  widow*B  heart  to  cheer  — 
To  check  the  friendless  orphan's  tear  7 

Or  dost  thou  come  to  bless  the  birth 
Of  some  pure  beine,  who  like  thee, 
Is  heir  to  immortuity  7 

Within  yon  pearly  cloud  enshrined. 

With  orow  serene,  and  fair  as  Heaven  — 

With  folded  wing,  and  cheek  reclined. 

And  bright  curls  floating  in  the  wind  — 
Thou  secmest  a  blissful  vision  given 

Of  that  celestial  world  above, 

Where  ail  is  harmony  and  love. 

I  would  not,  were  it  in  my  power, 

Awake  thee  from  thy  blest  repose  — 
But  I  would  watch  that  balmy  noun 
When  thou,  like  Morning's  earliest  ftowefi 

Shouldst  first  those  dewy  lids  unclose, 
To  caich  the  beam  that  lights  thine  eye. 
Reflected  from  a  purer  sky. 

Ktm-Tork,  February  1 1836.  k.  a.  w. 
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FIBSTLINOS. 


nUT  IIVMBSS. 


*  The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be  the  firstlings  of  my  hand.' 

Bhakstbarb. 
MY   FIRST    PUNCH. 

It  was  a  favorite  thesis  with  the  German  illuminati,  that  man  was 
indehted  to  the  dominant  power  of  either  element  in  his  composition  for 
all  his  varieties  of  temperament.  The  hot  and  sanguine  had  a  flare- 
up  too  much  of  the  Persian^s  god ;  the  watery  trihe  were  *  &lse,  uncer- 
tain as  the  waves ;'  thick-headed  men,  the  gnomes  of  life,  were  *  heavy, 
cloddy  earth  ;'  the  light  and  volatile,  were  air-sustained.  By  the 
authority  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  we  have  now  a  fifth  element,  steam ; 
and  the  properties  of  the  possessed  are  a  go-ahead  propensity  to  annihi- 
late time  and  space,  rule  the  world,  and  drink  hot  whiskey  punch. 

I  could  prose  forever  in  praise  of  punch  I  I  reverence  a  punch- 
drinker.  When  a  man  utters  those  cahalistic  words,  *  What  say  you  to 
a  pitcher  of  punch  V  my  heart  naturally  warms  toward  him :  there  is 
a  yearning  of  the  spirit,  a  mixing  of  the  agreeahles  of  nature.  Your 
true  punch-drinker  is  anv  thinp^  hut  a  sot ;  he  is  a  virtuoso  in  vinosity , 
and  sips  his  punch  as  a  lady  sips  her  chocolate,  enjoying  the  heavenly 
elegance  of  its  taste,  sniffing  the -aroma  of  its  steaming  fume,  and 
experiencing,  in  &ct,  an  indescrihahle  thrill  of  delight  whenever  a 
proper  concoction  trickle^  over  the  organs  of  deglutition  : 

*  Tis  the  true  old  aunim  potabile, 
Gilding  life  when  it  wears  shabbily.' 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  write  a  good  epic,  mix  a  decent  salad,  or  brew 
a  pitcher  of  proper  punch.  But  few  of  us  are  blest  with  that  exquisite 
perception  of  palate  requisite  to  appreciate  a  correct  mixture ;  and  some 
sediment  molasses  and  the  refuse  lemons,  with  a  bucket  of  water  stirred 
up  in  an  old  rum  cask,  is  liquor  good  enough  for  the  brutalized  taste  of 
an  habitual  drinker.  We  do  occasionally  meet  with  a  swallowable 
article  at  the  first-rate  taverns ;  but  too  generally,  their  punch  is  like 
Desdemona, 

'  So  8wed  that  the  sense  aches  at  it.' 

A  Stale,  emaciated,  bilious-looking  lemon,  smashed  into  eternal  squash, 
and  smothered  in  dirty  steam  sugar,  with  a  terrific  dose  of  some  vile 
distilment  called  whiskey,  form  the  chief  components  of  that  hot  nasti- 
ness  which  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  punch.  The  preponderance 
of  saccharine  matter  may  be  agreeable  to  the  vulgar  palate,  but  the 
true  punch  potator  scorns  the  foul  abortion.  Let  us  teach  the  million 
how  to  appreciate  good  punch ;  and  like  Coriolanus, 

'  Pluck  out  the  multitudinous  ton^e, 


Nor  let  them  Uck  the  sweet  which  is  theu*  poison.' 

Punch  is  antique.  It  is  asserted  that  the  renowned  Lacedaemonian 
black  broth  was  nothing  more  than  a  decoction  of  *  Mocha's  berry  from 
Arabia  pure,'  and  the  boasted  virtues  of  that  classical  soup  of  nigrity 
are  equalled  at  least  by  the  head-clearins^,  nerve-bracing,  qualm-curing 
beverage  called  coffee ;  and  I  believe,  also,  upon  internal  evidence,  that 
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the  celebrnted  Oljrmpian  dew,  termed  nectar  by  the  Immortals,  was 
nothing  more  than  the  celebrated  mountain  dew,  called  whiskey  by  the 
mortals.  Jupiter  quaffed  it  from  a  Marmorean  vase,  handed  to  him  by 
Hebe,  a  graceful  beauty,  in  a  loose  Grecian  undress ;  her  long  flowing 
hair  curling  like  vine  tendrils  over  the  polished  ivory  of  her  immortid 
bosom ;  or,  wafted  by  her  ambrosial  breath,  reposing  in  twisted  loveli- 
ness on  her  celestial  shoulder ;  her  cerulean  eyes  but  half  unclosed, 
evincing  the  delicious  languor  of  her  temperament ;  her  rose-bud  lips 
beaming  with  the  truest  nectar,  which  not  even  Jupiter  dare  sip.  Can 
enjoyment  be  better  pictured,  than  in  thus  lying  upon  a  gum-elastic, 
cloud-stuffed  couch,  and  having  whiskey  punch  banded  to  us  by  such 
a  creature,  full  of  youth  and  beauty,  and  *  nods,  and  becks,  and  wreath- 
ed smiles,  such  as  dwell  on  Hebe's  cheek  V  If  Jove,  the  immortal 
enjoyed  it,  why  should  not  we  mortals  be  Jovial  T 

*  But  how,'  say  you,  *  do  we  know  that  punch  was  the  veritable  £iccola- 
tion  drank  in  the  *  cloud  capt  towers'  by  the  Olympian  dynasty  )'  I  ask, 
does  any  body  know  to  the  contrary  ?  When  the  destruction  of  Troy 
broke  up  the  Polytheistical  party,  Venus  conducted  her  Son  .^Elneas  to 
the  shores  of  Carthage,  a  Phcenician  colony,  which,  like  some  other 
colonies  I  could  name,  set  up  in  business  for  herself,  and  proved  a  stout 
rival  to  the  mother  land.  Venus  requested  her  brother  Bacchus  to  do 
the  civil  thing  by  her  son,  af\er  his  long  tempestuous  voyage.  Bacchus 
was  rather  a  &vorite  with  the  Tyrians,  for  they  had  taken  the  hint  of 
their  celebrated  purple  dye  from  the  color  of  the  nebulosities  on  his 
nose  —  eruptions,  which,  as  an  Irishman  would  say,  proceeded  from 
the  'crater.'  By  advice  and  instruction  of  the  s^od,  queen  Dido  mixed 
up  for  the  son  of  Ilion  a  horn  or  two  of  something  stifil^  to  cheer  him 
after  the  fetigues  of  the  sea.  All  this  is  beautifully  told  by  Virgil  in 
the  first  book  of  the  JEneid :  Punch  is  the  real  *  latictm  LffOttrnque, 
the  positive  *  honorem  laticum  in  tnensam,^  that  Dido  infelix  gave  to 
JUius  Venftris  in  a  bowl  of  gold,  jewel-gemmed,  and  the  Danianian 
wanderer,  liking  the  swizzle,  *  haiisit  spumantem  pateram.^ 

JEneas  and  his  Trojans  took  the  receipt  with  them  into  Italy;  it 
became  a  fashionable  drink  in  Rome ;  and  many  an  old  Trojan  of  the 
present  day  prefers  Roman  punch  to  all  other  potations. 

Punch  progressed  with  population.  When  the  Milesians  first  settled 
in  Ireland,  they  disseminatea  the  precious  gift,  and  whiskey  punch  has 
continued  the  natural  imbibition  in  the  Emerald  Isle. 

The  useful  arts  were  taught  to  mortals  by  the  gods :  shall  we  insnh 
the  memories  of  the  departed,  by  supposing  them  deficient  in  the  ele- 
gancies of  life  7  And  what  can  be  more  elegant  an  art  than  punch-making 
in  all  its  proprieties  ?  Flora,  who  extracted  the  essence  of  flowers,  onr 
modem  honey,  for  the  support  of  these  etherialities,  was  created  Presi* 
dential  Directress  of  the  Royal  Arcadian  Manuftictory  of  Ambrosia, 
and  Ceres  was  directed  to  distil  a  grateful  liquid  from  her  produce,  as 
a  grateful  accompaniment  in  the  way  of  drink.  Ceres  was  much 
worshipped  in  Egypt,  then  a  great  corn  country ;  and  when  its  countless 
hieroglyphs  are  deciphered,  we  shall  find  that  punch  was  known  in 
Egypt  from  the  days  of  the  shepherd  kings,  consequently  long  before 
the  Latins  had  any  intimacy  with  it  This,  being  but  surmise,  must  not 
be  received  before  the  undoubted  authority  I  have  adduced  of  its  Sido- 
nian  origin ;  but  if  Bacchus  gave  the  recipe  to  Dido,  why  should  not 
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Ceres  make  her  priests  acquainted  with  the  heavenly  compound? 
Priests  have  al>¥aYS  been  &mou8  for  their  intimacy  with  the  gooa  things 
of  life,  and  most  likely  the  goddess  took  a  private  tumbler  with  some 
ardent  spirited  young  priest  during  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  —  and  why  not  ?  Mahomet  drank  sherbet  with  a  very  delight- 
ful and  lady-like  party  of  angels,  in  one  of  the  sky  parlors  in  the  seventh 
heaven. 

A  young  cockney  friend  has  suggested  an  idea  that  the  drink  brewed 
by  Ceres  for  the  immortals  was  most  likely  ale  or  porter,  because  she 
was  the  daughter  of  ^Ops;  but  the  mere  notion  of  these  spiritualized 
essences  gulping  down  ponderous  draughts  of  heavy  wet,  is  too  exten- 
sively ridiculous.  Puncn  is  the  only  nectar.  At  one  time  I  thought 
that  Helen's  nepenthe  was  nothing  more  than  punch,  but  upon  close 
examination  into  Sanchoniathon,  Pausanias,  Diodorus  Siculus,  ei  hoc 
genus  omne,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  strong  green  tea. 

Professor  Porson  once  exhibited  his  mnemonicals,  by  quoting  some 
five  or  six  hundred  lines  of  Greek  to  pro^e  that  the  ancients  drank 
ardent  spirits.  From  whence  the  learned  academician  made  his  extracts, 
I  know  not,  or  I  should  be  happy  to  give  them  for  the  edification  of 
my  readers ;  but  I  remember  our  old  dog-Latin  saying  at  college,  when, 
as  a  punishment  for  our  peccadilloes,  we  had  an  apposition  of  one  or 
two  hundred  lines  to  get  by  heart  from  the  Iliad.  Tne  lines  were  soon 
learnt,  spouted,  and  forgotten,  and  a  noggin  of  nice  at  night  paid  us  for 
our  troubles,  as  we  said : 

'  Punchot  curabile  eachum  Iliad.'    {HI  J  h€ul.) 

Few,  very  few  ladies  know  how  to  mix  drinkable  punch.  This  is 
really  a  strange  affair,  for  the  charmers  generally  impart  a  fragrance 
and  a  beauty  to  all  they  touch,  A  lovely  mass  of  contrarieties  them- 
selves, it  is  curious  they  cannot  mix  the  opposites  so  intimately  as  to 
form  splendid  punch.  One  sweet  creature  smothers  everv  other  taste 
in  saccnarine  matter ;  another,  soured  by  her  husband's  neglect,  or  quar- 
relling with  her  leman-love,  kills  us  by  excessive  acidity.  One  feir 
lady,  with  spirit  disproportioned  to  her  means,  presents  us  with  a  tum- 
bler of  strong  and  stiff,  that  would  drive  us  blue  as  blazes,  did  we  dare 
to  lubricate  our  larynx ;  while  another,  meek  and  timid  as  the  light 
gazelle,  drowns  even  the  name  of  spirit  in  the  limpid  stream,  and  gives 
us  a  practical  lecture  upon  sobriety,  with  the  glass  oelow  zero,  our  blood 
froze  up,  and  our  feelings  requiring  a  more  than  gentle  thaw,  before  we 
can  recognise  ourselves  as  at  all  connected  with  humanity. 

Billy  Shakspcare  was  a  punch  drinker.  He  tells  us  to  *  do  our 
spiriting  gently  ;*  to  make  *  a  heavenly  mingle,'  and  amalgamate  *  the 
opposites  of  those  repairing  natures.'  llis  works  form  the  most  splendid 
ana  delightful  bowl  of  punch  ever  offered  to  ungrateful  man  ;  yet  many 
havethouo^ht  that  they  could  mend  the  brewage,  or  pretended  to  discover 
tastes  and  peculiarities  which  the  cognoscent  concoctor  never  gave. 
Davenant,  his  surmised  son,  Nahum  Tate,  and  Colley  Gibber,  first  mud- 
dled the  heavenly  stuff,  by  dipping  in  their  rascally  tin  pots.  Da\'y 
Garrick  busied  himself  over  the  bowl,  and  conceitedly  thought  he  could 
improve  it  •  he  fiuled,  of  course,  but  drank  so  deep  of  the  nectar  of 
nature,  and  so  successfully  elucidated  the  Qualities  of  the  bowl,  that  he 
was  forgiven  the  iniquity  of  meddling.  Tnen  sledge-hammer  Johnson, 
bladC'lener  Steevens,  obfuscating  Warburton,  Malone,  Rees,  and  a  string 
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of  et  ceteras,  gathered  round  the  bowl,  like  a  coroner's  inquest  round 
an  unfortunate  corpus.  The  leyiathan  knocked  away  at  the  punch  with 
a  preponderation  of  ponderous  verbosity,  while  the  other  ruffians 
amused  themselves  by  carrying  off  as  many  of  the  lumps  of  sugar  as 
they  could  find.  Young  Ireland  mixed  up  a  small  jug  full  of  his  own, 
and  passed  it  off  as  a  portion  of  the  original  liquor — two  or  three  old 
women  got  tipsy  over  it,  before  the  public  found  out  it  was  not  the  right 
sort  of  stuff  Then  that  never-to-be-sufficicntly-whipped-enough  rascal, 
objectionable-parts-expunging  Bowdler,  insisted  upon  extracting  the 
spirit  and  fire.to  please  the  palates  of  some  temperance  topers.  Foor 
Zachariah  Jackson,  whose  weak  brain  was  turned  by  the  fumes  of  the 
bowl,  wished  us  to  believe  that  it  was  not  imperial  punch,  but  beer, 
flat,  insipid,  table  beer. 

If  Shakspeare  had  written  in  the  unknown  tongues,  he  could  not 
have  had  more  expositors  and  commentators.  A  gentleman  has  lately 
discovered  that  he  was  an  anti-amalgamationist,  and  wrote  Othello  to 
prove  that  niggers  will  kill  white  wives  I  This  person  must  haVe  for- 
gotten that  the  Moors  were  eminently  conspicuous  amongst  the  chivalry 
of  the  middle  ages  —  that  their  exploits  are  celebrated  in  thousands  of 
popular  romances  —  and  that  the  present  nobility  of  Spain,  confessedly 
the  haughtiest  portion  of  Europe's  aristocracy,  boast  of  their  Moorish 
blood,  and  proudly  trace  their  genealoey  to  some  illustrious  chieftain 
among  their  victors,  during  the  nine  nundred  years  that  Spain  was 
occupied  by  the  Moors. 

The  stocking-maker's  puff  was  more  ingenious.  He  said,  that  all 
the  horrors  of  that  woful  tragedy  would  have  been  prevented,  if  Desde- 
mona  had  purchased  Othello  a  dozen  nair  of  worsted  hose.  Had  he 
not  have  caught  cold,  the  fatal  handkerchief  would  not  have  been 
required  —  the  jealousy  would  have  wanted  confirmation,  and  the  smo- 
therings, stickings,  and.  stabbings,  would  not  have  been  wanted  at  all. 

I  beg  leave  to  produce  an  emendation  of  my  own.  Shakspeare's 
play  of  *  Troilus  and  Cressida'  is  seldom  enacted ;  but  in  Act  III.,  Scene 
II.,  there  is  a  passage  which  has  occupied  a  deal  of  my  attention.  I  was 
unable  to  discover  the  meaning,  till,  one  evening,  it  flashed  upon  me  in 
the  magic  syllable  bf — punch  !  Troilus  is  coming  to  his  rendezvous 
with  the  fair  Cressid,  and  to  conciliate  the  damsel,  brings  her  a  pitcher 
of  fuming  punch.  We  have  nothing  to  do,  as  the  commentators  say, 
but  simply  insert  the  stage  direction,  *  Enter  Troilus,  with  a  pitcher  of 
funchy  and  then  the  sense  is  complete.  Voila!  This  is  Troilus' 
soliloquy : 

*  Th'  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet 
That  it  enchants  my  sense.    What  will  it  be 
When  the  wat'ry  palate  tastes,  indeed, 
This  thrice-reptUed  nectar  ?  Death,  I  fear  me; 
Swoonins  destruction,  or  some  joy  too  fine, 
Too  subtle  potent,  tuned  too  ^larp  in  aweetness, 
For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers.' 

That  this  passage  alludes  to  punch,  is  '  made  easy  to  the  meanest  capa- 
city.' To  proceed  in  proof  The  lady  stops  short  in  a  speech,  and  is 
evidently  looking  into  the  pitcher.     Troilus  says : 
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*  What  too  curious  dreg  espies  my  lady 
In  the  fountain  of  our  loveT 
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That  is,  *  What  see  you  in  the  pitcher  f  She  replies : 

*  More  dregs  than  water,  if  my  feaiB  have  eyes.' 

Troilus  had  not  brewed  proper  punch ;  and  though  ladies  are  unable 
to  mix  it,  they  know  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  do  justice  to  the  heavenly 
fluid  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity.  In  the  present  case,  Gressid 
drinks  some  six  or  seven  tumblers,  and  begins  to  find  her  speech : 

'  Boldness  comes  to  me  now.  and  brings  me  heart 
Prince  Troilus,  I  have  lovea  you  day  and  night' 

Then  she  tells  her  lover  to  make  her  hold  her  tongue —  says  she  speaks 
she  knows  not  what  —  finishes  the  pitcher,  and  consents  to  her  own 
undoing  in  a  strain  most  redolent  of  punch. 

I  shall  never  fors^et  my  first  punch.  I  had,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
oecasionally  '  drank  of  the  wine  of  the  vine  benign,'  but  punch  had 
been  a  forbidden  draught,  an  unattainable  desire.  In  Francesco  Redi's 
beautiful  dithyrambic,  *  Bacco  in  Toscana,'  or  rather  the  translation  in 
Leiffh  Hunt's  own  janty  manner,  are  a  few  lines  describing  most  accu- 
rately my  sensations  under  my  first  punch : 

'When  I  feel  it  gurgling,  murmuring 

Down  my  throat  and  my  eesophagus^ 
Something,  an'  I  know  not  what. 

Strangely  tickleth  my  sarcophagus. 
Something  easy  of  perception. 
But  by  no  means  of  description.' 

I  was  sent,  when  scarcely  seventeen,  on  a  visit  to  my  maternal  uncle, 
who  was  quietly  nibbling  '  the  remainder  biscuit'  of  his  life  in  indo- 
lence and  ease,  not  many  miles  from  the  rectilinear  city.  He  had  for- 
merly been  captain  of  a  privateer,  and  but  few  years  have  elapsed  since 
his  dag-stafT  stood  perpendicularly  proud  *  on  the  margin  of  fair  Schuyl- 
kill's water,'  in  the  centre  of  a  little  mound  which  knobbed  the  end  of 
the  green  slope  or  strip  of  lawn  leading  from  the  river  to  the  dwelling 
house.  On  tne  anniversary  of  the  declaration,  the  enemies'  evacuation, 
capitulation,  and  subjugation,  the  old  hero  gave  the  bunting  to  the 
breeze,  and  the  floating  of  the  federated  stars  in  the  morning  air  gave 
the  neighborhood  a  goodly  token  of  a  holiday. 

'  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,'  saith  the  Psalmist,  and  my  rela- 
tive, with  a  marvellous  propensity  to  match-making,  endeavoured  to 
impress  the  truth  of  the  above  axiom  upon  the  minds  of  all  his  neigh- 
bors and  firiends  who  had  not  disposed  of  their  *  unhoused,  free  condi- 
tion.' He  was  not  backward  in  espousing  the  principles  he  professed : 
he  was  the  jolly  widower  of  a  thira  wife,  and  openly  avowed  his  inten- 
tion of  completing  the  connubial  quartette.  His  inquisitorial  optics 
had  discovered  a  fitting  object  in  the  person  of  a  young  widow  who 
resided  vis-a-vis  to  my  uncle,  but  preferred  a  iite-d-tiie  with  a  dashing 
major  who  was  many  years  my  uncle's  junior.  So  desirous  was  he 
that  every  body  within  his  vortex  should  be  mated,  that  he  compelled  an 
ancient  Hungarian,  who  ofliciated  as  gardener,  to  marry  his  Scotch 
housekeeper :  they  disagreed,  of  course,  and  the  locality  was  daily  rife 
with  rows  in  broken  English,  and  Celtic  and  Sclavonian  guttural 
grumblings. 

My  uncle  was  an  unwelcome  visiter,  generally,  at  the  houses  of  his 

,  acquaintances.     The  old  people  feared  his  hymeneal  propensities,  and 

the  young  disliked  his  system  of  interference  in  all  love  matters.     A 
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shot  in  the  knee  proved  the  prowess  of  an  ofiended  fiuher,  who  hid 
challenged  my  match-making  nunkey  for  harbouring  his  daughter, 
who,  at  my  relative's  iostigation,  wedded  herself  to  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness, in  the  shape  of  a  peripatetic  lecturer  on  astronomy,  whose  stock 
in  trade  consisted  of  a  broken  orrery,  two  handsome  legs,  half  a  micro- 
scope, a  smooth  discourse,  a  maffic  lantern,  and  an  unquenchable  thirst 
The  bullet  gave  my  uncle  a  halt  in  his  walk,  but  did  not  impede  his 
progress  in  connubilization.  Even  the  animals  about  his  grounds  wert 
paired,  and  a  stupid  old  fi^oose,  who  pined  after  her  gander  that  had  been 
worried  by  a  mastiflC  ana  refused  to  mate  again,  was  hung  out  of  hand, 
as  a  sacrifice  to  Hymen  and  my  uncle's  whim. 

*  Well,  Frank,'  said  my  uncle,  on  my  arrival,  *  I  guess  you  found 
the  wind  rather  cool  on  your  weather  quarter  this  raw  day.  The  little 
bay  pony  holds  her  own  well  —  a  good  little  craft,  well-timbered,  and 
sails  free.  Belay  there  with  the  raulin  of  that  curtain ;  trice  it  up  a 
trifle  higher,  that  as  I  sit  here  I  may  see  if  Major  Dobkins  fires  nis 
usual  evening  salute  at  widow  Brown's  door.  I  rather  think  there's 
something  in  the  wind  there,  for  he  cut  his  stick  at  seven  beJls  instead 
of  stoppinc^  well  on  to  the  middle  watch.  If  there  should  be  a  screw 
loose,  and  he  be  turned  out  of  the  service,  I'll  tip  the  widow  a  broadside 
myself  this  very  night.  Now  come  to  an  anchor  alongside  here  — 
no,  no ;  slew  more  to  the  starboard,  for  I  want  to  put  my  game  leg  on 
that  stool.     That  will  do.     Now,  then,  how  old  are  you  V 

*  Seventeen,  next  month,  said  I,'  timidly. 

'  Why,  what  a  lazy  loblolly  boy  you  must  be,  not  to  think  of  getting 
spliced  before  this  I' 

*  Getting  what,  uncle  ?' 

*  Spliced.  Splicing,  Sir,  is  joining  the  ftig  ends  of  two  useless  ropes 
into  one,  and  making  useful  what  otherwise  would  have  been  expenaed 
as  old  oakum.     A  good  splice  is  the  pride  of  an  old  sailor's  heart.' 

*  What  useless  piece  of  old  rope  do  you  wish  to  splice  me  to.  Sir  ?' 

*  No  grinning  or  sneering  here,  you  young  powder-monkey  !  Have 
you  tumbled  into  love  yet?'  '     , 

*  In  love  ?  —  oh,  no,  Sir,'  said  I,  with  a  bashful  chuckle. 

*  Then  fall  in,  directly,  d'ye  hear  ?     You  know  Epsy  Parbar  V 

*  What,  that  tall,  ugly  gawky?' 

*  Who  said  she  was  pretty  ?  Ugly  women  make  the  best  wives. 
My  first  rib  looked  like  an  old  Creek  squaw  with  the  small-pox,  yet  she 
was  the  best  of  the  lot.' 

'  But  Miss  Epsy  is  antique  enough  to  be  my  mother,'  said  I,  most 
valiantly. 

*  Better  able  to  look  after  such  a  child  as  you,  and  convoy  you  safe 
across  the  troubled  sea  of  life.  My  little  woman,  who  has  just  gone 
to  Davy's  locker,  was  not  older  than  you  are  now  when  we  got 
spliced,  and  I  guess  that  Miss  Epsy  has  not  been  rated  on  the  ship's 
books  of  life  so  long  as  I  have.' 

*  But,  my  dear  uncle ' 

*  No  palaver,  or  I  '11  mast-head  you.  You  are  my  heir,  you  know. 
I  've  had  three  wives,  but  no  chicks ;  I  'm  not  so  old  a  rooster  but  I  can 
mate  a^in,  and  then,  perhaps,  a  chickabiddy  of  my  own  may  knock 
you  oflT  your  perch.  If  you  pair  oflf  with  Epsy,  I  '11  do  the  handsome 
thing  by  you,  even  if  I  shoula  couple  again  the  following  week.    So 
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leave  off  twiddling  your  thumbs,  and  stretch  away  for  Epsy's  hoiue; 
and  &11  in  love  directly.  I  've  telegraphed  her  of  your  intention :  she 
expects  your  arrival ;  go  and  report  yourself;  come  back  in  the  evening 
to  me,  and  I  will  brew  you  a  stiff  north-wester,  and  spin  you  a  yum 
over  our  cigars.* 

Like  an  obedient  child,  I  sallied  forth,  and  prepared  to  execute  the 
commands  of  my  dictatorial  uncle.  Had  remonstrances  been  likely  to 
succeed,  I  was  unable  to  offer  any,  so  completely  did  his  assumption  of 
authority  deter  me  from  daring  to  dispute  even  the  propriety  of  his 
wish.  I  was  the  only  son  of  a  widowed  mother,  who  was  merely 
existing  on  the  remains  of  her  husband^s  effects.  My  uncle  had  signi- 
fied his  intention  of  leaving  me  the  bulk  of  his  property,  and  I  knew 
that  the  slightest  infraction  of  his  orders  would  totally  exclude  me  from 
his  will  and  walls. 

I  found  my  intended  bride  even  more  disagreeable  than  I  had  pictured 
her  in  my  mind.  Her  small  ferrety  eyes  were  deeply  set  in  a  little 
bullet-shaped  head  which  surmounted  a  long  scraggy  throat  Her 
nose  was  of  that  shape  familiarly  termed  ace-of-clubs,  and  seemed  abso- 
lutely turning  itself  up  in  digust  at  the  aperture  underneath  it,  called,  in 
courtesy,  a  mouth  —  an  immense  orifice,  ^rnished  with  two  or  three 
grave-stone  looking  teeth ;  while  down  tne  *  sear  and  yellow  cheeks' 
several  rat-tail,  lanky  twists  of  hair  were  dangling  in  melancholy  lim- 
bemess,  but  in  the  nearest  approach  to  a  curl  that  Epsy  could  persuade 
them  to  assume. 

Pen  de  gens  savent  iire  vitux.  Miss  Parbar  had  been  so  long 
making  up  her  mind  to  own  to  thirty,  that  she  had  passed  forty  at  a 
hand  gallop,  and  was  still  careering  most  joyously  on  her  way. 

Dressed  in  a  studied  deshabille,  and  shaking  back  the  elfish  love-locks 
which  adorned 

'  The  time-worn  temples  of  that  ancient  land,' 

my  lengthy  love  received  me  with  an  affectation  of  maiden  timidity, 
peeping  at  me  through  the  fingers  of  the  hand  with  which  she  shaded 
ner  pi^s  twinklers,  and  speaking  in  a  girlish  treble,  with  much  sim- 
pering and  giggling. 

Ladies,  if  I  have  rudely  delineated  this  unit  of  your  species,  impute 
to  it  the  anti-erasable  depth  of  my  despair  —  to  a  devoted  veneration,  a 
passionate  respect  for  all  your  fascinating  sex;  a  respect  which  this 
Medusan  Venus  was  endeavouring  to  subvert  in  its  infancy,  by  proving 
that  there  did  exist  one  woman  in  this  world  whom  it  was  possible  to 
hate! 

I  was  not  in  love,  as  I  had  truly  told  my  uncle ;  but  like  every  enthu- 
siastic lad  of  seventeen,  I  had  pictured  to  myself  an  ideality  of  beauty, 
grace,  and  youth,  which  I  expected  some  day  to  find  perfected,  when  I 
should  kneel,  and  instantly  aaora  But  when  I  gazed  upon  the  unlove- 
able creature  before  me,  and  observed  her  uncouth,  and  for  an  old  lady, 
indelicate  behaviour,  my  heart  sunk  within  me,  and  I  fclt  like  a  poor 
toad  that  had  timidly  ventured  out  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  a  fine  spring 
morning,  and  was  suddenly  crushed  by  the  hoof  of  some  heedless 
ploughman  passing  by. 

After  spending  an  hour  in  simpering  out  the  usual  imbecilities,  I 
bade  my  ancient  fair  adieu.     It  was  early  evening ;  the  sky  was  radiant 
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with  life  and  loveliness;  the  cold  north  wind  whistled  through  the 
leafless  houghs,  and  the  slight  crispness  of  an  incipient  frost  crackled 
heneath  my  feet.  I  drew  my  cloak  tight  around  me,  and  strode  lustily 
on :  hut  I  was  chilled  to  the  heart  —  wretchedness  and  disgust  were 
fignting  for  my  soul,  and  not  a  single  star  shot  a  ray  of  hope  through 
the  Cimmerean  darkness  that  *  blanketed'  my  mind.  My  uncle  was 
despotic  —  I  dare  not  contradict  him  —  and  yet  submission  and  despair 
were  one.  The  thought  of  a  leap  into  the  clear  stream  that  gently 
gurgled  past  me  flashed  upon  my  mind,  but  I  was  too  young,  too  full  of 
life:  hope  indeed  seemed  hopeless,  but  one  soft,  melting  thought  of 
home,  and  an  involuntary  upspringing  of  that  elasticity  of  mind  which 
belongs  alone  to  youth,  turned  my  ideas,  and  I  entered  my  uncle's  house 
resolved  to  suffer  all. 

I  found  him  sitting  over  a  blazing  wood  fire,  the  kettle  singin?  mer- 
rily on  the  Franklin,  and  the  table  spread  with  cigars,  and  the  delicious 
paraphernalia  of  punch. 

*  Well,  Frank,  just  in  time :  I  Ve  stowed  a^vay  a  couple  of  horns  in 
my  hold  ;  mix  yourself  a  glass,  and  report  progress.* 

*  I  —  I  cannot  mix.* 

*  What !  not  mix  1  not  brew  punch  V 

*  No,  Sir  ;  nor  did  I  ever  drink  any.* 

*  Whew !  but  true,  true :  where  the  devil  should  you  get  punch ! 
brought  up  at  your  mother's  apron  string,  and  treated  with  cider  and 
sour  beer,  mush-and-milk,  and  molasses  candy.  Punch  is  a  tipple  fit 
for  men ;  see  me  brew,  and  learn  the  art.  First,  never  brew  more  than 
you  can  drink  while  it  is  hot,  for  though  punch  improves  by  standing 
a  short  time,  it  is  worth  nothing  cold.  Rub  half  a  dozen  good  sized 
lumps  of  sugar  on  the  outside  of  the  lemon,  then  pare  ofif  the  peel  so 
rubbed,  put  it  with  the  sugar  into  the  pitcher,  and  pour  over  it  about  a 
wine  glass  full  of  hot  water ;  incorporate  them  —  dash  in  a  tumbler  full 
of  whiskey  —  real  Irish;  nothing  else  —  and  fill  up  with  the  boiling 
water  to  within  an  inch  of  the  brim.  There,  stir  the  ingredients  well 
together,  and  then  let  the  pitcher  stand  on  the  stove  for  a  minute  or 
two.  Always  observe,  in  wniskey  punch,  that  the  water  must  be  boiling; 
in  *  Rack  Punch*  it  is  vice  versa,  or  it  will  not  cream.  Never  put  any  of 
the  juice  or  body  of  the  lemon  in  whiskey  punch,  and  the  peel  must 
be  as  free  from  the  pith  as  possible.  A  spoonful  of  ice-cream  gives  a 
nice  flavor  to  a  pitcher  of  punch,  and  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  cloves  or 
extract  of  bitter  almonds  imparts  a  strange  and  spicy  taste;  but  I  prefer 
my  punch  as  Falstafi*  did  his  sack,  'simple  of  itself*  There,  taste 
that.* 

I  was  cold,  cheerless,  and  obedient.  A  large  portion  of  the  steam- 
ing fluid  speedily  vanished,  and  for  the  first  time  I  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  glorious  aUributes  of  punch.  The  genial  liquor  diffused  a 
grateful  warmth  throughout  my  frame,  my  senses  quickened,  my  heart 
beat  with  an  assured  and  strengthened  pulse;  my  imagination  seemed 
bursting  with  conceits,  my  tongue  ran  glibly,  and  for  the  first  time  I 
possessed  sufficient  confidence  to  look  my  dreaded  uncle  in  the  fiice. 

*  Capital  stuff,'  said  I,  gasping  for  breath. 

*  Put  down  the  tumbler,  Frank ;  pretty  well  for  the  first  pull.  Liule 
boats  must  be  kept  near  the  shore.  You  found  Epsy,  as  usual,  moored 
stem  and  stem  —  make  a  good  wife — no  gadding.    Mother  Brown,  over 
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the  way,  has  giTen  me  the  slip:  that  privateeriDg  major  has  cut  her  oal 
from  under  my  very  guns,  or  rather  cut  me  out,  and  takes  commuid  of 
the  prize  craft  next  week,  I'm  told/ 

My  brain,  under  the  influence  of  the  punch,  instantly  concnveda 
project  of  deliverance  from  the  bated  marriage.  Suffering  my  uncle  to 
run  on  with  his  complaints,  I  had  time  to  mature  my  plan,  and  a  few 
more  sips  of  punch  gave  me  courage  to  execute  it 

'  Curse  that  ungrateful  woman  over  the  way  1  — a  regular  built  fire- 
ship  1  I  gave  her  a  spaniel  slut  last  week  to  match  her  &vorite  dog, 
ana  sent  to  Philadelphia  for  a  couple  of  ben  canaries  for  wives  to  that 
yellow  liule  fellow  in  the  cage  there.  Did  I  not  marry  her  niece  off  her 
nands  ?  — and  though  her  rib  did  cut  his  cable  in  a  month  afterward,  that 
was  no  &ultof  mine.  Did  I  not  get  her  favorite  house-maid  a  husband? — 
a  sailor,  too ;  none  of  your  fresh-water  swabs,  or  duck-pond  dandies,  but 
a  real  blue-jacket,  with  a  pair  of  whiskers  as  big  as  shoe  brushes.  I 
should  like  to  have  spliced  the  widow,  I  must  say  ;  because  her  big 
Dutch  coachman  will  not  marry,  do  all  I  can ;  but  if  I  had  the  com- 
mand of  him,  he  should  wed  in  a  week,  or  clear  out.' 

•  What  a  triumph  for  the  major  !'  said  I,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

•  Well,  never  mind ;  we  have  emptied  the  pitcher,  so  try  your  hand 
now  at  a  brewage.  Punch  is  the  real  cordial  balm  of  Gilead,  the  elixir 
yhm  —  my  paregoric,  my  carminative,  my  soothing  sirup,  my  panacea. 
Not  too  much  sugar,  Frank.  When  I  lost  my  first  ship,  a  pitcher  or 
two  of  punch  cured  my  tantrums.  I  have  had  three  wives  —  enough 
acid  there  for  half  a  dozen,  Frank  —  and  when  my  first  wife,  who  Imd 
bellows  strong  enough  to  hail  the  main-top  in  a  white  squall  —  when 
she  began  firing  her  heavy  metal  at  me,  I  gave  her  a  broadside  of 
punch,  steaming  hot;  then  boarded  her  in  the  smoke,  and  always 
made  her  strike  her  flaff.  Plenty  of  spirit,  Frank,  for  both  of  us.  My 
second  rib  was  fat  and  lazy,  bluff  built  and  round,  like  a  Dutch  skip- 

fiT ;  nothing  roused  her  but  a  sup  of  punch.  Stir  it  up  well,  my  boy. 
he  third  and  last  was  young  and  spry,  and  followed  me  about  like  a 
tame  goat ;  could  n't  stand  that  —  so,  when  I  wanted  a  sly  cruise,  I  used 
to  bouse  up  her  jib  with  a  couple  of  horns,  and  then  sail  where  I 
pleased.  I  have  seen  three  of  them  go  down  —  how  many  more  there 
may  be,  I  can 't  say,  but  the  more  the  merrier  —  fill  up  my  tumbler  as 
full  as  you  can.  Punch  is  just  like  wedlock  —  mix  the  ingredients 
well-together,  and  you  make  very  pretty  tipple;  disproportion  the 
arrangement,  or  jumble  the  mixing,  and  the  opposite  tastes  appear. 
Too  much  sugar  cloys,  the  acid  sets  your  teeth  on  edge,  the  spirit 
affects  your  head,  or  you  gel  the  water  on  your  brain.  Some  drink  it 
too  soon,  and  bum  their  mouths;  others  wait  till  it  is  cold,  and  all  the 
flavor  gone.' 

•  The  widow  over  the  way  seems  something  in  a  hurry  for  her 
second  drink,'  said  I,  takinp^  another  sip.  *  It  must  be  very  galling  to 
your  feelings  —  a  veteran  m  the  matr  monial  service  like  you  to  be 
beaten  by  a  raw  recruit.' 

•  That 's  it  —  a  bum  boat,  a  scow  to  outsail  a  liner !  —  it 's  more  than  I 
can  swallow,'  said  my  uncle,  emptying  his  tumbler. 

•  Your  laurels  are  stripped  from  your  brow,  certainly;  and  you  must 
henceforth  wear  the  willow.  The  laugh  will  be  strong  against  you, 
lamafiraid.' 
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*  Ay,  curse  them  I  How  they  will  chuckle  and  grin  on- the  weddings 
day!* 

*  It  would  turn  the  laugh  on  your  side,  and  show  how  little  you  feel 
the  loss  of  the  widow,  if  you  could  but  get  married  first,'  said  I,  plump- 
ing in  my  loncf  shot. 

*  So  it  would,  Frank.     Right,  right ;  but  where  the  d am  I  to 

get  a  wife  1  I  have  spliced  every  body  together  that  I  could  get  at 
There  at  but  three  single  women  in  the  neighborhood  —  the  widow, 
Epsy,  and  the  yellow  girl  at  the  doctor^s.* 

'  And  a  very  nice  girl  she  is,  too/  said  I,  in  all  the  pertness  of  punch. 

*  Mix  me  another  pitcher,  you  amals^amating  swab,  and  don't  oe  im- 
pudent. As  you  say  though,  if  I  could  but  sail  into  the  port  of  wedlock 
before  her,  it  would  be  a  great  victory.' 

*  The  only  thing  to  save  your  reputation,  uncle  —  if  you  could  but  get 
some  one  to  have  you.  I  would  give  you  up  any  body  but  £pey,  but 
really,  I  have  taken  so  strong  an  interest  in  her ' 

*  Epsy  ?  ay.  true  —  you  like  her,  eh  V 

*  How  could  I  help  it  ?  I  listened  with  delight  to  her  sweet  toned 
voice,  as  she  prattled  in  praise  of  my  dear  uncle.' 

•Eh!  what?  praise  me?' 

'  I  never  heara  a  woman  so  eloquent.  Indeed,  she  spoke  more  ten- 
derly about  you  than  [  approved ;  and  when  she  is  my  wife,  I  shall 
have  to  take  care  of  my  insinuating  uncle.' 

'  She  is  a  fine  frigate  —  rather  too  sharp  built  about  the  bows,  but 
with  a  clean  run  abaft  She  wants  fresh  rigging,  though,  and  ought  to 
be  well  manned.' 

*  Ah,  uncle,  you  have  proved  your  love  in  giving  me  so  great  a 
prize  —  not  a  giddy  girl,  but  a  steady,  experienced  woman,  with  a  suffi- 
ciency of  this  world's  wealth  to  justify  the  match.  A  prize  that  all  the 
young  fellows  of  her  day  have  been  unable  to  obtain.  Then  too,  how 
delightful  the  neighborhood !  —  so  close  to  my  dear  uncle's  house.  Epsy 
tells  me  that  her  peach  orchard  joins  your  seven-acre  lot.  If  you 
could  but  find  another  woman  as  desirable  as  Episy,  and  be  married 
upon  the  same  day  with  your  too  happy  nephew,  what  a  glorious  quad- 
rangular batch  of  beatitude  we  should  form.' 

My  uncle  gave  the  burning  logs  a  kick  with  his  sound  leg,  and 
remained  for  some  minutes  in  quiet  cogitation.  I  knew  that  my  mtents 
were  thriving,  but  I  resolved  to  give  them  the  cottp  de  grace. 

*  Epsy  tells  me  that  the  major  is  a  conceited  coxcomb,  and  ofifered  to 
back  his  chance  against  you  with  the  widow  at  two  to  one  The  honor 
of  the  femily  is  positively  at  stake.  What  a  pity  that  there  is  no  single 
lady  of  your  acquaintance  in  the  neighborhood  —  and  the  time  is  so 
short,  too.' 

My  uncle  rose,  and  commenced  halting  up  and  down  the  room. 

*  Epsy  tells  me  that  the  widow  means  to  have  a  splendid  day  of  it 
She  says  that  this  is  the  first  wedding,  about  here,  for  six  years,  in  which 
you  have  not  been  concerned.' 

This  was  a  clincher,  and  brought  him  up  all  standing,  as  he  would 
have  said.  He  stopped  right  opposite  to  me,  and  filling  up  my  tumbler, 
said,  in  a  low,  gentle  tone  of  voice :  *  Frank,  I  had  no  idea  you  were  so 
smart  a  lad ;  I  never  heard  you  talk  so  well  before.  I  have  a  little 
commission  for  you  to  execute  in  New- York  —  some  private  bunnesa, 
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requiring  pfffipliy''  address.  I  shall  get  your  despatches  ready  to  night, 
and  you  must  heave  and  away  by  day-break.  Finish  your  punch ;  go 
down  and  see  your  pony  fed,  and  then  turn  into  your  hammock.' 

•  Go  to-morrow,  Sir  ?     But  Epsy,  my  dear  Epsy ' 

•  I  will  see  her  in  the  morning,  and  make  your  excuses.  You  will 
have  to  stop  at  New- York  for  a  couple  of  weeks ;  here 's  an  L  for  your 
expenses.  Do  not  leave  your  moorings  there  till  I  write  to  you.  Good 
night :  get  your  traps  together,  and  I  *ll  meet  you  at  breakfast  about 
eight  bells.' 

My  trip  to  New- York  was  to  take  a  letter  to  an  old  friend  of  my 
uncle ;  it  could  as  well  have  gone  by  post,  but  I  knew  his  meaning,  and 
was  but  too  glad  to  see  him  fall  so  readily  into  my  trap. 

In  a  few  (kys  I  received  the  following  letter : 

'  DsAB  Nephew  :  I  have  just  turned  your  wife  that  was  to  have  been  into  your  aunt 
that  ia  —  I  b^  your  pardon  for  marrying  your  intended  without  letting  you  Know,  but 
aa  you  said,  the  honor  of  the  family  was  concerned.  We  were  splicea  together  more 
than  ten  minutes  before  the  widow  and  her  chum,  so  the  major  did  not  take  precedence 
of  the  captain.  Old  Joe  fired  the  pattereroes  and  gave  the  bunting  a  fly.  I  had  ship's 
allowance  on  the  lawn  for  all  who  liked  to  stop  in ;  and  black  Sam  came  down  with 
his  bugle,  and  kept  tootle-looing  all  day.  We  drove  the  enemv  away  before  dinner.  I 
never  shall  forget  their  looks  as  they  galloped  off.  I  will  bet  drinks  thev  quarrelled  before 
bed-time.  I  should  have  liked  you  to  nave  been  there,  but  it  would  not  nave  been  decent. 
Do  not  be  dull ;  I  will  pick  you  a  rib  before  long.  Cndse  about  till  my  honey-moon  is 
over ;  and  then  let  me  see  you  again.  I  have  enclosed  something  for  a  new  outfit,  and 
your  aunt  sends  her  love,  and  thmks  you  had  better  go  and  see  your  mother.  Yoor 
affectionate  unde,  j^bi  Spwgob.* 

Have  I  not  reason  to  bless  the  operant  powers  of  my  first  punch  ? 

N.  B. 


WOMAN. 

The  world  has  had  its  mysteries  —  but  none 

More  strange  than  this  sweet  riddle.    From  the  hour 

When  she  broke  on  the  bowers  of  Paradise, 

All  lustre  and  all  loveliness,  the  earth 

Has  had  at  once  its  wonder  and  its  wo ! 

Nature  assum'dnew  beauty  when  she  came. 

And  through  Creation's  garden  there  went  forth 

A  crowning  creature  midits  countless  flowers. 

To  Man,  the  monarch  of  the  earth  he  trod, 

Great,  yet  disconsolate,  amid  his  home. 

She  came  like  Mercy,  robed  bevond  all  dreams. 

In  such  unvisionM  mastery  of  rorm  — 

With  brow  so  pregnant  with  divinity  — 

With  eye  so  lumijf  d  from  its  god-like  foont  — 

With  tongue  so  angel-toned,  and  voiced  like  lyres  — 

In  everytning,  so  cnisel'd  like  the  work 

Of  some  Hearn-guided  sculptor,  that  she  sat, 

At  once  the  guarman  and  the  joy  of  man, 

Bound  to  his  leaping  heart ! 

The  years  went  on. 
She  met  temptation  mid  her  home  of  bloom. 
She  hsten'd  —  and  she  fell !     A  wilderness 
Seem*d  dosing  round  them  in  great  shadow.    Song 
Was  lost  in  discord  —  and  a  poisonous  breath 
Went  up  from  the  black  weeds  that  crushed  the  flowers ! 

Then  Time  went  hand  in  hand  with  Trial    Death, 
Commiaaoxi'd  on  bladi  pinioi^  by  each  door 
SwoopM  with  his  midnight  wmg.    No  sammoiui  there 
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Was  left  nnanawer'd — but  with  faint  white  li|s 
The  passing  victims  wfaiqper'd  —  'We  are  here  T 

A  change  went  o*er  the  world — and  Man  was  chang'd. 
His  monarchy  was  lost  —  his  sc(»>tre  gone  — 
His  empire,  that  of  old  he  swav^a  alone, 
Thenctfortn  divided  with  the  tninf  he  smim'd. 
Reason,  that  erst  in  him  oonfess'dher  tnrone^ 
Found  new  abiding-place,  and  Man  beheld 
Matter  triumphant  rival  of  the  Mind. 

Yet  Woman  fell  not.  like  some  stricken  star, 

Forever  from  her  spnere.    She  travel'd  yet 

On  the  same  pilgrimage,  and  shared  with  Man 

His  greatness  and  his  curse.    She  bode  with  him 

In  beautiful  fidelity,  though  once 

To  her  own  soul  unfaithful.    She  abode, 

With  Beauty  yet  like  morning  on  her  brow, 

And  joyance  on  her  lips.    With  Mercy  yet, 

She  walked  beneath  the  roofs  of  weary  men, 

Smooth'd  the  low  couch  of  sickness —  and  onbow'd, 

Clos'd  on  the  reekmg  path  of  pestilence, 

With  step  unfaltering,  where  he  who  once 

Rode  as  creation's  lord  earth's  battle-field, 

And  launch'd  on  seas  of  blood  for  victory, 

Had  paled  with  fear  —  or  stretched  with  quiVring  hand 

The  drug  he  dared  extend  to  misery ! 

How  the  years  sped,  and  what  dim  centuries 

Left  like  a  seal  on  Woman's  destiny. 

Gray  history  tells.    The  mem'ry  of  young  dsys, 

When  in  unsham'd  dependency  she  sat, 

At  once  the  mce  and  elory  of  his  bower, 

Close  to  the  neart  of  Man,  now  pass'd  away 

Before  new  aspirations.    Crown  and  throne 

No  lonser  closed  the  vista  of  her  dreams. 

But  bom  were  hers.    She  heard  deep  voices  call, 

And  saw  hands  beckon  her  to  royalty; 

And  she  became  the  ruler  of  great  lands. 

And  saw  men  bow  to  her,  as  to  old  kings 

That  she  had  heard  of  —  till  she  felt  a  power 

Was  in  her  that  she  knew  not  till  that  time : 

And  with  the  consciousness  came  a  new  hope. 

And  a  new  struggle  —  and  she  turned  from  tears, 

And  all  that  mwTe  her  beautiful,  to  try 

A  rivalry  with  Man  in  all  that  made 

Man  aught  but  an  immortal !   She  would  dare 

To  dally  with  those  sterner  elements. 

In  whicn  the  Tyrant  oft  has  sunk  the  Man, 

Or  Man,  like  ideot,  disgraced  his  power. 

She  rul'd  —  and  empires  trembled.    Her  command 
Was  louder  than  the  world  had  thought  to  hear. 
From  one  whose  voice  was  fuhion'a  to  the  tones 
Of  Natuie's  melting  melodies.    It  rose. 
Till  its  sound  startled  like  the  trumpet-blast, 
And  the  heart  quak'd  to  hear.    She  could  command 
Like  despot,  when  his  spirit  is  unrein'd, 
And  every  light  of  Mercy  hss  sone  out 
That  ahould  shine  o'er  his  people. 

Other  lands 
Beheld  her  in  vet  sterner  vassalage 
To  passion  ana  its  power.    Ambition  rode^ 
A  victor^  through  tne  vast  worid  of  her  heart, 
Stranghng  each  blessed  fountain  at  its  head, 
Or  dauiing  streams  with  poison  as  they  flow'd, 
And  giving  to  dim  waste  that  wondrous  soil, 
So  beautiral  in  fiidtage  and  in  bloom. 
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Bbe  nther'd,  as  a  banner^  beneath  bebn^ 

The  locks  that  were  her  glorj,  and  wiA  |iIibm 

TossLog  with  charger's  mane  to  battJe-wind, 

Led  on  to  victory,  in  the  thundeiinff  van 

Of  great  o'ershadowinff  armies,    'nie  red  sword 

Wav'd  in  the  mail'd  white  hand,  that  scarce  could  gra^ 

Its  ponderous  hilt,  as  some  wild  meteor  blada 

Swmig  by  the  warrior  through  his  murky  fidid. 

Men  folloVd  her,  as  a  great  captain,  forth  — 

Not  on  some  errand,  where  the  heart  led  oi^ 

But  where  the  spirit,  black  as  demon's  urg'a 

On  hellish  mission  to  its  grave  of  blood  I 

And  such  was  Woman,  as  she  left  the  Ay ! 
And  such  did  she  become    The  veil  that  rose, 
As  the  years  swept  it,  from  the  struggling  mind, 
Betray'd  to  her  her  sorrow  and  her  power ! 

Yet  did  she  see  idolatry.    The  spell 

Was  round  her  like  an  atmosphere  —  and  Man 

Could  not  but  Worship,  thougn  the  idoL  then. 

Had  pass*d  from  its  drat  loveliness.    But  stiu, 

The  charm  was  not  unearthlj.    There  were  gems 

From  no  Goloonda  of  the  nmt  ^  but 

A  baser  jewelry  that  lighted  her, 

And  drew  Man  to  his  bondage.    Tlie  quick  tn 

Of  an  unnatural  beauty,  and  the  flash 

Of  passion,  in  some  splendid  rivalry  -^ 

The  iksdnation  of  a  ufihtj  whose  blaze 

Is  bom  of  fashion,  ana  with  fkshion  dies, 

Then  made,  and  make  Man's  worship. 

O,  if  now 
Woman  would  lift  the  noble  wand  she  bore^ 
Once  so  traOMmdant  —  and  which  still  she  wears, 
Half-hidden,  though  not  powerless  —  and  again 
Wave  in  its  magic  power  o'er  pilgrim  Man, 
How  would  she  win  him  from  apostacy. 
Lure  back  the  world  from  its  dim  path  to  wo, 
And  open  a  new  Eden  on  our  yean  ! 
OmmkrUgt,  (Mmtt^)  FOrtutfy,  183S.  Gunville  Mcixbit. 
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On  a  vacant  shelf  of  my  library,  among  pictures,  relics,  etc.,  —  (for  I 
affect  vertu,) —  removed  nrom  intrusive  hands,  and  sacred  from  profane 
eyes,  lieth  a  not  portly,  yet  natheless  not  altogether  thin  quarto,  in  sad- 
colored  binding,  bearing  stamped  in  letters  of  gold  on  its  cover,  this 
inscription  —  *My  Wife's  Book.'  Its  pages  are  the  records  of  pass- 
ing thoughts,  incidents,  and  experiences,  some  sad  and  some  merry, 
oceuning  to,  and  coming  under  the  observation  of,  a  quiet,  and  hitherto, 
I  trow,  unambitious  pair  —  *  my  wife  and  me.'  Neither  hath  fiction,  the 
diversicm  of  an  occasional  idle  hour,  been  altogether  wanting.  Al- 
though undesigned,  and  it  may  be  little  fit  for  the  perusal  of  that  great 
Fadladeen,  the  public,  a  certain  mania  to  see  myself  in  print,  which 
hath  suddenly  possessed  my  spirit,  induceth  me  to  transcribe,  with 
flight  alterations,  the  opening  article  of  die  mboveonentioned  volume — 


the  fint  (and  peduijpt-^  ||il)  of  thoM  defultory  fto^bfit^aDM  w 
will  ever  meet  the    '"*'   ' 
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EBCOLIiBCTIOMS  ojr  ■uftne. 

Half  a  century  has  eeaieehr  ekneed  ainee  Babeit  Baiaa,  thr  gnat 

S>et  of  Scotknd,  eloeedhia  brifliinft,W  reitkii  aalvfcitanate  cai«M». 
e  died  at  the  early  a^  of  thiitjheiffht,  and  there  am  iIm^  fivhtf* 
who  were  the  companiona  of  hit  eulT  life^  who  weie  tuBltkx  with  ue 
scenes  and  incidents  which  called  form,  ai^  were  immortalind  ks,  Ua 
▼erse.  Their  nnmher  is  hot  few,  and  death  is  Cut  thimiif^  t|ie  gsay- 
haired  band:  but  which  of  these  aged  men  is  there,  whose  ey»  wfll 
not  rekindle  with  the  fires  of  yoath,  at  the  name  of  Bums  t  Whkli'iif 
them  will  not  grow  garrulous  in  recounting  anecdotes  of 
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That  €iw€t  breathed'the  aootlifaigWaiD  P 

An  American  trsTeler,  ^the  lamented  CAmTaa*)  gives  a  «hrid 
instance  of  this,  in  his  description  of  an  interview  with  '  Davie,'  tka 
brother  poet,  to  whom  Bums  addressed  a  well  known  ede.  Otheni 
there  are — and  some  have  joined  the  tide  of  trans-atlantie  emifliatisii, 
carrying  to  the  new  world  fervid  recollections  of  scenes  shared  *  lang 
syne'  with  the  departed  bard.  There  is  something  touching  in  tiMt 
dothusiasm  vidth  which  even  the  most  inconsidenude  incidents  cei^ 
nected  with  his  name  and  memory  are  so  lonff  cherished,  and. are  nofw 
so  fondly  and  minutely  narrated  Say  not  umi  the  unimportant  eom^ 
mon-plaices  of  life,  and  even  inanimate  objects,  borrow  no  mtesest  from 
their  association  with  the  recollection  of  the  glorious  dead  I  Ewn  a 
leaf  which  has  waved  on  the  ilexes  of  Pkuisilippo  over  the.  lowly  mai^ 
soleum  of  Virgil,  is  a  consecrated  relic.  The  pToUx  and  ofloiitimes 
really  trivial  personal  anecdotes  of  a  Boswell  are  read,  and  read  with 
interest,  while  cotemporary  productions,  dignified  with  the  title  of 
*  standards'  in  the  higher  departments  of  science  and  literature,  are  no 
longer  taken  from  the  dusty  shelf 

It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  vmter  of  this  article,  to  have  been 
long  and  intimately  acquainted  with  one  who  was  the  early  friend  and 
associate  of  Robert  Bums  —  the  sharer  with  him  in  many  a  yoQthliil 
frolic — and  in  after  years,  until  *  seas  between  them  braid  had  roared,' 
his  confidant  and  stesdy  correspondent  Bums  and  K— -^  were  bcHn 
near  each  other,  in  Ayrshire  ;  were  nearly  of  the  same  age  r  and  their 
situation  and  prospects  in  life  were  similar.  We  are  mdcioCed  to  the 
octogenarian  survivor  for  some  interesting  recollections,  and  several 
anecdotes  of  his  illustrious  friend,  which  may  not  be  macceptable  to 
the  reader.  We  shall  present  them  as  they  occur  to  us,  wkaoot  any 
studied  reference  to  chronological  order. 

Bums  was  above  the  middle  height,  with  a  frame  whose  moie  ilias- 
culine  than  graceful  proportions  told  of  early  toil  and  hardshi|B.  -  His 
bodily  strength  was  great,  and  he  had  few  competitors  in  the  aAletie 
exercises  of  the  field.  *He  couM  plough  mair,  says  K-^^-— ,  *in  a 
day,  than  ony  twa  in  the  parish,'  — and  it  was  in  guiding  this  anytbong 
but  poetical  mstrument,  that  he  found  his  fevorite  and  happieHaaomtets 
for  composition.    *  The  poetic  genius  of  my  country,'  no  mfu  m  his 
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dedication  to  the  Caledonian  Hunt,  *  found  me,  as  the  prophetic  bard 
Elijah  did  Elisha — at  the  plough,  and  threw  her  inspiring  mantle 
over  me.'  Bums's  features  were  coarse,  though  pleasing,  and  their 
expression  was  open  and  noble.  But  the  principal  charm  of  his  coun- 
tenance centered  in  the  brilliant  and  speaking  eye.  His  powers  of 
oonversation,  when  he  chose  to  exercise  them,  were  of  the  most  striking^ 
caat  His  eye — his  fineiy<-modulated  voice — his  enunciation,  all 
energy  and  eloquence — his  copious  command  of  language  —  and 
above  all,  the  genius  flashing  through  every  word  and  sentence,  rivetted 
admiration. 

His  early  youth,  though  sufficiently  interesting,  exhibiting  as  it  does, 
the  fitful  but  certain  gloamings  of  his  future  genius,  occasionally  burst- 
ing through  that  dark  cloud  of  misfortune  and  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment wbich  so  constantly  brooded  over  his  fathers  family,  has  never- 
theless been  too  often  and  minutely  described  —  is  too  well  known,  to 
require  narration.  Any  thing  like  a  connected  biography,  too,  is 
foreign  from  the  object  of  this  sketch. 

Burns  began  to  write,  or  rather  compose  poetry,  early.     LfOve  first 

called  forth  his  song.     He  was  always,  says  K ,  in  love,  and  he 

did  not,  in  all  instances,  evince  much  taste  in  his  choice  of  objects. 
'  Some  o'  his  sweetest  sangs,'  in  the  language  of  my  informant,  '  were 
addressed  to  raw  Scotch  lasses,  ye  wad  never  dream  o*  admiring.'  A 
few  weeks  usually  sufficed  to  dethrone  the  reigning  empress  ^f  a  heart 
ordinarily  as  fickle  as  it  was  susceptible :  but  the  warm  'temperament 
of  the  poet  admitted  of  no  interregnum.  Mr.  Sillar  (David  Sillar,  of 
Ajrr,  the  *  Davie*  of  our  poet,)  complains  that  he  *  could  never  take  a 
walk  with  his  firiend,  but  Robin  would  chase  away  after  the  first  lassie 
who  chanced  to  cross  their  path  —  he  would  approach  and  enter  into 
conversation  with  her,  although  a  perfect  stranger;'  —  and  if  she 
chanced  to  be  a  '  sonsie  maid,'  the  next  day  invariably  found  him 
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Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  wofiil  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress*  eye-brow.' 

It  was  the  poet's  ill  fortune  to  embroil  himself  in  the  outset,  with  the 
rigid  and  powerful  church  of  Scotland,  which  is  rarely,  we  suspect, 
accused  of  permitting  its  spiritual  thunders  to  slumber  against  real  or 
reputed  foes.  The  dreadful  (in  Scotland)  cry  of  '  heretic'  was  raised 
against  him,  and  it  followed  him  to  the  grave.  Tbe  quarrel  originated 
in  the  publication  of  the  '  Holy  Fair.'  This  was  soon  afler  followed  by 
•  Holy  Willie's  Prayer,'  which  exasperated  a  portion  of  the  church  and 
clergy  to  the  utmost.  The  occasion  of  this  humorous  production 
was  as  follows. 

Qavin  Hamilton,  Esq.,  clerk,  a  resident  of  Ayr,  (who  is  often  allu- 
ded to  in  the  letters  and  poems  of  Bums,  and  to  whom,  as  every  reader 
will  recollect,  the  *  Dedication'  is  addressed,)  was  the  patron  and  bene- 
frctor  of  the  poor  and  unbefriended  bard.  This  gentleman  inadver- 
tantly set  a  vagrant,  who  begged  alms  of  him,  laboring  in  his  kail- 
patch  on  the  Sabbath.  The  zealous  descendants  of  the  Covenanters 
were  struck  with  horror  at  this  unusual  spectacle,  as  they  flocked  to 
kirk,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  stoned  furiously  out  of  the  enclosure. 
Hamilton's  wife  bore  him  a  child  soon  after  this  event,  and  the  Kirk, 
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in  remembrance  of  his  unintentional  transgression,  refused  to  permit  it 
to  be  christened.  Hamilton  appealed  to  the  Presb3rtery  of  Ayr,  and 
was  heard  before  that  body  by  nis  counsel,  Robert  Aiken,  Esq.  His 
most  officious  opposer  in  the  Kirk,  had  been  one  William  Fisher,  the 
original  of  *  Holy  Willie.'  The  manner  in  which  Aiken  discharged 
his  trust,  will  be  found  alluded  to,  with  more  nerve  than  delicacy,  in 
some  of  the  closing  stanzas  of  the  *  Prayer/  The  Presbytery  finally 
reversed  the  decision  of  the  inferior  tribunal.     It  was  soon  after  this, 

that  K ,  who  now  lived  in  a  difierent  parish  from  Bums,  received  a 

letter  from  him,  enclosing  *  Holy  Willie's  Prayer,'  with  a  request  to 
try  its  efficacy  on  its  immortalized  subject.  *  I  was  na  slow  in  com- 
plying, as  ye  will  readily  guess,'  says  K .     Fisher,  though  of  an 

exterior  fully  worthy  of  a  disciple  of  John  Knox,  had,  nevertheless, 
(and  what  Scotchman  has  not?)  a  sly  penchant  for  the  humorous,  and 
on  being  informed  by  K that  he  had  a  *  bit  o'  satire'  on  a  distin- 
guished churchman,  readily  consented  to  hear  it.  The  condition  was 
moreover  exacted  from  him  beforehand,  that  he  should  hear  it  through, 
and  without  speaking.  Willie's  eyes  sparkled  with  glee  as  the  nrst 
stanzas  were  read  o^,  and  as  *  in  spite  of  grace,  a  certain  leaven  of  the 
carnal  heart'  (in  such  phraseology  as  Holie  Willie  himself  would  ex- 
press it,)  prevented  him  from  looking  with  pain  certainly !  on  the 
anticipated  writhings  of  some  perhaps  prominent,  nay  more,  perhaps 
rival  brother.  But  certain  allusions,  better  understood,  soon  changed 
the  tenor  of  ^is  cogitations.  At  the  seventh  stanza,  *  That  blackguard 
Bums!'  roand  out  the  enraged  dignitary  of  the  Kirk.     *  Remember 

your  promise,  Elder   Fisher,'  quoth   K .     At  the  eighth,  poor 

Willie  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but  rushed  from  the  room,  frantically 
exclaiming,  *  That  blackguard  Burns !  —  he  '11  go  to  hell  —  he  '11  go 
to  hell !" 

This  hair-brained  exploit  of  the  poet  and  his  '  crony,'  exposed  the 
former  to  the  deep  and  abiding  displeasure  of  the  Kirk.  An  indiscre- 
tion soon  brought  him,  as  he  expresses  it,  *  within  point-blank  range 
of  their  heaviest  metal ;'  and  in  narrating  it,  we  come  to  one  of  the 
most  painfully-interesting  epochs  of  his  life.  Burns,  now  in  his  twenty- 
third,  or  twenty-fourth  year,  if  we  recollect  aright,  cultivated  a  form 
(Mossgiel)  in  connexion  with  his  younger  brother  Gilbert.  His  visits 
to  Mauchline  made  him  acquainted  with  Miss  Jean  Armor,  his  future 
wife,  who,  though  the  daughter  of  a  poor  tailor,  in  an  obscure  Scotch 
village,  united  personal  charms  to  intelligence  and  virtues,  which, 
polished  by  subsequent  intercourse  with  society,  rendered  her  —  not  the 
ever-recurring  cause  of  that  blush  of  intense  mortification  too  often 
felt  by  the  husband  who  has  been  successful  in  elevating  himself  and 
his  partner  above  their  native  sphere,  without  being  able  to  infuse  into 
his  bourgeois  alter  ego  sentiments  and  manners  corresponding  with  the 
change  —  but  the  accomplished  and  elevated  woman,  who  was  the 
source  of  vanity  io  Burns  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  fame.  A  tear  suf- 
fuses the  eye,  as  we  recollect  how  recently  the  grave  has  closed  over 
this  amiable  and  lovely  woman  !  In  the  true  tone  of  European  society, 
John  Armor,  the  humble  tailor,  scorned  an  alliance  with  the  pennyless 
cotter.  To  do  him  justice,  however,  perhaps  this  venal  consideration 
was  only  auxiliary  in  his  mind  to  that  of  our  bard's  notorious  unsu^- 
cessfidmss  in  every  branch  of  business,  and  by  his  ill  reputation  with 
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the  church.  Burns's  intimacy  with  Jean  heing  diacovered,  he  vm» 
refuaed  the  house.  He  took  advantage,  however,  of  a  cuatom  at  that 
time  prevailing  among  those  of  his  own  rank  in  Scotland,  to  have  occa- 
sional interviews  wim  Miss  Armor,  in  the  little  inn  of  Mauchline, 

where,  says  K ,  *  the  laddie  wad  gang,  and  then  send  for  the  lassie 

to  come  and  be  courted !'     K was  their  mutual  confidant,  and  as 

their  intercourse  became  more  watched,  and  consequently  less  firec^uent, 
was  often  the  bearer  of  their  messages,  and  arranged  their  stolen  mter- 
views.  A  clandestine,  though  strictly  legal  marriage,  took  place.  We 
can  scarcely  appreciate  that  state  of  society,  the  motives  of  interest,  or 
the  deep-rooted  aversion  to  the  person  or  character  of  Bums,  which 
ahoold  have  induced  a  respectable  Scotch  mechanic  to  prefer  the  open 
in&iay  of  a  beloved  daughter,  to  acknowledging  the  marriage  of  uat 
daughter  with  our  poet  —  yet  so  it  was.  The  fiinty-hearted  old  man 
persisted,  even  then,  in  refusing  Bums  those  natural  and  legal  rights, 

which  his  poverty  left  him  in  no  condition  to  enforce.     K ,  actinff 

as  the  travelling  agent  of  a  large  mercantile  house,  often  passed  MossgieL 
On  one  of  these  occasions  (soon  after  Mrs.  Bums'  illness)  he  became  the 
bearer  of  a  present  from  the  poet  to  his  wife.  Although,  in  selecting 
his  gift,  Bums  might  have  had  his  eye,  in  some  measure,  on  dame 
Armor,  what  a  shock  will  the  nerves  of  some  of  our  modem  Sir 
Piercie  Shaftons  receive,  when  informed  that  this  *tme-love  token' 
consisted  of  a  bag  stuffed  with  cheese,  butter,  and  garden  vegetables ! 

and,  says  K ,  *  none  o*  the  lightest,  as  my  nag  Colin  could  testify,* 

Arrived  at  Mr.  Armor's,  and  his  errand  known,  K experienced  a 

not  very  gentle  reception  from  the  mistress  of  the  domicil,  but  *  honest 
John  smeiled  the  kail,  and  determined  to  be  magnanimous  for  ance.' 
When  admitted  to  the  desired  interview,  he  found  the  young  mother, 
with  her  two  sons,*  confined  to  her  bed  in  an  upper  apartment.     Bums 

had  followed  K unperceived.     K says  he  *  had  na  been  there 

aboon  ten  minutes,  when  he  heard  a  scrambling  on  the  stairs,  and  och  1 
sic  a  screaming !'  when  Bums  burst  into  the  room,  hotly  pursued  by  the 
lady  of  the  mansion,  who  was  as  closely  followed  by  her  infuriated 
husband.  Bums  flew  to  the  bed,  and  *  putting  his  face  to  Jean's,  and 
sine  to  each  of  the  wee  bairns,  wept  like  ony  child ;  and,  och  !  had  ye 
been  there,  ye'r  heart'would  hae  burst,  as  mine  did!'  Incredible  as  it 
may  appear,  the  parents,  whose  minds  wore  warped  and  narrowed  by 
pirejudice,  and  whose  bosoms  were  chilled  by  a  miscalculating  selfish- 
ness, remained  inexorable;  and  the  sobs  of  the  heart-broken  pair  were 
strangely  interrupted  with  vociferation  and  angry  invective !  As  a  last 
appeal  to  their  generosity,  Burns  surrendered  the  documentary  evidence 
of  his  marriage,  which,  strange  to  tell,  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  forth- 
with consigned  to  the  flames.  Nothing  now  intervened  between  him 
and  that  stem  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  to  which  he  had  rendered  himself 
80  obnoxious,  and  the  long-gathering  storm  burst  on  his  shelterless 
head. 

But  in  the  very  extremity  of  his  despair,  and  when  he  was  about  to 
fly  into  exile,  to  escape  his  persecutors,  a  better  day  was  dawning  on  his 
fortunes.     The  publication  of  a  little  volume  of  the  poems  he  had  then 


*  One  of  these  flonfl^  we  believe,  is  now  dead,  and  the  other  a  midshipman  in  the 
Biitiih  Navy. 
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written,  opened  tlie  brilliant  career  which  awaited  him.  We  need  not 
follow  him.  John  Armor  was  one  of  the  first  to  discovw  and  to  acknow- 
ledge the  change  1 


We  omit,  for  fear  of  taxinc^  the  patience  of  the  reader,  the  remaining 
anecdotes  of  our  bard,  contamed  m  *  My  Wife's  Book.'  We  cannot 
resist  the  temptation,  however,  of  subjoining  a  single  specimen  of  the 
mischievous  waggery  of  those  times,  illustrated  in  the  instance  of  one 
of  Bums's  mad-cap  associates.  The  poem  will  readily  be  called  to 
mind,  commencing: 

« O  rough,  rode^  ready-witted  'R****^\ 
The  wale  o*  eocka  for  fun  and  drinkin' ! 
Theresa  mony  godly  folka  are  thiokin' 

1  our  drtavu  and  tricks 
Will  send  yon,  Korah-like,  a  sinkin' 

Straught  to  auld  Nick'a.* 

This  anonymous  hero  was  John  Rainkin,  of  Eddymil-hill,*  a  decayed 
Highland  gentleman.  The  *  dreanC  alludes  to  the  following  circum- 
stance. Rainkin,  and  a  neighbour  of  his,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw,  were  in 
the  habit  of  occasionally  dming  with  each  other.  This  gave  ffreat 
scandal  to  a  portion  of  the  reverend  gentleman's  parishioners,  and  m  an 
especial  manner  to  John  Hogg,  a  presiding  elder,  who  clamored  so 
loudly  on  the  subject,  that  it  caused  Mr.  Shaw  considerable  anno3rance, 
and  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  Rainkin  himself  This  latter  *  was 
a  chiel  wha  ne'er  forgot  a  day  ow'd  in  hairst.'  It  so  happened,  soon 
afier  the  occurrences  of  which  we  have  spoken,  that  Elder  Hogg  being 
on  his  way  to  a  session  of  the  Presb3rtery,  passed  Rainkin's  door  near 
the  hour  of  noon.  The  latter,  accosting  him  with  great  urbanity, 
invited  him  to  dismount  and  dine  with  him.  The  day  was  '  raw  and 
gusty  —  the  condescension  highly  flattering  —  ana  altogether  the 
temptation  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Hogg  was  treated  with  much 
ceremony  during  dinner,  and  alter  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  a  foaming 
tankard  of  hot  punch  placed  before  him,  as  well  as  his  host,  the  poor 
man  could  not  find  it  m  his  heart  to  say  no.  He  attempted  to  silence 
his  scruples,  however,  or  rather  to  weaken  them,  by  weakening  his 
punch.  This  contingency  had  been  provided  for  by  his  mischievous 
entertainer,  and  the  smoking  urn  discharged  into  his  goblet — not 
water,  certainly — but  an  additional  supply  of  the  stimulating  beverage. 
The  fraud  was  effectually  concealed  by  a  plentiful  admixture  of  suffar, 
administered  by  the  officious  hand  of  Rainkin.  The  parties  rapidly 
became  jocund,  and  our  hero,  like  him  of  Kirk  Alloway  memory,  soon 
grew 


*  Glorious, 

O'er  a'  the  ilia  o'  life  victorious !' 

The  goblets  were  replenished  —  and  an  hour  found  poor  John  Hogg 
in  a  truly  svnnish  plight,  stretched  under  the  table.  Rainkin  tlMn 
ordered  ms  servants  to  place  him  on  a  wheel-barrow,  and  to  deliver  their 
burthen  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw, '  as  a  present  of  pork  from  their  mas- 

•  Familiar  with  some  of  these  aamss  orally  alone^  we  shall  donbtless  fall  into  some 
orthographical  errors. 
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ter.'  Rainkin  made  the  aflair  the  subject  of  some  barlesque  verses^ 
where  he  dreamed  the  fects  we  have  narrated.  '  Maister  Hogg  gave 
na  ane  ony  trouble  after  that/  laconically  remarked  our  intormant, 
as  he  finished  his  narration  of  the  occurrence.  H.  S.  R. 

Corthmd  ViUagt,  {N,  Y^)  Fiktnmrf,  183«. 
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*  I  WAS  in  the  hall  of  the  cacUe,  ditfuiaed  aa  a  harper,  firom  the  wild  shores  of  Sldanacb.  My  par- 
pose  was  to  have  plunged  my  dirk  in  the  body  of  the  JCAalqy  with  the  bloody  hand,  before  whom  o«r 
race  trembles :  but  I  saw  Annot  Lyle,  even  when  my  hand  waa  on  the  hilt  of  my  dagrer.  She 
touched  her  clairshach  to  a  song  of  the  Children  of  the  Mist.  The  woods  in  which  we  dsmI  dwelt 
pleasantly  rustled  their  green  leaves  in  the  song,  and  our  streams  w««  there  with  the  sound  of  all 
their  waters.    The  fountains  of  mine  eyes  were  opened,  and  the  hoar<tf  revenge  paseed  away.' 

Lbcbud  or  MoimuMB. 

I. 

I  STOOD,  harper-clad,  in  the  proud  castle  halL 
And  loud  was  the  clatter  of  arms  on  the  wall  — 
Dark,  dark  grew  my  brow,  for  the  sheen  of  their  blades 
Was  dim  wim  the  blood  of  our  old  men  and  maids. 

n. 

The  scourge  of  my  people,  the  Red-Hand,  was  near> 
And  I  said  to  myself,  with  a  heart  reft  of  fear, 
'  Shall  a  foeman  oe  safe  while  a  Son  of  the  Mist 
Wears  the  dirk  of  his  ancestors  chained  to  his  wrist  7* 

ni. 

'  Shall  terror  the  veins  of  the  fatherless  freeze 
While  the  bay  of  the  black  hound  comes  down  with  the  breeze? 
Shall  our  hearth  stones  be  roofless,  and  Ranald  forget 
In  the  blood  of  the  monster  to  cancel  the  debtT 

IV. 

'  No,  no ! — by  the  bones  of  our  slain  I  have  sworn 
Ere  nieht-fall  the  Laird  for  his  brother  shall  mourn : 
With  tne  slaughter  of  kinsmen  his  tartan  is  red, 
And  the  plumes  of  our  chief  grace  his  bonneted  head.' 

V, 

Toward  the  weaponless  slayer  I  made  but  one  stride^ 
With  hand  on  the  hilt  of  the  dirk  by  my  sida 
When  thrilling  mv  heart  to  its  innermost  cell. 
On  mine  ear  a  wild  burst  of  sweet  melody  fell. 

VI. 

At  length  my  glance  rested  on  Annot  the  fair, 
Whose  smile  vies  in  brightness  the  gold  of  her  hair; 
To  a  song  of  our  race  her  light  clairshach  was  strung. 
And,  bedewing  my  cheek,  tell  the  tear  while  she  sung. 

vu. 

I  saw  our  own  streams  glide  in  beautjr  along, 
And  the  voice  of  their  waters  I  heard  in  the  song ; 
The  rustle  of  leaves  and  wild  carol  of  bird, 
In  glens  where  my  forefathers  slumber,  I  beard. 

VUI. 

"My  hand  the  dark  hilt  of  my  weapon  forsook, 
For  my  frame  like  an  aspen  with  sorrowing  shook, 
And  my  childhood  came  oack  with  its  innooent  shout, 
While  the  fire  of  reoengt  in  my  boaom  went  out 
Awn,  (N,  Tn>  FeknMty,  1836.  W.  H.  C.  HoncBa. 
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AN   EXECUTION  AT   SEA. 

A    SKETCH. 


'  A  MAN  may  smiley  and  smile  —  and  be  a  villain  still.' 


We  sometimes  meet,  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  widi  those  who' 
either  from  envy  or  malice,  secretly  endeavor  to  injure  others,  on 
whom  they  bestow  personally  all  the  attention  and  kindiness  that  friend- 
ship could  expect  or  receive.  Such  characters  are  contemptible  enough ; 
yet  such  there  are — and  compared  to  them,  the  highway-robber  is 
generous  and  noble.  But  I  did  not  intend  to  speak  of  these  craven 
creatures,  when  I  made  the  foregoing  quotation.  I  was  thinking  of  one 
who  proved  at  last  a  murderer,  without  any  previous  phrenological 
signs  -*  who  was  of  &ir  proportions,  and  possessed  neither  a  bad  coun- 
tenance, nor  a  surly  disposition. 

In  the  year  18  — ,  the  good  United  States'  Frigate   B left 

Pa3rta,  the  port  of  Puira,  for  Callao.  For  several  days,  we  were  em- 
ployed beating  up  along  the  land,  against  a  head  wind  and  curroit. 
From  the  snow-capt  Andes  the  fresh  breeze  swept  down  across  the 
valley  and  over  the  sea,  cold  and  bitter.  We  made  but  little  progress 
on  our  voyage,  and  the  commodore  concluded  to  adopt  the  usual  method 
of  vessels  bound  to  windward,  along  the  Western  coast  of  South 
America ;  that  is,  to  stand  to  the  Southward  and  Westward,  until  you 
reach  the  variables,  or  make  the  latitude  of  your  destined  port.  We 
had  reached  the  variables  —  we  had  run  our  latitude :  th^  wind  being 
fevorable,  we  tacked  ship,  and  were  standing  in  for  land  and  '  Old 
Callao'  —  elated  with  the  idea  of  visiting  even  that  miserable  place 
once  more :  not  that  we  anticipated  any  enjoyment  ashore,  but  letters 
from  our  &r  distant  homes  must  certainly  have  arrived  during  our  late 
absence  on  a  cruise  to  leeward. 

The  sun  had  passed  meridian,  and  the  fine  breeze  of  the  morning 
was  &st  dying  away.  Hour  after  hour  of  the  afternoon  seemed  to  hang 
heavy  on  us  —  for  the  smile  of  hope  which  brightened  the  countenance  of 
each  while  the  breeze  lasted,  was  ^one.  At  last  the  sun  went  down, 
in  clouded  but  glorious  majesty,  and  was  lost  in  the  embrace  of  ocean. 
The  breeze  left  us  with  the  sun  —  our  ship  was  rolling  uneasily  in  a 
sea-way  —  her  sails  hanging  idly  from  the  yards,  and  fiappins^  mourn- 
fully against  her  masts.  She  seemed  a  croaking  bird  of  ill  omen  on 
the  wide  waste  of  waters.  Darkness  prevailed  —  cloud  after  cloud  was 
gatherinfi^  above  —  no  breeze  came  to  gladden  us  —  no  moon  to  cheer : 
all  was  thick  and  quiet  gloom.  It  was  midnight  —  the  watch  had  been 
rdieved  and  mustered  — junior  officers  were  pacing  the  deck  —  men 
sitting  in  groups  at  their  stations  —  the  lieutenant  of  the  deck 
on  the  arm-chest  feeling  for  a  breeze  —  and  the  old  quarter-master 
at  the  conn  occasionally  hinting,  as  he  turned  his  quid  —  looking 
around,  and  glancing  at  the  binnacle  —  that  a  breeze  from  the  South'ard 
and  Westward  would  spring  up  before  morning.  Jacko  (the  monkey) 
had  found  a  safe  retreat,  and  the  poultry  were  undisturbed.  All  save 
the  tigress  seemed  inclined  to  repose.  She  (the  varmint !)  was  taking 
her  usual  excursion  among  the  after-guard.  Now  and  then  you 
might  hear  the  exclamation, '  Here  comes  the  bloody  tiger-cat  P     Thus 
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we  lay,  languidly  rolling  on  the  lazy  swells,  in  a  calm  —  a  dead  calm. 
Better  that  the  winds  were  piping  loud,  than  one  of  those  dull,  heavy 
calms. 

*  Is  there  then  no  hope  of  a  breeze  ?  I  would  rather  be  reefing  top- 
sails every  half  hour,'  said  an  old  reefer,  '  than  lying  on  a  breath- 
less ocean  in  this  way.' 

^Harkr  he  was  answered.  *  Heard  you  not  a  noise?  —  a  noise 
below  V 

*  No,'  was  the  quick  reply — that  's  nothing.  Some  poor  fellow 
has  been  let  down  by  the  head  by  a  mischievous  shipmate ;  or  per- 
haps a  shot  has  got  adrift,  or  one  of  the  gallapagos  slippea  from  his  pen.' 

*  Hark  again !  Did  no  one  hear  a  g^roan  ?  Younfi^  gentlemen,  one  of 
you  step  below,'  (said  the  officer  of  the  deck,)  and  let  me  know  what 
18  the  matter.' 

*  Ay,  ay,  Sir.' 

*  Birth-deck  there  1  Master-at-arms,  what  noise  is  that  upon  the 
birth-deck  ?  Get  a  light  —  quick  I  —  bring  it  forward.  Secure  that  shot, 
there,  rolling  about  on  the  deck.  It  will  trip  some  of  you  up.  Ha  I 
What  bloody  business  is  this  ?    Is  he  dead  1' 


There  lay  old  G ,  senseless  on  the   deck  —  his  head  upon 

the  combings  of  the  fore-hatch  —  his  skull  fractured. 

•Call  the  surgeon!'  was  the  word:  quick  —  quick!'  Report  was 
inmiediately  made  to  the  officer  of  the  deck,  then  to  the  first  lieutenant, 
who  proceeded  to  examine  some  of  the  crew,  against  whom  momentary 
suspicions  were  awakened.  But  one,  whose  watch  it  was  below,  was 
not  to  be  found  in  his  hammock,  nor  on  the  main  or  birth-deck: 
search  was  made  for  him  on  the  spar-deck,  where  he  was  at  lens^ 
found,  apparently  asleep,  in  the  lee-gangway,  between  two  carronades. 
(A  breeze  sprang  up  in  the  mean  time,  as  we  were  now  on  the  starboard 
tack.)  He  was  rigidly  questioned,  but  as  there  was  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence against  him,  he  was  liberated ;  and  two  other  suspected  fellows 
were  confined.  Thus  rested  the  affair  for  the  night,  and  the  vessel 
pursued  her  course. 

*  By  to-morrow's  sun  the  breeze  will  freshen,'  said  the  old  quarter- 
master: and  so  it  did.  Afler  breakfast,  another  inquiry  was  held:  all 
hands  were  called,  and  from  the  evidence  collected,  suspicion  fell  strong- 
ly upon  the  individual  found  in  the  iee-gangvvay,  while  the  two  pre- 
viously put  in  the  brig  were  set  at  liberty.      The  prisoner  was  put  in 

irons,  and  committed  to  solitary  confinement.       G died,  and  was 

buried.  His  bed  was  his  cofnn,  and  his  grave  the  gardens  of  coral, 
where  the  sea  star  '  lights  up  his  tomb.'  In  a  day  or  two,  &r  above 
the  low  and  sleeping  clouds,  we  saw  the  glistening  heights  of  the  Cordil- 
leras —  then  the  barren  isle  of  San  Lorenzo  —  until  rounding  the  point, 
and  standing  toward  the  Castle,  we  reached  our  anchorage. 

Afler  the  arrival  of  other  vessels  of  the  squadron,  a  court-martial 
was  called  and  held  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoner.  Counsel  was  firiven 
him,  and  the  evidence  brought  forward.  After  a  feir  and  patient  hear- 
ing, the  court,  which  had  been  sitting  for  several  days,  adjourned. 
The  jack  was  no  longer  seen  at  the  fore,  nor  the  signal-gun  for  the 
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meeting  of  the  court  heard.  At  nine  in  the  morning,  the  verdict  was 
sent  in  to  the  commodore,  and  early  on  the  following  day,  all  hands  be- 
ing called,  the  prisoner  was  brought  upon  deck,  and  placed  at  the  fife-rail 
of  the  mainmast,  facing  the  crew.  The  sentence  was  read  to  him 
by  the  judge  advocate.  He  stood  firm  —  not  a  muscle  moved,  till  he 
heard  the  words  —  *  hung  at  the  fore  yard-arm  ofUiit  United  States^  Fri- 

gaie  B till  you  are  dead  —  dead  P  —  then  you  ^Ofuld  see  a  slight 

twitch  or  two  in  the  muscles  of  his  neck,  but  no  sign  of  fear.  With 
a  firm  step,  he  returned  to  his  place  of  confinement  Every  comfort 
was  allowed  him,  both  of  body  and  mind.  One  who  was  religiously 
inclined,  read  to  him  daily  from  the  Bible,  and  exhorted  him  to  prepare 
for  his  exit  —  to  become  humble  and  penitent  for  his  sins.  *  May  God 
be  merciful  1'  he  replied :  '  my  heart  is  hard ;  I  have  tried,  but  can- 
not chanfi^e  it.  My  doom  is  just.  I  did  the  deed.'  He  stated  that  he 
had  let  &11  from  the  main-deck,  at  the  fore-hatch,  a  thirty-two  pound 
shot  upon  the  head  of  the  deceased,  (but  not  with  intention  to  kill  him,) 
under  the  suspicion  that  he  had  reported  him  for  improper  conduct 

Day  afler  day  and  week  after  week  passed  away ;  and  at  length  the 
morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  his  execution  arrived.  No  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  getting  under  way,  and  nothing  was  known  of  the 
commodore's  intentions.  He  was  a  man  just  and  firm  in  his  decisions, 
intelligent  and  discreet  in  all  his  actions.  *  Will  he  pardon  him  V  says 
one :  *  Can't  we  .run  over  to  some  uninhabited  island,  and  hang  him 
there  V  says  another ;  *  the  ship  will  never  be  lucky  again,  if  he  is 
hung  on  board;  some  misfortune  will  happen  to  us;  the  men  will 
not  lay  out  on  the  fore-yard  at  night  to  reef  or  fiirl  the  fore-sail'  Many 
were  the  conjectures  thus  made  by  the  crew,  during  the  morning. 

•  Well,  Mr.  A ,'  (observea  the  commodore,  in  his  usual  mild 

tone,  as  he  came  upon  deck,  about  eleven  o'clock,  a.  m.,)  *  the  breeze 

has   &irly  set  in,  and  this  is  the  day  for  the  execution  of  L . 

Get  the  ship  under  way.  Sir,  and  stand  out  of  the  harbor.' 

*  Ay,  ay,  Sir.     All  hands  up  anchor !' 

The  vessel  was  got  under  way  in  a  few  minutes,  and  so  silently,  that 
scarcely  a  voice  was  heard,  except  the  first  lieutenant's.  All  was  still 
and  quiet  as  a  funeral.  Save  the  dashing  of  the  waves  against  our 
bows,  not  a  sound  was  heard.  When  outside  of  the  harbor,  the  fore- 
top-sail  was  laid  to  the  mast,  and  all  hands  were  called  to  witness  the 
execution.  A  line  was  rove  through  a  tail  block  on  the  starboard  fore- 
3rard-arm,  thence  into  the  quarter  of  the  yard  through  another,  down  on 
deck  through  a  leading  block,  afl  to  the  tafirail,  through  a  snatch- 
block,  and  forward  on  the  larboard  side.  In  order  to  prevent  any 
quarrels  hereafter,  every  man  as  well  as  boy  on  board  (except  the 
officers)  was  ordered  to  take  hold  of  it.  A  stage  was  rigged  on  the 
hammock-rails,  under  the  fore-yard,  and  the  prisoner  ordered  on  deck. 
Up  he  came,  accompanied  by  the  master-at-arms  and  one  of  the  cap- 
tams  of  the  forecastle.  A  hangman's  noose  was  around  his  neck,  and 
he  was  very  pale ;  but  his  step  was  firm  and  steady  —  his  eye  unflinch- 
ing. No  remorse,  no  sorrow,  no  regrets,  had  he.  Calm  and  collected, 
he  mounted  the  scafibld.  His  hands  were  tied  behind  him,  and  two 
thirty-two  pound  shot  were  secured  to  his  feet.  The  ship  rolled  heavi- 
ly on  the  neavin^  sea,  but  it  moved  him  not.  A  black  handkerchief 
was  tied  round  his  &ce ;   and  at  the  discharge  of  one  of  our  gangway 
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guns,  he  was  swayed  aloft,  till  the  boatswain  piped  *  Belay!'  The 
smoke  curled  upward  —  his  spirit  departed  —  and  when  the  last 
trump  shall  sound,  and  the  sea  shall  give  up  her  dead,  then  will 

Henry  L appear  at  the  judgment-seat  to  answer  for  his  crimes. 

It  was  intendea  to  cut  him  from  the  fore-yard,  and  let  him  fiill  into  the 
sea ;  but  the  knot  not  slipping  readily,  it  was  thought  prudent  to  let 
him  hang  awhile.  Dinner  being  ready,  we  piped  down,  leaving  him 
dangling  in  the  breeze.  When  the  hands  were  turned  to,  he  was  low- 
ered down  —  laid  upon  a  plank  at  the  gangway — examined  by  the 
surgeon,  and  canted  into  the  sea.  Then  we  filled  away,  and  stood  in 
for  our  anchorage.  O. 
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I. 

As  THE  Hudson  rolls  onward  its  waves  to  the  deep, 

Ere  it  laves  the  broad  bases  of  cloud-crested  mountains, 
It  receives  in  its  course,  from  a  green  mossy  steep, 
A  streamlet  of  beauty,  which  in  its  glad  leap 
Tells  not  of  the  passions  once  nuraed  at  its  fountains. 

II. 

There  the  Indian  has  dwelt,  there  has  hunted  the  deer; 

On  its  ftir,  smiling  banks  his  wild  deeds  have  been  done : 
The  stranger,  alas!  ventured  sometimes  too  near  — 
And  tales,  which  would  make  the  heart  tremble  to  hear, 

Ifight  be  told  of  the  spot  where  its  pure  waters  run. 

lU. 

The  white-man's  encroachments  the  natives  repelled, 
But  one  Uttle  household  their  good  will  had  gained; 
Its  skill  in  the  arts  of  some  value  was  held  : 
And  one  noble  brave  had  his  wild  nature  quelled 
To  love  even  faces  with  color  unstained. 

IV. 

Naoman  one  day  came  to  Stacjr's  abode, 

As  in  friendship  unbroken  he  oftimes  had  done ; 
He  lighted  his  pqie  —  it  dispelled  not  the  load 
Of  care  from  his  features,  which  seemed  to  forebode 
Some  evil  overcasting  his  own  bosom's  sun. 

V. 

The  matron,  concerned,  begged  the  Indian  to  tell 

What  the  cloud  so  unwonted  of  ill  should  portend ; 
He  sighed  —  shook  his  head  —  bade  the  motner  farewell  — 
Took  each  child  on  his  knee,  for  he  loved  them  fidl  well, 
And  then  for  his  own  left  the  home  of  his  friend. 

VI. 

Again  came  Naoman — clouds  still  o'er  his  brow  ; 

The  mother  entreated,  bv  all  she  held  dear : 
'  A  red-man  am  I,  and  a  pale-face  art  thou ! 
Should  we  to  our  foes  our  deep  secret  avow  7 
And  a  woman  might  not  keep  it  sacred,  I  fear !' 


*  llmrtler'i  or  Murderer**  Creek  —  a  •tream  empCyiaf  iato  the  Hudsoii,  joft  above  the  HighliHt 
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vn. 

*Nav,  doubt  not,  Naoman !  trust  all  to  thy  friend :' 

'  Wilt  thou  swear  by  the  Qod  of  thy  worship  on  higlL 
Thoufifa  the  tomahawk  o'er  thee  should  threat' ninely  oend, 
That  oy  none,  save  thy  husband,  the  words  shall  be  kenned 
.   That  I  for  your  safety  shall  speak,  though  I  die  T 

VIIX. 

The  promise  was  given  —  the  secret  revealed. 

The  Indians  thea  vengeance  had  deeply  matured  : 
Their  plan  which  in  silence  so  dire  lay  concealed, 
And  for  which  their  stem  nature  each  feeline  had  steeled, 

Would  in  one  dreadful  carnage  the  whites  have  immured ! 

at. 

But  Naoman  had  longed  this  dear  household  to  save : 
He  had  eaten  their  salt,  and  their  children  caressed ; 
He  warned  them  to  fly  from  the  opening  grave  — 
They  hied  to  their  boat,  and  were  soon  on  the  wave, 
Tfie  fond  mother  clasping  her  babes  to  her  breasL 

X. 

The  father  pressed  onward  —  the  Indians  pursued — 

(In  their  light  dark  canoes  they  sped  on  like  the  fawn,) 
Overtook,  made  them  captive,  and  led  to  the  wood, 
Where  the  chieftains  in  council  awaiting  them  stood — 
Their  dwelling  the  while  blazing  bright  on  the  lawn. 

zi. 

*  What  treason  is  this  V  asked  the  first  of  the  band ; 

'  Speak,  pale-face !  —  who  warned  vou  that  danger  was  near  V 
No  answer :  the  savage  then  flouhaned  his  brand 
O'er  those  whom  the  mother  would  shield  with  her  hand, 
Who  clung  to  her  closely,  all  trembling  with  fear. 

xa. 

*  Speak,  woman !  —  speak  truly  I  —  thy  children  shall  die. 

If  tnou  name  not  the  traitor :  this  mstant  thev  fall ! 
Throe  times  will  I  ask  thee ;  the  second  is  nigh !' 
She  cast  a  look  round  her,  despair  in  her  eye  — 

Naoman  sat  changeless — these,  these  were  her  all ! 

ZIII. 

*  The  third  and  the  last :  wilt  thou  speak  his  false  name  T 

She  wrung  her  hands  wildly,  her  friend  sat  unmoved ; 
The  tomahawk  glistened  —  her  children's  voice  came 
To  her  wo-stricken  bosom  in  accents  of  fhime : 

Ah,  could  she  thus  witness  the  death  of  her  loved ! 

XIV. 

'  Hold !  hold !'  cried  Nadman  —  *  the  traitor  am  I ! 

The  woman  her  faith  has  kept  true  to  the  last ; 
I  am  withered}  and  leafless,  and  ready  to  die : 
From  danger  mipending  I  warned  them  to  flv— 

By  their  fire  I  had  warmed  me  —  there  broken  my  fast' 

XV. 

He  left  the  Yugh.  place  where  in  honor  he  sate. 

And  shrouded  nis  faoe,  as  if  robed  for  the  grave; 
Then  resigned  and  in  silence  be  met  his  stem  fate : 
A  loud  burst  of  triumph  arose  o'er  the  great, 
The  generous  Nadman  —  Nadman  the  brave ! 
JWOImZc,  FArmmry,  1836. 
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AN  ACTOR'S   ALLOQUY. 

NUMBER    SIX.* 


I  ONCE  had  to  superintend  the  production  of  a  melodrame,  one  of  the 
real  cut-and-thrust,  Anne  Radclifte,  blue-fire-and-blazes  breed.  In  the 
last  scene,  a  retired  nook  or  dell  in  a  mountainous  region,  an  outlaw  was 
chained  to  a  rock  by  his  companions,  and  charitably  left  to  starve. 
Luckily  —  for  luck  is  the  real  primum  mobile  in  all  these  pieces  —  some 
travelers,  descending  the  mounti^ns,  find  the  outlaw  in  his  split-crow 
posture,  and  relieve  him.  The  travelers  were  supposed  to  have  lost 
their  way,  and  the  leader  should  have  said,  coming  down  the  rocks  from 
the  very  back  of  the  stage  —  *  Here  is  something  like  a  descent  — 
follow!'  and  then  start  in  surprise  upon  seeing  the  outlaw.  This  was 
all  clear  enough  at  rehearsal :  imagine  my  horror,  at  night,  when  I 
saw  the  leader  of  the  travelers  strut  up  to  the  poor  ragged,  unshaven 
wretch  who  was  chained  to  the  rock,  and  say,  *  Here  is  something  like 
a  decent  fellow  P 

King  Lear  banishes  the  Earl  of  Kent,  and  tells  him  if,  on  the  tenth 
day,  his  '  banished  trunk  is  found  in  our  dominions,  that  moment  is  thy 
death.'  Tate,  in  the  acting  version  of  Lear,  has  given  Kent  a  couple  of 
doggrel  lines  to  make  him  an  effective  exit ;  and  an  actor  once  surprised 
his  co-mates  when  exclaiming 

»  To  foreign  climates  my  old  trunk  I'll  bear,' 

by  clapping  a  large  travelling  chest  upon  his  shoulder.  This  is  a 
very  old  story,  I  confess ;  but  I  mention  it  because  I  have  an  excellent 
companion  to  it.  A  pretty  actress,  lately  married,  and  well  married,  too, 
was  to  have  personated  Helen  Macgregor,  in  Rob  Roy.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  rehearsal,  she  asked  the  prompter  who  the  gentlemen  were  that 
went  on  the  stage  with  her  in  such  a  scene.  *  Merely  supernumeraries. 
Madam,'  was  the  answer.  *  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir :  in  the  printed 
book  it  says,  *  ,Pnter  Helen,  with  claymore  and  target  P  Who  are  the 
gentlemen  that  play  those  characters  .^'  *  Why,  Madam,'  said  the 
prompter,  *  they  are  generally  represented  by  Messrs.  Sword  and 
Pot-hd.' 

These  strange  mistakes  are  not  always  the  results  of  ignorance.  An 
actor-author,  whose  original  American  dramas  have  given  general  satis- 
faction, did,  when  playing  Sir  John  Contrast,  in  the  opera  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor,  illustrate  the  author's  text  in  a  novel  and  peculiar  style.  The 
old  baronet  is  angry  with  his  son,  and  proposes  a  moral  mode  of 
punishment  by  means  of  a  friend,  saying,  *  I'll  build  up  a  house  of 
correction  for  him,  and  you  shall  keep  the  key.'  Not  taking  this  phrase 
in  its  figurative  sense,  the  actor  actually  presented  his  colloquist  with  a 
huge  metal  key,  big  enough  for  the  portals  of  the  monastery  of  modern 
Trappists  at  Sing-Sing. 

An  indifferent  actor  is  occasionally  an  author's  curse ;  but  an  indif- 

J' 
♦  Thb  present  pafes  should  have  been  included  in  the  '  Alloquy*  of  February;  but  a 
delay  of  the  mail,  oy  reason  of  inclement  weather,  prevented  their  insertion.  The 
reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  the  allocutor  was  exemplimng  the  dramatic  author's  diffi- 
cdties  of  pleasing,  in  their  various  decrees,  and  that  the  cufficulties  attendant  on  pleasing 
the  actors  were  the  last  under  consideration.  £j,g  Kkickmiocmuu 
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ferent  author  is  a  positive  plague  to  the  dramatic  community  —  a  wet 
blanket  —  an  old  man  of  the  mountains,  weighing  down  and  destroying 
the  very  persons  who  are  attempting  to  support  him.  There  is  not  a 
more  pitiable  sight  than  to  behold  a  talented  artiste  endeavouring  to 
give  effect  to  the  weak,  puling  nothingness  of  modem  sentiment,  or  the 
balderdash  verbosity  of  melodrame  —  to  see  a  comedian  capable  of 
Shakspeare,  compelled  to  wriggle,  and  twist,  and  mouth,  with  all  the 
consciousness  of  inefficiency,  yet  seriously  forcing  himself  to  be  funny, 
and  endeavouring  to  find  within  his  own  resources  something  Hike  a 
substitute  for  the  wit  and  comicality  which  the  author  was  unable  to 
afibrd.  Many  writers  who  furnish  a  meagre  sketch,  expect  the  actor  to 
produce  a  finished  portrait,  taking  to  themselves  the  merit  of  a  superior 
production,  if  successful,  but  blaming  the  performer  for  the  deficiency, 
if  otherwise.  The  olden  dramatists,  those  *  trains  of  light  descending 
down,'  have  provided  us  with  a  few  pictures  of  rare  and  matchless 
excellence.  In  the  hands  of  actors  who  think  for  themselves,  and  are  not 
contented  with  merely  transmitting  another  copy  of  their  predecessors' 
delineations,  these  gems  of  art  admit  of  every  variety  in  tne  depth  and 
breadth  of  colouring,  and  the  effect  of  light  and  shade.  The  same 
subject  may  be  rendered  in  the  garish  lithograph,  the  spirited  etching, 
the  polished  softness  of  the  line  engraving,  the  aull,  stiff,  formal  outline, 
or  the  showy  splendor  of  the  mezzotint,  where  some  of  the  points 
appear  in  startling  light,  and  others  sink  in  shadows  irremediable. 

Reynolds'  fourth  difficulty  is  *  to  please  the  licenser.'  In  England; 
the  managers  of  all  theatres  under  the  control  of  the  lord  chamberlain  of 
his  majesty's  household,  embracing  those  located  in  the  city  of  West- 
minster, or  purlieus  of  the  court,  and  the  provincial  theatres  acting 
under  patent-rights,  are  compelled  to  send  every  production,  from  a  five- 
act  tragedy  to  the  words  of  a  ballad,  to  the  licenser  for  approval,  before 
they  can  dare  perform  it.  The  dramatist  in  America  has  no  such 
degradation  to  suffer :  nor  is  it  needed ;  for  the  good  sense  of  the 
audience  is  in  itself  as  rigid  a  censorship  as  an  author  would  wish  to 
undergo. 

George  Colman  is  now  the  chamberlain's  deputy,  the  acting 
licenser.  The  author  of  '  Broad  Grins'  and  *  Poetical  Vagaries'  —  pro- 
ductions replete  with  obscenity  and  filth  —  is  the  person  who  regulates 
the  British  drama,  and  protects  the  public  from  improper  plays.  But 
George,  wanting  a  good  old  gentlemanly  vice  in  his  senility,  has 
turned  fenatic,  and  fulminates  his  anathemas  against  dramatic  *  damns,' 
theatrical  *  angels,'  and  other  impurities  of  the  stage.  He  made  objections 
to  *  our  mother  Eve'  being  mentioned  in  a  new  piece,  because  she  was  a 
scriptural  subject,  and  unfit  for  the  lips  of  a  profane  player :  the  phrase 

•  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence'  was  denounced  as  impious,  and 

•  Heavenly  bliss'  was  a  thing  not  to  be  talked  about.  Elliston,  when 
manager  of  Drury,  sent  him  a  farce  for  supervision,  and  he  cut  out  every 
gentlemanly  *  damn'  and  *  devil  fetch  me.'  Elliston  scribbled  him  the 
following  missive,  compounded  of  phrases  from  his  own  comedy  of 

•  John  Bull :' 

*  Dear  Colman  :  D ation,  what  does  this  mean  7    D n  the  customer  do  I  see 

coming  to  the  Red  Cow.    D n  the  drop's  left    D n  me,  if  it  isn't  the  Brazier. 

D n  it,  fellow,  don't  trifle.  D n  their  want  of  feeling.  D n  me,  choose  your 

own  reading,  and  I  am  content.  Yours,  truly,  R.  W.  Elustom.' 

Colman,  who  is  one  of  the  most  tenacious  of  *  the  waspy  tribe,'  as 
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John  Kemble  used  to  term  dramatic  authors,  was  a  little  posed  when 
requested  to  re-license  his  own  comedy  of  'Who  wants  a  Guinea?* 
razeed  from  five  acts  to  three,  with  the  part  of  Solomon  GKmdy,  a  nt> 
killing,  Frenchified  countryman,  changed  into  Solomon  Swop,  a  down- 
Easter.  But  his  good  sense  or  good  nature  triumphed  over  the  angry 
feelinj?s  of  the  author :  the  license  was  sent,  and  no  one  laughed  more 
heartily  than  he  did  at  Mr.  Hackett^s  excellent  personification  of  the 
cunning  Yankee. 

Between  the  manager,  licenser,  and  actors,  a  dramatist  in  England 
may  occasionally  find  himself  in  the  situation  of  a  painter,  who  havinff 
employed  an  engraver  to  copy  a  fevorite  picture,  has  it  returned  with 
these  remarks :  *  I  have  maae  two  or  three  little  alterations,  which  I 
think  you  will  find  very  much  to  your  advantage.  That  young  lady, 
now,  upon  whom  you  have  bestowed  so  much  attention — was  she  not 
too  conspicuous  %  I  thought  she  would  interfere  with  the  develop- 
ment of  that  donkey  there ;  and  as  I  am  a  good  hand  at  donkeys,  I  cut 
out  the  lady,  and  brought  the  donkey  a  little  more  forward.  You  will 
excuse  my  changing  your  setting  sun  to  a  full  moon :  moons  take  well 
now,  and  it  has  not  materially  altered  the  shading.  Don't  you  think 
your  hero  was  too  insipid  %  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  giving  him 
whiskers,  and  somethinc^  of  a  martial  air.  By  the  way,  what  macb  yoa 
placa  your  scene  in  Ireland?  Italy,  my  dear  Sir,  is  much  better ;  ao 
I  have  put  in  a  few  ruins  of  temples  and  some  brigands  there,  instead  of 
that  mountain  in  the  back  ground.'  Many  plays  have  been  produeed 
upon  the  stage,  bearing  as  much  resemblance  to  the  author's  original 
intention,  as  the  above  alterations  would  produce  in  the  engraver's  copy 
of  the  painting. 

The  fifth  difficulty,  as  above  enumerated,  is  *  to  please  the  audience :' 
perhaps  it  is  the  only  difficulty  a  dramatist  should  allow  to  exist;  and 
if  Mr.  Reynolds  could  succeed,  why  should  any  one  despair?  More 
depends  upon  the  disposition  or  present  temper  of  the  audience,  than 
authors  are  geuerally  aware.  A  very  stupid  piece  will  occasionally 
go  ofi*  with  shouts  and  roars,  and  sometimes  a  sterling  play,  well  acted,* 
will  drag  its  slow  length  wearily  along.  Sheridan's  excellent  comedy 
of  *  The  Rivals'  failed  on  its  first  representation.  This  is  not  a  solitary 
instance :  and  many  a  good  farce  has  been  condemned  under  one  name, 
and  applauded  under  another.  An  actor  is  frequently  unable  to  do 
common  justice  to  his  author,  from  the  coldness  or  apathy  of  the  au- 
dience. Talma  said  there  must  be  enthusiasm  in  the  audience,  or  there 
can  be  none  in  the  actor.  If  they  are  cold,  he  will  be  cold.  The 
harvest  cannot  be  ripened,  without  a  prop)er  warmth. 

Difficulty  the  sixth  and  last,  is  '  to  please  the  newspapers,'  mean- 
ing the  critics  generally,  who  were  base  enough  to  term  R^rnoldsi' 
comedies  *  modern  trash.'  There  is  a  much  larger  quantum  oi  talent 
required,  now-a-days,  in  even  a  second-rate  newspaper  writer,  than  would 
have  stocked  an  entire  establishment,  in  Reynolds'  proud  and  palmy 
days.  The  first  writers  of  the  age  are  connected  with  every  department  of 
periodical  literature,  and  are  generally  the  most  liberal  portion  of  the 
audience  in  their  criticisms ;  for  they  know  something  of  the  difficulty 
of  producing  a  play,  possessing  even  moderate  pretensions,  and  abate 
their  causticity  accordingly :  therefore,  if  a  dramatist  occasionally  ^pets 
a  banging,  let  him  repose  fiill  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  cntic, 
and  hon^y  confess  tnat  he  deserves  it ;  unless  he  can  prove  that 
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critic  is  himself  a  play-fiictor,  as  in  that  case,  abuse  would  not  be  unnato- 
lal.  Pope  attacked  CoUey  Gibber  in  the  Dunciad,  because  his  (Pope^s) 
play  was  a  fitilure,  yet  Gibber  did  more  for  the  sta^e  tbaa  the  ralmina- 
tion  of  twenty  Popes  could  undo.  Voltaire  called  Shakspeare  *  Vn 
grand  Fumier.^  Sheridan  caricatured  poor  Gumberland  in  Sir  Fretful 
Plagiary,  in  *  The  Gritic,'  yet  was  more  fretful  than  his  butt,  to  whom 
he  was  every  way  inferior  as  a  man,  and  very  little  superior  as  an  author. 
Gumberland  himself  attacked  the  whole  of  the  playwrights  of  his  day  in 
the  prologue  to  his  first  comedy,  *  The  Brothers.'  Qoldsmith  mustered 
a  party  to  damn  John  Home's  tragedy  of  *  The  Fatal  Discovery.*  Dekker 
said  that  Rare  Ben  Jonson  was  dull  and  vulgar.  Dennis  mdulged  in 
general  hatred  and  abuse  of  his  brother  scribes.  Foote  parodied 
Qarrick;  and  Grarrick  epigramatised  every  other  dramatist  of  the 
day. 

*  Wits  are  game-cocks  to  one  another : 
No  author  ever  loved  a  brother.' 

It  is  not  every  literary  man,  of  even  superior  abilities,  that  can  pro- 
duce a  tolerable  play.  Scott  confessed  his  inability,  and  *  The  House 
of  Aspen'  provea  it.  Byron  declared  that  his  tragedies  were  unfit  for 
representation ;  and  Moore,  with  a  soul  full  of  music  and  poetry,  has 
produced  a  very  inferior  opera.  Gaptain  Marryatt,  whose  graphic 
sketches  and  life-like  delineations  of  character  are  occupying  enrery 
round  table  in  England  and  America,  was  lately  solicited  by  Mr.  T.  r* 
Cooke,  the  popular  representative  of  sailors  on  the  English  stage,  to 
write  a  nautical  drama  for  performance  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Cap- 
tain Marryatt  undertook  the  task,  and  from  the  knowledge  of  his  ability 
in  that  peculiar  line  very  considerable  expectations  were  raised.  The 
drama  was  received,  and  strange  to  say,  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
totally  unfit  for  representation.  Indeed,  so  radically  deficient  was  the 
piece  in  manner  ana  construction,  that  after  considerable  alteration,  the 
manager  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  decline  it,  although  the  author's 
popularity  was  at  its  highest  pitch,  and  the  engagement  of  a  fiivorite 
actor  depended  upon  the  performance  of  the  piece. 

There  is  more  tact  than  talent  required,  now-a-days,  to  produce  a 
successful  play.  Buckstone,  the  most  fortunate  of  the  present  race  of 
dramatists,  the  Liope  de  Vega  of  the  British  stage,  is  a  proof  in  point 
His  pieces,  chiefly  derived  from  the  French,  are  full  of  lively  incident, 
variety  of  character,  and  effective  situations,  but  they  are  miserably  defi- 
cient m  wit,  sentiment,  or  even  a  decent  sprightliness  in  the  coUoquiality 
of  the  dramatis  persons. 

The  days  of  author-actors  have  lately  been  revived.  With  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  likely  to  please,  and  a  professional  intimacy  with 
the  powers  of  the  actors,  and  the  resources  of  the  theatre,  they  are 
certainly  well  qualified  to  put  together  those  light  ephemeral  touch- 
and-go  sort  of  dramas  with  which  we  have  lately  been  inundated. 

To  return  to  our  *  difficulties.*  A  player-play  wriffbt,  is  likely  to  expe- 
rience a  greater  share  than  he  who  merely  scribbles.  The  actor  can- 
not be  independent  of  the  manager :  he  must,  in  some  measure,  submit 
to  the  whims  of  authority,  and  is  unable  to  work  with  his  co-mates  with 
the  same  advantages  as  a  stranger.  He  is  exposed  in  his  capacity  as 
author,  to  the  evn  workings  of  their  feelings  against  him  as  an  actor; 
and  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitabfeness,  are  as  often  found  in 
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a  theatre  as  elsewhere.  He  is  deep  in  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house^ 
and  must  see  with  quicker  eye  the  slights  and  sneers  of  the  inferior 
minds:  he  occasionally  must  he  compelled  to  pocket  insult,  neglect, 
and  ridicule ;  to  he  the  recipient  of  complaints  from  the  discontented, 
and  to  tamely  hear  his  drama  picked  to  pieces  hy  some  hrilliant  genius 
who  can  scarcely  read  his  own  short  part,  or  tell  whether  it  was  Dryden 
or  Dean  Swiil  that  wrote  the  comedy  of  *  Wild  Oats.* 

This  hehaviour  is  by  no  means  general.  I  have,  individually, 
received  the  most  friendly  attention  from  my  professional  brethren  in 
the  course  of  my  dramatic  dabblings,  and  seldom  experienced  any  thing 
annoying,  except  an  occasional  grunt  from  some  disappointed  actor, 
whose  jaundiced  feelings  found  vent  in  habitual  grumblings.  I  men- 
tion the  possibility  of  such  '  difficulties'  in  the  general  list  of  play- 
wright enormities,  although  I  have  the  authority  of  one  of  the  most 
talented  writers  of  the  day  to  declare,  that  in  the  production  of  a  new 
play,  the  difRculties  behind  the  scenes,  or  in  the  green-room,  are  always 
the  most  vexatious. 

He  once  said  to  me :  *  I  have  heard  a  story  somewhere  of  a  merchant 
who  collected  a  party  together  to  give  eclat  to  one  of  those  little  fiunily 
festivals  which  brighten  the  dark  track  of  life,  and  cheer  the  human 
heart  in  every  clime.  It  was  his  daughter's  wedding-day ;  crowds  of  her 
young  acquaintance  circled  round  her,  and  as  the  father  gazed  proudly  on 
the  fiice  of  the  young  bride,  he  wished  as  bright  a  prospect  might  open 
for  his  other  children,  who  were  gambolling  merrily  among  the  crowd. 
Passing  through  the  passage  connecting  the  lower  rooms,  he  met  the 
servant-maid,  an  ignorant  country  wench,  who  was  carrying  a  lighted 
tallow  candle  in  her  hand  without  a  candlestick.  He  blamed  her  for 
this  dirty  conduct,  and  went  into  the  kitchen  to  make  some  arrangements 
with  his  wife  about  the  supper-table :  the  girl  shortly  returned  with 
her  arms  full  of  ale  bottles,  but  without  the  candle.  The  merchant 
immediately  recollected  that  several  barrels  of  gunpowder  had  been 
placed  in  his.  cellar  during  the  day,  and  that  his  foreman  had  opened 
one  of  the  barrels  to  select  a  sample  for  a  customer.  *  Where  is  your 
candle  %^  he  inquired,  in  the  utmost  agitation.  *  I  couldn't  bring  it  up 
with  me,  for  my  hands  were  full,'  said  the  girl.  *  Where  did  you 
leave  it?'  *  Well,  Fd  no  candlestick,  so  I  stiuk  it  into  some  black  sand 
that 's  there  in  one  of  the  tubs.'  The  merchant  dashed  down  the  cellar 
steps;  the  passage  was  long  and  dark,  and  as  he  groped  his  way  his  knees 
threatened  to  give  under  him,  his  breath  was  choked,  and  his  flesh  seemed 
suddenly  to  become  dry  and  parched,  as  if  he  already  felt  the  suffocating 
blast  of  death.  At  the  extremity  of  the  passage,  in  the  front  cellar,  under 
the  very  room  where  his  children  and  their  friends  were  revelling  in 
felicity,  he  discerned  the  open  powder  barrel,  full  almost  to  the  top  — 
the  candle  stuck  lightly  in  the  loose  grains,  with  a  long  and  red  snuff  of 
burnt-out  wick  topping  the  small  and  gloomy  flame.  This  sight 
seemed  to  wither  all  his  powers,  and  the  merry  laugh  of  the  youngsters 
above  struck  upon  his  heart  like  the  knell  of  death.  He  stood  for  some 
moments,  Razing  upon  the  light,  unable  to  advance.  The  fiddler  com- 
menced a  lively  jig,  and  the  feet  of  the  dancers  responded  with  increased 
vivacity ;  the  floor  shook  with  their  exertions,  and  the  loose  bottles  in 
the  cellar  jingled  with  the  motion.  He  fancied  the  candle  moved  — 
was  fidling !  —  with  desperate  energy  he  dashed  forward ;  but  how  was 
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he  to  remove  it  1  The  slightest  touch  would  cause  the  small  live  coal  c^ 
wick  to  &li  into  the  loose  powder.  With  unequalled  presence  of  mind  he 
placed  a  hand  each  side  of  the  candle,  with  the  open  palms  upward* 
and  the  distended  finc^ers  pointed  toward  the  ohject  of  his  care,  which, 
as  his  hands  gradually  met,  was  secured  in  the  clasping  or  locking  of 
his  fingers,  and  safely  removed  from  the  bead  of  the  barrel.  When  he 
reached  the  head  of  the  stairs,  the  excitement  was  over ;  he  smiled  at  the 
danger  he  had  conquered :  but  the  reaction  was  too  powerful,  and  he 
fell  into  fits  of  most  violent  and  dreadful  laughter.  He  was  conveyed 
senseless  to  bed,  and  many  weeks  elapsed  ere  his  nerves  recovered 
sufiicient  tone  to  allow  him  to  resume  his  habits  of  every-day  life. 

*Now,  Sir,'  said  the  dramatist,  '  I  can  thoroughly  understand  the 
agony  of  this  man's  feelings  while  gazing  upon  that  candle  of  death. 
He  must  have  experienced  the  highest  state  of  violent  excitement 
ever  known:  in  two  or  three  minutes  he  felt  and  actually  lived 
through  an  age  of  torture.  The  blankness  of  despair  so  suddenly 
following  the  fulness  of  delight  —  visions  of  mangled  limbs,  and  the 
scorched  bodies  of  his  own  fiesh  and  blood  —  the  passions  of  the 
fieither,  the  husband,  and  the  friend  —  the  close  proximity  of  a  horrid 
death  to  himself  and  all  he  loved  —  the  result  of  his  own  carelessnesi, 
and  only  to  be  avoided  by  the  utmost  self-possession  in  this  trying 
scene.  I  have  the  story  constantly  before  me.  You  may  think  me 
hyperbolical  in  what  I  am  going  to  say,  but  upon  my  word  I  am  in 
earnest.  Notwithstanding  I  am  what  the  world  calls  a  successful  dra- 
matist, and  am  so  infatuated  that  it  is  not  likely  I  shall  ever  leave  my 
profession,  yet  so  keenly  do  I  feel  its  annoyances,  that  I  have  often 
thought  I  could  volunteer  to  take  that  candle  out  of  the  powder  tub, 
and  experience  all  the  accompanying  horrors  of  the  situation,  rather 
than  again  endure  the  mental  harass  and  soul-withering  degradation 
attendfuit  upon  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  production  of 
a  dramatic  piece.'  n.  b. 
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'Twas  a  heavenly  nisht, 

'Neath  the  deep  star-light, 
As  pensive  I  sate  by  my  casement  high  ; 
I  mused  on  a  youth  with  a  full  dark  eye, 

But  think  not  I  cared  for  him  too  -— 

My  love  —  my  love  —  was  it  you  7 

Then  a  minstrel  came. 

And  he  breathed  my  name. 
And  he  sang  me  a  sweet  and  a  plaintive  song, 
Of  one  I  scorned,  though  he  sought  me  long. 

And  never  a  word  was  true  — 

My  love  —  my  love  —  was  it  you  ? 

But  I  dreamed  me  a  dream, 

'Neath  the  glad  sunbeam, 
I  was  plighted  to  one  'till  death  should  part ; 
And  I  gave  that  one  my  whole,  whole  heart, 

And  the  gentle  dream  came  true : 

My  love—  my  love— it  was  you ! 
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Glorious  Bellini  1  I  have  been  listening,  for  many  pleasant 
evenings  past,  to  the  sweet  creations  of  that  composer's  mmd.  How 
sad  that  he  died  so  young !  Only  twenty-eight,  when  the  shroud  was 
wrapped  around  his  bosom,  and  his  tuneless  ear  laid  beneath  the  coffin- 
lid  1  But  the  harmonies  he  conceived,  will  linger  in  holy  sweetness, 
while  taste  shall  last ;  and  many  an  unborn  enthusiast  will  yet  live  to 
bless  his  name.  How  touching  and  beautiful  are  the  tender  sentences 
that  drop  in  melody  from  the  lips  of  Count  Rodolpho,  in  La  Somnam- 
btda  !  With  what  a  divine  diapason  do  the  following  words,  and  the 
chorus  that  accompanies  them,  tall  on  the  ear  1  They  are  the  by -gone 
thoughts  of  one  wno  has  long  been  absent  from  his  youthful  home>  on 
afi^ain  finding  himself  amidst  the  well-known  scenes  of  his  dear  native 
village.  Filled  with  melancholy  rapture  at  the  sight  of  that  which  he 
has  gained,  and  troubled  with  recollections  of  what  he  has  lost,  he 
exclaims : 

*  Scenes  of  Beauty !  full  well  I  know  ye  — 
Many  moments  of  joy  I  owe  ye ; 

Of  pleasures  banished. 

Of  days  long  vanished ; 
Oh !  my  breast  is  filled  with  pain, 
Finding  objects,  that  still  remain, 
While  thote  days  come  not  again  I  ^ 

I  know  not  how  it  is  —  but  that  last  line  haunts  my  ear  continually. 
Reader,  if  you  are  now  old,  you  have  once  been  young ;  if  younff, 
you  know  what  I  mean,  when  I  speak  of  that  Golden  Age,  our  early 
days.  Time,  as  we  pass  onward  to  that  outer  gate  which  swings  open 
into  eternity,  may  give  us  many  enjoyments  —  but  they  are  satisfaction 
merely — tame,  passive  satisfaction.  Troubles  fall  upon  us  like  a  ftrw- 
tum  fulmen ;  incidents  that  would  stir  the  young  heart  to  sympathy 
and  sorrow,  occur  to  the  middle-aged  without  notice  or  distress.  How 
often  have  I  read,  with  supreme  delight,  that  beautiful  poem  of  Gray's, 
suggested  by  a  survey  of  his  boyhood's  school,  and  the  scenes  it  em- 
braced, at  Eton  : 

*  Ah  !  happy  bills  —  ah !  pleasing  shades, 

Ah !  fields,  beloved  in^  vain. 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  stray'd, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain  ! 
I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow, 

As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing. 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  sooth. 
And  redolent  of  joy  and  vouth, 

To  breathe  a  second  Spring.' 

For  my  own  part,  I  love  to  renew  the  memories  of  my  fresher  hours, 
at  all  times.  I  am  glad  to  escape  from  the  present  to  the  past ;  for  we 
know  what  we  have  been,  in  nappiness  —  but  not  what  we  shall  be. 
Give  me  a  draft  on  the  great  bank  of  by-gone  time,  rather  than  on  the 
future.     Truth  to  say,  however,  a  country  life  is  no  scene  in  which  to 
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gain  a  taste  for  music.  I  know  this  well.  The  splendid  opera — the  gay 
assembly  —  the  intoxicating  waltz  —  are  there  almost  unknown.  How 
imperceptibly  does  our  admiration  of  an  opera  grow  upon  us !  Sound 
after  sound,  solo  after  solo,  duet  after  duet,  &11  upon  the  ear  as  if  they 
were  trifles ;  by-and-by  we  love  them  ;  they  adhere  to  our  thoughts  — 
we  deem  them  divine.  They  associate  themselves  with  early  recol- 
lections :  we  think  of  the  golden  evening  sunlight  that  played  upon 
the  landscapes  of  youth  *  of  early  aftections  and  hopes  —  of  the  loving 
ones  that  are  distant  —  the  dear  ones  that  have  died.  Precious  in  the 
human  soul,  is  the  fountain  of  remembrance ! 


But  a  taste  for  music  may  be  carried  too  far.  I  hate  your  singing 
bore  —  your  man  of  crotchets  and  quavers  —  with  big  eyes,  who  is 
evermore  seeking  an  opportunity  to  execute  his  song  —  who  troubles 
diners- out  for  their  insincere  applause ;  and  mistaking  jest  for  praise, 
tunes  his  throat  anew,  runs  up  his  voice  into  the  affected  felsetto,  and 
discourses  ill-timed  harmonies,  in  the  tone  of  *  the  eunech's  pipe  I' 
I  hate  such  bipeds,  ab  imo  pectorc.  I  dislike,  also,  associations  for 
music.  They  are  like  Thespian  societies  —  great  afflictions.  I  once 
had  a  friend  —  a  highly  respectable  youth,  of  excellent  &mily  —  who 
acquired  a  penchant  for  doing  the  Roscius,  in  a  small  dramatic  volun- 
teer company.  He  did  enact  many  parts,  and  was  sometimes  vehe- 
mently applauded  by  the  free-admission  boobies  who  flocked  to  such 
exhibitions.  At  last  he  became  stage-mad  —  stepped  incontinently  into 
the  buskin  —  made  a  western  tour,  and  returned  to  his  native  city,  a 
legitimate  loafer,  with  all  the  external  credentials  of  that  multitudinous 
tribe.  I  encountered  him  not  many  months  ago,  negociating  with  the 
landlord  at  a  hotel,  where  I  called  to  greet  a  travellmg  friend,  in  the 
following  words  :  *  I  say,  publican,  mayhap  you  know  me  not.  I 
am  every  inch  a  king.  As  Shakspeare  says,  *  1  am  myself  alone,'  and 
was  n't  Shakspeare  a  screamer  ?  What  I  wish  to  say,  can  be  told 
shortly.  *  Much  misery  can  be  let  on  in  a  few  words,*  as  Mrs.  Hal- 
ler  says  in  the  Stranger.  I  am  a  little  confused  just  now  —  for  truth 
to  tell,  I  have  taken  a  little  potation  this  morning :  but  thous^h  I  seem 
confused,  I  know  you  will  look  it  over,  from  one  who  is  really  *more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.'     What  I  wish  to  say  is  this.     You  know 

me.     I  am  the  son  of  General ,  a  well-known,  but  not  a  *  greasy 

citizen.'  I  wish  to  make  arrangements  with  you  for  the  purchase  of  a 
glass  of  eau  de  vie,  at  a  liberal  credit.  I  throw  myself  upon  your  in- 
dulgence, and  solicit  straight  for  the  privilege  of  *  running  my  fiice'  for 
the  liquor  aforesaid.  Will  you  comply?  Do  for  once  —  just  for 
grandeur.' 

The  publican,  after  complimenting  the  ftither  of  the  prodigal,  respect- 
fully declined,  and  the  votary  of  Thespis  abdicated.  • 


Speaking  of  the  music  which  is  apt  ordinarily  to  greet  one's  ears  in 
the  country,  the  tuneful  Beattie,  in  his  Minstrel,  discourseth  thereupon 
with  most  melodious  unction.     It  is  indeed  sweet,  as  he  avers,  to  liMeti. 
to  the  harmonies  of  morning,  when  the  sun  sits  upon  the  highmost  hitf 
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Tm  Outlaw.    By  the  author  of  '  The  Buccanier.'    In  two  vols.  12mo.    New-Yoik: 
Habpkk  and  Bkothebs. 

This  is  an  historical  novel,  embracing  that  interesting  period  of  time  which  com- 
nences  with  the  later  years  of  the  reign  of  James  XL,  and  ends  with  the  flight  of  that 
misguided  monarch  from  England,  and  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary.  The 
main  interest  of  the  work  centres  in  the  *  Outlaw,-  a  strong  partisan  of  the  Prince  of 
Oruige,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  attempts  to  produce  disaflfection  toward  the  con- 
stituted gOTermnent,  is  hunted  from  place  to  place  by  the  emissaries  of  James,  and 
whose  hair-faveadth  escapes  and  continual  perils  contribute  much  to  the  spirit  of  the 
narrative.  Many  characters,  well-known  in  history,  are  introduced  to  our  notice, 
and  managed  with  considerable  tact  and  discretion ;  and  the  leading  prejudices  and 
qirings  of  action  which  marked  that  epoch —  so  dark  and  disgraceful  to  English  his- 
tory —  are  well  set  forth.  The  domestic  incidents,  and  indeed  those  parts  of  the 
work  which  are  purely  fictitious,  do  not  strike  us  so  favorably,  as  on  a  former  and 
more  cursory  perusal.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  a  more  attractive  plot  could  not  have 
been  devised  by  the  authoress,  wherewith  to  interweave  the  striking  events  which  the 
records  of  the  times  have  presented  to  her  hand.  We  commenced  a  sketch  of  this 
portion  of  the  work,  but  found  the  details  too  complicated  to  afford  an  intelligible 
synopsis,  for  the  gratification  of  the  reader.  In  its  place,  we  present  an  extract 
which  depicts,  in  a  natural  and  affecting  manner,  the  emotions  of  Glueen  Mary,  on 
entering  the  palace  of  her  exiled  father: 

'*  One  sycophant,  whom  Basil  remembered  as  bringing  his  own  cousin  to  court  to  be 
touched  by  poor  James  for  the  evil,  was  loud  in  his  laughter  at  the  same  prince  touching 
for  the  same  disease  at  Chaillot ;  and  old  Servant  Maynard  went  about  telling  every- 
body how  the  king  (William)  had  told  him  that  he  must  have  outlived  all  the  lawyers 
of  his  time,  and  how  he  had  replied  that,  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  his  highness,  he 
would  have  outlived  the  laws  themselves.  While  this  and  other  chatter  employed  and 
amused  the  courtiers,  Mary  of  England  was  wandering  from  room  to  room,  from  cham- 
ber to  chamber  of  the  palace,  which  she  had  hardlv  learned  to  think  her  own.  Many 
of  the  apartments  recalled  to  her  the  scenes  of  ner  childhood ;  there  was  the  closet 
where  she  had  often  played  with  Anne  of  Denmark,  before  politics  or  state  intri^es 
had  sown  in  their  young  minds  the  dissensions  which  even  at  that  early  period  of^her 
idgn  were  ripening  into  the  full  bitterness  of  sisterly  animosity. 

"Here,  her  mother  had  talked  to,  and  fondled  her;  and  on  yonder  lawn,  that  WilUam's 
gardeners  were  cutting  up  into  square  patches,  she  had  played,  many  and  many  a  time, 
with  her  merry  uncle  Charles  and  his  little  aogs :  the  full  tide  of  affectionate  remem- 
brances swelled  in  her  large  blue  eyes.  She  was  indeed  a  queen  I  —  had  civ  en  a  crown 
and  sceptre  to  her  husband ;  she  sat  on  the  Stuart's  throne  —  she  held  tne  destinies  of 
three  kingdoms  within  her  grasp ;  the  crown  of  Enffland  pressed  upon  her  brow  before 
the  time  that  nature  had  appoint^  it  so  to  do— -^ancTshe  was  not  happy.  She  trod  not 
with  the  free  foot  of  a  legal  queen,  but  stealthily,  in  her  father^s  palace,  for  so  she  could 
not  avoid  thinking  that  it  was !  As  this  thought  came  upon  her,  she  shuddered ;  and 
knowing  she  was  alone,  she  sank  upon  a  sofa,  and  her  eyes  wandered  to  the  por- 
traits that  hung  upon  the  walls :  there,  the  dark  and  melancholy  Charles  the  First 
seemed  to  reproach  her  for  sanctioning  a  revolution,  without  calUnc  to  mind  that  a 
rsTolution  had  cost  him  his  head.  There,  too,  shrouded  almost  by  his  l)lack  and  clus- 
tsrinff  curls,  his  larse  hazel  eyes  looking  kindly  but  sadly  on  her,  was  her  uncle 
Chanes.  A  little  farther,  another  portrait—  her  father's.  She  remembered  the  very  day 
that  portrait  had  been  hung.    She  remembered  how  her  father  raised  her  in  his  arms, 
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But  much  as  I  We  the  waking  of  the  morning,  I  love  also  its  rest 
Of  all  visions,  those  are  loveliest  which  come  upon  our  imaginations 
in  the  morning  watcL  Already  fresh  and  invigorated  with  rest,  the 
mind  revels  in  its  fimcifiil  creations.  How  many  golden  cities,  and 
glorious  landscapes,  and  worlds  of  changeful  waters,  flecked  with  green 
and  hlue,  have  I  seen  in  my  dreams  ?  Oh  delicious  Sleep !  Thou  art 
indeed  the  world's  Spanisn  cloak,  and  with  thy  sister  Nisfht,  thou 
wrappest  the  care-worn  bosom  in  indolent  repose.  Repubucan  and 
Democratic  Sleep!  Thou  hast  no  predilections  for  parties.  Thou 
descendest  as  soon  upon  an  old  Federalist,  as  his  opponent  —  upon  a 
Mason  or  an  anti-Mason,  as  upon  the  tabby  that  slumbers  by  the  farmer's 
fire.  Thou  hast  no  balm  for  favorites,  save  that  thy  wing  is  spread  the  /. 
soonest  over  the  brow  of  the  husbandman,  and  the  neart  of  the  weary. 
Thou  art  terrible  alone  to  the  over-rich  and  the  over-guilty.  To  the 
dyspeptic  maid,  whose  nights  are  spent  in  the  dissipation  of  parties,  Ibid 
amidst  the  hot  air  of  crowded  assemblies  —  to  her  thou  art  a  burden. 
To  the  young,  the  gay,  the  country-born,  thou  art  altogether  de- 
lightsome. 


There  is  one  place  where  sleep  is  uncomely  —  namely,  in  a  church. 
But,  dear  reader,  there  are  some  somniferous  men  of  God,  whose  words 
fiill  upon  you  like  so  many  poppies.  Their  languid  sentences  come 
from  the  *  ancient  nose,  all  spectacle-bestrid,'  with  such  a  drowsy 
twang,  that  they  are  irresistible  stupifiers.  I  listened  of  late  to  such  an 
one.  He  never  finished  a  sentence.  *  My  friends,'  he  would  say,  •  I 
wish  to  address  you  upon  the  importance  of.  It  is  a  subject  of  great 
importance  —  and  it  is  one  which.  When  I  say  that  it  is  a  subject  of 
importance,  I  mean  to  infer  that  it  is  important  to  the  individual  who. 
And  when  that  individual  declines  observing  this  subject,  he  has  reached 
that  state  of  moral  turpitude,  when.  Hence  we  view,  that  he  becomes 
associated  with  those  thatt  on  account  of  the  deceitfulness  of  the  world, 
are  corrupted  by!^ 


If  you  do  not  doze,  reader,  over  that  last  sentence,  I  shall  be  prepared 
hereaiter  to  repay  your  lively  spirit  with  better  things.  This  cold 
winter  has  congealed  all  my  better  thoughts.  I  shall  thaw  into  soul 
and  sentiment,  when  the  spring-time  comes.  Ollatoo. 
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hy  ^  populace.  One  or  two  bemg  detected  in  endeavoring  to  podiet  a  amall  quantity, 
were  stripped  of  their  acquisitione  and  verv  roujgfaly  handlra.  •  •  •  The  town  was 
very  quiet  during  the  whole  evening  and  toe  night  foliowinff.  T%09e  vho  were  /rom 
Uu  couniry  went  home^  and  the  nest  day  joy  appeared  in  mmost  every  countenance — 
some  on  occasion  of  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  others  on  account  of  the  quietness  vnth 
which  it  W88  effected.  One  of  the  Monday's  papers  says,  that  the  maetera  andawnerB 
are  wM  pUaeed  that  the  shipe  are  thus  clearea," 

To  this  account  our  author  appends  the  following  : 

*'  Mr.  Hewes  hod  been  actively  interested  in  the  progress  of  this  affair,  and  is  able, 
for  the  most  part,  to  certify  to  the  correctness  of  the  popular  account  of  it^  which  we 
have  now  ffiven,  while  his  own  experience  necessarily  adds  some  interestmg  details. 
*  •  *  Mr.  Hewes  remembers —  or  thinks  he  does  —  that  among  the  speakers  at 
the  town  meeting,  was  John  Hancock  ;  and  that  he  advanced  the  opinion  prettv  sig- 
nificantly, not  only  that  the  Governor  had  absolutely  made  up  his  mind  to  land  the 
tea,  but  that,  as  things  now  were,  *  the  matter  must  be  settled  b^ore  twelve  o^doek  Aat 
night ;'  and  he  adds,  that  one  of  the  last  things  he  heard  said,  in  the  final  excite- 
ment, was  Hancock's  cry,  *  Let  every  man  do  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes  f  Some  per- 
son or  persons  in  the  galleries,  at  this  time  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  '  Boston  Haroor 
a  tea-pot  this  night !'  —  *  Hurra  for  Griffin's  Wharf!'  —  and  so  on. 
^  "  We  find  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  persons  who  assumed  the  Indian 
disguise,  on  this  occasion,  was  very  considerable ;  prooably  not  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty.  A  good  many  joined  in  the  act  of  breaking  up  the  boxes,  however,  who  dis- 
ffuised  themselves  in  the  best  manner  they  could  —  as  well  as  some  who  were  not 
disguised  at  all ;  chiefly  extempore  volunteers,  who  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
the  moment,  though  unprepared  to  act  to  the  best  advantage.  Hewes,  directly  on 
leaving  the  old  South,  ana  while  a  crowd  were  rushinfi"  down  Milk-street,  after  the 
Indians,  shouting  'Hurrah  for  Griffin's  Wharf!'  and  '  Boston  Harbor  a  tea-pot  this 
night  f  etc.,  —  not  meaning  to  be  disappointed  of  his  share,  made  his  way  with  allpos- 
aibie  despatch,  to  a  blacksmith's  shop  on  Boylston's  Wharf,  where  he  hastily  begrimed 
his  face  with  a  preparation  suitable  for  the  purpose  :  thence  to  the  house  of  an  acquain- 
tance  near  Griffin's,  where  he  got  a  blanket  which  ne  wrapped  round  his  person  ;  and 
such,  probably,  was  about  the  amount  of  the  Indian  dress  assumed  by  others  on  this 
occasion,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  few  individuals  referred  to  above,  who, 
from  pecuhar  circumstances,  thought  it  necessary  to  take  more  extraordinary  means  of 
disguise. 

"There  was  not  a  crowds  Mr.  Hewes  says,  on  the  wharf  when  he  reached  there^ 
and  that  was  just  in  season ;  there  were  '  coTistderable  many*  The  moon  shone  bright, 
and  they  saw  their  position  clearly,  and  went  to  work,  from  100  to  160,  he  thinks,  being 
more  or  less  actively  engaged.  Instead  of  finishing  the  ship  first,  he  states  that  the 
whole  company  was  diviaea  into  three  divisions,  intended  to  be  about  equal.  A  com- 
mander and  a  boatswain  were  chosen  for  each." 

We  can  commend  this  industriously-compiled  little  volume  to  the  reader,  notwith- 
standing the  objections  we  have  indicated,  as  one  well  calculated,  from  the  nature  of 
its  subject,  to  afford  national  entertainment.  We  should  add,  that  the  volume  is  em- 
bellished with  a  very  good  engraving  of  Hewes,  from  the  graver  of  Gimber. 


Impebssioms  of  Amxbica  :  During  the  years  1833, 1834,  and  1835.   By  TraoKi  PowsB, 
£sa.    In  two  volumesi  12mo.    Philadelphia  :  Caret,  Lea  amd  BLANCBAaih 

Whit  a  *  jewel  of  a  man'  is  the  author  of  these  volumes !  He  is  the  best  actor  we 
have  ever  seen  —  the  very  soul  of  nature  and  incarnation  of  genuine  humor,  upon 
the  stage  :  and  in  the  work  before  us  he  has  proved  his  claim  not  only  to  literary 
distinction,  but  to  the  character  of  a  high-minded  gentleman,  of  enlarged  views  and 
generous  sentiments.  We  have  only  found  leismre,  at  the  eleventh  hour  at  which 
these  volumes  appear,  to  glance  through  them  ;  but  our  perusal  has  been  sufficiently 
critical  to  enable  us  to  perceive  how  adventurously  the  author  has  departed  fnmi  the 
custom  of  precedent  foreign  travelers  in  this  country.  He  describes  what  he  has 
50ei».    Hance  there  are  no  apocryphal  statements  relative  to  our  condition,  mamrars, 
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and  customs,  such  as  we  often  see  in  the  productions  of  JIfing  tourists  —  works  that 
lead  the  reader  oftentimes  to  think  that,  like  the  stationary  Nei^litan  cosmopolite 
who  wrote  a  '  Voyage  round  the  WorkI'  without  having  once  been  out  of  his  native 
village,  the  writers  had  never  left  their  own  country,  nor  perhaps  their  chambers, 
for  their  materials.  We  have  been  aceustomed  to  peruse  books  upon  America,  in 
which  uniformity  of  censure  and  swollen  digressions  upon  trivial  infelicities  were 
prominent  characteristics.  Mr.  Power,  however,  is  not  one  of  that  class  of  authors 
who  have  heretofore  thought  no  shame  to  come  hither — a  race  of  men  with  the  heads 
ofdogs,  like  the  fabled  Cynamolci — to  travel  among  us,  obtrude  their  presence  where 
it  was  not  wanted,  and  bark  their  adverse  sentiments  on  all  subjects  and  occasions. 

The  tone  of  the  *  Impressions'  is  delightful.  The  descriptions  of  the  writer  are 
true  to  nature,  and  often  as  irresistibly  humorous  as  they  are  invariably  just  He 
paints  with  large  strokes ;  and  as  he  keeps  due  on,  unfettered  by  too  elaborate  self* 
criticism,  ease  and  facility  are  the  characteristics  of  his  pencil.  There  are  no  mere 
*  words,  words'  in  Mr.  Power's  style  :  on  the  contrary,  he  now  and  then  seems  actu- 
ally obliged  to  cut  his  way  through  the  crowd  of  thoughts  that  press  upon  his  mind. 

Aside  from  the  description  of  the  voyage,  which  is  admirably  given,  and  many 
natural,  incidental  digressions,  our  author  presents  us  with  graphic  pictures  of  most 
of  the  American  cities  and  towns,  together  with  the  principal  objects  of  interest 
around  each,  as  well  as  of  the  intervening  country  and  scenes  passed  over  or  re- 
marked in  his  joumeyings.  Boston,  New-York,  Albany,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Charleston,  Augusta,  Mobile,  Natchez,  New-Orleans,  and  their  vici- 
nities, with  other  eastern,  southern,  and  western  towns  come  under  review,  and  the 
appearance,  manners,  etc.,  of  the  inhabitants  are  faithfully  canvassed. 

We  make  a  few  selections  from  the  work,  without  attempting  any  thing  like  order 
or  succession  in  their  arrangement.  The  following  are  the  reflections  of  the  writer 
upon  first  coming  in  sight  of  the  American  coast : 

"When  it  is  first  remembered,  that  on  all  the  long  line  of  coast  extending  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  there  was  not,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
one  European  family  settled,  or  a  Christian  voice  that  woke  the  forest  with  the  name  of 
GJod,  —  not  a  civilized  man  from  Canada  to  Florida,  who  placed  his  foot  upon  the  soil 
to  call  it  home.  Yet  now  within  this  immense  range  may  be  reckoned  the  mightiest 
States  of  the  Union  ;  and  over  its  wide  circumference  are  scattered  great  cities,  towns 
aspiring  to  be  cities,  and  villages  fast  growing  into  busy  towns  —  possessing  a  popula- 
tion wmch  for  wealth  hardly  need  yield  to  the  oldest  countries  of  Europe,  ana  in  the 
general  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  education  offering,  indeed,  to  most  of  these  aa 
example  worthy  of  their  imitation. 

"  When  it  is  called  to  mind  that  the  waters  of  her  vast  line  of  coast,  now  daily 
ploughed  by  thousands  of  busy  prows,  were  at  this  same  not  very  distant  day  as  desert 
as  her  swamps  and  as  unfurrowed,  except  where  the  canoe  of  the  scared  Indian  left  its 
liffht  track  behind,  when  driven  from  the  shelter  of  some  near  rrver, — silent  and 
shadowless,  except  when  the  sail  of  the  adventurous  explorer  flitted  slowly  over  die 
waves,  as  he  steered  his  doubtful  course  filled  with  the  many  wonders  seen  and  landed 
by  his  watchful  credulous  crew,  —  some  band  of  daring  spints  tempted  hither  in  search 
of  gold,  or  wild  adventure,  perhaps  to  perish  suddenly  by  the  arrow  of  the  savaffe,  or 
slowly  to  wither  beneath  the  influence  of  the  climate  —  what  wonderful  changes  ninre 
been  wrought  here,  and  what  a  living  marvel  is  this  land!  Chaiiees,  which  it  has  re- 
quired the  labor  of  ages  to  accomplish  elsewhere,  have  here  been  effected  by  the  eneivy 
of  a  few  busy  generations,  whose  toil  was  begun  and  carried  on  amid  want,  and  sicL- 
nras,  and  a  struggle  against  ignorance  and  neglect  without,  as  well  as  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation within ;  a  war  which  may  be  said  to  exist  even  to  this  day,  for  yet  is  the  ever- 
growing frontier  from  time  to  time  awakened  by  the  night  whoop  of  the  savage  and  the 
answenng  shot  of  the  hardy  pioneer. 

"  Then  come  the  recollections  connected  with  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  —  the  noble 
Declaration  of  Independence,  for  truly  noble  it  was;  no  dark  compact  of  a  crew  of  nif- 
fian  conspiritors,  but  a  generous  bond  that  their'aggrieved  country  should  be  treed,  given 
by  a  band  of  citizen  gentlemen,  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers,  to  the  fiilfilment  of 
the  which  they  pledgedunto  each  other  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  theix  sacred  honor; 
and  having  placed  their  hands  to  this  bold  deeo,  they  gave  it  to  thm  people  and  the 
world." 
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Our  author  writes  thus  of  Naliant,  where  he  sojourned  for  two  or  three  wedu  : 

"I  selected  a  chamber  havhiK  an  eastern  aspect,  with  a  window  that  commanded  the 
north*east  coast  of  the  vast  bay  of  Massacnasetts;  whilst  just  within  reach  lay  the 
snugly-sheltered  cove  and  rocky  islet  about  which,  according  to  the  most  authentic  re- 

Krts,  the  *  ffreat  sea  sarpint'  delights  to  disport  him  when  in  a  merry  mood.  '  Who 
ow8^'  said  I  to  myself,  when  all  the  advanta£[e8  of  my  location  became  known  to 
me,  — '  who  knows  but  that  on  some  morning,  bneht  and  early,  I  may  behold  the  mon- 
ster combing  his  venerable  beard  amongst  the  rocks  below,  or  see  hun  lift  his  head  to 
the  level  of  my  window  —  the  height  not  being  over  a  hundred  feet — in  civil  search  of 
a  bit  of  old  brown  Windsor  to  shave  withal  1 

"  This  rocky  neninsula  is  truly  a  very  wild  and  unworld-like  little  territory,  jutting 
boldly  out  as  it  does  into  the  micnty  bay  of  Massachusetts^  and  commanding  a  view  <M 
its  whole  extent,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Anne^  together  wUh  the  many  islands,  towns, 
and  villages  scattered  along  the  coast ;  whilst  m  front  spreads  out  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

**  To  sit  within  tlic  upper  gallery  of  this  house  upon  the  cliff,  and  watch  the  risingmoon 
fling  her  golden  bridge  from  the  far  horizon's  edge,  until  it  seems  to  rest  upon  the  beach 
below,  is  a  sight  which  would  be  worth  something  in  a  poet's  or  a  painter^s  eyes. 

"I  never,  either  in  the  East  or  in  the  Mediterranean,  beheld  any  thing  exceed  in  color 
the  glory  of  these  evening  skies,  or  their  depth  by  night.  Round  about,  near  to  the 
edge  of  the  clifts,  are  scattered  a  number  of  dwellings,  built  in  the  »tyle  of  the  southern 
cottage,  having  low  projecting  eaves,  covering  a  broad  gallery  which  usually  endrclea 
the  building;  these  arc  objects  upon  which  tne  eye  is  pleased  to  rest  when  the  moon 
deepens  their  shadows  on  the  barren  rock." 

Being  at  Charleston,  where  the  last  eclipse  of  the  sun,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
total,  Mr.  Power  thus  describes  the  phenomenon  : 

**  As  the  great  luminary  became  slowiy  covered,  the  shadows  kept  deepening  untU, 
at  last,  day  was  exchanged  for  the  sober  effect  of  moonlight;  thin  filmy  clouds  then 
became  observable,  slowly  sailing  beneath  the  diminished  orb ;  one  by  one  the  stars 
came  twinkling  forth ;  the  household  poultry  gathered  uneasily  together  in  the  yard, 
and  retired  to  tlieir  roosting  places ;  the  hurrying  tread  of  frequent  passers  gradually 
ceased;  the  buzz  of  the  thousands  of  eager  watchers  died  away ;  the  voice  of  man  was 
silent,  or  heard  but  in  whispers,  and  theprofoundest  silence  reigned  throughout  the  city ; 
till,  at  the  moment  when  tne  interposition  was  complete,  the  bells  of  the  different  chur- 
ches tolled  out,  adding  a  thrilling  solemnity  to  the  scene. 

*"  At  this  point  of  the  eclipse  the  cflect  was  grand  beyond  description :  a  well-defined 
narrow  circle,  of  the  most  brilliant  crimson  color,  surrounded  for  a  few  momenta  die 
darkened  orb.  wliich  then  seemed  to  diverge  into  a  glorious  halo  composed  of  equal 
ravs:  but  only  for  a  minute  was  this  clearly  definable;  the  rays  quickly  faded  fit>m  the 
aide  of  the  luminary  once  more  given  to  view ;  and  again  a  soft  daylieht,  like  the  gra- 
dual spreading  of  a  fine  dawn,  chased  away  the  night  shadows  that  had  thus  prema- 
turely usurped  day's  fair  dominion. 

"  From  every  quarter  was  now  heard  the  cheerful  crowing  of  the  *  early  cock  ;*  the 
fowls  came  briskly  forth,  pluming  themselves  in  the  recover(.>d  sunshine ;  tne  tramp  of 
numerous  passers-by  was  acain  echoing  from  the  street ;  and  again  the  <»eerfiii  buzz  of 
hiunan  voices  filled  the  air. 

From  the  narrative  of  a  journey  through  the  Creek  nation,  we  subjoin  one  or  two 
striking  extracts.  Take  the  following  graphic  sketch,  with  the  accompaniments  of 
darkness,  storm,  and  wind  roaring  in  the  solemn  pines.  A  Creek  Indian  is  guiding 
a  Southern  stage-coach  over  a  dangerous  Southern  marsh  : 

*<  When  about  half  way  across,  the  rain  extinguished  our  torches,  which  were  rather 
too  alight  for  the  service,  when,  as  we  had  perceived  in  our  course  that  many  of  the 
planks  were  unshipped  or  full  of  holes,  we  thought  it  best  to  halt  for  the  coming  up  of 
our  baggage. 

"I  can  never  forget  the  effect  produced  bv  the  blaze  of  the  huge  bundle  of  l^ht  wood 
borne  aloft  by  our  Creek  guide :  I  entirely  lost  sight  of  tlie  discomfort  of  our  condition 
in  the  pleasure  I  derived  from  the  whole  scene. 

"  Let  the  reader  imagine  a  figure  dressed  in  a  deep-vellow  shirt  reaching  barely  to  the 
knees,  the  legs  naked  ;  a  belt  of  scarlet  wampum  aSout  the  loins,  and  a  crimaon  and 
dark-blue  shawl  twisted  turban-fashion  round  the  head ;  with  locks  of  black  coarse  hair 
streaming  from  under  this,  and  fiillins^  loo^e  over  the  neck  or  face :  fiincy  one  half  of 
such  a  figure  lighted  up  by  a  strong  blaze,  marking  the  nimble  tread,  the  swart,  cold 
features,  sparkling  eye,  and  outstretched  muscular  arms  of  the  red-man,  —  the  other  half, 
meantime,  being  m  the  blackest  possible  shadow :  whilst  following  close  behind,  jutt 
perceptible  through  wreaths  of  thick  smoke,  moved  the  heads  of  the  leading  horses ; 
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uuL  over  all,  flashed  at  frequent  intervals  red  vivid  lisfatning;  one  moment  breaking 
forth  in  a  wide  eheet^  as  though  an  overcharged  cloud  had  burst  at  once  asunder;  the 
next,  descending  in  xmag  lines,  or  darting  through  amongst  the  tall  pines  and  cypress 
trees ;  whilst  the  quick  patter  of  the  horses'  hoore  were  for  a  time  heard  loudlv  rattling 
over  the  loose  hollow  planks,  and  then  again  drowned  wholly  by  the  craan  of  near 
thunder." 

The  annexed  paragraphs  arc  taken  from  the  description  of  a  passage  down  the 
Alabama  to  Mobile : 

**  Down  this  noble  stream  we  journeyed  for  four  days  and  nights ;  in  clear  weather 
making  tolerably  good  way,  but  often  compelled  by  thick  fogs  and  drift  timber  to  lay 
our  ship  alongside  the  forest,  and  make  fast  to  some  large  tree.  Occasionally  the  stream 
would  cant  our  head  suddenly,  and,  before  the  helm  comd  be  shifted,  rush  we  went  right 
stem  on  into  the  nearest  srrove  of  willows,  with  such  a  crashing  and  rattling  as  made 
one  wonder  at  first  what  the  deuce  was  the  row.  In  one  instance,  whilst  at  dinner^  a 
huge  branch  burst  open  a  side  door,  and  nearly  impaled  a  French  conjurer  of  osldinty 
on  his  way  to  New-Orleans.  We  were  nearly  a  hundred  souls  on  board,  and  each  dav 
our  limits  grew  more  and  more  circumscribed ;  for  the  side  galleries  were  filled  in  with 
bales  of  cotton,  the  windows  blocked  up,  at  last  the  very  door-ways,  all  but  one;  lights 
were  burned  in  the  cabin  day  and  night :  the  Carolina  became,  in  fact,  a  floating  mass 
of  cotton. 

"  A  night  scene,  whilst  lying  beneath  some  of  the  noble  bluffs  towering  above  the 
river,  was  often  worthy  the  delay  we  paid  for  it.  One  or  two  of  these  heights  were  two 
hundred  feet  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so:  from  the  summit  there  is  laid  down,  in  a  slant- 
ing direction,  a  slide  or  trough  of  timber,  wide  enou^^h  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  a  cotton 
bue ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  bluff  this  side  rests  upon  a  platform  of  loose  planks, 
alongside  of  which  the  boat  is  moored ;  the  cotton-bag  is  guided  into  the  slide  at  top, 
and  thence,  being  launched,  \b  left  to  find  its  own  way  to  the  bottom ;  if  it  keeps  the 
slide  until  it  strikes  the  platform,  communicatine:  with  the  vessel  by  a  plane  inclined 
according  to  circumstances,  it  is  carried  on  board  by  its  own  imi>etus  and  the  spring  of 
the  planks ;  but  it  often  chances  that  through  meeting  a  slight  inequality  on  the  suae, 
or  from  some  unknown  cause,  the  bale  bounces  offin  its  passage,  either  sticking  amongst 
the  trees  by  the  way,  or  rolling  headlong  into  the  river.  At  any  jutting  intermediate 
stand  of  the  precipice,  negroes  arc  stationed  to  keep  up  the  huge  nres  which  afford  light 
for  the  operation,  as  well  as  to  forward  such  bales  as  may  stick  by  the  run ;  these  black, 
half-naked  devils,  suspended  in  mid-air  as  it  were,  laughing,  yelling,  or  giving  to  each 
other  confused  directions,  make  the  forest  ring  to  the  water  s  edge ;  "whilst  through  this 
occasional  din  swells  the  wild  chorus  of  the  men  upon  the  summit  who  are  regularly 
engaged  rolling  the  bales  from  the  near  barn  to  the  slide.  Add  to  all,  the  hissing  sound 
of  the  spare  steam,  the  blaze  of  the  great  fires,  and  the  crackling  of  the  trees  which  feed 
them,  with  the  many  strange  figures  presented  on  all  sides,  —  and  a  wilder  group  imagi- 
nation cannot  well  conceive." 

A  picture  taken  from  the  edge  of  a  lofly  bluff,  between  whose  foot  and  the  river 
*  Natchez-under-the-Iliir  reposes  : 

"  On  one  hand  lay  the  town  of  Natchez,  sunk  in  repose ;  the  moon  at  full,  was  sleep- 
ing over  it,  in  as  pure  a  sky  as  ever  poet  drank  ioy  and  inspiration  from  ;  far  below, 
wrapt  in  shade,  lay  the  scene  of  my  alniost  dream,  the  line  of  houses  denoted  by  a  few  scat- 
terea  lights,  and  in  its  front  was  the  mighty  Mississippi,  rolling  on  in  its  majesty  through 
a  dominion  created  by  itself,  through  regions  of  wdderness  oom  of  its  waters  and  still 
mibject  to  its  laws;  I  could  distinctly  hear  the  continuous  rush  of  the  strong  current; 
it  was  the  only  sound  that  moved  the  air.  I  hcarkenetl  intently  to  this  rushinff ;  it  had 
indeed  an  absolute  fascination  for  the  ear ;  it  was  not  like  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  ocean, 
now  breaking  along  a  line  of  beach,  then  again  lulled  as  though  gathering  breath  for  a 
renewed  effort ;  it  was  a  sound  monotonous  and  low,  but  which  filled  the  ear  and  awed 
the  very  heart.  I  felt  that  1  was  listening  to  a  voice  coeval  with  creation,  and  that 
ceased  not  either  by  night  or  day ;  which  the  blast  of  winter  could  not  rouse,  or  the 
breath  of  summer  hush  ;  a  voice  which  the  buzz  and  bustle  of  noon  might  drive  from 
the  ear,  but  which  the  uplifting  of  the  foundations  of  the  world  alone  couki  silence." 

From  some  '  General  impressions  of  the  country,  and  the  American  people,'  toward 
the  close  of  the  second  volume,  we  take  the  subjoined  paragraphs.  The  opening 
thoughts  are  suggested  by  an  article  in  an  English  Review,  wherein  the  idea  of  a  suc- 
cessful American  rail-rood  was  ridiculed  as  absurd  and  visionary  : 

"I  never  in  my  life  perused  any  article  more  philosophical  in  spirit  or  more  conclusive 
in  argmnent ;  the  scheme  was  clearly  shown  not  only  to  be  aosurd  but  impracticable, 
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ind  the  projecton  proved  either  to  be  presumptuous  imitators,  or  men  profligatdy  speea- 
Utinff  upon  the  ignorant  credulity  of  their  fellow-atizens. 

"  r  closed  the  review,  in  short,  admiring  the  clear  judgment  and  practical  &r-sighted- 
ness  of  the  writer^  pitying  the  Yankees,  fur  whom  I  cherished  a  sneaking  kindneasi 
and  inwardlv  hoping  that  this  verv  clever  exposition  of  the  folly  of  their  seeking  to 
cocmteract  the  manifest  designs  of  Providence,  which  had  so  clearly  demonstrated  uieir 
pat^  roight'produce  as  full  conviction  on  their  minds  as  it  had  on  mine. 

*'  Well,  I  forgot  the  article  and  its  subject,  and  was  only  reminded  of  it  by  finding 
myself  one  fine  day  whisking  along  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  over  a  weUP 
constructed  railway,  one  of  a  car^o  of  four  hundred  souls.  The  impossibility  had,  in 
fact,  been  achieved ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  natural  roads  offered  by  Sea,  Lake^  and 
River,  I  now  found  railways  twining  and  locomotives  hissing  like  serpents  over  the 
whole  continent  from  Maine  to  Mississippi.  Binding  the  cold  North  to  the  ever-flowing 
streams  of  Greorgia  and  Alabama,  literally  with  bonds  of  iron,  and  forming,  indeed, 
the  natural  roads  of  a  country,  whose  soil  and  cUmate  would  set  at  nought  all  the 
ingenuity  of  M'Adam,  backed  by  the  wealth  of  Crcesus  and  the  flint  of  Derbyshire  to 
boot 

'*  Now,  had  such  a  result  been  prognosticated  only  a  very  few  years  back,  the  man 
whose  foresight  had  led  to  such  a  lar^e  view  of  the  subiect  would  have  been  mouthed 
at  as  mad  all  ovot  the  American  continent,  and  written  down  kna?e  or  ass^  or  both,  in 
every  practieai  journal  of  Europe. 

"  Such  great  changes  constantly  agitated,  and  reduced  to  practice  with  a  promptitude 
of  which  even  England,  with  her  wealth,  industry,  and  enterprise,  has  little  notion, 
make  discrepancies  between  the  facts  and  opinions  of  rapidly-succeeding  travelers,  for 
which  neither  the  veracity  nor  the  judgment  of  the  parties  can  fairly  be  impugned. 

"  Action  hero  leaves  speculation  lagging  far  behind ;  the  improvement  once  con- 
ceiyed  is  in  operation  by  such  time  as  the  opposing  theorist  has  sati«factorily  demon- 
strated its  impracticability ;  and  the  dream  of  to-<^y  is  the  reaUtv  of  to-morrow. 

"  I  feel,  in  fact,  a  difficulty  in  describing  without  seeming  hyperbole,  the  impressions  I 
daily  received,  and  beheld  confirmed  by  facts,  of  the  extraordmary  spirit  of  movement 
that  appeara  to  impel  men  and  things  in  this  country ;  this  great  hive  wherein  there  be  no 
drones ;  this  field  m  which  every  man  finds  place  for  his  plough,  and  where  each  hand 
seems  actually  employed  either  '  to  hold  or  drive.* 

"  For  ever  wandering  about  as  I  was,  and  visiting,  as  I  firequently  did,  the  same 
places  at  intervals  again  and  again,  I  had  occasion  to  be  much  struck  with  a  state  of 
things  of  which  I  was  thus  afiorded  constant  evidence ;  take  for  instance : 

"My  first  journey  in  Sept  1833,  between  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  was  by  steam- 
boat and  railway,  naving  cars  drawn  by  horacs  over  thirty-five  miles,  which  thus  occu- 
{ued  five  and  a  half  hours.  In  October  of  the  same  year  I  did  the  same  distance  by 
ocomotive  in  two  hours.  When  first  I  visited  Boston,  the  journey  was  performed  in 
twenty-four  hours,  bv  steamer  to  Providence,  thence  to  Boston  by  stage;  the  same  dis- 
tance now  occupies  fifteen  hours,  a  railway  having  been  last  spring  put  in  operation 
between  Providence  and  Boston. 

"  Again,  in  1834,  the  traveler  had  but  one  rough  route  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 
You  can  now  go  a  third  of  the  distance  by  railroad,  and,  getting  into  a  canal-boat,  are 
dragged  over  the  Alleghany  mountains,  through  a  series  of  locks  not  to  be  surpassea  for 
strength  or  ingenuity  of  contrivance. 

"  In  1833,  the  journey  from  Augusto,  Georgia,  to  New- York,  was  an  affair  of  eleven 
or  twelve  days;  it  is  now  perfonned  in  three.  Steam  and  railroad,  are  in  fact,  annihi- 
lating time  and  space  in  this  country.  In  proof  of  it,  I  can  safely  assert  that  if  a 
traveler  visiting  the  South-west,  say  from  Savannali  to  New-Orleans,  will  be  at  the 
truble  of  recollecting  this  book  in  the  year  1637,  he  will  find  the  account  of  the  difii- 
culties  of  my  journey  extremely  amusing;  since,  in  all  human  probability,  he  will  per- 
form that  in  five  days,  which  took  me,  with  hard  labor,  perseverance,  discomfort,  not  to 
sav  some  peril  of  life  or  limb,  just  eighteen. 

"  It  is  tnese  revolutions,  and  such  as  these,  that  form  the  true  wondera  of  this  coun- 
try; that  stimulate  curiosity,  excite  interest,  and  well  repay  the  labor  of  any  voyager 
imbued  with  a  grain  of  intelligence  or  observation,  to  say  nothing  of  philosophy. 

**  It  is  to  these  results^  their  causes,  and  their  immediate  and  probable  efiects,  his 
mind's  eye  will  be  irresistibly  drawn,  not  to  spitting-boxes,  tobacco,  two-pronged  forks, 
or  other  hagateUty  the  parliculara  of  each  of  which,  as  a  solecism  in  pohte  manners,  can 
be  corrected  and  canvassed  by  any  waiter  from  the  London  Tavern,  Ludgate-street, 
and  by  every  griaette  from  American  Square  to  Brompton  Terrace,  who  may  choose  to 
display  their  acquired  gentilitjr  '  for  the  nonce.' 

*'  It  is  the  absence  of  a  spirit  of  philosophy  generally  in  our  writers,  and  this  affecta- 
tion of  prating  so  Uke  waiting-gentlewomen,  that  stings  Americans,  and  with  some 
show  of  reason,  when  they  see  the  great  labors  of  their  young  country  and  the  efforts 
of  its  people  passed  lightly  oy,  and  trifles  caught  up  and  commented  upon,  whose  impor- 
tance they  cannot  comprehend,  and  the  whicn  they  have  neither  leisure  nor  example  to 
alter  or  attend  to." 
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**  After  maeh  tod  dote  oiNwimtioii,  I  mj  feaiUtri^  that  in  all  con?entioiial  pointy 
good  aodety  in  tlio  Stales  in  ennl  to  the  beat  pnmndal  ardea  in  England.  Ihn 
absence  of  a  conrt,  together  wim  the  calls  of  bnanesi^  necessarily  piecfawe  the  possi- 
bility of  any  dass  nbm  aeqobing  that  grace  of  repose^  that  neifBction  of  ease^  which 
coltiTation,  example^  and  a  conscioaa  knowledge  of  the  woru  gives  to  the  bmnirmonde 
of  Europe.  On  tne  other  hand,  in  the  absence  ^f  thisi  you  aie  smdom  pestered  with  the 
second-hand  ladies-maid  airs  of  yolir  pretenders  to  exdosive  gentinty,  so  oommon 
amonflst  Eun^>eans. 

**  The  great  mass  of  Americans  are  natural,  therefore  rarely  Tulgar;  andJf  a  fredmeas 
of  spirits  and  an  entire  fireedom  from  suqncion,  together  with  the  many  guards  whidi 
ill-bred  jealousy  draws  around  theolgeetsof  itscaie^  may  be  viewed,  as  indeed  it  onslit  to 
be^  as  a  proof  of  hi^  feeling  and  true  cdtnre^  then  are  the  men  of  America  anived  at  a 
point  of  dvflisation  at  once  creditable  to  themselves  and  honoraUe  to  their  womeo,  as 
nothing  can  be  more  perfectly  unrestrained  than  the  freedom  enjoyed  ih  all  good  fami- 
lies hwe.  Strangers  once  introduced  find  every  house  at  all  times  open  to  thsnii  md 
the  most  frequent  visits  neither  create  surprise  nor  ffive  rise  to  suspicion.  v 

"  Hospitafity  is  inculcated  and  practised,  and  me  people  entertain  with  a  KbsraBty 
bordering  on  profusenees :  die  merit  of  this  is  enhanced  by  the  areat  trouUe  ^  abssnoe 
of  good  domestics  entails  on  the  mistress  of  even  the  best  estsbfishmflntfc^  Ladiea  are 
here  invariably  their  own  house-keq>ers,  yet  no  idieie  » the  strangelniore  warmly 
welcomed,  and  in  no  country  is  more  cheeiftd  readiness  evinodt  In  pllpBlag  for  faiB 
entertainment*'  -^    * 

The  '  Impressions'  are  dedicated  to  7%e  PubUe — the  writer  chooaing  rather  to 
trust  to  the  merits  of  his  woric  for  its  transatlantic  success  than  to  the  ecUU  likdy  to  be 
gained  by  the  high-sounding  name  of  some  titled  patron.  There  are  some  erms  of 
taste  —  to  give  them  the  least  censurable  name — which  we  could  wish  had  been  cor- 
rected in  the  final  revision.  Such  personal  expletives  as  *I  swear!'  *  I  vow!' 
*  D —  me !'  etc.,  will,  to  say  the  least,  make  the  judicious  grieve.  Their  oocorrenoe,  it 
is  true,  is  very  rare  ;  but  we  trust  that  the  author  in  subsequent  editions  will  per- 
ceive the  blemish  we  have  indicated,  and  '  reform  it  altogether.' 


CONTBIBUTIONS  TO  THB  EcCLKSIASTICAL  HiSTOBY  OF  THB  UnITB)  StATBS  OF   AmXBIGA. 

Vol.  I.    By  FaAXfciB  L.  Hawks,  Rector  of  St  Thomas'  Church,  New-York. 

Tms  large  and  well-executed  vohnne  forms  the  first  of  a  series  of  works  intended  to 
embrace  so  much  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  America  aa  has  relation  to  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church.  The  book  before  us  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
establishment  and  progress  of  this  church  in  Virginia,  which,  intimately  connected 
as  it  is  with  the  history  of  the  colony  from  its  earliest  settlement,  furnishes  mudi  that 
is  interesting  and  instructive,  not  only  to  the  antiquary  but  the  general  reader.  Ap- 
pended to  the  volume,  is  a  record  of  the  prooeedinga  of  the  different  conventions  of  the 
churdi  in  Virginia,  from  the  year  1786  to  1835,  indudve.  In  his  prefoce,  the  author 
remarks,  that  his  labors  in  preparing  the  present  work  have  shown  him  that  the  mate- 
rials are  more  ample  than  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be,  for  the  history  of  all 
the  leading  rdigious  denominations  in  the  United  States ;  and  he  suggests  to  his 
fellow  Christiana  of  other  denominations,  the  propriety  of  preserving  their  several 
histories,  without  whieh  the  book  of  our  national  story  must  always  be  incomplete. 
The  author  modestly  and  happily  observes  in  condusion :  '  If  the  effort  now  reqiect- 
frdly  submitted  to  the  public,  and  especially  to  the  Episcopal  community,  should  serve 
in  the  humble  office  of  a  guide,  to  direct  the  researches  of  some  future  historian ;  if  it 
should  contribute  to  strengthen  the  attachment  of  but  one  man  who  already  loves  the 
church,  or  to  soften  the  hostility  of  one  who  does  not,  the  author  will  fed  that  he  has 
not  labored  in  vain  :  for  his  book  is  the  offering  of  filial  affection  to  that  chnrch,  in 
the  communion  of  which  he  has,  through  life,  found  his  best  comfijrt,  and  in  the 
bosom  of  which  he  trusts  to  enjoy,  in  death,  a  Christian's  consolation.' 
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The  Passions  :  A  Poem  pronounced  at  the  Odeon.  December  28^  1836,  on  ooeamon  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Spubzhxim.  By  Grkhvillb  Mulbn.  Boftoii: 
Marsh,  Capen  and  Lyon. 

Phrenology  has  much  less  to  do  with  this  poem  than  might  be  inferred  from  tea 
title.  It  is  a  vivid  picture  of  human  passions,  drawn  with  skill,  well-colored,  and 
displaying  no  small  knowledge  of  the  human  heart :  moreover,  there  is  now  and 
then  a  delicacy  of  taste  and  a  refinement  of  imagination,  both  novel  and  refreshing. 
We  annex  an  extract  from  that  part  of  the  poem  which  touches  distinctively  upon 
Spurzheim.  The  writer  has  here  passed,  with  good  judgment  and  fine  efiect,  from 
the  Spenserian  stanza  (in  which  the  main  poem  is  written,)  to  a  less  regular  bat  more 
bold  and  stirring  measure : 

*  And  now  ttom  hearth  and  home, 

Forth  on  the  weltering  sea. 
With  tireiets  ftep  behold  him  roam , 
The  Patriot  Pilgrrim  of  a  new  Phiioaophy  • 

With  enchanting  voice  he  came 
Here,  where  the  foreat  mount  and  shore, 
Once  to  the  dashing  surf  hung  o'er. 

Ere  Freedom  had  a  name ! 
But  now  where  sounding  cities  pour  * 

The  music  of  their  ocean  roar. 

On  their  loud  way  to  Fame ! 
He  pour'd  as  A'om  the  sky 
New  radiance  round  the  immortal  image  here. 
Until  a  new  divinity 
Did  on  its  brow  appear, 
And  a  new  lustre  flash'd  along  iu  eye ! 

To  him,  in  Man,  was  given 
To  see  the  royalty  and  front  of  Heaven  — 
He  saw  that  Death  was  but  a  nobler  Birth — 
The  better  destiny  of  Earth! 
The  change  that  goes 
Over  that  fron  t —  cold  —  deep  —  and  still  — 
The  signet  of  the  Eternal  Will, 
Borne  on  that  last  repose ! 


*  Clos'd  was  the  Pilgrim's  task  —  and  full  his  years  — 
•  And  round,  in  cloudy  gaze, 

GatheHd  that  world  in  tears. 
As  erst  men  gather 'd  round  the  bold  and  high  — 
Great  captains  of  the  soul's  first  Liberty , 
When  they  paas'd  to  the  sky ! 
And  now  on  that  tomb-pillar'd  Mount, 
Amidst  its  flower-encompass'd  dead 
How  beautiful  he  sleeps  —  w  ith  garlands  o'er  his  head. 
Beside  the  murmurinr  of  the  hidden  fount! 
How  beautiful  nis  sleep  !^ 
How  lone  !  —  how  deep ! 
Mid  that  unceasing  harmony  of  great  trees— 
While  on  the  ocean  breeze 
The  far  faint  voices  of  the  city  steal. 
And  sullen  requiem  bell,  with  broken  peal ! 
How  beautiful  his  sleep ! 
With  Mem'ry  thus  to  keep 
Her  quiet  watch,  like  sentinel,  around 
The  consecrated  mount  of  bloom  —  the  hallow'd  ground !' 

There  are  occasional  evidences  of  a  lack  of  heedful  revision,  especially  in  some  of 
the  closing  lines  of  the  Spenserian  verse.  Byron  somewhere  speaks  of  the  neconity 
as  well  as  difficulty  of  ending  this  species  of  stanza  gracefully;  and  in  two  or  three 
instances  Mr.  Mellen  appears  either  to  have  lost  sight  of  this  necessity,  or  to  have  been 
unable  to  combat  successfully  with  the  difficulty.    We  give  a  single  example: 

*  But  the  sad  story  *s  told  —  the  hapless  wire 

Would  not  add  sorrow  to  the  heart  *t  was  doom'd  to  tire.' 

The  last  line  is  prose,  and  poor  prose,  too.  The  fiaiolts,  however,  of  the  poem  are 
few,  in  comparison  with  its  numerous  excellencies,  both  of  thought  and  versification. 
It  is  faultless  in  typographical  execution ;  and  we  oommend  it  to  the  hearta  and  taatei 
of  our  readers. 
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Ths  Drama.  ^  Tragedy,  comedy,  opera,  and  farce,  have  by  tuna  held  their  sway 
at  the  Park  Theatre  during  the  past  month. 

Miss  Mitpobd's  beautiful  composition,  the  tragedy  of  '  Rienzi,'  was  reviviBd  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Wallack,  and  produced  for  his  benefit,  before  a  large  audieiioe. 
His  personation  of  the  noble  tribune  Mras,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  equal  to  any  of  his 
former  efforts  in  those  melo-dramatic  characters  which  he  has  already  made  his  own; 
and  far,  very  far  superior  to  any  of  his  previous  performances  in  tragedy.  The  tem- 
perament of  Rienzi,  however,  as  drawn  by  Miss  Mitford,  partakes  as  much  perhaps  of 
the  bold,  enthusiastic  character  of  a  melo^dramatic  hero,  as  it  does  of  the  higher  and 
more  refined  attributes  of  a  classically- tragic  personage:  and  is  therefore  much  better 
suited  to  the  style  of  Mr.  Wallack  than  a  composition  more  strictly  tragic  Mr.  Wal- 
lack, among  his  other  good  qualities  as  a  melo-dramatic  actor,  possesses  a  fine  idea  of 
the  picturesque,  which  makes  his  situations  always  remarkable  for  effect.  This  pecu- 
liarity is  particularly  prominent  in  his  personation  of  the  Roman  enthusiast,  and  exhibited 
as  it  always  is  without  an  appearance  of  effort,  was  no  doubt  a  great  cause  of  the 
marked  approbation  with  which  this  performance  was  received.  Mrs.  Gubnsr  played 
Claudia  in  a  manner  which  delighted  while  it  surprised  her  audience.  She  gave  an 
effect  to  the  exquisite  tenderness  of  the  part,  which  could  hardly  be  expected  from  one 
who  has  heretofore  made  no  pretensions  to  superiority  in  the  serious  drama.  Her  last 
scene  with  Rienzi,  urging  him  to  rescue  her  husband  from  the  hands  of  the  execution- 
ers, was  a  beautiful  picture  of  urgent  afiection,  united  with  the  exquisite  suffering  of  a 
young  and  devoted  wife.  Mr.  Wallack  richly  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  public  for  his 
revival  of  this  beautiful  tragedy;  and  from  the  great  applause  with  which  it  wasieoeived, 
he  will,  no  doubt,  on  his  return,  be  induced  to  favor  us  with  its  repeated  representatioo. 
There  is  nothing  perfect,  however,  in  theatrical  performances;  and  there  was  one  espe- 
cial draw-back  to  the  just  effect  of  the  tragedy  of  Rienzi.  One  of  the  supemumerarisf, 
a  Mr.  Russell,  a  beardless  youth,  was,  from  some  unaccoimtable  obliquity  of  manage- 
ment, made  to  undertake  the  part  of  the  old  and  infirm  Camillo.  His  exits  and  his 
entrances  were  saluted  by  peals  of  laughter,  and  the  most  serious  scenes  of  the  drama 
(being  those  in  which  his  presence  is  required)  were  thereby  turned  from  ih&r  true  purpose, 
into  one  directly  opposite ;  and  the  truth  of  the  adage  that  *  there  is  but  one  step  from 
the  subUme  to  the  ridiculous'  was  never  more  practically  demonstrated.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  such  indignities  :  they  are  insults  to  the  play,  the  actors^  and  the  audience, 
and  aUke  destructive  of  the  interests  of  each. 

^  Rural  Fdidtxf  is  one  of  Jerrold's  best,  if  not  indeed  tht  best  of  his  humorous  pro- 
ductions. The  morale  of  the  play  consists  in  the  disappointment  of  two  young  lovers^ 
who,  having  been  slighted  by  their  coquettish  mistresses  in  the  city,  make  an  excursion 
to  the  country  in  the  Q,uixotic  hope  of  finding,  amid  the  rural  scenes  of  nature,  that  sim- 
ple, unsophisticated  excellence  which  was  denied  them  in  London.  J^a,  Culpepper,  a 
busy,  meddling,  jealous,  gossipping,  old  maid —  a  sort  of  feminine  Paul  Pry  — is  Uie  first 
specimen  of  native  purity  which  our  two  errant  philosophers  encounter.  Mrs.  Cul- 
pepper is  just  such  another  as  an  observer  will  meet  with  in  almost  every  coimtry  vil- 
lage, on  this  side  of  the  water  at  least;  and  as  human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  countries, 
she  is  no  doubt  an  honest  specimen  of  the  same  genus  all  over  the  world.    She  is  a 
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curious,  induatrious  body,  who  having  no  particular  buaineaa  of  her  own,  moat  obli- 
gingly devotea  her  attention  to  the  buaineaa  of  other  people.    After  Mra.  Culpepper,  they 
are  by  their  lettera  introduced  into  a  family  conaisting  of  Mrs.  WUej/f  and  her  daughter 
JenUnuij  dea  gens  qui  marquent  Hre  qudque  choae^  and  an  immenaely  important  peraon- 
Bge,  who  rejoicea  in  the  appellative  of  Charles^  alias  Simon  Sly^  a  ci-devant  atable-boy 
tranaformed  into  a  *  walley  dt  shatru,^  and  personated  as  one  might  auppoae  he  would 
be^  by  Mr.  Placids.  Mra.  Wiley  infers  from  the  letters  presented  to  her  that  her  two 
viaitera  are  bachelors  of  large  fortunes,  and  she  is  immediately  impressed  with  the  phi- 
lanthropic notion  of  doing  them  the  greateat  possible  service  in  her  power,  by  making  one 
of  them  a  matrimonial  present  of  her  all-accomplished  daughter  Jemima,  and  the  other  a 
free  gift  of  her  amiable  aelf.  She  therefore  welcomea,  vtritb  all  the  auavity  and  condeoeend- 
ing  gentility  of  a  fashionable  matron  who  has  daughtera  to  marry,  the  wandering 
swains,  and  inlroducea  to  their  particular  notice  the  talented,  the  refined,  the  irresistible 
Jemima.   Previoua  to  thia  introduction,  Mra.  Wiley,  with  a  maternal  eye  to  the  efieet  of 
her  daughter'a  charms,  givea  to  Miaa  Jemima  aundry  important  directiona  in  regard  to 
her  toilette,  which  the  faahionable  taste  of  the  accomplished  daughter  improving  upoD, 
she  is  presented  to  the  lovers  a  perfect  picture  of  an  affected  hoyden,  laboring  under  an 
immenae  idea  of  her  hen  ton  and  fashionable  grace.    Mrs.  Gumer'a  appearance  in  this 
character,  and  her  whole  performance,  are  irresistibly  ludicrous,  from  theh*  palpable 
truth.    She  ia  the  very  beau  ideal  of  awkward  pretence  —  the  idiot  child  of  a  foofish 
mother.    The  gentlemen,  seeing  through  the  game,  very  cleverly  manage  to  play  the 
trompa  out  of  the  hands  of  the  cunning  Mrs.  Wiley,  by  gently  insinuating  a  remaA 
upon  the  resemblance  which  the  eyes  of  Jemima  bear  to  the  same  beautiful  features  in 
the  countenance  of  one  or  the  other  of  their  omtu  cava  aposaa.    This  of  course  creates  an 
instantaneous  change  in  the  great  and  generous  interest  of  the  two  ladiea,  and  the 
warm  hoapitality  which  a  moment  before  insisted  upon  the  strangera  making  Mrs. 
Wiley'a  houae  their  home,  and  the  best  rooma  in  the  dwelling  their  own  private  apart- 
meota,  ia  aa  conveniently  shuffled  off  to  a  tone  of  indifference,  which  ends  in  the  phi- 
losophera  being  respectively  invited  to  be  'bowed  out'  by  the  obaequioua  *waUay.' 
The  other  aoenea  in  the  piece  are  extremely  humorous  and  characteriatic,  and  tho  fe- 
male charactera  throughout,  especially  those  personated  by  Mrs.  Wheatley,  Mra.  Vemon, 
and  MfB.  Gumer,  are  admirable  copiea  of  bona  Jidt  originala.    Placide  waa  himaelf  a 
host;  and  the  awkward,  quiet  importance  which  he  threw  into  the  part — hia  immo- 
veable ooimtenance,  too  dignified  for  a  smile,  and  hia  second-hand  dress  ooat,  loose 
SDOiigh  to  enclose  an  alderman  —  were  altogether  as  full  of  droll  comedy  aa  ever  appeared 
in  any  of  hia  moat  fiavorite  laughter-moving  exhibitions.    Mrs.  Wheatley  haa  the  very 
character  in  which  her  talents  show  to  the  greatest  advantage  —  and  she  does  it  am]de 
jnstioe.    Mrs.  VaaifOK's  Mra.  Wiley  cannot  be  too  highly  praiaed.    We  have  m  remem- 
brance at  thia  moment  aome  half  doxen  amiable  mothers,  one  and  all  of  whom  cookl 
*  see  themselves  reflected  there.'    Mrs.  Gumer  played  with  that  truth  and  apirit  which 
every  day  more  and  more  convincea  her  friends  of  her  rapid  improvement.    In  sodi 
characters,  ahe  will  aoon  become  univeraally  admired. 

Mas.  and  Miss  Watson  have  appeared  in  opera,  through  a  short  engagement,  during 
the  month.  Both  of  these  ladies  have  many  admirers,  created  by  the  very  agreeable 
manner  in  which  they  have  exhibited  their  musical  talents  heretofore,  at  concerts  and 
elsewhere.  Mrs.  Watson  made  her  firat  appearance  in  this  country  as  '  CindenUa^* 
tho  music  of  which  she  executed  with  admirable  effect,  conridering  the  diaadvantages 
alwaya  attendant  upon  a  dibut.  Miss  Wataon  appeared  in  the  same  opera  aa  the  /Vtfie«^ 
and  aang  the  muaic,  aa  transposed  for  her,  with  aa  much  truth  and  power  aa  eoold  he 
expected.  We  muat  confeaa,  however,  to  a  particular  prc^ice  against  the  assumption 
by  a  lady  of  a  male  character  in  opera,  most  especially  by  one  of  the  fine,  delicate  pro- 
portiona  of  *  Uttle  Miaa  Watson.'  It  transforma  the  exhibttkm  into  a  sort  of  buriesqae^ 
to  say  nothing  of  the  diifiailty  of  giving  a  just  efieet  to  the  music  by  transposition, 
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and  eeruinly  can  have  no  higher  claim  than  novelty  to  recommend  it  Then  are 
many  chareclere  in  opera  in  which  Mies  Watson^s  voice  and  figure  are  especially  avail- 
able, but  the  Prince  in  Cinderella  is  not  one  of  them.  The  after  performances  of  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Watson  were  well  received,  and  attracted  larger  and  better  audiences  than 
have  latterly  assembled  at  the  Park.  c. 


'Amesican  THBATai,'  Bowxav.  —  The  same  entertamments  mentioned  in  the 
February  number  of  this  Magazine  have  prevailed,  for  the  most  part,  at  this  establish- 
ment during  the  past  month.  Mr.  Hambun — a  gentleman  proverbial  for  his  timely 
liberaUty,  on  all  available  occasions — having  realized  large  receipts  from  the  new  play 
of  Norman  Letlicj  generously  awarded  a  benefit  to  the  amiable  and  gifted  author  of  the 
novel  of  that  name,  TuEODoaa  S.  Fay,  Esq.  The  house,  we  are  gratified  to  say, 
was  filled  from  pit  to  gallery,  and  the  '  benefit'  wu  such,  in  reality  —  the  result  being  a 
cheque  from  Mr.  Hamblin  in  fovor  of  Mr.  Fay  for  one  thousand  snd  forty-four  doUtm 


Tm  FaANXLiN  THSATas  continues  to  enjoy  the  fovor  of  the  play-going  public^  in 
no  hmited  degree.  The  plays  produced  st  this  bouse  have  been,  to  say  the  least, 
^eetivc  —  since  they  have  served  to  fill  the  'petite  establishment  with  admiring  audi- 
ences. IVBttock  company,  it  is  generally  conceded,  is  unexceptionable;  and  it  has  its 
fair  share  of  '  stare'  —  those  twinkling  luminaries,  without  whose  evanescent  light, 
(however  erroneous  the  supposition,)  most  theatres  are  considered  as  being  involved  in 
little  better  than  total  darkness. 


John  Howaed  Payne,  Esq. — The  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  this  gentleman  by 
the  Georgia  Guard  has  been  regarded  by  the  pubhc,  in  every  quarter,  as  an  act  eqoaUy 
lawless  and  brutal ;  and  the  univereal  indignation  which  the  event  awakened,  speedOy 
caused  the  disbanding  of  a  corps,  the  officere  of  which  are  forever  wedded  to  ridicule 
and  contempt  by  the  expoU  of  their  sometime  prisoner.  From  this  document,  which 
is  now  for  the  firet  time  before  us,  we  make  the  annexed  touching  extract.  The  writer 
is  describing  the  journey  into  Georgia,  after  his  capture  in  Tennessee : 

'  The  earlier  part  of  the  night  was  bright  and  beautiful.  But  presently  a  wild  storm 
arose.  The  ram  poured  in  torrents.  The  movements  of  our  escort  were  exceedingly 
capricious ;  sometimes  whooping  and  gallopping,  and  singing  obscene  songs ;  and  some- 
times, for  a  season,  walking,  and  in  sullen  silence.  During  one  of  the  pauses  in  the 
blended  tumult  of  tlie  tempest  and  of  the  travelers,  I  chanced  for  a  while  to  find  myself 
by  the  side  of  the  smooth  and  silky  Mr.  Absalom  Bishop.  My  mind  was  absorbed  in 
recollections  of  the  many  moments,  when  abroad,  1  had  dwelt  upon  my  innocent  and 
noble  country.  I  remembered  that  in  one  of  those  moments  I  had  composed  a  aonf 
which  has  since  met  my  ear  in  every  clime,  and  in  every  part  of  every  clime  where  I 
have  roved.  At  that  instant  I  was  startled  by  the  very  air  on  which  I  was  musing.  It 
came  from  the  lips  of  my  companion.   I  could  scarcely  believe  my  senses :  it  almost  seem- 


as  rather  singular.'  My  partner  simply  grumbled  that  he  was  not  aware  I  had  written 
the  song ;  but  added,  knowingly,  that  it  was  in  the  Western  Son^ter,  and  the  verssa 
there  generally  had  the  authore'  names  annexed.  We  halted  at  Young's  tavern, 
happened,  curiously  enough,  that  the  Western  Songster  was  the  firet  object  which  caught 
my  view  upon  the  ubie,  standing  open  at  '  Sweet  Home,'  and  fortunately  for  my  CMt- 
racter.  witn  '  the  author's  name  annexed.'  I  pointed  it  out  to  Mr.  Ross,  and  we  both 
smilea.* 

It  is  due  to  Georgia  to  add,  that  no  where  was  the  base  act  of  a  fow  cowaidly  igno- 
ramuaee,  dresaed  in  a  little  brief  authority,  recaved  with  more  maikad  endenoea  of 
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disapprobation,  than  in  that  state.    The  action  of  her  legialatore  was  pronqrt  and 
eflbctuaL 


CoRRBSPONOENcs.  —  A  fHend  kindly  correets  an  error  contained  in  a  remark  of  Mir. 
Fuin-*8,  copied  into  our  number  for  January  from  that  gentleman*!  paper  on  American 
Literature  m  a  London  periodical.  Contrary  to  the  supposition  of  the  writer,  a  large 
number  of  copies  of  Rev.  Ds.  Beasley^s  <  Search  of  TruUi  in  the  Science  of  the  Human 
Mind*  was  sold  in  this  country,  and  the  work  was  favorably  noticed  at  much  length  in  an 
able  Western  Review.  It  was  also  well  received  abroad.  An  eminent  professor  in  the 
University  of  Gdttingen  reviewed  it,  in  a  celebrated  Grerman  periodical,  awarding  to  it  the 
highest  praise.  It  is  true,  however,  that  our  Reviews  on  the  sea-board  took  no  notice 
of  the  work.  So  far,  therefore,  as  their  silence  maybe  taken  for pubUc  decision,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  merits  of  the  volume,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Flint,  to  hsvie 
*fidlen  dead  from  the  press.'  Possibly,  however,  these  Reviews  had  good  reason  for 
their  neglect.  They  might  not  have  known  what  to  think  or  say  concerning  a  work 
which  successfully  disputed  the  claims  of  Scottish  metaphysicians —  elaims  which  they 
had  acknowledged  and  elevated  to  the  skies.  Truth,  however,  is  mighty,  and  must 
prerail ;  and  the  author  of  the  work  in  question  may,  we  tliink,  await  without  fear  the 
award  of  time,  and  the  result  of  a  growing  interest  in  the  subject  among  our  countrymen. 


Ahothbb  correspondent  craves  to  be  heard  in  relation  to  Dr.  Beasley's  paper  in  the 
last  number  of  this  Magazine,  in  refutation  of  M.  Hume's  argument  against  miracles. 
Without  adopting  the  views  there  canvassed  and  impugned,  *  Junius,  Jb.*  believes  he 
can  show  that  the  concltLaions  arrived  at  by  the  writer  of  the  article  are  unsound.  He 
says :  '  Dr.  Bea3x.et,  after  stating  Humc*s  argument,  asks :  '  Because  men  sometimes 
tell  falsehood,  does  it  follow  that  there  is  no  testimony  which  amounts  to  certainty  V 
I  answer,  that  there  are  no  testimonies  which  can  be  beliered  as  certain,  where  *  there 
is  an  itwaridbU  experience  amounting  to  certainty  against  them.*  This  appears  so 
obvioui^  that  in  all  cases  where  the  testimony  is  thus  opposed,  we  conclude  at  onoe^ 
except  when  the  mind  is  previously  occupied  by  prejudice,  that  the  testimony  is  untrue. 
Dr.  Beasley,  in  concfauionj  asks :  '  When,  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  was  such  a 
testimony  as  that  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  found  to  be  false  V  I  answer,  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Salem  witchcraft,  better  testimony  coming  to  us  with  ten  times 
the  probability,  is  not  true.' 


Sim  Isaac  Nbwtok. — A  great  change  in  the  public  mind  in  relation  to  the  character 
and  renown  of  the  eminent  Newton  is  likely  to  be  effected  by  a  recent  notice  of  the 
life  and  works  of  Flambteed,  (his  fellow  laborer  in  *  heavenly  science,')  in  the  London 
QuarUrly  Revine.  It  appears,  upon  undoubted  authority,  that  Newton  availed  himself^ 
in  numerous  instances,  of  Flamsteed's  labors,  without  acknowledgment,  and  after  he 
became  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  treated  the  man  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
no  small  share  of  his  reputation,  with  contomdy,  not  to  say  contempt.  Flamsteed,  it 
appears^  deUvered  to  Newton,  under  a  seal,  an  astiononucal  catalogue,  (in  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  he  had  *  endured  long  and  painful  distempers  by  night-watches,  and  day- 
labors,'  and  had  expended  a  large  amount  of  money,)  with  the  atrict  injunction  that  it 
should  not  be  made  public,  since  it  lacked  revision,  and  preparation  for  the  press.  Hie 
subjdned  extract  explains  itsdf : 

*  But  the  measure  of  poor  Flamsteed's  persecution  was  not  (tall.  It  was  followed  np 
with  a  spirit  of  rancorous  hoetflity,  and  we  must  add,  by  an  act  of  gross  hijustice^  whicn 
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nothing  can  excuse  or  palliate.  After  the  last  sheet  of  Flamsteed*!  corrected  and  en* 
larged  Cataloffue  was  printed  off,  in  December^  1712,  his  intention  was,  that  the  press 
should  procetn  with  the  Observations  from  which  it  had  been  derived,  and  which  were 
made  with  the  mural  arc :  but '  whatever  instances,'  he  says,  '  I  made  to  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton to  have  the  copy  I  had  trusted  to  his  hands,  I  could  not  prevail  with  him  to  return  it' 
At  last  he  wrote  to  Sir  Isaac,  in  April,  1716,  pressing  him  to  return  the  nirht  notea^  also 
the  175  manuscript  sheets  of  Observations  made  with  the  mural  arc,  which  were  trusted 
to  his  hands  in  March,  1706,  with  so  much  of  the  Catalocnie  as  was  dcUvered  to  him 
Mealed  up^  at  his  own  request,  —  to  which,  however,  Sir  Isaac  did  not  condescend  to 
make  any  replv.  As  Newton  had  now  kept  them  eight  year»y  though  frequently  request- 
ed to  return  tnem,  Flamsteed  at  length  determined  to  proceed  against  him  for  their 
recovery ;  and  in  the  following  month  he  sent  his  attorney  to  wait  on  Sir  Isaac,  but  he 
would  not  be  soon.  That  Flamsteed  should  have  taken  this  last  resource  is  the  less 
surprising,  afrer  the  several  unsuccessful  applications  for  the  restoration  of  his  property, 
which  were  wholly  unheeded.  But  the  reason  for  this  became  apparent  so  soon  as  the 
fact  was  known  tnat  the  175  manuscript  sheets  of  Observations,  which  were  to  be  kept 
by  Newton,  as  a  sacred  deposit,  had  been  handed  over  to  Ilalley.  '  Newton,'  save 
FMamsteed  (Letter  216)  *  has  put  mv  175  sheets  into  Halley's  kei>ping :  this  is  the  height 
of  trirk,  ingratitude,  and  baseness ;  but  I  never  expected  any  l)etter  from  him  since  he  gave 
my  Catalogue  into  Halley's  hands.  I  can  bear  it.  God  forgive  all  his  falseness.'  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  sealed  Cataiomie  placed  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  custody,  had  also 
been  given  to  Halley,  and,  with  all  its  imperfections  (distinctly  stated  to  Newton  at  a 
reason  against  publishing  it,)  together  with  Halley  s  mutilations,  had  actuallv  been 
printed,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Flamsteed,  who  thus  finding  tnat  all 
faith  with  him  had  been  broken,  that  his  Catalogue  had  been  thus  surreptitiously  and 
clandestinely  printed,  and  that  his  Observations  alfk>  had  been  sent  to  tne  press  in  a 
garbled  and  improi>er  manner,  determined  to  break  off  all  communication  witn  him.' 

Strange  that  the  brow  of  Xewton,  at  this  late  day,  should  be  stripped  of  falae  Ian- 
rels ! —  but  such  it  should  seem,  mu»t  be  the  inevitable  result. 


LITERARY    RECORD. 

^SouTHEaM  LiTxaAav  JouaNAL.'  — We  ought,  before  this,  to  have  mentioned  a 
monthly  magazine,  bearing  the  above  title,  issued  at  Charleston,  by  the  editor  and  pro- 
prietor, Daniel  K.  Whitakeb,  EIsq.  It  presents  sectional  and  superior  claims  to  the 
patronage  of  the  South,  which  should  not  pass  unregarded  by  that  intelleetoal  and 
populous  portion  of  the  republic.  Among  the  original  articles  in  the  number  for  Feb- 
ruary, we  remark  an  excellent  one  on  the  *  Italian  Poets  of  the  Eighteenth  Centurjr*  — 
a  review  of  Giuseppe  Pabini,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  E.  F.  Ellbt  —  whoee  recent  lost 
to  us  of  the  North  has  been  the  great  gain  of  the  South,  and  of  whose  merits  as  a 
writer  our  readers  are  not  ignorant.  The  first  chapter  of  the  *  Death  of  Grierson' 
opens  with  spirit,  and  is,  or  we  mistake  its  promise,  the  atant  courier  of  a  stining  tal& 
The  continuation,  however,  of  a  story,  where  the  interval  is  so  long  as  a  month,  is  an 
objectionable  feature  with  most  readers.  There  are  just  views  and  shrewdness  in  the 
paper  on  '  Foreign  Travel,*  and  *  Medical  Jurisprudence'  worthily  fills  the  prominent 
place  assigned  to  ii.  The  literary  notices  neem  to  be  marked  by  strict  considerations 
of  justice,  and  gooil  judgment.  Ostentatious,  unminglcd  severity,  bom  of  private  ill 
will,  or  a  mere  captious  spirit,  is  very  properly  eschewed.  The  editor,  from  his  arm- 
chair, sends  forth  a  graphic  sktftch  of  the  lamcntt>d  Colton,  author  of  *  Lacon,'  with 
whom  he  enjoyed  for  ten  ]rears  an  intimate  acquaintance.    We  annex  a  brief  extract : 

•  In  a  conversation  we  had  with  Mr.  Colton,  just  before  he  left  this  country,  he 
promised  that  in  eighteen  months  we  should  see  from  his  pen  a  work  that  would  eclipse 
his  *  Lacon.'  His  design  was  most  probably  thwarted  by  circumstances,  and  the  *  nnc 
Roman  hand,'  displayed  in  his  'Lacon,'  can  now  furnish  us  with  no  more  records  to 
enlighten,  to  gladden,  or  to  grieve  the  mind  !  Strangepower  of  genius,  which  can  thus 
infuse  regret  into  the  hearts  of  thousands  who  may  never  have  Known  its  possessor  1 
Mr.  Colton  partook  largely  of  this  unsafe  gifr  —  all  who  knew,  admired  him  ;  no  one 
felt  with,  or  for  him.  His  manners  and  appearance  wen  singular ;  and  his  converss- 
tional  Dowers  extraordmary — they  seemea  equal  to  all  Mubieets  t  and  ws  think  excelled 
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tho0e  of  his  pen.  His  tgotitm  was  excessive,  and  partly  ittribtttabley  no  doubt,  to  the 
low  association  he  had  manifestly  been  addicted  to  m  TTn||iMi — since  nothing  tends  so 
much  to  repress  the  propensity  (inseparable  finom  the  consdoueneas  of  nperbr  powers^ 
and  difficult  to  restrain)  as  gooa  society. 

'  We  have  said  that  Mr.  Colton's  appearance  was  siiuular :  his  tyu  eoReaponded 
more  with  the  description  given  by  Madame  de  St^leX.  ot  those  of  Napoleon,  than  any 
we  ever  remember  to  have  seen.  Of  gray —  extremely  penetrating —  they  ware  them- 
selves impenetrable. 

'  The  aptness  and  appositeness  of  his  UiuatraHonM  were  truly  amprising.  Nature 
and  art  wen  alike  put  m  easv  requisition  by  the  mkn  of  genius  and  t&s  scholar ;  and, 
altogether,  we  thoiight  him  the  most  triumphant  man  in  OQnversation  we  had  ever  met 

Tn  STaucTuas  op  thb  Era.  —  We  have  been  both  gratified  and  instnieted  in  the 
perusal  of  this  little  book.  It  is  a  clear  and,  as  far  as  possible,  unUeknieal  deeeriptioB 
of  the  structure  of  the  eye — its  outer  case  —  the  layers  or  coats  beneath  it — the  magni* 
fiers  —  the  mesns  by  which  the  picture  of  objects  at  difllerent  distances  is  formed  only 
on  the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  —  the  colored  circle  round  the  pupil,  dUsd  the 
iris — the  muscles  which  give  motion  to  the  eye-ball  —  and,  lastly,  the  apparatua  finr 
ihmishing  and  carrying  away  the  tears.  The  author  is  Mr.  William  Clat  Wallaci, 
Occulist  to  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  for  many  yeara  Surgeon'a  Aeaie- 
tant  at  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary.  We  annex  the  opening  paragraph,  which  conveys 
a  plain  illustration  of  the  great  principle  of  those  *  windows  of  the  soul,*  about  which 
80  much  has  been  said  by  novelists  and  poets,  but  the  structure  of  which  is  rarely  nn- 
devatood: 

"Hiere  are  few  who  have  not  been  pleased  with  the  representations  of  a  camera 
obscura.  The  light  reflected  from  objects,  after  passinff  through  a  magnifying  glass 
into  a  small  chamber,  with  darkened  walls  and  roof|  and  falling  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  at 
a  certain  distance  from  the  glass,  forms  a  beautiful  picture  upon  the  paper.  The  repre- 
aentation  of  the  scene  bdbre  the  glass  is  so  true  to  nature,  that  artists  often  avail  them- 
selves  of  this  method  of  making  a  correct  landscape.  The  eye  is  just  such  an  instrument, 
consisting  of  several  magnifiers,  placed  in  a  dark  chamber  for  a  similar  purpoae.  The 
light  reflected  from  objects  before  it,  passes  through  the  magnifiera  and  forms  a  picture 
at  the  back  of  the  eye,  where  the  rays  thus  collected  strike  upon  the  fibres  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  vision  is  the  consequence.* 

BaBcnifBiDoa's  Aooasss.  —  The  Address  delivered  in  July,  1835,  before  theEucldan 
and  PhOomathean  Societies  of  the  University  of  the  city  of  New-Tork,  has  but  recently 
been  published.  Wo  have  perused  it  with  pleasure.  The  plan  of  the  writer,  *  to  exhi- 
bit some  of  the  fieatures  which  peculiarly  characterize  our  country,  and  to  point  out  the 
duty  of  American  youth,  resulting  from  such  a  view,*  is  well  carried  out,  and  the  poai- 
tions  and  views  of  the  Address  sustained  and  illustrated  in  the  several  divisions  of  its 
snbject,  with  much  ability.  America  is  shown  to  be  eminently  characterized  as  the 
depository  of  liberty  ;  her  appropriate  influence,  especially  in  view  of  this  sacred 
depoait,  is  considered ;  the  evils  which  threaten  us  from  within,  are  exposed ;  the  du- 
ties of  American  youth,  to  themselves  and  to  their  country,  are  set  forth ;  snd  an 
elevated  and  disinterested  public  spirit  inculcated.  The  tendency  of  the  Address  is  in 
all  respects  salutary,  while  its  manner,  void  of  florid  sentences  and  elaborately-rounded 
perioda,  is  well  suited  to  the  plain  exposition  of  its  sound  views,  and  the  enforcement 
of  its  valuable  precepts. 

*  Yalk  MAOAzura.'  —  The  first  number  of  a  neatly-executed  magazine,  thus  entitled, 
and  conducted  by  the  students  of  Yale  College,  lies  before  us.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  disadvantages  of  a  *  first  appearance,'  the  contents  of  the  work  reflect  no  disho- 
nor upon  the  institution  from  whence  it  emanates.  There  are  two  or  three  superior 
original  papera.  Such  are  *  Revolutions  and  their  Tendencies,'  and  '  The  Sdot  Girl.' 
Tliere  is  now  and  then  a  slight  tinge  of  the  sophomore  spirit,  but  this  is  not  strange. 
TIm  whole  ia  creditable,  both  in  spirit  and  execution,  to  the  yonng  gentlemen  concerned 
in  ite  production.  Three  nunboa^  containing  abont  finty  paget^  are  propoeed  to  be 
mutd,  jdkNild  eulBaent  encouragement  be  ofiered,  during  each  ooDege  term. 
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Nxw  Books.— The  SuDwing  works  wore  received  at  a  late  period  of  the  month. 
HaTing  menly  skined  them,  we  are  enabled  for  the  present  to  do  little  more  than 
uuKcote  thflir  character  : 

*  HsBBBBT  WxxfDALL.* — We  are  informed,  that  in  this  work  the  author  makes  his  dilnU 
in  the  literary  world.  The  style  is  fluent,  and  the  incidents,  which  are  connected  with 
our  revolutionary  history,  possess  interest  They  strike  us,  neverthnkiis,  as  sometimes 
overdrawn,  and  in  the  details  as  bearing  too  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  old  school 
lomanoea.  A  more  strict  adherence  to  the  vraiatmblabU  in  the  delineation  of  charao- 
tan  in  real  fife  would  certainly  have  added  to  the  interest  of  the  work.  On  the  whole^ 
howeveTi '  Herbert  Wendall'  is  an  efibrt  creditable  to  the  hitherto  untried  powers  of  the 
author. 

The  following,  from  the  first  volume,  contains  but  too  much  truth.  The  hero  is 
asaigning  his  motives  for  enfi^aging  in  the  service  of  his  country : 

' '  I  have  motives  of  pride —  that  my  country  phould  be  free,  and  mvself  a  freeman. 
I  have  motives  of  interest  —  that  the  treasure  which  our  fathers  bequeathed  to  us  should 
descend  to  posterity  increased  in  value,  not  impaired  by  the  hand  of  tyranny.' 

*  *  And  for  these  privileges  you  are  content  to  labor  and  toil  —  perchance  to  die  T 
*«Iam.' 

* '  What  will  be  your  reward  7* 

'  *  The  success  of  the  cause.' 

' '  Let  me  answer  the  question,'  said  the  bandit  '  The  prime  of  your  life,  the  vigor 
of  manhood,  will  be  8i>ent  in  these  exertions —  anon  will  come  the  feebleness  and  hdp- 
lessness  of  age.  Your  cause  may  be  successful,  your  country  may  be  free,  and  a  gene- 
ration grow  up,  enjoying  the  blessings  of  liberty  purchased  by  your  labors.  They  will 
be  rich  and  increased  in  goods.  But  you  —  the  hand  of  poverty  will  bear  heavily  iqwn 
you ;  sickness  and  want  will  prey  upon  your  frame.  As  a  last  resort,  you  will  appeal 
to  the  generosity  of  that  country  to  whose  interests  the  best  portion  of  your  life  was 
dedicated.  You  will  be  treated  with  neglect  —  with  coldness — perchance  with  ridicule. 
As  you  feebly  totter  to  the  bar  of  your  country's  justice,  and  folteringly  ask  a  mere 
pittance  for  the  few  remaining  years  of  your  lite  —  a  pittance  which  may  save  vou  from 
starvation  —  your  tale  of  distress  will  be  told  to  unmoved  countenances  and  averted 
eyes.    How  deep,  how  unmitigated  ¥rill  be  the  anguish  of  that  unexpected  hourf 

'  *  Your  picture  is  a  false  one.' 

' '  He  who  lives  half  a  century,  will  have  abundant  experience  of  its  truth.' ' 

Lapavstts.  —  Messrs.  Lbavitt,  Lobo  and  Compakt  have  just  issued,  in  two  bean- 
tiful  volumes,  *■  Recollections  of  the  Private  Life  of  Gbnxbal  Lapatkttk  :  by  M.  Jvlbs 
Cloqvbt,  M.  D.'  We  lament  the  poverty  of  time  and  space  which  compels  us  to  paaa 
so  hghtly  over  this  valuable  donation  to  the  pubUc.  The  work  is  written  in  the  form  of 
letters,  many  of  which,  addressed  to  Isaiah  Townsend,  Esq.,  of  Albany,  were  by  him 
translated,  and  published  in  a  popular  evening  journal  of  this  city  —  the  Stor. '  The 
volumes — which  were  translated  in  France,  and  are  now  published  amultaneonaly  in 
Paris  and  New- York  —  contain,  one  must  need  suppose,  evtry  thing  which  could  inter- 
est the  admirers  of  the  great  and  good  man  whose  private  life  they  depict  The  work 
is  an  admirable  one,  in  every  sense  —  copious  and  various  in  topics  calculated  to  gratify 
every  American.  There  are  no  less  than  forty  excellent  engravings  on  wood,  and  seve- 
ral/oc  njniU  letters  of  Lafayette  and  his  family,  and  other  distinguished  personages. 

Ths  Fkmalb  Studxnt.  —  This  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures,  delivered  by  Mrs. 
PHU.P8,  late  Vice-Principal  of  the  Troy  Female  Seminary,  before  the  pupils  of  that 
institution,  during  the  two  years'  absence  of  Mrs.  Wiuaio  in  Europe.  They  embrace 
a  wide  range,  in  which  it  is  intended  to  exhibit  the  nature  and  objects  of  female  educa- 
tion, with  outlines  of  the  various  sciences  connected  with  it  Teachers  of  experience, 
as  we  gather  from  the  author,  are  of  opinion  that  the  lectures  wfll  prove  a  valuable 
assistant  in  education,  by  affording  a  kind  of  synopsis  for  weekly  reviewing  lesaons,  in 
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the  various  departments  of  study,  as  well  as  a  suitable  rea^^4K>ok  lor  young  ladiei,  in 
the  school  and  in  the  family. 

*.PiACTicAL  Phbenoloot.* — We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  detdli  at 
the  science  here  treated  of^  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  book.  It  is  the  woxk  of  Mr. 
Silas  Jokes  —  a  gentleman  whose  reputation  as  a  lectturer  upon  Phrenology  is  periiaps 
as  great  as  that  of  any  illustrator  of  the  science  in  the  United  States.  The  method  he  has 
chosen  is  that  of  analysis  and  synthesis.  The  individual  is  first  viewed  as  a  iHiok^ 
then  in  reference  tu  the  several  physical  systems,  as  it  regards  proportbn ;  then  in  rria- 
tion  to  the  organs  of  the  head ;  and  lastly,  by  a  critical  inspection  of  the  organs  >  then 
commences  the  syntheeds,  and  inference  of  mental  and  moral  manifestatioiis.  Pub- 
lished in  Boston,  by  Russell,  Shattuck  and  YfiuiAMs, 

'The  Book  op  Gems.'  — Such  is  the  appropriate  title  of  the  most  beautifiil  volome 
we  have  ever  seen,  from  any  press  in  Christendom.  Three  hundred  exquisitely-printed 
pages  are  devoted  to  many  of  the  finest  passages  in  fifty  of  the  old  English  poets,  fiom 
Chaucer  down  to  Prior.  These  extracts  have  been  made  from  the  earliest  copies  of  the 
several  writers.  They  are  presented  as  they  were  originally  produced,  and  the  peculiar 
orthography  of  each  is  retained.  There  are  fifty-three  engravings,  by  the  first  artista  of 
Great  Britain,  with  most  of  which  the  best  engravings  of  the  English  annuals  would 
but  ill  compare.  There  are  in  addition  thirty-five  fac  simUt  autographs  of  the  ancient 
masters  of  the  lyre.    Wiley  and  Long's,  161  Broadway. 

A  View  of  the  World.  —  Messrs.  John  L.  Pipeb  and  Company  have  recently 
published,  in  a  handsome  volume  of  some  six  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  *  A  View  of  the 
World,*  as  distinguished  by  manners,  customs,  and  characteristics  of  all  nations.  By 
Rev.  J.  L.  Blake,  A.  M.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  eighty  colored  wood-cuts,  inclu- 
ding a  lithographic  title-page,  with  a  vignette  representing  Mercury,  guided  by  Mi- 
nerva, bearing  Science  around  the  world.  The  design  of  the  volume  is,  to  ^rve  as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  *  American  Universal  Geography,'  by  the  same  author,  and 
to  fiunish  the  great  mass  of  youth  in  our  country  with  the  descriptive  portions  of  that 
science. 

Valuable  Catalogue.  —  Mb.  Geobge  P.  Putnam  has  compiled  for  Messrs.  Wobt 
AND  Long,  and  LEAvrrr,  Lobd  and  Company,  a  copious  catalogue  of  books  in  the 
various  departments  of  literature,  including  both  foreign  and  American  editions,  metho- 
dically arranged.  The  whole  is  included  under  distinct  divisions  —  as,  works  of  fiust ; 
speculative  and  scientific  works ;  works  of  the  imagination ;  and  works  on  education. 
This  range  embraces  history,  biography,  voyages  and  travela^  geography,  theology, 
divmiiy,  medical  science,  general  science,  the  arts,  novels  and  tales,  poetry,  etc  Thie 
catalogue  has  been  prepared  with  great  care  and  labor,  and  will  be  found  to  supply  an 
important  desideratum  to  booksellers  and  book-purchasers. 
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PROGRESS    OF   MODERN   LIBERTV. 

AitONo  the  many  greater  changes  which  time  hath  wronffht  tnpon 
the  world,  the  variations  of  language,  and  even  the  gradual  moaifi- 
cations  in  the  meaning  of  single  words,  are  not  without  importance. 
An  inquiry  into  the  undoubted  connection  between  the  manners  and 
the  languages  of  nations,  would  be  a  subject  of  interesting  and  fruit- 
ful investigation,  not  only  to  the  philologist,  but  also  to  the  philoso- 
pher. And  perhaps  it  might  be  discovered,  that  the  precbe  idea  in- 
tended by  certain  terms,  would  be  no  mean  criterion  of  the  progress  of 
society,  and  the  state  of  national  advancement.  The  word  tyrant,  even 
in  its  native  tongue,  subsequently  varied  from  its  primary  significa- 
tion, when 

*  The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonefle 
Was  freedom* 9  best  and  bravest  friend.' 

Terms  which  were  invented  as  the  symbols  of  some  of  those  charac- 
teristics of  human  nature  which  would  seem  to  be  unalterable,  do  not 
always  convey  the  same  associations  with  which  they  were  oririnally 
invested.  Glory  now  means  something  more  truly  noble  and  eleyated 
than  it  expressed,  even  in  those  days  when  it  formed  the  common  im- 
pulse of  marshalled  empires.  It  includes  a  wider  and  a  widening 
range  of  exertion  and  attainment,  and  excludes  no  class  without  its 
scope.  It  is  no  longer  the  monopoly  of  heroes.  Once,  like  the  Cim- 
merian shadows  revealed  to  the  vision  of  Ulysses,  it  was  too  often  but  a 
voiceless  apparition,  until  it  had  tasted  of  the  blood  of  the  victim ;  now, 
it  might  be  unreco^ised  in  the  thunders  of  battle  and  conquest, 
while  its  *  still,  small  voice^'  would  be  heard  in  the  mild  accents  of 
benevolence  and  religion. 

Liberty,  in  these  latter  days,  means  something  more  than  was  cele- 
brated in  the  Eleutherian  festivals,  or  exemplified  in  the  political  in- 
stitutions of  the  States  of  Greece,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Rome. 
Among  the  ancients,  it  was  either  an  impulse  or  an  abstraction.  It 
ranked,  in  their  mythology,  with  those  minor  influences  not  deemed 
altogether  worthy  of  claiming  worship,  under  the  personification  of 
visible  divinities,  but  which  were  deferentially  recognised  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  solemn  celebrations,  and  the  erection  of  temples  under  the 
tutelary  care  of  some  particular  deity.  The  love  of  liberty,  as  a 
national  impulse,  was  strongly  characteristic  of  many  of  the  states  of 
antiquity,  and  was  generally  nothing  more  than  a  modification  of  natu- 
ral liberty,  varied  according  to  the  genius  and  condition  of  each  parti- 
cular people.  The  Athenians  were  eminently  distinguished  for  its 
cultivation  as  a  popolar  passion.     It  served  as  a  tie  to  bind  them  to 
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commanity  of  action,  in  times  of  emergency ;  it  was  the  theme  of  splen- 
did declamation,  and  beautiful  philosophy ;  it  soared  in  their  po6ay 
with  the  ample  pinions  of  the  *  Theban  Eagle ;'  it  lived  in  the  heart 
of  a  Plato,  and  dwelt  upon  the  lip  of  an  Aspasia ;  it  sat  beneath  the 
academic  groves^  and  rambled  witnin  the  delightful  precincts  of  the 
garden:  but  it  was  only  an  enthusiasm.  It  entered  not  into  their 
goyemmental  institutions.  Like  their  own  beautiful  emblem  of  immor- 
tality, it  hovered  around  the  dead  mass  it  could  not  animate.  It  was 
not  a  principle,  and  had  no  rule  over  the  conduct  of  that  *  fierce  demo- 
cracy. Look  to  Athens  at  the  summit  of  splendor  under  her  Olym- 
pian Pericles !  How  much  practical  liberty  entered  into  those  fierce 
vibrations  between  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  popular  will,  and  that  mad 
infatuation  which  impelled  a  people,  whose  distrust  and  jealousy  of  the 
power  and  honesty  of  their  magistrates  formed  a  prominent  national 
trait,  to  confide  to  one  man  the  boundless  and  irresponsible  authori- 
ty, which  could  with  impunity  subject  to  the  fatal  ostracism  a  Cimon 
and  a  Thucydides,  and  boldly  strike  a  successful  blow  at  the  time 
honored  and  venerated  Areopagus  ?  The  Athenians  possessed  power, 
but  they  did  not  enjoy  liberty. 

The  Spartan  constitution,  though  popular,  can  scarcely  be  entitled 
free.  It  was  merely  a  system  of  military  organization,  and  the  cus- 
toms of  LacedaBmon  were  but  the  exercises  of  a  camp.  The  first  wel- 
come which  greeted  the  new-bom  infant,  when  placed  upon  the  votive 
shield,  "H  '•**'  ^  ^^  »•«»'» — 'either  this,  or  upon  this^  —  indicated  the 
whole  duty  of  the  citizen.  Their  government  was  a  formula  oi  disci- 
pline^ and  the  provisions  and  policy  of  the  laws  were  concentrated  to 
this  single  point.  Their  scheme  of  education  was  mostly  physical, 
and  excluded  learning.  Instruction  was  confined  to  obedience,  endur- 
ance, and  that  which  constituted  the  end  and  aim  of  Spartan  existence, 
how  to  conquer  or  to  die  in  battle :  and  it  was  only  in  regard  to  these 
objects,  that  a  knowledge  of  their  inexorable  code  was  inculcated  upon 
the  youthful  mind,  simultaneously  with  the  primary  objects  of  instruc- 
tion, cunning,  vigilance,  and  activity.  Their  constitution  was  com- 
bined of  various  and  discordant  elements.  It  was  democratic,  inas- 
much as  the  supreme  authority  was  assumed  to  be  inherent  in  the 
people,  and  as  social  equality  was  universally  established ;  it  possessed 
the  monarchical  feature  of  the  kingly  office  —  and  in  the  anomalous 
magistracy  of  the  Ephori,  exercising  supreme  jurisdiction  over  king, 
court,  and  populace,  it  included  the  most  odious  form  of  a  tyrannical 
oligarchy. 

In  a  national  point  of  view,  both  Athens  and  Sparta  enjoyed  political 
liberty  in  its  full  extent ;  but  their  municipal  institutions,  although  ori- 
nnatmg  in  the  people's  choice,  did  not  embody  the  true  principles  of 
Ireedom.  Neither  can  they  be  said  to  have  acquired  civil  liberty,  in  its 
proper  acceptation,  because  in  the  one,  free  agency  was  merged  in  the 
severe  discipline  ordained  by  cruel  laws,  administered  by  a  despotic 
aristocracy,  and  in  the  other,  there  was  no  protection  against  the 
arbitrary  influence  of  the  popular  fevorite,  or  the  still  more  tyran- 
nical exercise  of  popular  excitement.  There  was  no  security  against 
either  anarchy  or  usurpation. 

In  the  Roman  republic  security  never  accompanied  freedom  ;  and 
without  security  liberty  cannot  exist.     The  people  never  possessed  the 
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safeguard  of  fixed  and  permanent  laws.  When  they  acquired  power, 
they  could  not  retain  it,  but  yielded  both  authority  and  fireedom  to  the 
usurper  or  the  traitor  of  the  hour.  Impulse  could  always  hurry  them 
with  equal  facility  to  a  change  of  masters  or  of  principlea  Their  rere- 
lutions  attest  that  they  were  guided,  not  so  much  hj  a  steady  love  of 
liberty,  as  by  the  sudden  excitement  of  the  moment  Thus,  the  avenging 
dagger  of  the  violated  Lucretia  struck  down  the  tyranny  of  the  Tarquins; 
the  stem  sacrifice  of  poor  Virginia  auspicated  the  downfiill  of  the  Do* 
cemviri;  and  Cssars  *  wounded  vesture'  shut  out  from  the  *kind 
souls'  of  his  countrymen  the  memory  of  five  hundred  years  of  inde- 
pendence, and  blinded  them  to  the  hope  of  future  freedom. 

That  liberty  which  is  acknowledged  in  our  age  and  country  is  not 
only  a  component  part  of  the  social  system,  but  it  is  the  fundamental 
principle  upon  which  our  whole  political  structure  is  established.  It 
18  no  fortuitous  accession  to  our  institutions,  but  their  very  origin  and 
cause.  It  is  no  fiuctuating  popular  impulse,  but  the  invariable  princi- 
ple which  has  led  us  on  from  generation  to  generation,  and  whose 
guidance  we  must  follow  to  the  final  consummation  which  a  peculiar 
providence  seems  to  promise. 

It  is  believed  that  the  practical  freedom  of  the  present  age  has  little 
community  with  the  visionary  liberty  of  antiquity ;  that  it  is  distinct  in 
its  nature,  its  origin,  and  its  tendency.  We  must  look  for  its  original 
elements  to  the  genius  and  customs  of  that  wonderful  race  which  over- 
ran Europe  for  a  period  of  several  centuries,  and  eventually  superseded 
the  declining  empire  of  Rome.  These  tribes  have  all  been  ranked 
under  the  generic  designation  of  Germans.  The  enervated  inhabitants 
of  beautiful  Italy,  and  even  the  philosophic  Tacitus,  would  not  believe 
that  a  people  could  abide  in  the  impenetrable  forests  of  Germany  — •  a 
land  *  asperam  coelo,  tristem  cultu  adspectuque,  nisi  ti  patrim  tii  p  they 
therefore  considered  them  the  indigenous  offspring  of  the  soil  Their 
precise  origin  has  never  been  ascertained,  but  this  supposition  we 
Iniow  to  be  error.  Antiquarian  speculation  has  wandered  mto  a  maze 
of  wild  conjecture,  in  search  of  the  probable  derivation  of  this  extraor- 
dinary  people.  History  does  not  declare  the  country  of  their  emigra- 
tion ;  but  we  know  that  they  must  have  oricinally  seceded  from  the 
dense  but  nomadic  population  which  swarmed  over  the  primitive  plains 
of  Senaar.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  descended  from  the  Scythi- 
ans, and  certainly  their  migration  lessened  not  that  dauntless  and  inde- 
pendent spirit  wnich  so  bravely  resisted  him  who  vanquished  all,  and 
'  sighed  for  other  worlds  to  conquer.'  Tacitus  observes,  that  in  their 
ancient  songs,  the  only  annals  of  their  race,  they  celebrated  a  ffod 
named  Tuisto,  and  his  ofi&pring  Mannus,  and  to  the  latter  they  assign 
three  sons,  among  whom  their  boundless  empire  was  anciently  appor-  ' 
tioned.  This  tradition  has  been  supposed  to  allude  to  the  creator  or  Uie 
world  in  Tuisto,  and  to  Adam  in  Mannus.  But  it  is  scarcely  profaaUe 
that  their  traditionary  records  could  refer  to  an  antediluvian  era,  and 
the  coincidence  would  seem  to  indicate  Noah  and  his  sons.  At  least 
it  displays  a  faint  remembrance  of  their  Asiatic  origin. 

To  the  Romans  the  German  tribes  were  barbarians  ;  but  to  Europe 
they  have  been  the  founders  of  a  civilization  which  never  could  have 
been  attained  under  the  imperial  sway  of  Rome.  Their  moat  distiiie- 
tive  characteristic  was  a  fierce  love  of  independence,  which  pervaded  all 
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their  customs,  and  actuated  all  their  hahits.  This  spirit  was  perma^ 
nently  incorporated  in  their  institutions.  Montesquieu  affirms  that  the 
first  hint  of  the  British  constitution  was  found  in  the  forests  of  Grer- 
many.  Not  only  was  the  outline  of  their  government  derived  thence, 
hut  the  very  germ  of  English  liherty  was  transplanted  from  the  same 
hardy  soil ;  and  in  the  *  great  migration  of  the  nations/  the  same 
principles  and  institutions  were  disseminated  throughout  the  continent 
The  form  of  government  among  the  various  trib^  was  mingled  and 
difierent,  but  its  chief  features  were  republican.  The  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise  wajs  universal  Public  affairs  were  discussed,  either 
in  select  councils,  or  before  the  assemblies  of  the  citizens.  But  all 
measures  were  canvassed  by  the  magistrates  before  they  were  submitted 
to  the  people.  The  slates  were  divided  into  cantons,  as  the  Swiss  now 
are,  and  each  canton  was  subdivided  into  hundreds.  A  limited  pre- 
cogative  was  accorded  to  the  rulers  —  whether  kings  or  leaders  —  but 
the  rights  and  power  of  the  people  were  always  predominant  Subor- 
dination was  voluntary,  and  their  freedom  acknowledged  no  control 
except  that  which  was  self-imposed.  Such  were  the  general  features 
of  the  laws  and  manners  of  that  vast  succession  of  tribes  which,  swarm- 
ing from  the  northern  hive,  precipitated  themselves  upon  the  western 
empire  of  declining  Rome,  and  overwhelmed  every  thing  in  their 
impetuous  <!oursc.  The  difiusion  of  their  population  over  the  sub- 
jugated country  wrought  an  inmiediate  and  important  change  in 
their  government  As  the  people  were  spread  over  a  vast  extent  of 
territory,  it  became  impossible  to  continue  their  primary  assemblies, 
and  this  difficulty  introduced  the  principle  and  practice  of  representa- 
tion, the  great  organ  and  safeguard  of  civil  liberty.  After  this  consti- 
tution had  been  extended  over  the  £rreater  part  of  Europe,  in  total  exclu- 
sion of  the  Roman  laws,  it  gradually  assumed  the  form  and  compass  of 
that  stupendous  establishment,  the  feudal  system. 

It  would  perhaps  be  just  to  reduce  the  principles  of  the  Germanic 
laws  and  customs  to  these  two  general  characteristics :  the  preponder- 
ance of  ipojiultiT  influence,  and  a  certain  balance  between  the  difierent 
powers  of  government  —  both  essential  elements  of  civil  liberty.  But 
the  system  also  contained  within  itself,  or  generated  as  an  excrescence, 
fwi  antagonist  tendency,  which  subsequently  overwhelmed  the  simpli- 
city and  utility  of  the  true  principles  of  the  constitution.  This  tendency 
was  afterward  developed  through  the  establishment  of  military  tenures. 
The  occupancy  of  a  vast  territory  rendered  this  feudal  partition  origi- 
nally necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  victors  against  the  evils  of 
dismemberment,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  their  new  acquisitions.  It 
was  the  most  expedient  plan  both  for  distribution  and  protection.  But 
the  ultimate  consequence  of  this  policy  grow  into  the  monstrous  system 
of  baronial  tyranny,  which  eventually  gave  rise  to  a  contest  not  yet 
completely  determined.  This  contest  was  the  struggle,  then  begun, 
of  the  many  against  the  few ;  a  struggle  continued,  with  occasional 
intermissions,  through  successive  ages,  and  in  various  forms,  down  to 
the  present  period,  and  of  which  we  only  natp  begin  clearly  to  foresee 
the  triumphant  event.  It  will  be  a  noble  task  for  the  united  effort  of 
history  and  philosophy  to  trace  and  record  the  onward  progress  of 
this  mighty  conflict,  alternately  abandoned  and  renewed,  bequeathed 
from  age  to  age,  and  though  often  baffied,  never  forgotten  or  forsa- 
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k^.  It  would  fonn  a  distinct  and  impressive  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  human  mind.  But  the  task  is  not  for  the  affe  which  is  still  iden- 
tified with  the  struggle,  and  which  is  not  yet  finally  assured  of  the  end. 
It  must  be  lefl  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  era  which  shall  witness, 
not  only  the  consummation  but  the  results ;  for  until  they  be  com- 
pletely realized,  the  theme  would  remain  imperfect. 

The  feudal  polity  rapidly  extended  itself  over  continental  Europe, 
but  it  appears  not  to  have  been  formally  adopted  in  England  until  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  Conquest.  But  its  prominent  features  may  be 
traced  in  the  laws  and  manners  existent  anterior  to  the  Norman  inva- 
sion. The  elements  of  feudalism  were  most  probably  introduced  by  the 
Saxons,  but  they  were  not  extended  so  generally  throughout  the  Island, 
nor  so  complete  in  themselves  as  to  possess  any  claim  to  the  formation 
<^  a  system.  Indeed,  among  the  German  tribes,  in  their  original  state, 
this  policy  was  at  most  but  initiate  ;  it  had  not  assumed  the  definite 
shape  it  afterward  exhibited,  when  it  became,  as  a  civil  establishment, 
the  *  Law  of  Nations'  in  those  countries  over  which  it  was  extended. 
The  prior  existence  of  feudal  principles  familiarized  the  English  to  an 
easy  and  voluntary  adoption  of  the  system,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
established  with  the  common  consent  of  the  nation. 

Thus,  after  many  and  fierce  struggles  with  the  Roman  power,  the 
Germanic  constitution  was  at  length  firmly  and  universally  established. 
Comparative  liberty  superseded  unmingled  despotism.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  practical  liberty  —  not  that  which  lives  in  the  transient 
excitement  of  popular  impulse  —  not  that  which  has  been  adored  as  the 
classical  idol  of  individual  or  national  enthusiasm  —  but  that  palpable 
and  enduring  freedom  which  true  wisdom  or  unerring  nature  nad  em- 
bodied in  political  institutions,  and  which  was  calculated  to  withstand 
the  shocks  of  tyranny  and  time,  and  survive  as  an  imperishable  prin- 
ciple, when  its  originators  were  mouldering  in  the  silent  dust  of  centu- 
ries. Let  its  merits  be  acknowledged  in  its  durability.  What  memo- 
rials of  the  original  supremacy  of  Rome  were  left  in  the  laws  and 
manners  of  modern  Europe  ?  Almost  every  moral  trace  of  their  em- 
pire was  swept  away,  and  their  very  code  of  jurisprudence  remained 
buried  and  forgotten  for  ages ;  and,  although  since  revived  and  adopted, 
as  a  science,  its  original  sway  left  no  inherent  impress  upon  the  polity 
or  manners  of  those  nations  over  which  its  jurisdiction  nad  extendeci. 
Not  so  with  the  Germanic  code.  Although  its  original  character  has 
been  much  modified  by  time  and  change,  or  improvement,  it  never  has 
lost,  it  never  can  lose  its  identity.  We  still  acknowledge  the  traces 
and  infiuence  of  those  pristine  elements  which  have  given  strength  and 
consistency,  in  various  degrees,  to  the  systems  of  modem  Europe. 
Trial  by  jury,  the  best  guardian  of  private  and  public  liberty,  derived 
from  the  Germanic  constitution,  remains  a  sufficient  monument  to  its 
merit. 

It  was  the  proposed  object  of  this  article  to  trace  the  progress  of 
modern  liberty  from  its  feudal  origin  down  to  the  present  time.  But 
the  subject  is  too  vast  to  be  compressed  within  the  prescribed  limits. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  practicable  to  touch  the  most  important  periods 
•  per  saltum.*  Perhaps,  too,  it  would  be  a  forced  task  to  wander,  even 
idly,  along  the  fretted  and  sometimes  subterranean  course  of  the  swel- 
ling tide  of  those  events  which  mark  its  onward  career.     There  is  a 
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natural,  a  native  impulse  to  rush  forward  to  that  point  where  foams  the 
whirlpool  to  our  thoughts  —  which  every  American  images  as  the 
Niagara  of  Liberty,  over-pouring  a  *  rising  world  of  waters'  in  its 
mighty  deluge. 

Those  great  events  which  form  the  epochs  of  their  respective  eras 
must  necessarily  create  a  wide  spread  and  permanent  influence,  work- 
ing either  weal  or  wo  to  the  interests  of  mankind.  The  world  cannot 
he  agitated  hy  a  moral  convulsion,  and  yet  retain  no  trace  of  its  exist- 
ence. But  the  motives  of  human  action  are  so  various  and  so  mingled, 
the  dependency  of  cause  and  effect  oftentimes  so  slender,  and  the  just 
relation  between  principle  and  event  so  difficult  of  perception,  that 
it  frequently  becomes  most  perplexing  to  determine  whether  a  pcurticu- 
lar  result  is  to  be  referred  to  its  apparently  proximate  cause,  or  whether 
both  ought  not  properly  to  be  ascribed  to  more  remote  agents,  and 
classed  together  in  a  common  category.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
most  certain  that  such  occurrences  denote  an  era  of  visible  influence  — 
a  period  when  the  march  of  civilization  was  either  quickened  or  re- 
tarded. In  observing  the  moral  phenomena  which  mark  the  progress 
of  civil  liberty,  the  mind  naturally  reverts  to  that  great  spectacle  which 
stands  in  such  prominent  relief  upon  the  gorgeous  picture  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Occurring  at  an  important  period  of  the  advancement  of  Europe 
from  barbarism  to  refinement,  it  would  naturally  be  presupposed  that 
the  Crusades  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the  great  cause  of  huma- 
nity. Their  good  or  evil  effects  have  been  equally  afhrmed  and  de- 
ni^.  Without,  therefore,  attempting  to  demonstrate  a  moral  relation 
between  them  and  civilization,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  most 
important  of  those  circumstances,  which  may  at  least  claim  a  chrono- 
logical coincidence.  The  object  is  not  to  inquire  into  the  general  con- 
sequences of  these  expeditions  —  whether  beneficial  or  injurious  —  but 
briefly  to  designate  certain  events  of  coeval  or  consequent  occurrence, 
which  tended  to  the  advancement  of  civil  liberty.  The  most  imme- 
diate of  these  were  the  universality  of  national  intercommunication,  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  The  revival 
of  learning,  although  but  partially  attributable  to  the  Crusades  them- 
selves, yet  began  to  distinguish  the  era,  and  exerted  the  happiest  influ- 
ence in  the  acknowledged  amelioration  of  the  political  and  moral  con- 
dition of  mankind.  But  the  great  incidents  which  contributed  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  were  —  a  forced  diminution  of  the  unbalanced  power 
of  the  baronial  aristocracy,  and  the  correspondent  accession  of  influ- 
ence in  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  estates  of  the  feudal  lords  were 
dissipated  in  the  costly  preparations  and  burthensome  expenses  neces- 
sary for  their  distant  expeoitions  to  the  Holy  Land.  Charters  of  free- 
dom were  wrested  from  their  poverty,  and  privileges  and  property 
secured  to  the  peasants  and  artificers  ;  thus  restoring  *  a  substance  ana 
a  soul  to  the  most  useful  part  of  the  community,'  and  superseding  mar- 
tial ostentation  by  industry  and  improvement.  This  change  was  eflfect- 
ed  by  the  establishment  of  Municipal  Corporations.  The  abuses  of  the 
feudal  system  had  rendered  the  cities  ana  towns  dependant,  and  tribu- 
tary to  the  princes  and  nobles.  Their  superiority,  like  all  arbitrary 
Sower,  had  been  grievously  abused  for  selfish  aggrandizement,  and  the 
epression  of  their  feudatories,  who  were  deprived  of  all  the  essential 
and  inherent  rights  of  man,  both  public  and  domestic.      Insecurity 
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blasted  the  happiness  of  their  life,  and  the  prosperity  of  business.  The 
right  of  holding  property^  was  precarious,  and  they  enjoyed  no  pow^ 
of  disposal,  either  by  will  or  aeed.  Marriage  was  a  purchased  privi- 
lege, and  the  guardianship  of  children  was  vested  in  their  oppressors. 
Unmitigated  vassalage  palsied  exertion,  and  precluded  improvement. 
Those  who  were  mocked  with  the  name-of  freemen,  were  but  little  ele- 
vated above  the  most  abject  oi  their  fellow-slaves.  But  while  the  costly 
fimaticism  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  was  rapidly  lessening  their  power, 
by  the  loss  of  wealth,  and  the  slaughter  of  their  immediate  *  hereditary 
bondsmen,'  the  strength  and  influence  of  the  people  were  steadily 
advancing,  and  securing  to  them  the  means  of  breaking  the  iron  bona- 
age  with  which  their  energies  were  fettered.  The  cities  of  Italy, 
many  of  which  had  been  advanced  by  the  crusades  to  considerable 
mantime  importance,  were  enabled  to  obtain,  either  by  force,  fevor,  or 
purchase,  very  considerable  corporate  privileges.  Their  example  was 
followed,  with  the  same  success,  by  great  numbers  of  towns  through- 
out Europe.  The  efforts  of  the  people  were  assisted  by  the  anxiety  of 
their  monarchs  to  fortify  themselves  against  baronial  ascendency.  The 
former  were  incited  to  these  exertions  by  a  renovated  spirit  of  liberty. 
They  had  been  trampled  down  to  the  lowest  stage  of  depression,  and  a 
natural  reaction  gave  ascensive  energy  to  their  attempts.  Human  na- 
ture is  perhaps  capable  of  degradation  infinitely  accumulated,  because 
there  is  a  moral  tendency  to  depravity  ;  but  there  is  an  ultimate  period 
of  oppression  when  despair  arms  itself  with  its  very  shackles.  The 
towns  were  erected  into  corporations,  a  name  now  most  usually  ex- 
pressive of  very  different  institutions.  The  powers  and  capacities  they 
acquired  are  more  significantly  exhibited  by  the  attribute  franchise. 
This,  in  its  broad  sense,  includes  many  political  rights,  such  as  en- 
franchisement, the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  of  holding  offices  and  of 
suffrage,  in  the  members  of  the  body- politic,  and  the  corporate  pri- 
vilege of  the  enactment  and  administration  of  free  and  voluntary  laws. 
The  general  result  of  this  great  change,  as  regards  civilization,  was 
the  revival  of  the  arts,  industry,  and  commerce :  the  peculiar  effect 
upon  the  advancement  of  civil  liberty  was  the  establishment  of  order 
and  security. 

The  twelfth  century  was  also  distinguished  by  the  revival  of  the 
civil  law,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  *  established  a 
new  Roman  empire  over  most  of  the  states  of  the  continent.'  The 
same  learned  writer  attributes  to  this  cause  the  subsequent  depression 
of  liberty  ill  Europe,  and  asserts  that  the  preservation  of  the  uree  con- 
stitution of  England  was  owing  to  the  resistance  offered  by  their  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws  to  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Roman  code.  Through  the 
introduction  of  the  civil  law,  ecclesiastical  influence,  already  much 
extended  by  the  crusades,  increased  throughout  Europe  to  tne  most 
dangerous  ascendancy.  Whatever  the  genius  of  the  popish  church 
may  have  been,  its  temporal  power  was  always  hostile  to  freedom. 
Whether  the  latter  assertion  of  the  distinguished,  commentator  be  or  be 
not  unqualifiedly  true,  certain  it  is,  that  to  England  we  must  look  for  the 
most  substantial  triumphs  of  liberty,  and  for  the  sure  and  steady  pro- 
gression of  her  cause. 

(Our  Muse  is  a  '  proud  limitary  cheruV,  and  \vill  not  permit  us  to 
advert  to  the  '  P&triot  TelP  who  woo'd  and  won  the  free  and  beantiful 
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sister  spirit  of  his  native  hills.  She  atill  liveth  in  the  romantic  dells  of 
Switzerland.  Forever  may  her  rosy  smiles  be  reflected  on  the  snow- 
capped summits  of  those  everlasting  mountains  which  sentinel  the  free- 
dom of  a  brave  and  gallant  people !) 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  English  history,  the  increased  perfection  of 
law  was  identical  with  the  advancement  of  liberty.  The  leign  of 
Edward  the  First  was  an  era  of  conspicuous  improvement.  This 
monarch  confirmed  and  enlarged  the  operation  of  Magna  Charta; 
he  restrained  popish  encroachments,  aefined  judicial  jurisdiction, 
abolished  arbitrary  taxation,  relinquished  the  royal  prerogative  of 
interference  in  private  litigation,  removed  restraints  upon  the  aliena- 
tion of  property,  and  diminished  those  conveyances  to  religious 
societies  which  threatened  to  concentrate  all  the  landed  influence  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  But  as  nothing  human  is  un- 
mixed with  evil,  the  legislation  of  the  English  Justinian  was  cumbered 
with  one  counteracting  error.  During  his  reign  was  invented  the  me- 
thod of  creating  estates-tail  —  an  evil  which  at  this  very  day  weighs 
like  an  incubus  on  the  awakening  exertions  of  a  spirit  more  enlight- 
ened, more  anthropic  than  even  the  boasted  genius  of  English  Liberty. 
The  fabric  constructed  by  Edward  the  First  remained  almost  untouched 
until  the  reign  of  the  eighth  Henry,  when  the  world  was  again  agita- 
ted by  a  moral  convulsion  more  centripetal  than  any  which  preced^  it. 

From  the  period  of  the  Crusades  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  clergy  had  rapidly  augmented, 
and  the  evil  influence  of  the  Church  of  Rome  yawned  like  a  frightful 
gulf,  threatening  to  swallow  the  wholesome  energies  and  the  best  insti- 
tutions of  civil  society  in  its  all-absorbing  vortex.     The  wealth  of  the 
Church  had  increased  to  such  exorbitancy,  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  property  in  several  countries  had  been  usurped  into  its  possession. 
The  personal  immunities  of  the  clergy  were  almost  unlimited,  and 
their  exemption  from  secular  authority  had  not  only  freed  themselves 
from  all  moral  and  external  restraint,  but  b}'^  the  correspondent  extension 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  they  had  encircled  almost  the  whole  body 
of  the  laity  with  a  palpable  subjection,  as  well  as  with  the  mental  fet- 
ters of  fear  and  superstition.     The  various  devices  of  an  universal 
inquisition  had  imposed  a  common  slavery  on  the  minds  of  men,  and 
drained  the  resources  of  every  country  into  the  meretricious  lap  of  the 
Church.     Horror  of  spiritual  censure  was  the  great  engine  by  which 
unwilling  obedience  was  extorted.     The  crushing  weight  of  such  accu- 
mulated imposition  had  compressed  the  elasticity  of   human  nature 
to  that  compass    when  reaction  must  commence  its  opposing  move- 
ment.    The  preceding  circumstances  concurred  to  produce  the  motive, 
and  the  previous  invention  of  printing,  together  with  the  complete  revi- 
val of  learning,  and  its  attenaant  spirit  of  inquiry,  had  prepared  the 
means  of  accomplishing  the  Reformation.     This  great  event  constitu- 
ted an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  religious  revolution,  and  in  this  respect 
exerted  an  incalculable  influence  upon  the  cause  of  liberty.     The  foun- 
tain of  religion  was  cleansed  of  the  grosser  impurities  of  earthly 
passion  and  temporal  interest,  and  the  rank  and  poisonous  evik  whick 
Its  corrupted  current  had  nourished  were  forever  eradicated  from  a  soil 
no  longer  genial  to  their  gro^vth.     In  England,  the  most  obvious  effect 
of  the  Keformation  was  an  entire  and  permanent  dissolution  of  popish 
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connection.  The  power  and  mipremacy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were 
effectually  banished  and  proscribed,  although  a  lingering  influence  was 
afterwara  partially  exhibited. 

But  at  this  period,  and  subsequently,  during  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors 
and  Stuarts,  the  royal  prerogative  was  stretched  to  its  utmost  compass. 
And  it  was  not  only  asserted  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  but '  also 
supported  and  enforced  by  law.  It  reached  its  most  oppressive  construc- 
tion in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  also  increasea  the  power  of  the 
fiital  Court  of  Star-Chamber.  This  wise  princess  rarely  or  never  exerted 
this  prerogative  to  the  injury  of  individuals,  but  in  doctrinal  excess  she 
carried  it  quite  as  far  as  her  most  arbitrary  predecessors,  and  amply 
illustrated  the  time-established  maxim,  'Nee  unquam  satis fida poteniia 
ubi  nimia  est.^  Those  changes  in  society  which  had  prepared  the  way 
for  the  Reformation,  at  first  contributed  to  an  enlarged  exercise  of  the 
royal  prerogative ;  but  the  same  causes  eventually  brought  about  the 
subsequent  political  revolution.  The  great  influence  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  a  final  result  so  diflferent  from  its  intermediate  effects,  was 
the  increase  of  intelligence  and  power  among  the  Commons. 

The  golden  age  of  *  the  good  Queen  Bess^  was  not  the  age  of  prac- 
tical fireedom,  for  although  then  and  ever  national  liberty  had  been  the 
pride  and  boast  of  England,  there  never  had  been  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  individual  rights  of  private  liberty  and  personal  independence. 
The  spirit  of  a  Cade  or  a  Tyler  was  generally  esteemed  but  the  *  can- 
ker of  ambitious  thoughts'  generated  in  the  *  filth  and  scum'  of  *  valiant 
heggary ;'  the  impulse  of  a  free  bosom  was  but  the  wild  flashing  of 
rebellion,  and  loyalty  was  the  only  virtue.  But  the  intellectual  revolu- 
tion wrought  by  the  invention  of  printing,  the  revival  of  letters,  and 
the  reformation,  taught  man  the  native  dignity  of  his  character,  revealed 
his  capacities,  and  opened  a  glimmering  view  of  the  elevated  destiny 
he  was  intended  to  accomplish. 

The  sceptre  of  prerogative  which  had  been  wielded  so  effectually  by 
the  bold  and  haughty  Tudors  was  transmitted  to  the  feebler  Stuarts ; 
but  in  the  hands  of  the  first  Charles  it  became  the  leaden  weight  which 
eventually  pressed  down  that  ill-fated  monarch  to  a  bloody  grave 
During  the  precedent  reign  of  his  pusillanimous  &ther,  the  abuses  of 
the  kingly  power,  and  the  extravagant  assumptions  of  absolute  authority, 
had  excited  a  jealous  scrutiny  as  to  the  validity  of  claims  so  unrea- 
sonable. The  divine  right  of  oppression  was  denied,  and  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  crown  resisted,  with  partial  success,  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  The  administration  of  Charles  was  fruitful  in  expedients  to 
extend  the  royal  prerogative  beyond  all  limits ;  and  among  these  the  well 
known  invention  of  the  tax  called  ship-money  is  the  most  celebrated. 
The  resistance  to  this  imposition  elevated  the  spirit  of  liberty  into  the 
dignity  of  a  principle,  and  made  it  the  rallying-point  of  those  intrepid 
men,  among  whom  the  name  of  Hampden  is  mimortally  illustrious. 
The  fiimous  decision  in  his  case  precluaed  all  further  efforts  to  obtain 
protection  from  the  laws  and  justice  of  the  country ;  and  although  sub- 
sequent concessions  in  regard  to  this  and  other  offensive  measures  were 
extorted  from  the  vacillating  king,  still  an  irremediable  impetus  had  been 
given  which  soon  plunged  the  nation  into  the  fierce  struggles  of  civil 
war.  The  Restoration  witnessed  a  reform  of  the  most  fi^evous  abuses, 
including  the  detested  prerogative,  and  also  the  abolition  of  feudal 
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tenures.  Preceding  agitations,  the  discussions  of  the  *  Long  Parlia- 
ment,' and  the  subsequent  collision  of  civil  broil,  elicited  a  fierce  spirit 
of  independence,  which,  fanned  by  the  fury  of  fanaticism,  kindled  the 
wildest  conflagration  which  had  ever  blazed  from  the  altars  of  freedom. 
But  our  theme  now  leads  us  to  follow  the  westward  course  of  liberty,  to 
that  chosen  land,  where,  purified  from  all  grosser  intermixtures,  it  has 
beamed  with  a  milder  and  mdre  cheering  ray,  the  *  light  and  landmark' 
of  the  nations. 

The  incidents  and  struggles  which  mark  the  progress  of  cis-atlantic 
liberty  are  embalmed  in  the  memory  of  every  American,  and  their 
history  has  become  the  school  of  freemen.  As  the  first  lessons  of 
lisping  childhood  they  are  familiar  as  household  words. 

The  very  formation  of  a  distant  settlement  pre-supposes  the  exhibition 
of  daring  independence,  and  other  of  man's  sterner  qualities,  in  the 
minds  of  its  founders.  Colonial  character  must  necessarily  be  much 
modified  from  that  of  the  parent  state.  National  feeling  may  be  retained 
for  a  long  period,  and  perhaps  never  entirely  efiaced ;  but  the  manners 
of  the  people,  being  shaped  by  their  habits  and  circumstances,  must  be 
materially  changed.  The  colonists,  whether  their  form  of  government 
be  imposed  or  voluntary,  would  bring  with  them  but  so  much  of  the 
laws  of  the  relinquished  country  as  might  be  suitable  to  their  condition. 
Their  institutions  would  consequently  be  more  simple  and  free.  These 
are  general  consequences :  but,  additionally,  our  ancestors  were  exiled 
by  thaf  love  of  liberty,  which  had  been  cramped  by  oppression  in  their 
native  land.  They  threw  ofif  the  artificial  restraints  of  European  life, 
and  landed  on  their  chosen  soil,  in  the  simplicity  and  freedom  of  natural 
liberty,  tempered  only  by  civilization,  and  the  indispensable  restrictions 
of  civil  society.  A  *  pillar  of  fiame'  had  gone  before  them,  and  the 
hand  of  Heaven  had  led  them  to  a  land  fit  for  the  reception  and  the 
growth  of  liberty.  They  breathed  upon  the  wilderness  a  spirit  destined 
to  expand  into  a  moral  atmosphere  which  should  surround  the  world. 

The  causes  which  were  most  obviously  conducive  to  the  support  and 
extension  of  the  ruling  passion  of  the  colonists,  were  the  same  which 
produced  that  utility  which  forms  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  our 
institutions.  These  were,  principally,  the  popular  form  of  the  colonial 
governments  —  the  practical  nature  of  education,  rejecting  mere  em- 
bellishment, and  inculcating  the  severe  and  republican  virtues  —  the 
wild  and  independent  spirit  of  the  dissenting  religion,  which  formed 
the  ori^al  motive  of  emigration  with  the  Northern  Colonists — the  uni- 
versal dififusion  of  legal  knowledge,  always  a  peculiar  trait  of  American 
character  —  the  simple  habits  and  the  practical  ends  of  life  —  together 
with  that  restless  and  daring  genius  of  enterprise  which  had  subse- 
quently produced  such  stupendous  results  in  the  extension  of  commerce, 
the  magnitude  of  public  improvements,  and  internal  communication, 
and  the  settlement  and  civilization  of  immense  regions  reclaimed  from 
the  desultory  possession  of  the  savage,  and  the  wild  solitude  of  nature. 
All  these  things  combined  to  form  the  prevailing  impulse,  which  was 
strengthened  in  the  North  by  the  inflexible  character  of  the  people ;  and 
in  the  South,  fostered  by  an  impetuous  and  sun-enkindled  disposition, 
and  even  by  the  institution  of  slavery  which,  like  the  Spartan  example, 
rendered  it  more  dominant  from  the  contrast  of  servitude.  Thus,  our- 
ing  the  state  of  colonial  dependence,  was  nourished  a  fierce  spirit  of 
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liberty,  which  growing  with  the  moral  growth,  and  strengthening  with 
the  physical  strength  of  the  country,  incorporated  with  it  that  principle 
of  utility  which  has  become  the  twm-star  of  our  political  horoscope. 

The  Philosophy  of  History  is  of  little  avail,  unless  it  deduce  its 
experience  and  inculcates  its  precepts  from  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  continuity  of  causes  and  eflfects  which  have  been  operating  toward 
the  production  of  a  particular  result.  That  political  knowledge  which 
alone  is  applicable  to  the  regulation  of  human  conduct,  is  to  be  derived 
from  an  investigation  of  the  motives  which  have  governed  man,  and 
the  principles  which  have  been  evolved  in  those  great  revolutionary 
movements,  and  the  more  quiet  but  radical  changes  which  opinion  has 
effected  in  the  moral  universe.  In  tracing,  even  thus  slightly,  the  pro- 
gressive march  of  civil  liberty,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  a  great  'principle  is  implanted  in  human  nature,  whose  throes  and 
convulsions  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  heaving  beneath  the  super- 
incumbent mass  of  error,  ignorance,  and  passion.  Those  interests  which, 
in  all  ages,  have  taught  to  man  as  his  first  political  lesson  that  he  is 
incapable  of  self-government,  have  weighed  like  an  Etna  upon  the 
exertions  of  the  giant.  But  this  enormous  error  is  exploded,  and  the 
irrepressible  energies  of  liberty  are  now  freely  working  out  their  own 
glorious  results.  The  instinct  of  the  savage  has  been  by  time  and 
change  modified  to  that  enlightened  principle  which  teaches  to  civilized 
man  the  great  fundamental  political  truth  that  the  true  end  of  govern- 
ment, *  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,'  is  to  be  secured 
only  by  the  virtue,  the  knowledge,  and  the  power  of  the  people. 

Our  task,  albeit  attenuated  to  a  most  imperfect  and  disjointed  sketch, 
has  already  exceeded  its  proposed  limits,  and  it  is  not  now  practicable 
to  extend  it  to  a  notice  of  the  subsequent  advancement  and  results  of 
American  freedom.  The  actual  and  probable  progress  of  the  confederated 
liberty  and  utility  of  the  present  age,  and  the  glorious  issues  which 
must  accompany  their  triumphant  course,  present  the  sublimest  scope 
to  human  speculation ;  although  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  con- 
sequences of  the  incarnation  of  that  spirit  which,  when  &intly  breath- 
ing through  the  impalpable  forms  of  classic  adoration,  could  send  a 
thrilling  glow  through  the  heart  of  patriotism,  and  nerve  even  the  fee- 
ble and  the  fettered  arm  to  *  do  or  die*  for  its  country. 

We  have  thus  far  wandered  along  a  time-worn  strand,  idly  gather- 
ing a  string  of  unassorted  shells,  of  different  shapes,  and  various  hues, 
content  if  they  but  sound  a  faint  and  mimic  echo  of  that  mighty  theme 
which  has  been  booming  on,  like  the  ocean  surge,  from  age  to  age,  and 
from  land  to  land,  and  which  is  destined  still  to  flow  on  forever  in 

circling  majesty, 

*  Till,  like  a  sea  of  elory, 
It  spreads  from  pole  to  pole.'  W.  H.  R. 


THE    INDIFFERENT. 

riOM   METASTASIO. 

Which  of  us  twain  lacks  comfort  most  7 
Thou  hast  a  constant  lover  lost  — 

I  quit  a  fickle  fair : 
Mary,  a  heart  so  tru&  so  kind 
As  mine,  is  very  hard  to  find  — 

Coquettes  swarm  every  where ! 


Lake  Drummond.  (Aprils 


LAKE   DRUMMOND. 

At  length  my  boat  has  won, 
Through  shadowy  woods  that  make  the  day  seem  nij^t, 
Thy  amber  waters^  which  as  brightly  run 
As  if  far  down  their  depths  the  glorious  sun 

Had  left  his  golden  light. 

Full  early  comes  the  spring 
Unto  thy  Southern  borders,  m  their  bowers 
Calling  the  blossoms  forth,  and  whispering 
In  low,  sweet  tones,  full  many  a  pleaiBant  thing 

To  the  younjg  herbs  and  flowers. 

Along  ttiy  bfoomy  sedge, 
In  the  mild  March,  starts  up  the  gay  primrose^ 
And  violets  growing,  to  the  water  s  edge, 
Among  the  perfum^  grass  their  sweets  disclose. 
While  yet  our  Northern  land  is  whitened  o'er  with  snows. 

Thy  towering  pine  arrayed 
In  his  eternal  verdure,  bears  his  head 
Stately  and  kin^-like,  far  above  the  shade 
Which  humbler  oirch  and  juniper  have  made, 
And  from  his  crest,  in  gorgeous  festoons  spread, 
The  yellow  jasmines  by  no  bands  confined. 
Through  all  the  woods  their  lavish  blossoms  shed, 
And  give  their  incense  out  to  every  dallying  wind. 
While  interlaced  in  many  mazy  hues, 
The  scarlet  honeysuckle  twines 
Its  curling  tendrils,  and  pro&sely  weaves 
Its  trumpets  with  the  jasmine's  glossy  leaves. 
And  the  green  moss  its  sombre  drapery  flings 
From  tree  to  tree,  or  in  the  hgjit  air  swings. 
Like  some  cold,  gloomv  curtain  Nature  orew, 
To  hide  her  secret  works  from  human  view. 

Lake  of  the  South  !  —  thou  bast  no  solitude 
Throughout  thv  borders  :  in  the  Dismal  Wood, 
Which  axe  hatn  never  cloven,  mav  be  heard 
The  music  of  thine  own  imperial  bird. 
Shaming  all  sounds  yet  known  in  earth  or  heaven, 
And  making  melody  from  early  mom  to  even. 

Meet  is  such  minstrel  for  thy  Eden  bowers, 
And  worthy  thou  of  his  unequalled  powers. 

When  day's  first  wavy  line 
Cuts  like  a  silver  thread  the  horizon  through. 
Ere  yet  his  broad  and  sheet-like  flames  combine 

To  redden  the  pale  blue  — 

Perched  on  the  narrow  rim 
Of  his  small  rush-built  nest  with  mocking  lyre, 
That  Southern  bird  is  found,  trilUng  his  hymn 
Of  wondrous  changes  ;  higher  and  yet  higher 
His  song  asoendeth,  like  the  wind-harp's  strain, 
Capriciously  to  sink,  and  soar,  and  swell  again. 

Lake  of  the  South !  —  well  mi^ht  the  gazer  deem 

The  Indian's  legend  no  beguihng  dream. 
When  from  the  lanaof  storm. 

All  flushed  with  crime  the  evil  spirit  came. 
With  hoof  of  frost  and  eve  of  flame. 
To  sear,  to  mildew,  and  deform 

The  earth,  in  its  Creator's  smile  yet  warm, 

Ruffling  the  smooth  and  glistening  seas, 

Stirring  to  tempest  the  enUvening  breeze, 

Muttering  his  curse  down  every  fertile  vale, 

And  leaving  desolation  in  his  trail  — 

Here  were  his  vnthering  footseps  stayed 
By  a  young  sinless  Indian  maid, 
Who  on  the  fresh  and  fragrant  tod, 

Builded  an  altar  *  to  the  unknown  Gkxl,' 
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And  oflfered  up  in  ample  ginie^ 
Of  earliest  fk>wera  her  yearly  sacrifice. 
Here  were  his  curses  stayed^  for  thy  defence 
Was  in  her  spirit's  stainless  innocence. 
And  since,  when  changing  months  brinjg;  round  that  night, 
'Tis  said  beneath  the  full  moon's  holy  light, 

Dressing  her  altar  on  the  green, 

That  gentle  native  giri  is  seen ; 
And  yirjpn  bands  go  out  to  meet  her  there^ 
Like  samts  to  hallowed  shrines,  with  gifts  and  prayer. 
They  say  no  reptile  then  hath  power  to  harm, 
No  dismal  niffht  owl  screams  her  hoarse  alarm ; 
Securely  nesUed  in  the  tangled  brake, 
The  wild  dove  sleeps,  nor  tears  the  rattling  snake. 
If  then  upon  thy  banks  at  eventide. 
Hymen  tne  nuptial  wreath  and  torch  provide, 
The  priestess  comes  in  dreams,  to  greet  the  bride. 
Nor  doubt  henceforth,  nor  trouble  may  molest 
The  trustful  pair  her  influence  thus  hath  blessed. 

Where  erst  at  dewy  morn  he  chased  the  deer, 
When  autumn's  falling  leaf  was  crisp  and  sere. 
The  monarch  of  the  woods  his  grave  hath  made. 

And  slackened  bow  and  rusted  spear 

And  wampum  belt  are  with  him  laid. 
The  white  man's  share  turns  up  the  fallow  plain. 
And  in  the  field  stands  thick  the  ripened  gram. 
And  crowded  cities  stretch  alons:  tne  shore 
Of  streams  which  once  the  birch  canoe  skimmed  o'er. 

Still  goldenly  thy  waters  lie 

Beneath  the  blue  and  beaming  sky, 
As  when  that  altar  and  its  sacrifice 
First  rose  amid  thy  glowing  Paradise. 

VuToa. 


LETTERS 
or   Lucros   m.  piso,  raoM  palmyba,  to  his   fbicnd  mabcus  ccktius,  at   komb:   now  rtasT 

TKANSLATKD    AND  PVILltHED. 


NVMIKK  TWO. 


I  FE4R  lest  the  length  of  my  first  letter  may  have  fiuigued  you,  my 
Curtius,  knowing,  as  I  so  well  do,  how  you  esteem  hreirity.  I  hope 
at  this  time  not  to  try  your  patience.  But  however  I  may  weary  or 
vex  you,  hy  my  garrulity,  I  am  sure  of  a  patient  and  indulgent  reader 
in  the  dear  Lucilia,  to  whom  I  would  now  first  of  all  commend  myself. 
I  salute  her,  and  with  her  the  little  Gallus.  My  writing  to  you  is  a 
sufiicient  proof  that  I  myself  am  well. 

By  reason  of  our  delaying  so  long  on  that  little  hill,  and  at  other 
points,  for  the  sake  of  drinking  in  full  draughts  of  the  unrivalled  heanty 
which  lay  spread  over  all  the  scenery  within  the  scope  of  our  visioii, 
we  did  not  approach  the  walls  of  the  city  till  the  last  rays  of  the  mm 
were  lingering  upon  the  higher  huildings  of  the  capital  This  ren- 
dered every  ohject  so  much  the  more  heautiful ;  for  a  flood  of  eolden 
light,  of  a  richer  hue,  it  seemed  to  me,  than  our  sun  ever  shed  upon 
IU>me,  rolled  over  the  city,  and  plain,  and  distant  mountains,  and  gave 
to  the  whole  a  gorgeousness  altogether  heyond  any  thing  I  ever  saw 
hefore,  and  agreeing  well  with  all  my  impressions  of  oriental  magnifi- 
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cence.  It  was  seen  under  the  right  aspect.  Not  one  expectation  was 
disappointed,  but  rather  exceeded,  as  we  came  in  sight  of  the  vast  walls 
of  tne  city,  and  of  the  *  Roman  Gate* — so  it  is  called  —  through 
which  we  were  to  make  our  entrance.  It  was  all  upon  the  grandest 
scale.  The  walls  were  higher,  and  more  frequently  defended  by  square 
massy  towers  springing  out  of  them,  than  those  of  Rome.  The  towers, 
which  on  either  side  flanked  the  gateway,  and  which  were  connected 
by  an  immense  arch  flung  from  one  to  the  other,  were  particularly 
magniflcent.  No  sooner  had  we  passed  through  it,  than  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  street  lined  as  it  were  with  palaces.  It  was  of  great  width  — 
we  have  no  street  like  it  in  this  respect  —  of  an  exact  level,  and 
stretched  onward  farther  than  the  eye  could  distinctly  reach,  till,  as  I 
was  told,  it  was  terminated  by  another  gate  similar  to  that  by  which  we 
had  entered.  The  buildings  on  each  side  of  it  were  altogether  of 
marble,  of  Grecian  design  —  (the  city  is  filled  with  Greek  artists  of 
every  description,)  —  frequently  adorned  with  porticos  of  the  most  rich 
and  costly  construction,  and  the  long  ranges  of  private  dwellings  often 
interrupt^  by  temples  of  religion,  edifices  of  vast  extent  belonging  to 
the  state,  or  by  gardens  attached  to  the  residences  of  the  luxurious  Pal- 
myrene  nobility. 

*It  is  well  for  Palmyra,*  here  muttered  my  slave  Milo,  *  that  the 
Emperor  has  never,  like  us,  traveled  this  way.'  *  Why  so,  Milo  V  said 
I.  '  I  simply  think,*  rejoined  he,  *  that  he  would  burn  it  down  ;  and  it 
were  a  pity  so  many  fine  buildings  should  be  destroyed.  Was  there  not 
once  a  place  called  Carthage  ?  I  have  heard  it  said  that  it  was  once  as 
large  as  Rome,  and  as  well  garnished  with  temples,  and  that  for  that  rear 
son  the  Romans  *  blotted  it  out.*  The  people  here  may  thank  the  desert 
which  we  have  crossed,  that  they  are  not  as  Carthage.  Aurelian,  I 
trow,  little  dreams  what  glory  is  to  be  won  here  in  the  East,  or  else  he 
would  not  waste  his  time  upon  the  savage  Goths.*  *  The  Romans  are 
no  longer  barbarians,*  I  replied,  *  as  they  were  once.  They  build  up, 
now,  instead  of  demolishing.  Remember  that  Augustus  rebuilt  Car- 
thage, and  that  Antoninus  Pius  founded  that  huge  and  beautiful  tem- 
ple which  rose  out  of  the  midst  of  Balbec  ;  and  beside  that  —  if  I  am 
not  mistaken  —  many  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  art  in  this  very  city 
are  the  fruit  of  his  munificence.*  *  Gods,  what  a  throng  is  here  I  eja- 
culated Milo,  little  heeding,  apparently,  what  I  had  said ;  *  how  are 
we  to  ffet  our  beasts  along  ?  Tney  pay  no  more  regard  to  us,  either, 
than  if  we  were  not  Romans.  Could  any  one  have  believed  a  people 
existed  of  such  strange  customs  and  appearance  ?  What  carriages  I  — 
what  wagons !  —  what  animals  1  —  and  what  unheard-of  dresses,  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  too,  as  it  would  seem !  But  it  is  a  pretty 
sight.  Pity,  though,  but  they  could  move  as  quick,  as  they  look  well. 
Fellow,  there !  you  will  gratify  us  if  you  will  start  your  camels  a 
little  out  of  our  way.  We  wish  to  make  toward  the  house  of  Gracchus, 
and  we  cannot  pass  you.* 

The  rider  of^  the  camel  turned  round  his  turbaned  head,  and  fixing 
upon  Milo  a  pair  of  fierce  eyes,  bade  him  hold  his  peace  :  '  Did  he  not 
see  the  street  was  crowded  V  *  I  see  it  is  filled  with  a  set  of  dull  idlers,' 
replied  Milo,  *  who  want  nothing  but  Roman  rods  to  teach  them  a  quick 
and  wholesome  movement.  Friend,  lend  me  thy  cudgel ;  and  I  will  en- 
gage to  set  thy  beasts  and  thee,  too,  in  motion.     If  not,  consider  that  we 
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are  new  comers,  and  Romans  withal,  and  that  we  deserve  some  regard.' 
*  Romans !'  screamed  he  :  '  may  curses  light  on  you  1  You  swarm 
here  like  locusts,  and  like  them  you  come  hut  to  devour.  Take  my 
counsel  :  turn  your  faces  the  other  way,  and  away  to  the  desert  as^n  1 
I  give  you  no  welcome,  for  one.  Now  pass  on  —  if  on  you  still  will 
go  —  and  take  the  curse  of  Hassan  the  Arah  along  with  you.*  *  Milo,' 
said  I,  *have  a  care  how  you  provoke  these  Orientals.  Bethink 
yourself  that  we  are  not  now  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  Bridle  your 
tongue  hetimes,  or  your  head  may  roll  off  your  shoulders  hefore  you 
can  have  time  to  eat  your  words  to  save  it.*  *  I  am  a  slave,  indeed,' 
answered  Milo,  with  some  dignity,  for  him,  *  but  I  eat  other  food  than 
my  own  words.  In  that  there  hangs  something  of  the  Roman  about 
me.*  We  were  now  opposite  what  I  discovered,  from  the  statues  and 
emblems  upon  it,  and  surrounding  it,  to  be  the  Temple  of  Justice, 
and  I  knew  therefore  that  the  splendid  palace  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street,  adorned  with  porticos,  and  partly  hidden  among  embow- 
ering trees  and  shrubs,  must  be  the  dwelling  of  Gracchus.  We  turned 
down  into  a  narrower  street,  and  after  proceeding  a  little  way,  passed 
under  a  massy  arched  gateway,  and  found  ourselves  in  the  spacious 
court-yard  of  this  princely  mansion.  Slaves  soon  surrounded  us,  and 
by  their  alacrity  in  assistmg  me  to  dismount,  and  in  performing  every 
office  of  a  hospitable  reception,  showed  that  we  were  expected  guests, 
and  that  my  letters  by  the  post,  announcing  my  intended  visit,  had  been 
received.  Leaving  my  slaves  and  effects  to  the  care  of  the  servants  of 
the  house,  I  followed  one  who  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  head  among  them, 
through  walks  bordered  with  the  choicest  trees,  flowers,  and  shrubs, 
opening  here  and  there  in  the  most  graceful  and  unstudied  manner  to 
reveal  a  statue  of  some  sylvan  god  reclining  under  the  shade,  and  soon 
reached  the  rear  of  the  house,  which  I  entered  by  a  flight  of  marble 
steps.  Through  a  lofty  hall  I  passed  into  a  saloon  which  seemed  the 
reception-room  of  the  palace,  where  I  had  hardly  arrived,  and  obtained 
one  glance  at  my  soil^  dress  and  sun-burnt  visage  in  the  mirror,  than 
my  ear  caught  the  quick  sound  of  a  female  foot  hastening  over  the 
pavement  of  the  hall,  and  turning  suddenly,  I  caught  in  my  arms  the 
beautiful  Fausta.  It  was  well  for  me  that  I  was  so  taken  by  surprise, 
for  I  acted  naturally,  which  I  fear  I^hould  not  have  done  if  I  haa  had 
a  moment  to  deliberate  before  I  met  her  ;  for  she  is  no  longer  a  girl,  as 
in  Rome,  running  and  jumping  after  her  slave  to  school,  but  a  nearly 
full-grown  woman,  and  of  a  beauty  so  imposing  as  might  well  cause 
embarrassment  in  a  youth  of  even  more  pretensions  than  myself 
'  And  are  you  indeed,*  said  I,  retaining  each  hand  in  mine,  but  feeling 
that  in  spite  of  all  my  assumed  courage,  I  was  covered  with  blushes, 
are  you  indeed  the  little  Fausta  ?  Truly  there  must  be  marvellous 
virtues  in  the  air  of  Palmyra.  It  is  but  four  years  since  you  left  us  in 
Rome,  and  then,  as  I  remember  —  shall  I  mention  such  a  tning  ?  —  you 

were  but  twelve,  and  now  though  but* *  Oh  I*  cried  she,  *  never 

begin  such  a  speech  ;  it  will  only  trouble  you  before  you  can  end  it. 
How  glad  I  am  to  see  you !  Welcome,  dear  Lucius,  to  Palmyra !  If 
open  hearts  can  make  you  happy  here,  you  will  not  fiiil  to  be  so.  But 
how  did  you  leave  all  in  Rome  ?  First  your  friend  Marcus  ?  and  Lu- 
cilia?  and  the  noble,  good  Portia  ?  Ah  !  how  happy  were  those  days 
in  Rome  I    Come  sit  on  these  cushions  by  this  open  wmdow.     But  more 
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than  all,  how  does  the  dear  pedagogue  and  dialectician,  the  learned 
Solon  ?  Is  he  as  wise  yet  as  his  great  namesake?  Oh  what  days  of 
merriment  have  his  vanity  and  simplicity  afforded  me !  But  he  waa  a 
good  soul.  Would  he  could  have  accompanied  you.  Tou  are  not  so 
far  out  of  leading-strings  that  you  could  not  have  taken  him  with  you  as 
a  travelling  Mentor.  In  truth,  nothing  could  have  given  me  more 
pleasure.'  '  I  came  away  in  great  haste,  dear  Fausta,'  said  I,  *  with 
scarce  a  moment  for  preparation  of  any  kind.  You  have  but  this 
morning  received  my  letter,  which  was  but  part  of  a  day  in  advance  of 
me.  If  I  could  have  done  it,  I  should  have  given  you  more  timely 
notice.  I  could  not,  therefore,  look  out  for  comp^mions  for  the  way. 
It  would,  however,  have  been  a  kindness  to  Solon,  and  a  pleasure  to 
me.  But  why  have  I  not  before  asked  for  your  father :  is  not  the 
noble  Gracchus  at  home  ? — and  is  he  well  V  *  He  is  at  home,  or 
rather  he  is  in  the  city,'  replied  Fausta,  *  and  why  he  makes  it  so  late 
before  returning,  I  cannot  tell :  but  you  will  soon  see  him.  In  the 
mean  time,  let  my  slaves  show  you  where  to  find  your  rooms,  that  you 
may  rest,  and  prepare  for  supper.'  So  saying,  she  clapped  her  hands, 
and  a  tall  Ethiopian  slave,  with  a  turban  as  white  as  his  face  was  black, 
quickly  made  his  appearance,  and  took  me  in  his  charge.  '  Look  well 
afler  your  toilet,'  cried  Fausta,  laughing,  as  I  left  the  room  ;  *  we  think 
more  of  costume  here  than  they  do  in  Rome.'  I  followed  my  dark 
conductor  through  many  passages  to  a  distant  part  of  the  building, 
where  I  found  apartments  furnished  with  every  luxury,  and  already 
prepared  for  my  use.  *  Here  I  have  carefully  placed  your  baggage,' 
saia  the  slave,  as  I  entered  the  room,  *  and  whatever  else  I  thought  you 
might  need.  Call  Hannibal,  when  you  wish  for  my  services ;  I  am 
now  yours.  This  door  leads  to  a  small  room  where  will  lodge  your 
own  slave  M ilo ;  the  others  are  in  the  stables.'  Thus  delivering  him- 
self, he  departed. 

The  windows  of  my  apartment  opened  upon  the  wide  street  by 
which  we  had  entered  the  city,  not  immediately,  but  first  upon  a  border 
of  trees  and  flowers,  then  upon  a  low  wall,  here  and  there  crowned 
with  a  statue  or  a  vase,  and  which  separated  the  house  from  the  street, 
and  last  upon  the  street  itself,  its  busy  throngs  and  noble  structures.  I 
stood  for  a  moment  enjoying  the  scene,  rendered  more  impressive  by 
the  dim  but  still  glowing  light  of  the  declining  day.  Sounds  of  Ian* 
gaages  which  I  knew  not,  fell  upon  my  ear,  sent  forth  by  those  who 
urged  along  through  the  crowds  their  cattle,  or  by  those  who  would 
draw  attention  to  the  articles  which  they  had  to  sell.  All  was  new  and 
strange,  and  tended,  together  with  my  reflections  upon  the  business 
which  has  borne  me  so  far  from  my  home  and  you,  to  fill  me  with 
melancholy.  I  was  roused  from  my  reverie  by  the  voice  of  Mile. 
*  If^'  said  he,  *  the  people  of  these  Eastern  regions  understand  better 
than  we  of  Rome  the  art  of  taking  off  heads,  they  certainly  understand 
better,  as  in  reason  they  should,  the  art  of  making  them  comfortable 
while  they  are  on :  already  have  I  taken  a  longer  draught  at  a  wine 
skin  than  I  have  been  blessed  with  since  I  was  in  the  service  of  the  most 
noble  Grallienus.  Ah,  that  was  life !  He  was  your  true  philosopher 
who  thought  life  made  for  living.  These  Palmyrenes  seem  of  his 
school.'  '  Leave  philosophy,  good  Milo,  and  come  help  me  dress ; 
that  is  the  matter  now  in  hand.     Unclasp  these  trunks  and  find  some- 
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thing  that  shall  not  deform  me.'  So  desiroua  was  I,  you  perceiye,  to  ap- 
pear well  in  the  eyes  of  the  &ir  Fausta.  It  was  now  the  appointed 
hour  to  descend  to  the  supper  room,  and  as  I  was  about  to  leave  my 
apartment,  hardly  knowing  which  way  to  move,  the  Ethiopian,  Hanm- 
bal,  made  his  appearance,  to  serve  as  my  conductor. 

I  was  usherea  into  an  apartment,  not  large,  but  of  exquisite  propor- 
tions —  circular,  and  of  the  most  perfect  architecture,  on  the  Greek  prmci- 
ples.  The  walls,  thrown  into  panels  between  the  windows  and  doors, 
were  covered  with  paintings,  admirable  both  for  their  de^ifi^n  and  color ; 
and  running  all  around  the  room,  and  attached  to  the  walls,  was  a  low 
and  broad  seat,  covered  with  cushions  of  the  richest  workmanship  ai^ 
material.  A  lofty  and  arched  ceiling,  Hg^hted  with  great  skill,  repre- 
sented a  banquet  of  the  gods,  offering  to  those  seated  at  the  tables  below 
a  high  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  divine  giils  should  be  enjoy- 
ed. This  evening,  at  least,  we  did  not  use  the  privileges  which  that 
high  example  sanctioned.  Fausta  was  already  in  the  room,  and  rose 
with  afiectionate  haste  to  greet  me  again.  *  I  fear  my  toilet  has  not 
been  very  successful,  Fausta,'  said  I,  *  for  my  slave  Milo  was  too  much 
elated  by  the  generous  wines  with  which  his  companions  had  plied  him, 
as  a  cordial  after  the  fiitigues  of  the  journey,  to  give  me  any  of  the  be- 
nefit of  his  taste  or  assistance.  I  have  been  my  own  artificer  on  this 
occasion,  and  you  must  therefore  be  gentle  in  your  judgments.'  *  I 
cannot  say  that  your  fashions  are  equally  tasteful  with  those  of  our 
Palmyrenes,  I  must  confess.  The  love  of  the  beautiful,  the  magnifi- 
cent, and  the  luxurious,  is  our  national  fault,  Lucius ;  it  betrays  itself  in 
every  department  of  civil  and  social  life,  and  not  unfrequently  declines 
into  a  degrading  effeminacy.  If  any  thing  ruins  us,  it  will  be  this  vice. 
I  assure  you  I  was  rather  jestinp^  than  in  earnest,  when  I  bade  you  look 
to  your  toilet.  When  you  shall  have  seen  some  of  our  young  nobles, 
YOU  will  find  reason  to  be  proud  of  your  comparative  simplicity.  I  heair, 
however,  that  you  are  not  now  far  behind  us  in  Rome  —  nay,  in  many 
excesses,  you  go  greatly  beyond  us.  We  have  never  yet  had  a  ViteUiofl* 
a  Pollio,  or  a  Gallienus.  And  may  the  sands  of  the  desert  bury  ns  a 
thousand  fathoms  deep,  ere  such  monsters  shall  be  bred  and  endured  in 
Palmyra !'  *  I  perceive,'  said  I,  '  that  your  sometime  residence  in  Rome 
has  not  taught  you  to  love  your  native  country  less.  If  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  fire  which  I  see  burning  in  your  eye  warms  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  for  any  external  foe  to  subdue 
you.*  *  Tnere  are  not  many,  I  believe,'  replied  Fausta,  *  of  your  or  my 
sex  in  Palmyra,  who  would  with  more  alacrity  lay  down  their  lives  for 
their  country  and  our  sweet  and  noble  Queen,  than  I.  But  believe  me, 
Lucius,  there  are  multitudes  who  would  do  it  as  soon.  2ienobia  wfll 
lead  the  way  to  no  battle  field  where  Fausta,  girl  though  she  be,  will  not 
follow.  Remember  what  I  say,  I  pray  you,  if  difficulty  should  ever 
again  grow  up  —  which  the  god's  lorefend !  —  between  us  and  Rome.' 

We  were  now  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  loud  and  cheerful  voice 
of  Gracchus,  exclaiming,  as  he  approached  us  from  the  fi^reat  hall  of 
the  palace,  *  How  now  I  —  How  now !  —  whom  have  we  nere?  Are 
my  eyes  and  ears  true  to  their  report  —  Lucius  Piso  ?  It  is  he  indeed. 
Thrice  welcome  to  Palmyra !  May  a  visit  from  so  noble  a  house  be 
an  augury  of  good.  You  are  quick  indeed  upon  the  track  of  your 
letter.     How  have  you  sped  by  the  way  1     I  need  not  ask  after  your  own 
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welfare,  for  I  see  it,  but  I  am  impatient  to  learn  all  that  you  can  tdl 

of  friends  and  enemies  in  Rome.     I  dare  say  all  this  has  been  o 

told  to  Fausta,  but,  as  a  penalty  for  arriving  while  I  was  from  home,  k 
must  be  repeated  for  my  special  pleasure.  But  come,  that  can  be  done 
while  we  sit  at  table ;  I  see  the  supper  waits.'  In  this  pleasant  mood 
did  the  father  of  Fausta,  and  now,  as  you  know,  one  of  the  chief  pillan 
of  the  province  or  kingdom  —  which  ever  it  must  be  called  —  reoeiva 
me.  I  was  struck  witn  the  fine  union  in  his  appearance  and  manner 
of  courtly  ease,  and  a  noble  Roman  frankness.  His  head,  slightly 
bald,  but  cast  in  the  truest  mould  of  manly  beauty,  would  have  done 
honor  to  any  of  his  illustrious  ancestors ;  and  his  figure  was  entirely 
worthy  of  that  faultless  crown.  I  confess  I  experienced  a  pang  of 
regret  that  one  so  fitted  to  sustain  and  adorn  the  greatness  of  his  parent 
country  had  chosen  to  cast  his  fortunes  so  &r  from  the  great  centre  and 
heart  of  the  Empire.  After  the  first  duties  of  the  table  had  been  gone 
through  with,  and  my  hunger  —  real  hunger  —  had  been  appeased  by 
the  various  delicacies  which  my  kind  hostess  urged  upon  me,  noways 
unwilling  to  receive  such  tokens  of  regard,  I  took  up  the  questions  of 
Gracchus,  and  gave  him  a  full  account  of  our  social  and  political  state 
in  Rome,  to  all  which  Fausta,  too,  lent  a  greedy  ear,  her  fine  &ce  spark- 
ling w^ith  the  intelligence  which  beamed  out  from  every  feature.  It 
was  easy  to  see  how^  deep  an  interest  she  took  in  matters  to  which  her 
sex  are  so  usually  insensible.  It  is  indescribable,  the  imperial  pride  and 
lofty  spirit  of  independence  which  at  times  sat  upon  her  brow  and  curled 
her  lip.  She  seems  to  me  made  to  command.  She  is,  indeed,  courteous 
and  kind,  but  you,  not  with  difficulty,  see  that  she  is  bold,  aspiring,  and 
proud,  beyond,  the  common  measure  of  woman.  Her  beauty  is  of 
this  character.  It  is  severe  rather  than  in  any  sense  soft  or  feminine. 
Her  features  are  those  of  her  father,  truly  Roman  in  their  outline,  and 
their  combined  expression  goes  to  impress  every  beholder  with  the 
truth  that  Roman  blood  alone,  and  that  too  of  all  the  Gracchiis,  runs  ia 
her  veins.  Her  form  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  air  and  character 
of  the  face.  It  is  indicative  of  great  vigor  and  decision  in  every  move- 
ment; yet  it  is  graceful,  and  of  such  proportions  as  would  suit  the  most 
fiistidious  Greek.  I  am  thus  minute  in  telling  you  how  Fausta  struck 
me,  because  I  know  the  interest  you  and  Lucilla  both  take  in  her,  and 
how  you  will  desire  to  have  from  me  as  exact  a  picture  as  I  can  draw. 
Be  relieved,  my  dear  friends,  as  to  the  state  of  my  heart,  nor  indulge  in 
either  hopes  or  suspicions  in  this  direction.  I  assure  you  I  am  not  yet 
a  captive  at  the  fnir  feet  of  Fausta.  nor  do  I  think  I  shall  be.  But  if 
such  a  thing  should  happen,  depend  upon  my  friendship  to  give  you 
the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  event.  Whoever  shall  obtain  the  heart 
of  Fausta,  will  win  one  of  which  a  Caesar  might  be  proud.  But  to 
return  to  our  present  interview  and  its  event.  No  sooner  had  I  ended 
my  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  Rome,  than  Gracchus  expressed,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  his  joy  that  we  were  so  prosperous.  *  It  agrees,' 
said  he,  *  with  all  that  we  have  lately  heard.  Aurelian  is  in  tnith  enti- 
tled to  the  praise  which  belonjjs  to  a  reformer  of  the  state.  The  army 
has  not  been  under  such  discipline  since  the  days  of  Vespasian. 
He  has  now,  as  we  learn  by  the  last  arrival  of  news  from  the  North, 
by  the  way  of  Antioch,  nearly  complete<l  the  subjection  of  the  Groths 
and  Alemanni,  and  rumors  are  afioat  of  an  unpleasant  nature,  of  an 
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Eastern  expedition.  For  this  no  ground  occurs  to  me  except,  possibly, 
an  attempt  upon  Persia  for  the  rescue  of  Valerian,  if  yet  he  be  living, 
OT  for  the  general  vindication  of  the  honor  of  Rome  against  the  dis- 
graceful successes  of  the  Great  King.  I  cannot  for  one  moment  be- 
lieve that  toward  Palmyra  any  other  policy  will  be  adopted  than  that 
which  has  been  pursued  for  the  last  century  and  a  halC  and  emphati- 
cally sanctioned,  as  you  well  know,  by  both  Galienus  and  Claudius. 
Standing  on  the  honorable  footing,  as  nominally  a  part  of  the  empire 
of  Rome,  but  in  fact  a  sovereign  and  independent  power,  we  enjoy  all 
that  we  can  desire  in  the  form  of  political  privileges.  Then  for  our 
commerce,  it  could  not  be  more  flourishing,  or  conducted  on  more  ad- 
vantageous terms  even  to  Rome  itself  In  one  word,  we  are  contented, 
prosperous,  and  happy,  and  the  crime  of  that  man  would  be  great,  in- 
deed, who  from  any  motive  of  personal  ambition,  or  any  policy  of  state, 
would  disturb  our  existing  relations  of  peace  and  friendship  with  all 
the  world.'  To  this  I  replied :  *  I  most  sincerely  trust  that  no  design, 
such  as  you  hint  at,  exists  in  the  mind  of  Aurelian.  1  know  him,  and 
know  him  to  be  ambitious  and  imperious,  as  he  is  great  in  resources 
and  unequalled  in  military  science,  but  withal  he  is  a  man  of  wisdom, 
I  believe,  and  in  the  main,  of  justice,  too.  That  he  is  a  true  lover  of 
his  country,  I  am  sure;  and  that  the  glory  of  that  country  is  dearer  to 
him  than  all  other  objects  —  that  it  rises  in  him  almost  to  a  species 
of  madness  —  this  I  know,  too ;  and  it  is  from  this  quarter,  if  from  any, 
that  danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  He  will  have  Rome  to  be  all  in  all. 
His  desire  is  that  it  should  once  more  possess  the  unity  that  it  did 
under  the  Antonines.  This  idea  dwelt  upon,  may  lead  him  into  enter- 
prises from  which,  however  defended  on  the  ground  of  the  empire's 
glory,  will  result  in  nothing  but  discredit  to  himself,  and  injury  to  the 
state.  I,  too,  have  heard  the  rumors  of  which  you  speak,  but  I  cannot 
give  them  one  moment's  credence ;  and  I  pray  most  fervently,  that 
springing  as  they  do,  no  one  knows  whence,  nor  on  what  authority 
resting,  they  will  not  l>e  permitted  to  have  the  least  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  the  Queen,  nor  upon  any  of  her  advisers.  She  is  now  in  reality 
an  independent  sovereign,  reignmg  over  an  immense  empire,  stretching 
from  Egypt  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxinc  —  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Euphrates,  —  and  she  stillstands  upon  the  records  of  the  senate  as 
a  colleacfue  —  even  as  when  Odenathus  shared  the  throne  with  her  — 
of  the  Emperor.  This  is  a  great  and  a  fortunate  position.  The  gods 
forbid  that  any  intemperance  on  the  part  of  the  Palmyrenes  should 
rouse  the  anger  or  the  jealousy  of  the  fierce  Aurelian !'  Could  I  have 
said  less  than  this?  But  I  saw  in  the  countenances  of  both,  while  I 
was  speaking,  especially  in  the  honest,  expressive  one  of  Fausta,  that 
they  could  brook  no  hint  of  inferiority  or  of  dependence  on  the  part  of 
their  country  —  so  deep  a  place  has  the  great  Zenobia  secured  for  her- 
self in  the  pride  and  most  sacred  affections  of  this  interesting  people. 
*  I  will  not,  with  you,  noble  Piso,'  said  Ciracchus,  *  believe  that  the 
Emperor  will  do  aui^ht  to  break  up  the  present  harmony.  I  will  have 
faith  in  him  ;  and  I  shall  use  all  influence  that  I  may  possess  in  the 
affairs  of  the  state  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  moderation  into  our  acts,  and 
above  all  into  our  language ;  for  one  hasty  word  uttered  in  certain 
quarters  may  lead  to  the  ruin  of  kingdoms  that  have  taken  centuries 
to  attain  their  growth.     But  this  I  say  :  let  there  only  come  over  here 
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from  the  West  the  fkintest  whisper  of  any  purpose  on  the  part  of  Aure- 
lian  to  consider  Zenobia  as  holding  the  same  position  m  regard  to 
Rome  as  Tetricus  in  Gaul,  and  that  moment  a  flame  is  kindled  through- 
out Palmyra  that  nothing  but  blood  can  qucncL  This  people,  as  you 
well  know,  has  been  a  free  people  from  the  earliest  records  of  history, 
and  they  will  sink  under  the  ruins  of  their  capital  and  their  country, 
ere  they  will  bend  to  a  foreign  power.*  *  That  will  they !  — that  will 
they,  indeed  1'  cried  Fausta;  *  there  is  not  a  Palmy rene  who,  had  he 
two  lives,  would  not  give  one  for  liberty,  and  the  other  for  his  good 
Clueen.  You  do  not  know  Zenobia,  Lucius,  nor  can  you  tell,  there- 
fore, how  reasonable  the  affection  is  which  binds  every  heart  to  her 
as  to  a  mother  or  a  sister.'  *  But  enough  of  this  for  the  present,'  said 
Gracchus :    *  let  us  leave  the  affairs  of  nations,  and  ascend  to  those  of 

Srivate  inaividuals  —  for  I  suppose  your  philosophy  teaches  you,  aa  it 
oes  me,  that  individual  happiness  is  the  object  for  which  govemmej^ 
are  instituted,  and  that  they  are  therefore  less  than  this  •—  let  u^ascend, 
I  say,  from  the  policy  of  Rome  and  of  Aurelian,  to  the  private  affairs  of 
our  friend  Lucius  Piso,  for  your  letter  gives  me  the  pnvilege  of  asking 
you  to  tell  us,  in  all  frankness  and  love,  what,  beside  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  us,  brings  you  so  far  from  Rome.     It  is,  you  hint,  a  ousiness  of 
a  painful  nature.     Use  me  and  Fausta,  as  you  wouU  in  Rome  the 
noble  Portia  and  the  good  Lucilia,  with  the  same  freedom  and  the  same 
assurance  of  our  friendship.'     *  Ek)  so,  indeed,'  added  Fausta,  with  afiec- 
tionate  warmth,  *  and  feel  that  in  addressing  us,  you  are  entrusting 
your  thoughts  to  true  and  long-tried  friends.'     *  I  have,'  replied  I,  •  but 
little  to  communicate,  but  that  little  is  great  in  its  interest,  and  demands 
immediate  action ;  and  touching  what  shall  be  most  expedient  to  be 
done,  I  shall  want  and  shall  ask  your  deliberate  counsel.     You  are 
well  aware,  alas  1  too  well  aware,  of  the  cruel  fate  of  my  parent,  the 
truly  great  Cneius  Piso,  whom  to  name  is  always  a  spring  of  strength 
to  my  virtues.     With  the  unhappy  Valerian,  to  whom  he  clung  to  the 
last,  resolved  to  die  with  him,  or  sufier  with  him  whatever  the  fiites 
should  decree,  he  passed  into  captivity ;  but  of  too  proud  a  spirit  to 
endure  the  indignities  which  were   neaped  upon  the  Emperor,  and 
which  were  threatened  him,  he  —  so  we  have  learned  —  destroyed 
himself     He  found  an  opportunity,  however,  before  he  thus  nobly 
used  his  power,  to  exhort  my  poor  brothers  not  at  once,  at  least,  to  fol- 
low his  example.     *  You  are  young,'  said  he,  *  and  have  more  strength 
than  I,  and  the  gods  may  interpose  and  deliver  you.     Hope  dwells 
with  youth,  as  it  dies  witn  age.     Do  not  despair.     I  feel  that  you  will 
one  day  return  to  Rome.     For  myself,  I  am  a  decayed  trunk,  at  best, 
and  it  matters  little  when  I  fall,  or  where  I  lie.     One  thing,  at  least,  I 
cannot  bear ;  it  would  destroy  me  if  I  did  not  destroy  myself     I  am  a 
Roman  and  a  Pisp,  and  the  foot  of  a  Persian  shall  never  stand  upon  my 
neck.     I  die.'     My  elder  brother,  thinking  example  a  more  powerfiil 
kind  of  precept  than  words,  no  sooner  was  assured  of  the  death  of  his 
father,  than  he  too  opened  his  veins,  and  perished.     And  so  we  learned 
had  Calpumius  done,  and  we  were  comparatively  happy  in  the  thought 
that  they  had  escaped  by  a  voluntary  death  the  shame  of  being  used  as 
footstools  by  the  haughty  Sapor,  and  the  princes  of  his  court.     But  a 
rumor  reached  us  a  few  days  before  I  left  Rome,  that  Calpumius  is  yet 
living.     We  learn,  obscurely,  that  being  favorably  distinguished  and 
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aecntlf  &Tored  by  the  son  of  BnpoT,  he  was  persuaded  to  lire,  and  wait 
for  the  times  to  open  a.  way  for  hu  escape.  You  may  imagine  both  my 
grief  and  my  joy  on  this  intellifence.  The  thoag-nt  that  he  ahouU 
so  long  hare  lain  in  captivity  and  imprisonment,  and  no  step  have  been 
taken  toward  his  Tescue,  has  weighed  upon  me  with  a  mountain  weight 
of  sorrow.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  I  have  been  supported  by  the  hope 
that  his  deliverance  may  be  effected,  and  that  he  may  return  to  Rome 
once  more,  to  glad  the  eyes  of  the  aged  Portia.  It  is  this  hope  which 
has  brought  me  to  Palmyra,  as  perhaps  the  beat  point  whence  to  set  in 
motion  the  measures  which  it  shall  be  thought  wisest  to  adopt.  I  shall 
rely  much  upon  your  counsel.'  No  sooner  had  1  spoken  thus,  than 
Fausta  quickly  exclaimed :  '  Oh  I  father,  bow  easily,  were  the  Q,iteen 
DOW  in  Palmyra,  might  we  obtain  through  her  the  means  of  anproach- 
ing  the  Persian  King  with  some  hope  of  a  successful  appeal  to  hia 

compassion  !  —  and  yet ' She  hesitated  and  paused.  '  I  percerre,' 

said  Qracchus, '  what  i(  is  that  checks  your  speech.  You  feel  that  in 
this  matter  Zenobia  would  have  no  power  wiUi  the  Persian  monarch 
or  court  The  two  nations  are  now,  it  is  true,  upon  friendly  terms ; 
]iilt  a  deep  h^i^xuta  in  tbe  heart  of  Sapor  toward  Zenobia.  The 
■ucMasiv|d^H|H^^«  auflered,  when  Odenalhus  and  his  Queen 
look  it  u^^^^^^^Hnwte  Ota  honor  of  Rome,  and  revenge  the  foul 
indigniHelB|BWKmifl)fninate  Valerian,  will  never  be  forgotten ; 
and  polic^^l^im  love  or  legard,  keeps  the  peace  between  Persia 
and  Palmyra.  Sapor  fears  ftie  power  of  Zenobia,  supported,  as  he 
knows  she' would  be,  by  the  strength  of  Rome  ;  and  moreover,  he  is 
well  aware  that  Palmyra  serves  as  a  protecting  wall  between  him  and 
Rome,  and  that  her  existence  as  an  independent  power  is  vital  to  the 
best  interests  of  his  kingdom.  For  these  reasons  harmony  prevails, 
and  in  the  event  of  a  rupture  between  us  and  Rome,  we  might  with 
certainty  calculate  upon  Persia  as  an  ally.  Still  Sapor  is  an  enemy 
at  heart.  His  pride,  humbled  as  it  was  by  that  disastrous  rout,  when 
his  whole  camp  and  even  his  wives  fell  into  tbe  hands  of  the  royal  Ode- 
nathus,  will  never  recover  from  (he  wound,  and  will  prompt  to  acts  of 
retaliation  and  revenge,  rather  than  to  any  deed  of  kindness.  While 
his  public  policy  is,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  be,  pacific,  his  pri- 
vate feelings  are,  and  ever  will  be,  bitter.  I  see  not  how  in  this  busi- 
ness we  can  rely  with  any  hope  of  advantage  upon  the  interposition 
of  the  Queen.  If  your  brother  is  ever  rescued,  it  must,  1  think,  be 
achieved  by  private  enterprise.'  '  Your  words'  said  I,  '  have  pierced 
me  through  with  grief)  and  dispelled  in  a  moment  the  brightest 
visions.  Ail  the  way  from  Rome  have  I  been  cheered  by  the  hope  of 
what  the  Queen,  at  your  solicitation,  would  be  able  to  attempt  and 
accomplish  in  my  behalf  But  it  is  all  over.  I  feel  the  truth  of  what 
you  have  urred.  I  see  it  —  I  now  see  it  —  private  enterprise  can  alone 
effect  his  deliverance,  and  from  this  moment  I  devote  myself  to  that 
work.  If  Rome  leaves  her  emperor  to  die  in  captivity,  so  will  not  I 
my  brother.  1  will  go  myself  to  the  don  of  this  worse  ihsn  barbarian 
king,  and  bring  thence  tbe  loved  Calpumius,  or  leave  my  own  body 
there  for  that  beast  to  batten  on.  It  is  now,  indeed,  thirteen  yean  since 
Calpurnius  left  me,  a  child,  in  Rome,  to  join  the  emperor  in  that  ill- 
btea  expedition.  But  it  is  with  the  distinctness  of  a  yesterday'B  vision 
that  he  now  stands  before  my  eyes,  as  he  then  stood  that  day  ne  parted 
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from  us,  glittering  in  his  brilliant  armor,  and  his  face  just  as  brilliant 
with  the  light  of  a  great  and  trusting  spirit.  As  he  turned  from  the 
last  embraces  of  the  noble  Portia,  he  seized  me  in  his  arms,  who  stood 
jingling  his  sword  against  his  iron  greaves,  and  imprinting  upon  mv 
cheek  a  kiss,  bade  mc  grow  a  man  at  once,  to  take  care  of  the  househola, 
while  they  were  gone  with  the  good  emperor  to  fight  the  enemies  of 
Rome  in  Asia.  He  was,  as  I  remember  him,  of  a  quick  and  fidry 
temper,  but  he  was  always  gentle  toward  me,  and  has  bound  me  to  him 
for  ever.*  *  The  gods  prosper  you !'  cried  Fausta,  *  as  surely  thev 
will.  It  is  a  pious  work  to  which  you  put  your  hand,  and  you  will 
succeed.'  *  Do  not,  Fausta,'  said  Gracchus,  *  lend  the  weight  of  your 
voice  to  urge  our  friend  to  measures  which  may  be  rather  rash  than 
wise,  and  may  end  only  in  causing  a  greater  evil  than  that  which 
already  exists.  Prudence  must  govern  us  as  well  as  affection.  By 
venturing  yourself  at  once  into  the  dominion  of  Persia,  upon  such 
an  errand,  it  is  scarcely  less  than  certain  that  you  would  •  perish, 
and  without  effecting  your  object.  We  ought  to  consider,  too,  1 
think,  what  the  condition  and  treatment  of  Calpumius  are,  before 
too  great  a  risk  is  incurred  for  his  rescue.  He  has  now,  we  are 
to  remember,  been  at  the  capital  of ^. jjouft  fn|^|^||||A^|een  years 
You  have  hinted  that  he  had  heca>|laMU|^^^^^^^^be  son  of 
Sapor.    Possibly  his  captivity  amouimMtt^n^^^^^^^Reign  resi- 


dence—  a  sort  of  exile.     Possibly  he  pfety,  in  thinHHIHs  of  years, 
have  become  changed  into  a  Persian.  I  Imderstand  yoSrmtle  lip,  Fausta, 
and  your  indignant  frown,  Lucius ;  but  what  1  suggest  is  among  things 
possible  it  cannot  be  denied ;  and  can  you  deny  it  not  so  very  unlikely, 
when  you  think  what  the  feelings  of  one  must  have  been  to  be  so  wholly 
forgotten  and  abandoned  by  his  native  country,  and  that  country,  Rome, 
the  mistress  of  the  world,  who  needed  but  to  have  stretched  forth  the 
half  of  her  power  to  have  broken  for  ever  the  chains  of  his  slavery,  as 
well  as  of  the  thousands  who  with  him  have  been  \eh  to  linger  out  their 
lives  in  bondage.     If  Calpumius  has  been  distinguished  by  the  son  of 
Sapor,  his  lot,  doubtless,  has  been  greatly  lightened,  and  he  may  now 
be  living  as  a  Persian  prince.     My  counsel  is,  therefore,  that  the  truth 
in  this  regard  be  first  obtained,  before  the  life  of  another  son,  and  the 
only  inheritor  of  so  great  a  name,  be  put  in  jeopardy.     But  what  is  the 
exact  sum  of  what  you  have  learned,  and  upon  which  we  may  rely,  and 
from  which  reason  and  act  V   *  Our  knowledge,'  I  replied,  *  was  derived 
from  a  soldier,  who,  by  a  great  and  happy  fortune,  escaped  and  reached 
his  native  Rome.     He  only  knew  what  he  saw  when  he  was  first  a 
captive,  and  aflerward,  by  chance,  had  heard  from  others.     He  was,  he 
said,  taken  to  serve  as  a  slave  about  the  palace  of  the  king,  and  it  vras 
there  that  for  a  space  he^  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  cruel  and  insulting 
usage  of  both   Valerian  and   Calpumius.     That   was  but  too  true, 
he  said,  which  had   been   reported  to  us,  that  whenever  the  proud 
Sapor  went  forth  to  mount  his  horse,  the  Emperor  was  brought,  m  the 
fiuse  of  the  whole  court,  and  of  the  populace  who  crowded  around,  to 
serve  as  his  footstool.     Clothed  in  the  imperial  purple,  the  unfortunate 
Valerian  received  upon  his  neck  the  foot  of  Sapor,  and  bore  him  to  his 
saddle.     It  was  the  same  purpose  that  Calpumius  was  made  to  serve  for 
the  young  prince  Hormisdas.     But,  said  the  soldier,  the  prince  pitied 
the  young  and  noble  Roman,  and  would  gladly,  at  the  beginning,  have 
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spared  him  the  indignity  put  upon  him  by  the  stem  command  of  hit 
haughty  and  cruel  rather.  He  often  found  occasion  at  these  times, 
while  standing  with  his  foot  upon  his  neck,  to  speak  with  Calpumius, 
and  to  express  his  regrets  and  his  grief  for  his  misfortunes,  and  promise 
redress,  and  more,  if  he  ever  came  to  the  throne.  But  the  solmer  was 
soon  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  the  royal  palace,  and  saw  no  more 
of  either  Valerian  or  Calpumius.  What  came  to  his  ears  was,  gene- 
rally, that  while  Valerian  was  retained  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
Sapor,  Calpumius  was  after  a  time  relinqu&hed  as  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  Hormisdas,  in  whose  own  palace  he  dwelt,  but  with  what  por- 
tion of  freedom,  he  knew  not.  That  he  was  living  at  the  time  he  es- 
caped, he  was  certain.  This,  Gracchus,  is  the  sum  of  what  we  have 
heard ;  in  addition  only,  that  the  Emperor  sunk  under  his  misfortunes, 
and  that  his  skin,  &shioned  over  some  substance  so  as  exactly  to  re- 
semble the  living  man,  is  preserved  by  Sapor,  as  a  monument  of  his 
triumph  over  the  legions  of  Rome.'  *  It  is  a  pitiful  story,'  said  Fausta, 
as  I  ended :  *  for  a  brave  man  it  has  been  a  rate  worse  than  death ;  but 
having  survived  the  first  shame,  I  fear  me  my  father's  thought  will 
prove  a  too  true  one,  and  that  long  absence,  ana  indignation  at  neglect, 
and  perhaps  gratkode.  and  attachment  to  the  prince,  who  seems  to  have 
protected  nim,  wK&ave  weaned  him  from  Rome.  So  that  we  cannot 
suffer  you,  Luciu^b  undertake  so  long  and  dangerous  a  journey  upon 
so  doubtful  an  errand.  But  those  can  be  found,  bold  and  faithful,  who 
for  that  ample  reward  with  which  you  could  so  easily  enrich  them, 
would  venture  even  into  the  heart  of  Ecbatana  itself^  and  bring  you 
back  your  brother  alive,  or  advertise  you  of  his  apostacy  or  death.' 
*  What  Fausta  says  is  just,'  observed  Gracchus,  *and  in  few  words 
prescribes  your  course.  It  will  not  be  a  difficult  thing,  out  of  the  mul- 
titudes of  bold  spirits  who  crowd  the  capital,  Greek,  Roman,  Syrian, 
and  Arab,  to  find  one  who  will  do  all  that  you  could  do,  and,  I  may 
add,  both  more  and  better.  You  may  find  those  who  are  fkmiliar  with 
the  route,  who  know'  the  customs  of  Persia,  who  can  speak  its  lan- 
guage, and  are  even  at  home  in  her  capitals,  and  who  would  be  infinitely 
more  capable  than  either  you  or  I,  or  even  Fausta,  to  manage  to  a 
happy  issue  an  enterprise  like  this.  Let  this  then  be  our  decision  ; 
ana  be  it  now  our  united  care  to  find  the  individual  to  whom  we  may 
commit  this  dear  but  perilous  service.  And  now  enough  of  this.  The 
city  sleeps,  and  it  were  better  that  we  slept  with  it.  But  first,  my  child, 
bring  harmony  into  our  spirits  by  one  of^those  wild,  sad  airs  which  you 
are  accustomed  to  sing  to  me  upon  the  harp  of  the  Jews.  It  will  dis- 
pose Lucius  to  pleasant  dreams.'  I  added  my  importunities,  and 
Fausta,  rising,  moved  to  an  open  window,  through  which  the  moon 
was  now  pouring  a  fiood  of  silver  light,  and  seating  herself  before  the 
instrument  which  stood  there,  first  swept  its  strings  with  an  easy  and 
graceful  hand.  *  I  wish,'  said  she,  *  I  could  give  you  the  song  which 
i  am  going  to  sing  in  the  language  of  the  Hebrews,  for  it  a^ees  better, 
I  think,  with  the  sentiment  and  the  character  of  the  music,  than  the 
softer  accents  of  the  Greek.  But  every  thing  is  Greek  now.'  So 
saying,  she  commenced  with  a  prelude  more  sweetly  and  profoundly 
melancholy  than  even  the  wailing  of  the  night  wind  among  the  leafless 
trees  of  the  forest.  This  was  followed  by  —  an  ode  shall  I  call  it  ?  —  or  a 
hymn  ?  —  for  it  was  not  what  we  mean  by  a  song.     Nor  was  the  music 
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like  any  other  music  I  had  erer  heard,  htit  much  more  foil  of  paaskm ; 
broken,  wild,  plaintive,  triumphant,  by  turns,  it  stirred  all  the  deepest 
feelings  of  the  heart  It  seemed  to  be  the  language  of  one  in  captivity, 
who,  refusing  to  sing  one  of  the  songs  of  his  country  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  conquerors,  broke  out  into  passionate  strains  of  patriotism, 
in  which  he  exalted  his  desolated  home  to  the  Heavens,  and  prophesied 
in  the  boldest  terms  her  ultimate  restoration  to  power  and  glory.  The 
sentiment  lost  nothing  ^oming  to  the  ear  clotned  in  the  rich  music  of 
Fausta's  voice,  which  rose  and  sank,  swelled  and  died  away,  or  was  foil 
of  tears  or  joy,  as  agreed  with  the  theme  of  the  poet.  She  was  her- 
self the- poet,  and  the  captive,  and  the  Jew,  so  wnollydid  she  aban- 
don herself  to  the  sway  of  the  thoughts  which  she  was  expressing. 
One  idea  alone,  however,  had  possessed  me  while  she  sans^ — to  which, 
the  moment  she  paused,  I  first  gave  utterance.  '  And  think  you, 
Fausta,'  said  I,  *  that  while  the  captive  Jew  remembers  his  country,  the 
captive  Roman  will  forget  his  ?  Never  !  Calpumius,  if  he  lives, 
lives  a  Roman.  For  this  I  thank  your  song.  Melancholy  and  sad  in 
itself,  it  has  bred  joy  in  my  soul.  I  shall  now  sleep  soundly.'  So 
saying,  we  separated. 

Thus  was  passed  my  first  evening  in  Palmjrra.  ^ 
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I  WAS  alone,  within  an  andque  fane, 

Of  Europe's  storied  soil :  wiui  awe  I  scanned 

Its  pillar  d  vastness,  eorgeously  revealed 

In  tne  rich  twilight,  showered  through  tinted  panes 

As  from  dissolving  rainbows.    Suddenly 

The  long  dim  vista  of  each  sombre  aisle  — 

Where,  niched  in  gloom,  rude  feudal  effieies 

Frowned  above  dateless  tombs —  seemed  populous ; 

From  pedestal  and  shrine,  mitred  and  mailea. 

Leapt  priest  and  warrior.   From  the  bannered  choir 

They  snatched  the  blazoned  pennons.    Noble  steeds, 

Crested  with  plumes,  scarce  remed  by  squire  and  groom. 

Came  bounding  by.    Then  column,  wall,  and  roof 

Melted  in  air,  and  on  mv  dreaming  gaze 

Burst  the  chivalric  grandeur  of  the  past  1 

I  stood,  in  gloom  and  silence,  in  Gtod's  house, 

A  spear's  length  from  His  altar ;  but  my  soul 

Was  up  in  arms  —  horsed !  and  with  lance  in  rest 

Scouring  the  torrid  wastes  of  Palestine ! 

I  sharea  the  fight —  the  chase  —  the  bivouac 

By  the  sweet  fountain,  thatched  with  leaves  of  palms, 

And  columned  by  their  stems,  and  laved  my  brow 

In  its  clear  wave  —  an  unsunned  diamond, 

Set  in  the  desert's  gold.  / 

My  day  dream  changed. 
I  stood,  at  eve,  in  the  ancestral  home 
Of  the  returnea  crusader^  and  o'erlooked 
The  revelry  of  Eld.    Bneht  cressets  ht 
The  trophied  banouet  haU.    The  Paladin 
Had  changed  his  narness  for  rich  cloth  of  gold, 
His  heavy  spear,  for  the  light  gilded  lute, 
And  sunk  his  war  shout  to  a  madriffal. 
There  queenly  beauty  suerdon'd  wim  soft  smiles 
Her  soldier-bard ;  or,  luve-linked  in  the  dance^ 
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With  swan-like  motiolk,  floated  at  his 
Then  came  the  banquet,  with  its  massive  cheer, 
Its  lonff  deep  drainings  of  the  wassail  cup, 
And  ralterHMiakinff  p^s,  as  pledged  each  knight 
The  lad  ye  of  his  dioice. 

My  dream  dissolved. 
A  low,  sweet  voice,  whose  natural  music  seemed 
Blended  with  sorrow's  touching  melody, 
Thrilled  on  my  heart,  and  brought  it  with  a  bound 
Back  from  its  wild  and  dazzling  piLzrimage. 
Whence  came  those  bird-like  tones  T  I  turned,  and  lo  I 
Before  the  altar  stood  a  bridal  group, 
Gaily  attired,  and  in  the  midst  a  pair 
Whom  the  strong  oath  Death  can  alone  absolve 
Was  soon  to  make  '  one  flesh.'    One  flesh  ! — oh  shame ! 
That  God's  lufh  sanctuary  and  sacrament 
To  such  unholy  use  should  be  profaned  t 
DjBcrepid  was  the  bridesToom  —  old  —  diseased ; 
And  't  was  a  deep  and  flafirant  sacrilege, 
An  impious  jest  on  Natures  harmony. 
1\)  graft  on  aught  so  scathed  and  veraureless 
The  tremblingl)ud  of  beauty  by  his  side. 
Brief  had  her  summers  been,  and  happiness 
Had  sunned  them  as  they  flew  :  o'er  her  life's  sun 
Time's  wine  had  flitted  shadowless,  till  now; 
And  in  her  beaming  loveliness,  she  seemed 
A  gem  by  Heaven  lent  awhile  to  earth 
To  mirror  its  own  brightness.    But  alas ! 
They  to  whose  keepine  God  the  treasure  gave. 
Like  faithless  stewards,  the  rich  trust  betrayed. 
And  blasphemed  Him,  oy  placing  His  high  seal 
On  their  unhallowed  oond.     She  was  too  yoimg 
To  feel  how  priceless  was  the  sacriflce 
Paternal  treach'ry  claimed.    The  voice  of  love 
Had  never  waked  her  bosom's  echoings 
With  its  wild,  maddening  music    Like  a  spring 
Deep  in  embowering  woods,  where  never  storm 
Darkened  its  stirless  chrystal,  her  calm  soul 
Had  slumbered  in  its  stamless  purity. 
Yet  did  she  feel  the  aimless  tenderness 
That  vine-like,  sent  its  wreathing  tendrils  forth 
To  clasp  the  beautiful,  could  never  cling 
And  twme  in  fondness  round  so  foul  a  stem. 
She  vowed  to  '  love  and  honor : '  but  I  knew 
Bv  the  sick  shudder  as  he  grasped  her  hand, 
Tne  faint  response,  and  the  large  gathering  tear, 
That  an  o'ermastering  instinct,  mightier  far 
Than  that  strong  oath,  had  made  it  perjury  / 

Long  vears  swept  on.    A  kinless  wanderer 
I  roamedtne  earth  through  many  a  sunny  clime. 
I  saw  the  loveUest  of  many  a  land  — 
Fair  Saxon  Hebes,  the  gay  belles  of  France, 
And  Spain's  voluptuous  dames,  through  whose  full  veins 
Love  sweeps  a  tide  of  fire.    But  ever  still 
Where  eyes  were  brightest,  and  where  rosy  Ups 
Were  breathing  Passion's  broken  murmurings — 
Amid  the  dance,  or  bending  o'er  the  harp 
Some  sjrren's  fingers  stirrra  —  did  I  behold 
The  form  of  that  young  mrl :  her  brow  depressed. 
Her  silken  veil,  broochedamong  clustering  curls, 
Half  drawn  aside,  and  floating  o'er  her  cheek. 
Like  vapor  round  a  blossom.     So  she  seemed 
When  meekly  'neath  the  priest's  uplifted  hands, 
Raised  in  the  act  to  bless,  she  bowed  her  head, 
And  spake  the  words  that  were  her  destiny. 

There  is  a  spirit  leading  us,  unseen, 
When  we  seem  sport  of  chance,  and  in  our  feet 
An  instinct  which,  thnnigh  all  our  wanderings, 
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Tends  to  the  Uiiiiff  we  love.    An*  influence, 

Kindred  to  tiiis,  aUured  me  once  agvn 

'Mid  unforgotten  scenes  of  by-gone  bliss, 

To  find  them  tenantless.    Tree,  stream,  and  flower 

Were  all  imchanged,  and  sympnonies, 

Familiar  to  my  heart  as  '  household  words,' 

Seemed  floating  roimd  me.    'T  was  illusion  all : 

The  lips  were  dust  which  breathed  them.  Wending  thence, 

Saddened  yet  happier,  I  sought  asain — 

'Twas  in  my  homeward  path  —  me  ancient  pile 

To  me  so  memorable.    Again  I  stood 

Before  its  altar  :  now  *t  was  victimless ; 

And  radiant,  on  the  well-remembered  spot 

Where  knelt  the  lovely  one,  a  golden  beam, 

Shot  through  some  crevice  of  the  shafted  pane, 

Fell  like  an  angel's  glance  —  another  sun, 

Marking  where  her's  was  dimmed. 

Even  as  I  gazed. 
Burst  through  the  vaulted  silence  a  full  tide 
Of  melody,  and  up  the  central  aisle 
Swept  the  black  pageant,  with  whose  heartless  pomp. 
Pride  comes  to  crown  the  worm.    Onward  it  passed  : 
The  pall  was  lifted :  on  the  time-worn  floor, 
Where  danced  that  sunbeam,  was  the  coffin  placed. 
The  silver  'scutcheon  lightened  in  its  glow, 
And  on  its  burnished  shield  I  read  her  name. 
Who.  from  the  spot  her  bier  now  rested  on, 
I  haa  seen  rise  a  bride.    Nor  was  this  all : 
The  very  priest  whose  holy  ministry 
Had  made  her  matron,  now,  with  solemn  voice, 
Espoused  her  to  the  grave.    And  he  was  there, 
The  death-divorced,  in  hypocritic  weeds. 
To  mourn  above  his  victmi. 

The  damp  cell. 
Whose  gloomy  portal  at  the  last  great  trump 
Shall  open  an  untried  eternity. 
Received  the  broken-hearted.    Low,  deep  sobs 
Of  late  repentance  from  their  bosoms  burst 
Who  called  the  dead  their  daughter —  for  they,  too. 
And  all  the  bridal  train  —^  how  changed  their  suise !  — 
Were  grouped  with  weeping  eyes  around  her  dust. 
*  Ashes  to  ashes  I'    Ana  the  sullen  plunge 
Of  kindred  clay  upon  the  clay  beneath 
Echoed  the  dread  oetrothal.    Thick  and  fast 
Rolled  in  the  crumbling  clods,  the  human  dust 
Of  buried  generations,  mixed  with  bones. 
Fragments  of  half-obliterated  man. 

'T  was  finished :  through  the  massive  Saxon  arch 
The  last  dark  form  had  vanished,  when  a  step 
Stirred  in  the  silence,  and  a  manly  form 
Strode  from  a  pillar's  shade,  and  with  bared  head 
Paused  by  the  fresh-heaved  m^lbd.    He  saw  me  not, 
For  every  faculty  of  sight  and  soul 
Seemed  swallowed  up  m  a  dull,  aching  sense 
Of  utter  desolation.    Sorrow's  load 
Had  dammed  its  inward  fountain,  and  his  eyes 
Were  dewlesa,  even  as  his  withered  heart. 
Reverently,  as  o'er  a  saint  ciishrined,  he  stooped 
And  kissed  the  earth  above  the  treasure- vault 
That  held  his  broken  jewd^^  Kneeling  there. 
He  looked  on  high,  and  tUen  his  lip  unbent 
Its  curve  of  asony,  and  firbm  his  soul 
Despair  fell  like  a  cloud ;  for  holy  Hope, 
Who,  chased  from  earth,  poises  her  plumes  for  heaven. 
Pointed  where,  aiigel-rob«i  before  the  throne. 
His  chosen  walked,  with  glory  on  her  brow. 
Peace  came  to  him  that  hour,  and  he  went  forth 
Relimously  rejoicing.    'T  was  not  long. 
Ere  he,  too,  dropped  Ufe's  burthen,  and  lay  down 
By  her  who  should  have  shared  and  lightened  it. 
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Few  words  wiU  tell  their  historr. 

No  chain  can  bind  afTection  —  least  of  all 

One  that  hath  links  of  gold.    They  met.  they  loved  — 

But  *  love  is  for  the  free  ;*  and  she,  the  slave 

Of  an  unhappy  bondage,  mifffat  not  bend 

To  gather  of  its  flowers.    She  was  not  one 

To  stoop  to  shame :  her  crown  of  puritv 

Was  not  a  bauble,  which  the  first  heht  breath 

Miffht  rend  like  sossamer — but  a  (fiadein, 

Before  the  splendor  of  whose  beaming  front 

Sin  crouched  abashed  :  and  his  was  love 

That  would  as  soon  have  plotted  'gainst  her  life, 

As  wooed  her  to  dishonor.    Oh  1  for  such 

Love's  watchword  is  *  Farewell  V 

A  voluntary  exile  forth  he  roamed, 
With  a  deep  shadow  resting  on  his  heart, 
But  found  at  length  of  all  his  wanderings 
The  goal  beside  her  sepulchre.  J.  B. 


HORATIO   OREENOUGH. 


*Ille  (vides?)  pur&  juvenis  qui  nititurhastA 
Proxima  sorte  tenet  luds  loca.' 


When  Horatio  Greenough  shall  have  filled  the  measure  of  his  pro- 
mise, after  he  shall  have  added  renown  to  an  already  interesting  name, 
his  biography  will  be  written ;  and  that  biography  will  be  read,  while 
the  lives  of  our  presidents  and  great  politicians  will  lie,  dust-laden,  upon 
the  shelves  of  posterity.  They  have  sought  a  near  fame,  and  are  con- 
spicuous in  station,  and  sonorous  in  the  mouths  of  the  multitude.  But 
there  is  a  distant  fame  which  urges  him  on,  who,  satisfied  that  he  is  per- 
forming some  great  good,  the  effects  of  which  cannot  be  felt  in  his  own 
time,  labors  for  the  benefit  of  future  and  more  enlightened  generations ; 
and  this  is  the  fame  the  sculptor  works  for.  His  contemporaries  may 
applaud  his  designs,  and  commend  his  execution ;  he  will  receive  near 
fame ;  but  when  ages  shall  have  passed,  and  the  usefulness  of  his  art 
shall  be  acknowledged,  in  the  stone  that  hands  dow^n  to  a  people  the 
image  of  some  great  benefactor  of  their  country,  or  of  the  world,  then 
will  he  receive  the  crown  of  his  deserts;  and  though  he  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  popular  favor,  the  expectation  of  such  posthumous  reputation 
may  well  dignify  his  thoughts,  and  lift  up  his  spirit  to  any  sacrifices. 

The  desire  of  near  fame  is  selfish,  subservient,  and  truckling.  It  often 
goes  to  form  the  character  of  the  public  officer.  It  admits  of  short-lived 
subterfuges,  shallow  paints,  ancl  flimsy  varnishes;  it  gives  neither 
dignity  to  the  character,  nor  disinterestedness  to  the  deeds  of  the  man 
who  seeks  it.  He  is  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  and  when  dead,  the  people 
shed  no  tears  over  his  grave ;  no  memory  remains  of  him,  except  at 
associated  with  acts  complicated  and  heterogeneous ;  the  reminiscence 
of  him  is  jostled  among  a  crowd  of  impressions  of  like  personages, 
though  he  may  obtain  the  dubious  honor  of  having  his  bare  name  and 
office  recorded  in  a  history  of  ten  volumes  octavo. 

Grand,  indeed,  must  be  the  construction  of  that  mind  which  looks 
with  enthusiasm  upon  such  an  art  as  sculpture  —  one  so  laborious,  slow. 
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and  Herculean  —  for  its  chief  pleasure.  The  poet  is  one  who  knows 
and  feels  all  that  other  men  know  and  feel,  and  still  something  beyond; 
for  he  carries  out  more  largely,  and  penetrates  more  deeply,  the  common 
sources  of  happiness  and  beauty  that  are  every  where  about  the  world : 
and  it  is  this  &cuhy  that  constitutes  him  a  poet.  Equally  general  is  the 
field  from  which  the  painter  reaps  his  sustenance.  He  revels  amid  scenes, 
either  domestic,  simple,  or  sublime.  But  the  sculptor  loves  mountains, 
snowy  peaks,  lofty  columns,  and  ruined  temples  —  something  that  tells 
of  time,  either  past  or  future.  He  may  like  other  thinc^  but  if  there 
be  any  such  test  as  consistency  of  character,  that  mind  that  makes  the 
hard  marble  speak,  that  hews  out  living  forms  from  the  insensate  rock, 
will  prefer  the  durable,  the  majestic,  the  terrific  even,  to  the  evanescent, 
the  delicate,  or  the  voluptuous. 

Sculpture  is  the  pyramid  of  the  arts;  it  has  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness;  it  is  indebted  to  no  illusion  for  its  effects;  there  is  no  sha- 
ding, and  coloring,  and  throwing  into  the  back -ground;  it  is  not  dependent 
upon  good  light,  but  all  stands  out  —  confessed.  It  forms  things  as  they 
are,  not  represents  them  as  they  appear.  It  is  the  earliest  and  most 
direct  effort  of  imitation  —  simple  from  its  very  obviousness,  but  severe 
in  its  simplicity,  admitting  of  no  compromises,  exacting  the  whole  truth, 
or  it  will  none  of  it. 

The  imitative  arts  originated  in  man^s  desire  of  immortality  for  him- 
self or  for  something  pertaining  closely  to  him  ;  as  among  ancient  na- 
tions did  their  country's  honor  and  glory.  Since  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, and  the  founding  of  libraries,  this  desire  can  be  indulged  at  less  C06t 
and  labor :  hence  the  reason  why  the  arts  have  not  progressed  with  lite- 
rature, although  so  closely  blended  with  it  Most  men,  now,  prefer  a 
written  picture  to  a  painted  one.  Good  scholars  are  not  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  that  they  do  not  even  know  the  technical  vocabulary  of 
criticism  upon  the  imitative  arts.  The  number  is  few  of  those  who  aspire 
to  be  amateurs  in  such  matters.  This  state  of  public  feeling  acts  upon 
the  artist ;  and,  beside,  the  same  causes  that  produce  this  indifference  in 
the  public,  lessen  the  enthusiasm  of  the  student.  The  truth  may  be, 
that  there  is  not  now  the  strong  necessity,  the  ardent  patriotism  —  the 
passion  —  for  patriotism  has  enlarged  into  philanthropy  —  that  once 
summoned  out  the  skill  of  the  painter  and  sculptor.  Chice  it  was  the 
reverence  of  his  gods,  or  the  achievements  of  his  friend,  that  inspired 
him  —  now  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  love  of  his  art.  The  real  ground, 
the  necessity,  of  the  imitative  arts  has  vanished  in  the  literary  progres- 
sion of  the  world.  When  few  comparatively  could  read,*  pictures  were 
used  as  incentives  to  devotion ;  fear  and  reverence  were  cultivated  by 
statues ;  the  example  of  great  deeds  was  kept  fresh  and  vivid  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  by  representations  on  canvass  and  in  stone.  Now, 
every  purpose  of  piety  or  politics  is  answered  by  a  printed  sermon  or 
speech.  But  this  is  not  all  true  of  painting,  which  has  passed  from  a 
nadonal  to  a  domestic  art ;  perpetuating  the  expression  of  those  we  love; 
reminding  us  in  age  of  what  we  were  in  youth  ;  enabling  us  to  carry 
friends  next  our  very  hearts,  when  seas  or  lands,  death  or  accidents, 
separate  them  from  us. 

*  Most  of  the  Grecians  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  and  the  srcater  part  of  the 
Romans  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  were  entirely  uneducatcn.     Nvrth  American  Rttuw. 
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Then  what  is  sculpture,  and  what  is  it  that  feeds  the  soul  of  its 
studeut  1  He  loves  it  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  world ;  it  has  upon  it 
the  venerable  stamp  of  antiquity ;  it  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  greatest  orator 
and  poet  *  In  contemplating  antiquity,  his  mind  itself  becomes  antique.' 
Like  Pomponius  Lstus,  he  may  be  seen  *  wandering  amidst  the  vesti- 
ges of  the  throne  of  the  world :  there,  in  many  a  reverie,  as  his  eye 
rests  on  the  mutilated  arch,  and  the  broken  column,  he  stops  to  muse, 
and  drops  tears  in  the  ideal  presence  of  Rome  and  of  the  Romans.' 

Once  too,  perhaps,  in  a  century,  a  man  may  live  like  our  Washington, 
who  not  only  must  be  embalmed  in  the  choicest  garb  of  poetry,  and  the 
truest  touches  of  the  pencil,  but  also  in  the  noblest  statue  of  the  sculptor. 
He  must  not  merely  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  but  he  roust  be 
made  to  stand  out,  in  propria  persona,  for  the  eyes  of  all  coming  gene- 
rations to  dwell  upon.  Yes,  he  must  stand  in  the  capitol,  himself  this 
very  corner-stone.  God  will  raise  up  a  sculptor  for  such  a  man  —  and 
he  has. 

It  is  upon  such  subjects  the  sculptor  lives,  and  realizes  the  divine 
excellence  of  his  art.  But  it  can  never  be  a  common  art :  first,  from 
its  difficulty,  and  next,  from  the  fact  that  few  cases  can  occur,  where 
being  put  up  in  stone  would  not  be  ridiculous.  Its  field  is  circum- 
scri^o,  not  admitting  of  common  subjects.  It  is  too  dignified  to  descend 
to  trifles.  What  would  be  thought,  for  instance,  of  a  statue  of  Sam. 
Patch  or  Daniel  Lambert  ? 

As,  then,  it  can  only  deal  in  very  great  characters,  and  as  very  great 
men  are  rare,  how  can  it  hope  to  be  a  common  art  ?  What  is  to  sup- 
port it  in  our  country  1  Painting  draws  its  support  from  private  vanity, 
or  real  affection,  and  immortalizes  itself  by  scriptural  and  historical 
pieces ;  but  sculpture  has  no  such  fund  to  draw  upon,  and  beside,  a  few 
works  are  the  employment  of  a  life.  It  can  only  be  supported  by 
government  patronage,  which  must  be  small  in  republics  like  ours, 
where  so  many  men  are  great,  but  not  singly  great,  like  Washington ; 
where  fectitious  distinctions  are  unknown,  and  where  greatness  bestows 
itself  around  to  others,  producinc^  an  elevated  republican  equalitv,  until 
it  is  hard  to  discover  the  original  stock  from  which  it  proceeded.  But 
we  have  noticed  all  these  obstacles  to  the  art,  only  to  show  the  origi- 
nality and  perseverance  of  Horatio  Greenough,  who,  in  a  manner 
highly  honorable  to  himself  and  useful  to  his  country,  has  worked 
against  all  these  disadvantages,  until  he  has  fought  out  a  laudable  name 
for  the  talent  of  his  native  land.  We  cannot  highly  enough  estimate 
that  genius,  which  had  the  daring,  the  intellectual  energy,  to  fix  upon 
so  high  a  mark,  with  so  little  sympathy  about  him,  so  little  encourage- 
ment as  any  young  man  would  receive  in  such  an  undertaking.  The 
glory  of  Columbus  consists,  not  in  the  fearlessness  with  which  he  encoun- 
tered the  tempests,  in  his  search  for  a  western  continent,  but  in  the  inven- 
tion of  his  theory,  and  his  remaining  in  it  and  nobly  upholding  it  through 
want,  disappointment,  and  neglect.  Intrepidity  in  danger  is  manly,  hit 
such  traits  cannot  be  compared  with  the  moral  courage  that  dares  to 
stem  the  accumulated  prejudices  of  centuries.  Any  man  who  engages 
in  a  new  and  hazardous  enterprise,  and  arrives  successfully  at  his 
result,  is  entitled  to  unusual  honor:  and  such  we  esteem  the  art  of 
sculpture  to  have  been  to  an  American. 

But  whatever  the  prejudices    of  the  time,  whatever  its  apparent 
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iDUtility,  the  sculptor  acknowledges  no  perpetuity  but  in  the  creations 
of  his  art.  He  is  carried  along  by  a  steady  enthusiasm.  He  looks  to 
the  olden  times,  rather  than  the  new,  for  his  counsels,  his  sympathies, 
and  companionships.  He  can  own  no  communion  with  the  bustle  of 
modem  improvement  His  life  is  secluded,  devoted,  and  often  foreign ; 
for  he  can  only  breathe  freely  in  Italy.  How  many  minds  can  rise  to 
this  training  ?  Where  are  the  students  to  come  from,  who,  alone  and 
unassisted,  will  carve  out  for  themselves  such  a  path  as  Greenough 
did,  when  but  a  boy  %  If  each  century  to  come  can  produce  one  great 
American  sculptor,  it  is  more  than  can  reasonably  be  hoped  for. 

Greenough  was  born  a  sculptor ;  that  is,  he  was  bom  with  a  tempe- 
rament and  disposition  to  nourish  some  noble  design,  some  definite  pur- 
pose, for  the  benefit  of  his  age.  Endowed  mth  a  remarkable  delicacy 
of  character,  even  in  boyhood,  he  shunned  society,  to  devote  himself  to 
his  darling  pursuits.  At  school,  at  college,  this  was  the  single  object 
beifere  his  mind  —  it  absorbed  his  whole  heart.  He  undoubtedly  felt 
then,  that  he  possessed  a  treasure  which  he  must  not  tamish  with  other 
interests. 

We  have  put  the  name  of  Horatio  Greenough  at  the  head  of  our 
remarks  upon  his  art,  because  we  like  the  name ;  it  is  one  of  fine  asso- 
ciations. There  is  inspiration,  too,  in  writing  under  such  a  title, 
(albeit  we  may  &il,  still,  reader,  wait  until  you  see  us  uninspired,  and 
you  may  acknowledge  it.)  We  do  not  wish  to  draw  into  an  indelicate 
position  an  artist  whose  great  work  —  the  statue  of  Washington  —  is 
yet  on  the  stocks ;  we  would  not  forestall  his  reputation.  But  he  has 
already  done  enough  to  endear  him  to  every  American.  We  would 
cheer  him  on  in  his  pilgrimage,  and  send  our  voice  across  the  wide 
Atlantic  to  tell  him,  that  his  countrymen  are  mindful  of  him,  and  wait- 
ing his  rich  return  —  rich,  not  in  gold  and  merchantable  stuffs,  but  rich 
in  a  name  that  shall  be  the  pride  of  his  descendants,  and  a  jewel  to  his 
country.  j.  n.  b. 


A  WISH. 

▲OORESSED  TO  A  LADY  ON  RBR  BIRTH-DAT. 

Long  may'st  thou  live !  and  long  be  blest 

With  ever^  joy  that  life  endears ; 
May  Dcaoe  for  aye  illume  thy  breast, 

Ana  Hope  make  rainbows  of  thy  tears. 
Lon^  may'st  thou  Hve !  but  not  to  see 

Fnends  fall  like  leaves  in  autumn's  bower, 
In  the  world's  desert  leaving  thee 

A  withered,  lonely,  joyless  flower. 

No !  Lady  —  rather  may'st  thou  die, 

When  sympathv  thy  pangs  can  sooth, 
Fond  friendsnip  close  thv  dying  eye, 

And  love  thy  dying  pillow  smooth  : 
But  oh  !  may  tny  last  breath  be  sped 

Ere  thou  ooath's  bitter  cup  shall  quafT: 
I  could  not  look  upon  thee  dead, 

Nor  livt  to  write  thine  epitaph ! 
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CONCLUDEU 


BT     NOAH     WEB8TXB,     LL.D. 

DEFINITION. 

In  the  definition  of  words,  the  most  important  part  of  lexicography, 
the  defects  and  inaccuracies  of  the  English  dictionaries  are  too  nume- 
rous to  be  specified.  Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  made  ^eat  improvements 
in  this  department  of  English  lexicography;  but  he  also  made  many 
mistakes,  or  lefl  many  definitions  very  imperfect.  This  is  not  surpris- 
ing, considering  his  infirmities,  and  the  defect  of  his  researches  into 
the  origin  and  afifinities  of  the  language. 

But  it  is  remarkable,  that  among  all  the  compilers  of  dictionaries 
who  have  borrowed  his  vocabulary  of  words,  ana  abridged  his  defini- 
tions, not  one,  whoso  work  is  yet  published,  has,  to  any  extent,  corrected 
his  mistakes,  or  supplied  his  defects.  Almost  all  the  errors  of  Johnson 
are  copied  into  later  dictionaries,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States ;  and  in  various  abridgments,  they  find  their  way  into  our  families 
and  schools. 

Observe  the  difiTerent  definitions  of  the  following  words,  in  the  dif- 
ferent books : 

PBOM  JOHNSON. 

Speculation.    1.  Examination  by  the  eye ;  view. 

2.  Examiner ;  spy.  This  word  is  found  no  where  else,  fexcept  in  a  |>aB8a^  of  Shak- 
spcare)  and  probably  is  here  misprinted  for  speculator.    (The  passage  is  onutted.) 

3.  Mental  view ;  mtellectual  examination ;  contemplation. 

4.  A  train  of  thoughts  formed  by  meditation. 
6.  Mental  scheme  not  reduced  to  practice. 

6.  Power  of  sight.    Not  in  use.  ' 

These  are  copied  without  improvement  into  the  dictionaries  of  She- 
ridan, Walker,  Jones,  and  Jameson. 

In  abridgments  for  schools  in  this  country,  we  find  the  following  : 

Act  of  speculating ;  view ;  spy,  examination ;  contemplation ;  scheme.  —  WorcesUr, 
View,  mental  scheme  not  reduced  to  practice.  —  Cobb. 

The  same  in  the  abridgment  of  Walker,  published  in  Boston. 
The  same  in  Maunder,  with  the  addition  of  contemplation, 

FROM  WXBSTEB's  AMSBICAN  DICTXONABT. 

Speculation.    Examination  by  the  eye,  view.    {Littlt  u»td,) 

2.  Mental  view  of  any  thing  in  its  various  aspects  and  relations ;  contemplation : 
intellectual  examination.  The  events  of  the  day  aflbrd  matter  of  serious  tptaOation  to 
the  friends  of  Christianity. 

3.  Train  of  thoughts  formed  by  meditation. 

4.  Mental  scheme ;  theory ;  views  of  subjects  not  verified  by  fact  or  practice. 

This  globe,  which  was  round  only  in  apcculationj  has  been  circumnavigated.  Tlie 
application  of  steam  to  navigation  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  mere  apeculoHdn, 

5.  Power  of  signs.    {Not  in  use.) 

6.  In  commerce,  the  act  or  practice  of  buying  land  or  goods,  etc.,  in  ezpeetation  of  a 
rise  of  price  and  of  selling  them  at  an  advance ;  as  distinguished  from  a  regular  tradei,  in 
which  the  profit  expected  is  the  diflference,  between  the  retail  and  wholttsale  prices,  or 
the  difference  of  price  in  the  place  where  the  goods  are  purchased,  and  the  place  to 
which  they  are  carried  for  market.  In  England,  France  and  America,  public  stocks  are 
the  subject  of  continual  specuialion.  In  the  United  States,  a  fow  men  have  been  enriched, 
but  many  have  been  ruined,  by  speculation. 
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FKOM  WEB8TBB*f  fCBOOL  DICTIONARIES. 

Spkcvlation.    Mental  view ;  a  buying  in  ezpectatioD  of  a  rise  in  pxice. 

FMOM  JOHKION. 

Can.    To  be  able  to  have  power. 

2.  It  ezprenes  the  potential  mood. 

3.  It  ia  diatinfiiiiahea  from  may,  aa  power  iVom  'permiaaion,  I  can  do  it,  it  ia  in  my 
power:  I  may  do  it,  it  ia  allowed  me  ;  but  in  poetry  they  are  confounded. 

4.  Con  ia  uaed  of  the  peraon,  with  the  verb  active^  where  may  ia  uaed  of  the  thing, 
with  the  verb  paaave ;  aa,  I  can  do  it,  it  may  or  can  be  done. 

raOM  WXB8TVB*8  AMXBICAK  DICTIOKAET. 

Caxt.  To  be  able ;  to  have  aufficient  strength  or  phjraical  power.  One  man  can  lift 
a  weight  which  another  can  noL 

2.  To  have  means  or  instninicnts,  which  supply  power  or  ability.  A  man  can  build  a 
house  or  fit  out  a  ship,  if  he  has  the  requisite  prop^y. 

3.  To  be  possible.    *Nicodcmu8  said,  how  can  these  things  be  7' 

4.  To  have  adequate  moral  power.    A  man  can  indulge  in  pleasure,  or  he  can  refiain. 
6.  Tohave  just  or  le^  competent  power;  to  be  free  from  any  restraint  of  moral, 

civil,  or  political  obligation.    A  man  can  hold  an  office,  or  he  can  not.    The  Jews  could 
not  eat  certain  kbida  of  animals  which  were  declared  to  be  unclean. 

6.  To  have  natural  atrenetli,  or  capacitv,  to  be  susceptible  of;  to  be  able  or  free  to 
undergo  any  change,  or  proouca  any  effect,  oy  the  laws  and  constitution  of  nature,  or  by 
divine  appomtment  Silver  can  be  melted,  but  can  not  be  chanfl:ed  into  gold.  Can  the 
roah  grow  without  mire  7  Can  the  fi«[-tree  bear  olive  berries  7  Can  fiuth  save  him  1 

7.  To  have  competent  strength,  abdity,  fortitude,  patience,  etc.,  in  a  passive  sense. 
He  can  not  bear  rq;>roof.  I  cannot  endure  his  impertinence.  This  is  a  hard  8a3ring; 
who  can  hear  itl 

B.  To  have  the  reqniaite  knowledge,  experience,  or  skill.  An  astronomer  can  calcu- 
late an  edipae,  though  he  can  not  make  a  coat. 

9.  To  have  atrength  or  inclination,  or  motives  sufficient  to  overcome  obstadea,  impedi- 
menta, inconvenience,  or  other  objection.    I  can  not  rise  and  give  thee,  etc.    Liuke. 
10.  To  have  aufficient  capacity ;  as  a  vessel  cannot  hold  or  contain  the  whole  quantity. 

AvEBMENT.    Establishment  of  any  thing  by  evidence.  —  Bacon, 
2.  An  oflfer  of  the  d^endant  to  justify  an  exception,  and  the  act  aa  well  aa  the  ofier. 
Jt^naon  from  Blount, 
The  establishment  of  any  thinpr  by  evidence.    Sheridan^  Walker,  Jameeoni  Cobb, 
\BoHon  Abridgment  qf  Walker,  Worcester. 

FBOM  Webster's  dictionabt. 

Atebmbnt.    Affirmation ;  positive  assertion ;  the  act  of  averring. 

2.  Verification,  establishment  by  evidence.    Bacon. 

3.  In  vUading,  an  ofier  of  either  party  to  justify  or  prove  what  he  allegea.  In  any 
atage  or  pleadinga,  when  either  party  advanoea  new  matter,  he  avers  it  to  be  true,  and 
ooncludea  with  t&ae  words,  '  and  thia  he  ia  ready  to  verify.*    This  is  called  an  averment. 

EFTEBVEacE.  To  generate  heat  by  inteetine  motion.  Johnson,  Sheridan,  Walker, 
Jtmu,  Jameson^  Maunder,  Cobb,  Boston  Abridgment  qf  Walker,  Philadelphia,  dJJio, 
Chimahaw :  Worcester  adds,  to  bubble,  to  work. 

EfTBBVGScB.  To  hc  in  natural  commotion,  like  Uquor  when  gentl]r  boiline;  to  bubble 
and  hiss,  as  fermenting  Uouors  or  any  fluid  when  aome  part  escapes  in  an  elastic  form; 
to  work  08  new  wine.     Webster. 

Emiobatb.  To  remove  from  one  place  to  another.  Johnson,  Sheridan,  Walker, 
Jones,  Maunder,  CM,  Boston  and  Philadelphia  abridgments  qf  Walker,  Grinuhaw. 
{Th&a  the  removal  of  a  family  from  one  part  of  a  city  to  anoth^,  ia  to  emigrate.) 

Em iGBATB.  To  quit  one'a  countrv,  state,  or  region,  and  settle  in  another ;  to  remove 
from  one  country  or  state  to  anotner,  for  the  purpose  of  residence.  Germans^  Swiss, 
Irish,  Scots,  emigrate  to  America.     Webster  :  Quarto, 

CouNTBT-DANCE.  A  wcllknowndance.  Jamsson,  Maunder,  Worcester,  Cfrimshav, 
(There  is  no  such  legitimate  word  in  the  languaga) 

CoMTBA-DAMCE.  A  dancc  in  which  the  partners  are  arranged  in  opposition  or  in 
opposite  linea.     Webster. 

Caoaa-BXAMiNE.  To  examine  witnesses  by  putting  to  them  unexpected  questions. 
Maunder. 


issai  puiotogf.  m 
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ClMMMi-BZAMmATnnr.    The  act  of  fXUMniiii^  hj  mitioiM  ■HMWudy  <B|rtiiji%  fht 

futh  of  evidence  in  a  courtof  juetice*    Mnmdtr.    (All  wroog.) 


Cmoee-ssAjtiira.  To  examaie  a  widiiaa  bf  the  oppoaita  party,  or  hia  eooMi^  aa  the 

plaintiff's  witneaa  by  the  defendant,  and  vice  vena.     U^(dfdtr. 

The  reader  will  undenttand,  by  the  'foregoing  examples,  the  great 
care  which  has  heen  bestowed  on  this  important  part  of  lexicography, 
in  the  execution  of  the  American  Dictionary.  The  British  dietioaaries 
abound  with  errors  and  defects,  from  beginning  to  end :  and  such  is  the 
&ct  with  the  abridgments  of  them  made  and  published  in  this  cowitry. 


GRAMMAR. 

The  British  grammars,  and  such  American  compilafiooa  as  ContaiA 
the  same  principles,  stand  in  need  of  many  corrections,  and  great  im- 
provements. Wallis  and  Lowth  were  eminent  scholars,  and  urve  done 
much  for  reducing  our  language  to  order,  and  explaining  its  principles 
and  idioms.  But  they  overlooked  some  important  particuhrs;  andsniee 
the  date  of  their  publications,  some  very  valuable  discoreries  have  been 
made,  which  require  a  grammar  to  be  constructed  with  scmie  new  mlet 
and  principles. 

Lmdley  Murray  undertook  to  digest  the  principles  of  Lowth  into  a 
more  convenient  form  than  any  which  had  preceded  his  woriL  But 
Murray,  being  a  Quaker,  and  of  course  not  having  the  benefit  of  a  col* 
lege  education,  was  destitute  of  the  classical  attainments  whkh  are 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  a  complete  grammar :  and  what  was  a  still 
greater  defect,  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Saxon,  the  parent  of  the 
English  language,  without  which  no  man  is  competent  to  explain  some 
of  the  idioms  of  the  language.  He  made  no  pretensions  to  autkorfkip; 
he  considered  his  book  as  a  campilaiioH  of  rules  and  principles  mm 
former  writers,  which  he  has  mentioned  as  his  authorities.  But  not 
hazarding  any  new  principles,  or  any  important  departure  from  his 
authorities,  he  has  copied  their  errors,  and  left  his  work  nearly  as  im^ 
perfect  as  those  which  he  has  cited. 

In  Murray's  grammar,  therefore,  as  in  those  of  his  predecessors^  wa 
stumble  in  the  threshhold.  Copying  from  Lowth  and  others,  the  cooif 
piler  writes :  *  In  English  there  are  but  two  articles,  a  and  ike :  a  becomei 
aa  before  a  vowel  and  before  a  silent  A.'  This  is  a  mistake ;  the  fiict 
is  the  reverse ;  an  is  the  original  word,  and  loses  the  n  before  a  conso* 
nant     He  proceeds,  copying  from  Lowth ; 

*  it  or  aa  is  styled  the  indefinite  article;  it  is  used  in  a  vafue  sense  to 
point  out  one  single  thing  of  the  kind,  in  other  respects  inJMermi$uU€: 
as  give  me  a  book,  that  is,  any  book  P 

Now  this  rule  has  been  repeated  age  after  age,  and  writers  seem  nevef 
to  have  recollected  that  all  words  expressing  nmmbers  are  constantly 
used  in  a  precisely  similar  manner.  Give  me  two  apples,^that  is,  anif 
two.  Bring  me  three  oranges  from  the  basket,  that  is,  any  Mree«  From 
a  company  of  soldiers,  detach  four  men,  that  is,  wny  fmur.  In  this  wajt 
we  show  that  every  word  expressing  number  is  as  tmly  aa  indefinite 
article  as  an  or  a.     Let  us  attend  to  the  following  sentences : 

*  The  Jewish  revelation  was  a  preparation  for  the  Christian  I'  That 
is,  according  to  the  foregoing  rule,  any  frepa/ratioini  indeiermimMi  I 
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'  JoBeph  wrapped  the  body  of  Christ  in  linen,  and  laid  it  in  a  sepal- 
cher !'  That  is,  any  sepulcher,  indeterminate  ! 

'  The  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden !'  That  is,  any 
garden,  indeterminate  ! 

*  And  Abram  said  to  his  wife,  I  know  thou  art  a  &ir  woman  1'  That 
is,  anjffair  toomant  indeterminate  ! 

'  The  king  of  Ai  went  out  to  battle,  at  a  time  appointed !'  That  is, 
amy  time,  indeterminate  ! 

*  And  Moses  said,  I  have  been  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land  1*  That  is, 
any  stranger  in  any  strange  land  ! 

*  Behold,  if  the  witness  is  a  false  witness  and  hath  testified  &lsely 
against  his  brother  !*  Deut.  xix.  18.  Now  according  to  Murray,  the 
witness  is  definite,  but  he  immediately  becomes  a  witness,  which  is  in- 
definite ;  that  is  a  certain  witness  becomes  any  witness  whatever. 

Now  the  cause  of  this  error,  which  occurs  in  all  the  grammars  of 
languages  on  the  continent,  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  has  been 
this ;  an  ignorance  of  the  simple  fact  that  an  is  the  adjective  expressing 
one,  and  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  Saxon  spelling  of  the  Latin 
un^ns,  the  first  syllable  of  which  un  is  the  Saxon  an.  Neither  in  Eng- 
lish or  in  any  other  language  is  this  word,  and  that  which  corresponds 
to  it  in  other  languages,  any  more  an  article,  as  a  distinct  part  of  speech, 
than  two,  three,  four,  and  every  adjective  of  number  in  the  language. 
An  or  a  is  an  adjective  used  before  any  noun,  definite  or  indefinite,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  writer  or  speaker. 

Hence  the  impropriety  of  the  use  of  a  or  an  before  07U ;  such  a  one. 
In  this  use,  the  same  original  word  occurs  twice ;  such  one  one.  The 
true  phrase  is  such  one. 

The  British  grammars  and  dictionaries  tell  us,  that  if  is  a  conjunc- 
tion ;  though  is  a  conjunction :  notwithstanding  is  a  cdnjunction  ;  pro- 
vided is  a  conjunction,  or  an  adverb ;  that,  in  some  of  its  uses,  is  a  con- 
junction ;  during  is  a  preposition  ;  save  is  sometimes  an  adverb ; 
samng  is  sometimes  an  adverb j  except  is  sometimes  a  preposition; 
excepted  and  excepting  are  sometimes  prepositions. 

These  definitions  are  copied  into  our  g^rammars  and  dictionaries,  and 
constantly  taught  in  our  schools  ;  although  they  contain  not  one  word 
of  truth.  Johnson  indeed  informs  us,  that  during,  provided,  excepted, 
excepting,  saving,  are  participles  ;  but  not  understanding  the  construc- 
ticm  of  such  words,  when  applied  to  sentences,  he  classes  them  with 
prepositions  or  adverbs. 

Let  us  attend  to  the  consequences  of  this  wrong  classification.  From 
not  understanding  the  true  construction  of  the  language,  and  the  pro- 
per character  of  the  word  provided,  when  applied  to  sentences,  that 
elegant  writer,  Robert  Hall,  has  fallen  into  a  mistake  which  is  almost 
ludicrous.  He  has  used  providing  for  provided,  in  the  following  sen- 
tences : 

'  They  are  willing  to  retain  the  Christian  religion,  providing  it  continue  inefficient' 

WoBKB,  Vol.  ii.  273. 
\  Conqueats  achieved  or  objects  attained  are  equally  instructive,  providing  the  reader 
if  informed  by  what  steps  virtuous  or  vicious  habits  were  superinduced.' — p.  410. 

The  first  of  these  sentences  should  run  thus :  *  They  are  willing  to 
retain  the  Christian  religion,  provided  it  shall  continue  inefficient ;  that 
is,  provided  that  fact,  (which  is  expressed  in  what  follows,  viz.)  the 


'    '  '  '  '  ■  111  I  I  I      I  If  I  ^mm^^m. 

rtligion,  shall  eaniinue  inefieient.  That  being  prtwided,  is  the  eUraie 
independent.  And  this  resolution  of  the  sentence  shows  the  impro- 
priety of  usingf  U  eoniinue,  as  ifin  the  subjunctive  mode  ;  when  in  fact 
the  words  should  be  in  the  future,  it  shall  continue. 

Observe,  also,  the  consequence  of  classifyino^  t/and  though  with  con* 
junctions.  In  our  version  of  the  Scriptures  there  is  this  passaffe :  *  If 
that  I  may  apprehend.'  —  Phil,  iii.,  12.  In  the  old  version,  there  is 
the  following  passage :  *  But  though  that  we  or  an  angel  from  beavm 
preach  to  you  any  other  gospel.'     Gal,  i.,  8. 

In  the  latter  passage,  that  is  now  omitted  ;  yet  both  passages  are 
genuine  English.  But  if  and  though  being  considered  coi^ttnctionSt 
tne  word  that  stands  without  any  governing  word,  or  it  is  governed  by 
a  conjunction  ! 

Among  all  the  errors  of  grammars,  none  has  had  more  mischievous 
efiects  in  practice,  than  the  mistake  of  classing  with  conjunctions,  that 
in  English,  and  the  corresponding  words  in  Greek  and  Latin,  quod  and 
f  ^^S  instead  of  considering  them  to  be  what  they  are,  pronouns  referring 
to  a  sentence.  The  mistake  is  as  old  as  the  early  translation  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Take  the  following  examples  from  the  version  of  Jerome,  called  the 
Vulgate,  which  is  the  authorized  copy  of  the  Scriptures  among  the 
Romanists.     The  passages  are  given  m  literal  English : 

*  For  I  say  to  you,  because  unless  your  rif^hteousness  shall  exceed  the  righteousnasi 
of  the  Scribes  and  PhariMes.'    Matth.  v.  20. 

'  Ye  have  heard,  becaute  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time.'    t.  2L 

*  And  then  I  will  profess  to  them,  because  I  never  knew  yon.'    vii.  23. 
'  Believe  ye,  because  I  am  able  to  do  this.'    ix.  28. 

*  He  that  cometh  to  Ood  must  believe,  because  he  is  and  is  a  rewmider  of  diaia  that 
diliflentlv  seek  him.'    Heb.  xi.  6. 

'To  whom  it  was  said,  because  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called.'    Btb,  xx.  IS. 

*  But  that  ye  may  know,  because  the  Son  of  Man  hath  power  on  earth  to  iSMghne 
sins.'    Math.  tx.  6. 

'  But  I  say  to  you,  because  whoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause.' 

MatUi.  V.  22. 

Montanus,  another  translator,  has  made  the  same  mistake  in  a  multi- 
tude of  passages. 

There  are  two  or  three  passages,  at  least,  in  our  version,  mistranslated 
in  consequence  of  the  same  mistake  of  the  character  of  the  Greek  •i^. 
Luke  I.  45 :  *  Blessed  is  she  that  believed,  for  there  shall  be  a  per- 
formance of  those  things  which  have  been  told  her  from  the  Liord.* 
For,  in  this  passage,  should  be  that,  as  it  is  rendered  by  McKhight 
and  Mosenmoller. 

In  Romans  viii.  20,  21,  this  mistake  obscures  the  sense,  so  as  to 
render  the  passage  almost  unintelligible. 

*  For  the  creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly,  but  by 
reason  of  him  who  hath  subjected  the  same  in  hope,  because  the  crea- 
ture itself  also  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  into 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.'  Becattse,  here,  should  be 
that,  and  no  pause  should  be  inserted  immediately  after  hope.  A  like 
mistake  occurs  in  Luke  ii.  10, 11. 

Because,  too,  is  classed  with  the  conjunctions.  Then  see  the  conse- 
quence. '  They  kindled  a  fire  and  received  us  every  one,  beentuse  of 
the  present  rain,  and  because  of  the  cold.*     Acts  xxriii.  %,     Here  the 
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conjuziction  btcause  govems  the  following  nomi.    What  sort  of  giam- 
mar  is  this?* 

In  no  modem  language  are  the  mistakes  in  classUying  words  more 
numerous  than  in  the  French  grammars  and  dictionaries.  Among 
these  are  the  following  : 

A  cause  de  are  called  a  preposition ;  a  catue  que^  a  conjunction  ;  a 
came  de  quai,  an  adverb :  ce  pendant,  a  conjunction  or  an  adverb  ;  que 
answering  to  the  Enfirllsh  that,  referring  to  a  sentence,  is  called  a  con- 
junction or  an  adverb ;  pendant,  is  called  a  preposition,  and  pendant 
que,  a  conjunction ;  var  se  que,  is  a  conjunction;  pourvu  que,  a  conjunc- 
tion ;  pent  itre,  an  adverb  ;  soit  a  conjunction,  or  an  adverb. 

In  all  this  there  is  not  a  particle  of  truth  ;  and  the  fact  that  such 
a  classification  of  words  has  existed  for  ages,  in  this  and  in  other  modem 
languages,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  superficial  manner  in  which  the 
stmcture  of  languages  has  been  analyzed. 

For  want  of  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  structure  of  lan- 
guages, and  the  consequent  want  of  a  correct  grammar  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  learners,  mistakes  and  improprieties  of  speech  occur  in  the 
compositions  of  most  of  our  best  authors.  Some  of  these  are  so  wroufi^ht 
into  our  current  oral  language,  that  it  may  be  impracticable  to  banish 
them  from  popular  use. 


'  Nothing  but  the  expectation  of  this,  could  have  engaged  him  to  have  undertaken 
thii  voyage.'    JtffertoiCa  Works,  Vol.  i.,  Letter  74. 

In  this  sentence,  could  have  engaged  expresses  the  past  time,  the 
time  of  engaging,  and  the  words  to  have  undertaken  express  time  past, 
amienor  to  engaging.     The  last  verb  should  have  been  to  wndertaJce, 

'  The  merchants  rttre  certainly  disposed  to  have  consented  (to  consent)  to  accommo- 
dation, as  to  the  article  of  debts.     Vol.  ii.,  Let  15. 
'  I  expected  to  have  sent  (to  send)  also  a  coin  of  copper.'    Vol  ii.,  Let.  46. 

Here  the  sending  is  expressed  at  time  past  of  the  time  of  expecting, 

'I  didfuUy  intend  writing  a  line  on  Wednesday,  to  have  told  yon  of  the  glorious  open- 
ing of  the  great  cause  of  abolition.'    Memoirs  of  H.  More  :  Vol.  i.,  p.  309. 


Here  the  telling  is  represented  as  past  before  it  was  intended. 

vox 
oh.' 


'I  had  intended  to  have  said  more  in  answer  to  your  letter.'    H.  More :  Vol.  ii.  136. 

*It  WM  not  my  intention  to  have  said  so  mucn.'  Benington.  Mem.  qf  U.  More: 
Vol.  u.  150. 

*If  Ihad  known  that  Dr.  Woodward  still  remained  in  the  neighborhood,  \votdd 
ha9t  found  him  out,  in  order  to  have  set  (to  act)  his  mind  completely  at  rest.'  Vol. 
II.  121. 

'  I  could  not  BO  long  have  forborne  to  fiave  troubled  (to  trouble)  you  with  a  letterJ 
Mrs,  Montague ;  Mem.  qfa.  More :  Vol.  i.  371. 

'It  furnished  us  with  a  great  laugh  at  the  catastrophe,  when  it  would  have  been  decent 
to  have  been  (to  be)  a  Httle  sorrowful.'    Ibidem,  p.  53. 

'  And  trulv  if  they  had  been  mindful  of  that  country  from  whence  they  came,  they 
fni^havehadopportuniiy  to  hare  returned,'  (to  return.)    xi.  15. 

'it  vouid not  do  to  say  that  our  constitution  itas  (is)  only  a  league.'  Presidents 
jPfOcUtnuUion. 

So  in  common  discourse :  *  By  his  taciturnity  I  should  think  he  was 
diffident.  ^I  should  think  he  is  diffident  —  or  what  is  preferable,  I 
should  thinlc  him  to  be  diffident.)     See  my  Improved  Grammar,  p.  50. 

•  In  Mfly  lif<^,  I  VAs  instructed  in  all  the  errors  of  the  English  books ;  and  they 
ave  so  fiuniliar,  that  they  sometimes  escape  me,  both  in  speaking  and  writing. 
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*  He  would  show  what  Romanism  had  been,  and  prove  it  «mm  the  same 
novo?     (Prove  it  is  or  to  he.) 

*  What  day  of  the  month  is  it  V  '  The  third.'  *  I  thought  it  was 
the  fourtL'     (I  thought  it  to  be.) 

*  Is  it  as  warm  as  it  was  yesterday  ?'  *  I  should  think  it  was,^  Bet- 
ter thus :  I  should  think  it  is^  or  I  should  think  it  to  be. 

*  He  commenced  with  asserting,  that  youth  was  probably  the  most 
favorable  period  of  life.*     (That  youth  is,  or  asserting  youth  to  be.) 

*  It  is  not  so  late  as  I  thought  it  wc^.^     (Thought  it  to  be.) 

*  He  said  he  was  glad  it  was  Sunday  to-morrow.^     (It  toill  be.) 

*  Jesus  knowing  that  he  was  come  from  God  and  went  to  Grod.' 
(That  he  had  come,  or  that  he  came,  from  God,  and  was  going  to 
God.)     Johfi  XIII.,  3. 

'  I  should  be  sorry  you  saw  my  resemblance  at  present.^    H.  More:  Menu  Vol.  i.,  87.* 

*  I  should  no  longer  think  that  wearing  a  nosegay  teas  (is)  a  venial  delight  un- 
blamed.'     Ibidem,  p.  309. 

*  Workmen  -were  arrived  to  assist  them.'     Mi(fordy  v.,  111. 

*  A  body  of  Athenian  horse  tra«  just  arrived.'     Ibidem  v.  226. 

*  The  time  limited  for  the  reception  of  the  Cardinal  vas  expired.^    Rotcoe,  i.,  84. 

This  conversion  of  intransitive  verbs  into  the  passive  form  is  highly 
improper.  So  also  in  such  examples  as  these:  He  was  perished  —  he 
is  escaped  —  they  were  retired  from  company.  Many  examples  of  this 
improper  phraseology  occur  in  the  Bible. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  use  of  a  wrong  tense : 

*  Homer  has  been  (was)  more  conversant  with  military  matters  than  Hesiod.'    MU" 
ford,  I.,  140. 

*  The  conduct  of  Pelonidas  towards  Arcadia  and  its  minister,  at  the  Pernan  court, 
Aoff  scarcely  been  {was  scarcely)  the  result  of  mere  caprice  or  resentment'  Ibidem^ 
v.,  148. 

*  I  would  be  (should  be)  lost  to  every  honorable  correct  fcelinor,  were  I  not  profoundly 
affected  by  the  cordial  manner  in  which  I  have  been  received.'  Letter  fnm  a  g«n- 
tlcinan. 

'  I  desire  to  throw  out  a  few  positions  which  I,  for  one,  vDill  (shall)  fcel  it  my  duty  to 
assume  and  maintain.' 

'  I  hope  and  trust  that  on  this  momentous  question,  we  wUl  (shall)  supprets  every 
unworthy  emotion.'     Debates  in  Congress. 

'  We  will  not  be  mistaken.'     (Shall  not.) 

Such  Scotticisms  and  Irishisms  occur  frequently  in  the  language  of 
many  gentlemen  of  distinction.  But  they  are  not  English,  and  ought 
never  to  be  printed.  Blair's  Lectures,  and  many  other  books  written  by 
Scottish  authors,  ought,  before  they  are  published,  to  be  carefully  ex- 
amined and  purified  from  the  peculiar  Scottish  forms  of  speech,  by  some 
person  with  whom  the  English  language  is  vernacular. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  the  use  of  the  Scottish  forms 
of  the  English  verbs,  the  common  version  of  the  Bible  is  very  objection- 
able. Thus  in  the  use  of  shall,  the  following  phrases  are  incorrect 
*  God  shall  give  Pharaoh  an  answer  of  peace.'  Gen.  XLi.  16.  *  Our 
God  shall  fight  for  us.'     Neh.  iv.,  20.     '  One  of  you  shall  betray  me.' 


*  Let  the  use  of  the  verbs  in  the  examples  given,  be  compared  with  the  foUowine : 
'  And  I  knao  that  ihoxi  hearesi  me  always.'  John  xn.,42.  This  is  acconiingto  the 
original,  and  correct.  The  verb  kncic  expresses  time  past ;  but  hear  est  expresses  time 
in  j^neral,  a  permanent  fact,  or  one  always  existing.  So  in  the  following:  •  Then 
said  Paul  I  knew  not,  brethren,  that  he  is  the  High  Priest.'  Acts,  xxiii.,  5.  A 
modern  writer  would  have  here  used  troj ;  I  knew  not  that  he  was  the  High  Priest 
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Matth.  xxYi.,  21.  *  The  brother  shall  betray  the  brother  to  deatL'    Mark 
XIII.,  12.     '  Ye  shall  be  hated  by  all  men.      Matth.  x.,  22. 

ShalU  in  such  phrases,  imports  a  promise,  command,  threatening,  or 
determination,  implying  a  right  to  command.  But  such  phraseology 
applied  to  the  Supreme  Being,  in  these  and  similar  phrases,  is  very  im- 
proper and  irreverent,  according  to  good  English  usage.  No  child 
would  say  to  a  parent,  '  You  shall  do  this  or  that ;'  nor  in  the  third 
person,  *  My  father  shall  do  this  or  that.'  The  phrases  are  not  good 
English.  This  use  o[ shall  in  the  Bible  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Lowth  twenty 
years  ago. 

In  like  manner,  should  is  sometimes  used  for  would;  as  in  the  follow- 
ing passages :  *  O  that  ye  would  altogether  hold  your  peace,  and  it 
should  be  your  wisdom.'  Job  xiii.,  6.  *  Jesus  knew  who  should  betray 
him.'  John  vi.,  64.  '  This  man  was  taken  of  the  Jews,  and  should 
have  been  killed  o/them.*     Acts  xxiii.  27. 

Should,  in  these  passages,  should  be  would.  Should,  in  the  English 
use,  is  here  equivalent  to  ought ;  but  this  is  a  perversion  of  the  true 
meaning.     And  in  the  last  passage,  from  Acts,  of  should  be  by. 

This  improper  use  of  shall  and  should  occurs  in  many  passas^  of 
our  version  of  the  Scriptures ;  probably  in  more  than  a  thousand,  and 
this  use  is  corrupting  the  language  of  the  pulpit,  at  this  day. 

And  here  may  be  noticed  a  few  instances  of  erroneous  translation  in 
the  scriptures. 

The  translators,  in  the  title-page  of  the  Bible,  inform  their  readers, 
that  they  have  translated  the  scriptures  from  the  original  tongues.  But 
in  rendering  the  word  Cush  of  the  original,  they  have  deviated  from  this 
practice,  I  believe,  in  every  instance  in  which  it  occurs.  Instead  of 
following  the  Hebrew,  they  have  followed  the  Greek  copy,  which  is 
itself  a  translation,  and  have  rendered  Cush  by  the  Greek  or  Latin  word 
Ethiopia.  In  Genesis  ii.,  13,  the  river  of  Gihon,  one  of  the  four 
rivers  which  issued  from  Eden,  is  said  to  encompass  the  whole  land  of 
Ethiopia.  (^Cush.)  Now  Eden  was  in  Asia,  but  by  this  translation  the 
Bible  is  maae  to  say  that  the  river  Gihon  encompasses  Ethiopia,  a  country 
in  Africa,  at  least  three  thousand  miles  from  the  sources  of  the  other 
rivers  of  Eden,  and  of  course  from  Eden  itself 

If  it  should  be  said  that  there  were  several  countries  mentioned  in 
Scripture  by  the  name  Ethiopia,  the  answer  is  that  as  hi  as  historical 
records  exist,  there  was  never  a  country  in  A.na  called  Ethiopia  by  the 
Jews  or  other  Asiatics.  It  is  a  Greek  name,  and  was  wholly  unknown 
to  the  Jews,  till  they  became  acquainted  with  the  Greeks.  The  render- 
ing of  the  word  Cush  by  Ethiopia,  which  occurs  in  several  passages,  is 
wrong ;  it  is  a  departure  from  the  original ;  a  departure  from  the  older 
versions ;  and  it  tends  to  mislead  or  perplex  the  English  reader. 

In  the  first  verse  of  Deuteronomy,  the  Israelites  are  said  to  be  over 
against  the  Red  Sea.  This  is  another  mistake,  for  the  Israelites  were 
in  the  land  of  Moab,  far.  north  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  as  Calmet  remarks, 
they  could  in  no  sense  be  said  to  be  opposite  to  that  Sea.  This  is  ano- 
ther error,  proceeding  from  the  like  cause ;  the  translators  following  the 
Greek  copy  instead  of  the  Hebrew. 

In  Acts  XII.,  4.,  the  translators  have  erred  in  rendering  the  original 
Greek  Pascha  by  the  word  Easter.  Here  they  have  deviated  from  the 
old  version,  for  in  the  Bishop's  Bible  the  word  is  correctly  rendered 
Passover,    It  was  the  Jewish  passover,  which  was  celebrated  in  the 
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days  of  the  apostles ;  and  not  EcksUr^  which  is  a  very  difierent  thing. 
As  the  passage  now  stands,  it  is  not  true. 

There  is  an  error  in  the  present  version  of  Matth.  xxiii.,  94.,  which  may 
have  been  a  misprint,  but  the  retaining  of  it  to  this  day  exhibits  in  a 
strong  light  the  torce  of  that  reverence  which  is  entertained,  not  merely 
for  the  Scriptures,  but  for  the  opinions  and  decisions  of  fallible  men. 
The  phrase,  '  to  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel'  gives  the  sense 
of  a  great  effort  to  swallow  a  gnat,  by  persons  who  could  easily  swallow 
a  camel.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  sense,  that  the  original  phrase 
of  the  evangelists  declares  that  the  gnat  is  strained  out  of  the  liquor 
drank,  and,  of  course  there  is  no  gnat  to  be  swallowed,  and  of  course  no 
effort  to  swallow  one.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  this  passage  is  correct 
in  the  old  version ;  and  still  more  remarkable  that  such  an  obvious 
mistake,  which  any  tyro  in  Greek  may  detect,  should  remain  in  our 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  uncorrected. 

These  facts  being  known  and  admitted  by  all  the  learned  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  original  languages,  how  can  we  be  justified  in 
publishing  copies  of  the  Bible,  and  distributing  them  among  all  classes 
of  people  without  correction  ?  Expositors,  indeed,  have  noticed  some 
of  these  mistakes,  particularly  the  last  mentioned;  but  others  are  passed 
by  them  with  a  slight  notice,  or  with  no  notice  at  all. 

Now  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  readers  of  the  Bible  have  no  access 
to  commentaries;  and  those  who  have  not  the  means  of  correction,  mis- 
take the  meaning  of  the  passages  in  which  such  errors  occur.  This 
truth  I  have  known  from  my  own  experience,  as  well  as  from  the 
acknowledgment  of  others. 

There  is  another  class  of  words  used  in  the  common  version,  which 
mislead  the  reader,  or  confound  him ;  these  are  the  words  whose  signi- 
fication, in  popular  use,  is  different  nmo  from  that  in  which  it  was  used 
by  the  translators.  Of  this  class  there  are  about  one  hundred  examples. 
Some  of  these  words  render  the  passages  in  which  they  occur  quite 
unintelligible  to  an  ordinary  reader.  And  what  shall  l>e  said  of  God 
speed,  a  mistake  and  a  phrase  in  which  the  sacred  name  of  the  Supreme 
Being  is  used,  though  the  phrase  is  neither  grammar  nor  sense. 

When  to  these  considerations  we  add  the  numerous  passages  in  which 
words  are  used  which  are  so  ofTensive  to  delicacy  and  to  propriety,  that 
they  cannot  be  uttered  in  company,  how  can  the  friends  of  Christianity 
object  to  a  revision  of  the  language  of  this  version  ?  It  is  said  that  if 
we  admit  any  aheration,  by  one  person,  this  will  encourage  others  to 
make  alterations.  This  is  doubtless  a  mistake.  So  &r  from  this,  the 
adoption  of  one  copy,  revised  with  care  and  judgment,  would  certainly 
prevent  the  multiplication  of  altered  copies. 

Very  few  people  are  aware  what  immense  evils  religion  has  sustamed 
from  the  mere  reverence  of  the  moderns  for  antiquity.  It  is  this  ever- 
weening  reverence  for  the  opinions  and  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers 
which  has  continued  in  the  Christian  Churches,  most  of  the  corruptions 
which  now  deform  and  debase  the  religion  of  Christ.  And  these  cor- 
ruptions are  not  confined  to  Romanism. 

The  same  reverence  attaches  men  to  the  language  of  old  writers,  and 
begets  a  reluctance  to  dismiss  from  use  not  only  in  accurate  terms,  but 
also  language  too  foul  to  be  uttered  in  decent  society. 

Innovations  should  not  be  made  for  slight  causes.  But  neither  the 
fear  of  innovation,  nor  respect  for  ancient  opinions,  systems,  or  language, 
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can  justify  us  in  adhering  to  obvious  errors.  The  great  object  of  learn- 
ing is  the  knowledge  of  trvth.  When  error  is  detected,  it  should  be 
immediately  abandoned ;  and  when  truth  is  ascertained,  not  only  expe- 
dience, but  morality  demands  that  it  should  be  revived  and  defended. 

The  preceding  remarks  and  statements  will  illustrate  the  principles 
and  rules  by  which  £  have  attempted  to  construct  my  Dictionary  and 
Grammar,  and  to  amend  the  common  version  of  the  Scriptures.  These 
principles  and  rules,  even  when  pursued  without  mistake,  do  not  correct 
all  the  anomalies  of  the  lan^age ;  but  they  reduce  the  number  very 
much,  and  thus  contribute  to  its  regularity  and  to  the  facility  of  learning 
it  An  attempt,  at  this  period,  to  render  the  English  language  perfectly 
regular,  would  undoubtedly  be  fruitless. 

The  English  language  is  the  depository  of  vast  treasures  of  science ; 
the  study  of  it  is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  literati  in  all  parts  of 
Europe ;  and  it  is  probably  destined  to  be  spoken  and  written  by  greater 
numbers  of  the  human  race  than  any  other  language.  This  view 
of  the  subject  should  repress  objections  at  the  few  alterations  made  or 
proposed  in  my  books.  The  object  is  of  vast  extent,  and  the  small  labor 
of  mtroducing  a  few  improvements  is  not  of  the  comparative  value  of 
a  straw. 

But  other  considerations  of  much  interest  enter  into  these  views  of 
the  subject.  From  the  present  state  of  missionary  efforts,  it  appears  to 
be  certain  that  Christianity,  and,  to  a  great  degree,  civilization,  are  to 
be  propagated  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  missionaries  who 
speak  the  English  langtt-age.  This  language  is  taught,  to  some  extent, 
to  converts  at  every  station  of  the  missionaries ;  and  hence  it  is  probable 
that  the  English  is  to  be,  in  some  degree,  the  language  of  Christians  in 
all  nations.  The  great  variety  of  theological  works  written  in  this 
language  render  its  propagation  expedient,  and  an  object  of  importance. 
But  the  irregularities  of  the  language,  especially  in  its  orthography, 
present  great  obstacles  to  its  acquisition  by  foreigners.  To  lessen  the 
difficulties  of  learning  the  language,  is  very  desirable,  and  an  object 
which  has  been  kept  steadily  in  view  in  all  the  improvements  proposed. 
This  object  is  attempted  by  correcting  a  few  of  the  more  palpable  mis- 
takes in  orthography,  and  bringing  under  uniform  rules  all  words  which 
are  of  like  origin  and  formation.  Rules,  which  all  writers  admit  to  be 
just,  but  which  are  generally  disregarded,  are,  in  my  elementary  books 
and  dictionary,  carried  into  effect,  throughout  the  classes  of  words  which 
they  embrace.  In  other  cases,  rules  of  uniformity  have  been  adopted, 
when  no  weighty  objection  has  operated  to  justify  exceptions. 

These  improvements  will  remove  many  of  the  difficulties  which  per- 
plex learners,  and  obstruct  the  acquisition  and  diffusion  of  the  language. 

It  is  painful  to  see  with  what  pertinacity  men  cling  to  ancient  customs, 
when  they  acknowledge  them  to  be  useless  and  inconvenient ;  with  what 
zeal  they  apologize  for  error,  when  they  admit  it  to  be  error,  and  when 
it  woula  actually  cost  less  labor  to  learn  what  is  right,  than  to  defend 
what  is  vyrong. 

That  the  language  should  be  reduced  to  a  more  regular  form,  and 
particularly  in  its  orthography,  is  the  desire  of  all  the  lovers  of  science 
and  truth ;  but  experience  proves  that  this  object  cannot  be  effected  until 
the  authority  of  men  shall  submit  to  the  authority  of  principles. 

By  researches  into  the  history  and  principles  of  the  language,  I  have 
attempted  to  ascertain  what  is  genuine  English,  and  what  is  error  and 
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corruption ;  and,  by  moderate  reform,  to  rectify  what  is  clearljr  wrong, 
and  reduce  to  narrower  limits  the  disorder  which  characterizes  its  oitho- 
graphy  and  construction.  I  have  also  attempted  to  purify  the  common 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  from  obsolete  and  ungrammatical  words, 
and  from  such  words  and  phrases  as  would  exclude  from  our  dwellings 
any  other  book  than  the  Bible.  If  no  success  shall  result  from  my 
labors,  it  is  probable  that  no  similar  efforts  will  hereafter  be  made;  and 
while  other  improvements  shall  honor  the  enterprise,  increase  the  wealth, 
and  elevate  the  character  of  our  citizens,  while  they  multiply  the  enjoy- 
ments of  society,  the  lanouaoe,  the  instrument  of  all  other  improve- 
ments, will  be  left  disfigured  by  its  deformities,  a  standing  reproach  to 
the  literary  reputation  and  taste  of  the  age. 


THE  SUN. 


*  Morr  glorioui  orb!  —  thou  wart  a  wonUp  arc 
Tba  myatary  of  thy  amkinf  wm  reraelad.' 

The  warm  sprinff  sun !  through  parted  doudi 

It  looks  upon  the  awakening  earth : 
Spreads  on  the  trees  their  leafy  shrouds, 

And  brings  the  hosta  of  blossoms  forth ; 
Calls  out  the  young  birds'  fairy  mirth, 

Gilds  the  warm  tears  of  passing  showers, 
And  bkis  us  quit  the  fereriali  hearth. 

To  look  on  troopa  of  opening  flowen. 

The  summer  sun !  how  sweet  it  in, 

When  the  last  fragile  Bpring-¥nreath  lades, 
To  mark  how,  'neam  his  gk>winff  kiss, 

Flowers  bloom,  of  e'en  more  nowing  shades ! 
Then  will  we  seek  the  forest  glades, 

And  lie  beneath  their  leafy  dome, 
Until  the  twilight  gloom  pervade^ 

And  the  young  moon's  lamp  lights  us  home. 

The  summer  sun  I  at  eventide, 

After  a  day  of  tempest  stir, 
While  the  dark  storm  is  scattered  wide, 

What  golden  smiles  does  he  confiar ! 
How  rides  he  like  a  conqueror. 

Amid  his  legion  of  bright  clouds ; 
While,  like  a  peaceful  messenger. 

The  evening  star  breaks  through  their  crowds! 

The  autumn  sun !  how  rich  and  blight 

It  falls  upon  the  dving  tree, 
Tinges  the  grape  with  gem-like  light, 

^d  wakes  the  sound  of  revelrv ; 
Laughs  down  upon  the  reaper's  glee^ 

And  ripens  all  the  golden  sheaves, 
As  if  one  feast  of  earth  must  be^ 

Ere  o'er  past  days  the  cold  wmd  grieves. 

The  winter  sun !  how  short  its  stay  — 

What  feeble  light  its  beamings  mng ! 
Yet  know  we,  when  it  sinks  away, 

It  rises  on  a  land  of  spring ! 
And  thus  to  happier  climes  snail  wing 

The  tpirii  when  life's  task  is  done, 
And  thus  a  lesson  thou  canst  bring 

To  weary  hearts,  thou  wintry  sun !  If.  A.  B. 
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THE  FRENCH  MIND  IN  RELATION  TO  CHRISTIANITY. 

ST  EST.  CALTm  COLTON ,  AUTHOE  Of   *  rOOE  TBAES  W  GEBAT  BEITAIH.' 

It  is  true,  that  the  French  are  generally  infidels;  but  it  is  not 
tme,  that  their  infidelity  is  of  the  same  character  as  it  was  half  a 
century  afo,  and  for  a  tew  years  subsequent  to  the  revolution  of  1789. 
Whmi  Christianity  was  overthrown,  in  company  with  the  Bourbon 
dynasty,  it  was  the  result  of  a  disgust  and  deep-rooted  enmity,  imbibed  and 
long-cherished  in  the  strongest  minds,  and  generally  diffuscMl  among  the 
people,  against  what  were  justly  esteemed  to  be  the  arrogaace  and  enor- 
mities of  the  Romish  Church.  At  that  time,  infidelity  bore  the  character  of 
hatred,  and  even  of  malice ;  there  was  feeling  and  passion  in  it ;  it  was 
bitter  enough  to  gnash  its  teeth  on  its  prostrate  victims.  '  Down  with 
the  Gralilean !'  was  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  and  so  effectual  and  great 
has  been  its  work  of  devastation,  that  out  of  a  priesthood,  numbering 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  only  about  forty  thousand  remain  to 
represent  the  Roman  religion  in  France,  and  to  administer  its  ordinances. 
And  this  residue,  indeed,  if  it  were  pufe,  and  in  all  respects  competent, 
might  be  deemed  a  very  tolerable  supply  for  a  population  of  thirty- 
three  millions. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel,  that  there  was  some  apology  for  this  bitter 
and  energetic  spirit  of  infidelity ;  that  it  was  naturally  and  justly  pro- 
voked; mat  as  mind  awakened,  expanded,  and  asserted  its  right  of 
thinking,  it  should  fall  off  into  such  a  fearful  revulsion  from  the  foith, 
which  was  then  required  in  the  prevalent  and  established  forms  of 
Christianity.  Such  was  the  natural  consequences  of  a  religion  so  cor- 
rupt. Christianity  has  paid  dearly  for  its  perversions  and  superstitions, 
and  is  still  working  out  its  atonement  in  the  minds  of  men  over  the 
foce  of  the  earth.  Of  course  I  speak  of  a  nominal  Christianity,  and 
not  of  its  pure  and  original  forms.  The  latter  are  in  no  wise  responsible 
for  the  abuses  committed  by  men,  although  they  are  doomed  to  suffer 
on  these  accounts. 

This  work  of  atonement  in  France  has  been  effectual.  Christianity, 
despised,  hated,  persecuted,  trampled  under  foot,  and  violated  in  every 
form,  has  come  to  be  a  religion  that  is  simply  despised  —  more  properly, 
perhaps,  a  religion  without  respect — resting  under  a  contempt  that  is 
merely  negative,  and  without  emotion.  It  may  be  characterized  as  an 
infidelity  of  hidifference.  The  French  people,  as  a  body  —  all  who 
think  —  care  nothing  about  Christianity.  The  time  has  gone  by  when 
they  have  any  reason  to  fear  from  it,  because  it  has  lost  all  political 
influence;  and  politics  in  Paris  —  and  Paris  is  France  —  are  every 
thing.  Politics  and  philosophy  are  the  religion  of  the  thinking  mind 
of  France.  *  Christianity  ?  eh  !'  says  the  Frenchman,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  if  it  happens  to  be  named  in  his  hearing,  and  he  passes  on. 

The  French  mind  is  eminently  philosophical ;  and  any  thing  that  can 
be  proved  to  be  philosophical,  will  secure  its  deference.  Frenchmen, 
for  the  most  part,  have  been  accustomed  for  an  age  to  take  it  for  granted, 
without  examination,  that  there  is  no  philosophy  in  Christianity ;  and 
hence  they  have  no  respect  for  it.  It  has  not,  during  this  perioa,  chal- 
lenged their  attention  by  any  suitable  and  commanding  exhibitions  of 
its  rationale.     It  has  been  alike  banished  from  their  literature,  and 
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excluded  from  their  lecture-rooms,  at  the  same  time  that  the  writniga 
of  Voltaire  and  his  coadjutors,  together  with  the  filth  of  myriads  df 
more  vulgar  and  equally  debased  spirits,  have  continued  to  poison  and 
corrupt  the  public  mmd.  The  difl^ultv  is,  the  want  of  a  redeeming 
spirit,  or  of  an  adequate  amount  of  such  a  spirit  There  is  no  want  of 
candor  in  the  French  mind,  at  this  period,  even  toward  the  claims  of 
Christianity.  In  my  judgment,  the  French  would  listen  as  candidly  to 
an  able  lecture  on  the  rationale  of  Christianity,  as  to  any  topic  in  phi- 
losophy that  could  be  named.  Their  mind  lies  in  abeyance  to  its 
claims;  it  only  requires  to  be  properly  and  adequately  challenged. 
There  is  no  department  of  philosopny  that  opens,  at  this  moment,  in 
those  regions  of  human  intellect,  so  wide  and  hopeful  a  field  —  a  field 
where  all  traces  of  the  footsteps  of  man  are  almost  entirely  efiaced  —  aa 
the  philosophy  of  Christianity.  In  religion,  the  French  mind  is  a 
complete  waste  —  a  desolation.  Yet  there  is  a  deep  soil  there — rich, 
exuberant,  and  open  to  receive  the  seeds  of  pure  Christianity. 

As  a  proof  of  this  favorable  disposition,  I  would  take  leave  to  cite  an 
interesting  statement  of  facts,  which  came  under  my  notice  while  in 
Paris,  in  1833.  The  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  as  is  well  known, 
have  their  missionary  societies  —  societies  for  the  improvement  of  the 
human  race  by  the  dissemination  of  Christianity  —  not  to  speak  of  the 
higher  object  of  the  salvation  of  souls.  French  infidelity,  in  its  poverty, 
ccmnot  of  course  act  under  the  high  and  all-commandin&^  motives  of 
Christianity ;  but  nevertheless,  sympathizing  somewhat  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  actuated  by  the  characteristic  chivalry  of  the  nation,  it 
has  devised  an  institution,  of  an  enlarged  scope,  for  the  benefit  of  man ; 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  its  aspirations,  which  might  seem  almost  ridiculous 
to  be  named,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  attempt  at  the  highest 
possible  aim  it  could  attain  unto.  I  refer  to  La  Societe  de  la  CivUiza' 
iion,  Alas  I  what  a  fall  was  that,  for  want  of  the  more  noble  and  the 
all-inspiring  motives  of  Christianity  I  But  yet  it  was  something  — 
it  was  a  pretension ;  it  was  an  ostensible  aim  to  promote  the  good  of 
the  human  family,  on  an  enlarged  scale,  irrespective  of  kindred  or 
nation.  So  far,  well,  however  inefficient  the  materials  of  the  organization. 
Of  course  they  must  do  something  to  demonstrate  the  vitality  of  the 
institution ;  and  I  am  not  informed  whether  they  have  ever  yet  done 
any  more  than  to  hear  lectures  on  the  best  modes  of  promoting  civili- 
zation in  the  world,  and  publishing  a  journal  of  their  proceedings,  and 
of  other  matters  pertinent  to  their  object,  once  or  twice  a  month.  Thus 
much  they  were  doing  in  1833,  and  some  copies  of  the  journal  were 
put  into  my  hand  by  one  of  their  lecturers,  which  are  now  in  my 
possession. 

This  gentleman  explained  to  me  the  character,  object,  and  doings  of 
the  society,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  its  patrons  and  members  were 
respectable  —  that  they  were  accustomed  to  admit  volunteer  lecturers, 
when  approved  by  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose — that  the 
lectures  were  generally  well  attendea — this  accident,  of  course,  depend- 
ing on  the  popularity  of  the  lecturer  —  and  that  the  substance  of  these 
lectures  was  reported  in  the  journal,  as  appears  from  the  numbers  in 
my  possession.  It  also  appears  from  these  copies,  that  when  the  lectu- 
rer nad  closed,  the  audience  were  at  liberty  to  question  him  on  the  spot, 
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to  isk  explanatioDS,  to  arraign  his  doctrine  or  positions,  etc.,  and  that 
the  questions  and  answers  were  also  reported. 

It  was  somewhat  a  marvel  in  Paris,  especially  with  the  members  of 
this  society,  when  a  lecturer  Tolunteerea  to  discuss  before  them  the 
TiUumaU  of  Christianity,  involving  its  merits  and  claims.  They  were 
astonished  at  his  presumption;  but  as  his  respectability  and  talents 
were  satisfactory  to  the  committee,  and  other  topics  pertinent  to  their 
driect  had  become  well  nigh  exhausted,  it  was  resolved  to  hear  what 
this  '  babbler*  might  have  to  say  —  at  least  to  let  him  try,  and  see  if  he 
could  command  an  audience.  Curiosity  was  enough  to  secure  him  an 
audience  for  the  first  lecture,  and  an  unusually  full  one.  Feeling  the 
importance  of  the  first  impression,  and  fired  with  Christian  zeiu,  he 
made  an  effort,  and  it  was  successful  At  first  he  was  listened  to  with 
attention ;  next  he  was  cheered,  and  cheered  repeatedly ;  and  in  the 
end  was  saluted  with  plaudits.  The  wags,  however,  attempted  to  em- 
barrass him  with  questions.  For  these  he  was  prepared  with  unhesi- 
tating replies,  which  greatly  enhanced  the  applause  and  credit  he  had 
earned  by  the  lecture.  The  announcement  of  the  second  lecture  was 
received  with  cheers,  and  the  audience  retired. 

*  Come,'  said  those  who  were  present  at  the  first  hearing,  addressing 
their  friends,  '  here  is  a  fellow  who  says  there  is  philosophy  in  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  really,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  first  lecture,  he  seems  to 
have  some  tact  in  the  proof  Come,  go  and  hear  him.'  The  second 
lecture  was  crowded,  and  they  were  crowded  through  the  course  —  I 
do  not  remember  the  number.  Studied  and  vigorous  efforts  were  made 
to  embarrass  the  lecturer  by  questions  at  the  close,  but  he  was  always 
triumphant,  as  he  understood  his  ground,  and  his  adversaries  were  ig- 
norant. They  brought  out  the  usual  cant  of  infidelity,  though  in  that 
they  were  not  very  well  skilled  ;  but  of  the  argument  for  Christianity 
they  knew  nothing,  till  they  were  surprised  by  the  brilliancy  and 
force  of  these  lectures.  They  were  sustained  throughout  with  unequi- 
focal  marks  of  approbation,  and  what  is  most  gratifying  of  all,  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  course  was  called  for,  to  be  entered  upon  without 
delay,  and  was  even  better  attended  than  the  first,  and  equally  well  sus- 
tained.    Of  the  history  of  this  institution,  since,  I  know  nothing. 

I  think  it  fair  to  talce  these  facts  —  which  I  received  from  a  credible 
witness,  who  gave  me  several  numbers  of  the  journal  which  reported 
these  lectures  —  as  proof  in  point,  and  conclusive  proof,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
of  the  position  I  feel  warranted  to  assume  in  regard  to  the  general 
state  of  the  French  mind  toward  Christianity,  viz.,  that  it  lies  in  abey- 
ance to  the  claims  of  Christianity,  and  requires  only  a  proper  and 
adequate  instrumentality,  to  call  forth  and  enlist  the  intellectual  and 
moral  energies  of  that  interesting  and  influential  nation,  in  the  cause 
of  evangelizing  the  world. 

How,  when,  and  where  that  instrumentality  shall  be  raised  up  and 
brought  into  action  in  that  field,  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  wise  enough  to 
determine;  I  only  speak  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  present  and 
actual  state  of  the  French  mind  on  this  momentous  subject.  That 
Christianity  has  been  wrecked  there,  is  certain ;  that  the  temper  of  the 
French  people  toward  Christianity  has  been  undergoing  gradual  and 
constant  modifications,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  till  it  has  arrived 
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at  the  state  of  a  philoBophical  indifierence,  and  con8e<|uently  a  moit  en- 
couraging and  hopeful  state,  I  think  is  equally  certain. 

Ab  to  the  question  where  this  instrumentality  is  to  be  raised  up,  I 
might  say  a  word.  It  must,  for  the  most  part,  be  found  on  French 
territory.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  settled  principle  of  modem  Christian  mis- 
sions among  heathen,  that  the  heathen  themselves,  after  a  sufficient 
number  of  them  shall  have  been  converted,  must  be  educated  for  the 
ministry  of  Christianity ;  and  that  little  progress  can  be  made  in  the 
great  work  of  converting  the  world,  till  the  more  advantafifeous  and 
indispensable  influence  of  natives  can  be  brought  into  action.  The 
same  principle  is  applicable  to  the  case  before  us,  and  to  all  cases  of  the 
kind.  France  must  regenerate  herself  The  kind  and  fraternal  rela- 
tions of  France  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  may  doubt- 
less be  made  available  for  the  interchange  of  sympathy,  and  for  mutual 
counsel  among  Christians  of  these  three  several  nations.  The  &r- 
ahead  position,  in  this  particular,  of  our  own  country  and  of  England, 
having  never  been  thrown  back  by  such  a  sad  catastrophe,  and  having 
been  all  the  w^hile  advancing,  gives  us  and  Christians  of  our  father  land 
a  preeminence  in  the  wisdom  of  experience ;  and  while  English  litera- 
ture is  replete  and  triumphant  in  its  furniture,  adapted  to  this  end,  the 
literature  of  France  is  almost  as  sterile  as  the  desert,  beside  being 
thoroughly  pervaded  and  highly  charged  with  a  leaven  of  an  oppO" 
site  tendency.  In  mutual  counsel  and  sympathy,  much  may  be 
accomplished  —  beyond  that,  little;  for  the  pride  of  a  people,  espe- 
cially of  a  civilized  and  highly  cultivated,  and  nominally  Christian 
nation,  may  easily  be  touched  by  the  gratuitous  offer  of  foreign  aid  for 
their  moral  or  religious  benefit.  Adx-ances  of  this  kind  toward  France, 
from  among  ourselves,  should  be  made  with  great  reserve,  caution,  and 
modesty ;  else  our  influence  would  soon  be  at  an  end.  Imprudent  men, 
on  such  an  errand,  would  do  great  harm.  It  is  known  that  j  some  modes 
of  moral  and  religious  reformation  among  ourselves  have  been  put 
forward  with  pretensions  of  superiority  over  those  employed  in  Great 
Britain ;  and  I  have  noticed  with  what  scrutiny  they  have  been  exam- 
ined, and  with  what  jealousy  they  have  been  looked  upon  in  that  quar- 
ter, when  they  have  come  as  if  recommended  by  our  superior  wisdom. 
This  is  natural ;  and  such  facts  are  instructive. 

But  still  one  community  may  be  beneficial  to  another  in  the  use  of 
discreet  and  well  advised  measures ;  and  so  may  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  assist  France  in  recovering  her  moral  position  in  the  so- 
ciety of  Christian  nations.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  understood  that  I  am 
speaking  of  government  transactions ;  but  of  that  intercourse  and  of 
tnose  offices  between  Christian  and  benevolent  individuals  and  associa- 
tions, concerted  and  maintained  for  the  advancement  of  the  best  interests 
of  society,  which  so  eminently  characterize  the  age. 

This  subject  rises  to  a  momentous  importance,  and  presents  itself  with 
thrilling  interest,  when  the  moral  position  of  France,  in  relation  to  con- 
tinental Europe,  is  taken  into  view.  A  single  glance,  in  this  liffbt,  will 
show,  first,  that  in  the  history  of  the  past,  France,  in  less  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, has  revolutionized  Europe  in  its  social  condition  ;  and  next,  that,  in 
all  human  probability,  she  is  destined  to  maintain  a  leading  influence  in 
future.    Clearly,  then,  if  her  morality  cannot  be  re-constructed  and  formed 
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on  the  principles  of  genuine  Christianity,  her  social  amy  can  be  no 
other  than  disastrous. 

I  confess  I  have  a  high  respect  for  the  French  character,  in  manr  of 
its  features.  I  like  the  quick  and  lively  susceplihility  of  their  tempera- 
ment :  but  could  wish  to  see  it  chastened  and  controlled  bv  sound  princi- 
ple. 1  am  pleased  with  their  candor  and  general  frankness :  hot  an 
increased  infusion  of  the  ingredient  of  heany  benevolence  woald  be  an 
obvious  improvement.  Their  vivacity  is  certainly  charming:  but  if  it 
were  attempered  with  a  little  spice  of  sobrietv,  it  would  be  more  whole- 
some. Their  manners  are  captivating,  but  lack  the  power  of  winning 
entire  con ndence,  because  they  have  the  appearance  of  wanting  a  perfect 
sincerity.  Their  social  feelings  play  around  the  heart  and  insinuate 
into  tivor :  but  then,  like  the  humming  bird,  their  sudden  departure 
and  rapid  dight  toward  otherobjects.  leave  the  impression  of  fickleneaa. 
The  love  and  pursuit  of  philosophy,  in  minds  of  a  higher  order,  ou^ht 
to  make  them  the  tirst  and  greatest  of  men  :  but  the  many  vices  to  which 
they  are  tempted  and  addicted,  in  their  corrup-t  state  of  society,  too  often 
rob  them  cf  respect  They  are  elc-vji^er*:  in  conversation,  in  the  forum, 
and  in  the  senate :  bu:  it  is  mere  in  imagrinaiion  a&i  intellect  than  in  the 
sway  cf  moral  virtue.  They  are,  in  she  it  a  people  of  high  cultivation 
and  captivating  accomplishmeijts :  thev  have  moral  courage,  and  a  quick 
and  acdve  determination :  they  have  aH  :hee'.emec;s  of  :he  highest  order 
of  character,  and  ci  the  best  sai:e  of  sociecy.  bu:  i^^  —  and  wan  tine  that, 
thev  can  never  be  happy,  and  can  never  exercise  a  rcod  influence  on  the 
world.  They  want  ihe  subduing,  the  chastening.  :he  ccntroUine  aeencv 
\>z  Christian  principle. 

It  is  su5cien:ly  evident  :ha:  the  same  srirlt  which  overthrew  Catho- 
lic Chriscar.::y  in  France,  is  undenninmj  she  scime  religion  throueh- 
ou:  the  Ca:h?Iio  c.-^untrit's  .^:*  Europe.  There  is  n?  escaping  this  doom. 
Exireces  b^ires  each  ether  A  c:Tr.;pc  Chriscianiry  bihe  parent  and 
the  crai.e  r:'  ieisc:  —  of  itr.eisr.:  1::  the  b«:scr:i  ::":he  Church  that  has 
rbrsakes  Oc^i  lie*  c.-'ilei  a  s^rrent  that  »":i<  rczn  ::"  her.  and  is  nour- 
ished by  5?e\:'-a«:  up:n  b.er  viu^.s  —  iha:  will  ccr:^  :-:r:h  to  spread  con- 
seem^:  .^a  rc-unithe  w^rli  an-i  :i:as«:  i'^  urLsatun:  rar«ito»n  of  beinir. 
This  s>?\::acle  is  al^rj.iy  re^^'^-pj:  t^  re  iev^ljpec  ir.  the  western 
per.:c**^li.  «E:i:i  *r.i  Vesuvius  are  rcc  r:.:re  rr«-^ar:  wish  fires  tK^if 
sius:  hav^f  an  issue,  than  -s  th-e  u*.?ra.I  w:rli  tha:  lies  u  :be:r  base,  and 
exteais  S?Y.^r.-i  th::-  Air*.  But  tie  ^.^:i  wil  :«•  25  r:u*:i  riicre  rapid 
than  -.r:  Frar.:?*.  j^s  the  :r.,^vtT.:e:"::s  .*:  SLv:err  iji  ih-f<e  ii^-?  are  q'uicker 
than  thcv  >v?:v  drrr  vears  ac-*- 

N:r.heTT:  Eu-:pe.  .r.  t'^^s  s\:e  c:*  Kv.S5*::.«,  is  ""..1:  :f  ihrocht  and 
:h ."u i hts  ■: :*  ttvvo : ;v.  T r,^- -y  ?  :v:  c  .:•; c : h  v c  "he*  isrt ::t::>rcs  of  hieh 
and  r-oc-le  7'Urrci^*  t*:"v»:  >\iv  Sv    "vu«.:.:vl   therr?     w!iDci  are  nour- 


i;shed  Vv  its  l::cr;*v;":\\  **v.  .'rjir-vV.  **'.  "^  ha.-ai*  *vhjci  ;he  in&nt 
inbtbe*  :r,"cn  i:^  rt.'rVT  *  >-\mvc.  a- v.  ■  v  ;.  ;u:h  .■a:::r.n:*s  frrc  die  whis- 
^rs    ::*  hts  "tit^^T  <  jvv-v'*:  li^^^^v^      t-  -^s  .-.-^  tiree  vrennries  since 

The  "vl:^vr.  ."'K  :^a  <  -v^.-  "*.  *it''*^r  <\  :^vi-.  :Vac  ct  Rome,  and 
ror  'j^i  wusi:r.  ';>":S.^7«!^  :-w  ,v<  ^  vt.;*;?^"*!  c>^  Rtaeta.  notvith- 
30,':.:Tnjr  all  sQn'  ^*<  .>cTv>:>xi.  <  5f  r*  a  ^tvu-:  ev«xc  a  iitmt  imc0g- 
«i:j.     Sae  bs»  Icc.c  crvscr,r.>i  :>^i*  isrvcc  ci  aa:  eak^cmi&i  sciar  henr. 
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tenantmgfan  iceberg  of  the  northern  regional  growling  on  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  threatening  a  descent  She  is  a  colossal  power,  with 
such  a  strange  mixture  of  civilization  and  barbarism,  that  one  can 
hardly  tell  which  are  the  predominant  elements,  or  what  her  hordes 
might  do,  if  let  forth  upon  tne  world. 

Our  hope  for  Europe  is  in  that  high  Providence,  who  '  makes  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  and  causeth  the  remainder  thereof  to  lie 
restrained.' 


THE   HILLS. 


'  HioH  mountaina  are  a  fbelinf .'  —  Byeon. 


Thk  hills !—  the  '  everlasting  hilli !' 

How  peerlessly  they  rise, 
Like  Elarth's  gigantic  sentinels 

Discoursing  m  the  skies. 
Hail  I  Nature^s  storm-proof  fortresses, 

Bv  Freedom's  children  trod ; 
Hail !  ye  invulnerable  walls  — 

The  masonry  of  God  I 

When  the  dismantled  p3rramids 

Shall  blend  with  desert  dust 
When  every  temple  *  made  witn  hands' 

Is  faithless  to  its  trust, 
Ye  shall  not  stoop  your  Titan  crests  — 

Magnificent  as  now ! 
Till  your  almighty  architect 

In  thunder  bids  you  bow  ! 

I  love  ye  in  your  quietude, 

When  o'er  a  silent  world, 
Mom's  silvery  mists  entwine  your  peaks. 

Like  banners  lightly  furled : 
Nor  less,  when  throned  on  blackest  clouds 

That  round  ve  roll  and  veer, 
The  storm-goa  pours  his  thunder- trump. 

And  burls  his  lightning  spear! 

I  love  the  torrents  strong  and  fierce 

That  to  the  plain  ye  fling, 
Which  gentle  flow'rs  drink  at  their  goal, 

And  eagles  at  their  spring. 
And,  when  arrested  in  their  speed 

By  winter's  wand  of  frost, 
The  brilliant  and  fantastic  forms 

In  which  their  waves  are  tossed. 

I  love,  upon  the  breexeless  lake. 

To  see  your  shadows  sleep. 
While  slowly  sails  the  crestea  swan 

Above  each  mirror'd  steep : 
I  love  your  shapes  precipitous. 

Bare,  desolate,  and  grand, 
That  stand  far  out  in  ocean, 

Like  pilgrims  from  the  land ! 
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ODDS    AND    ENDS. 

PIOM    TRS     POBT    POLIO    OF    A     ¥  tUV  Y '  A'LIV  EM, 


NUMBER  r  OUR. 


Ons  of  the  results  of  the  newspaper-paracfraph  and  magazine-wri- 
ting mania,  which  characterizes  the  universal-diffusion-of-useful-know- 
ledge-age  in  which  we  live,  is,  that  a  modest  man  can  no  lonc^er  remain 
in  private  life.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  we  the  people  of  these 
United  States  are  all  becoming  public  characters  —  not  alone,  be  it 
understood,  in  our  sovereign  capacity,  as  the  rulers  of  the  land,  but  in 
our  several  and  individual  condition  as  the  people  thereof.  Every  other 
man  we  meet  is  a  pamphleteer,  or  a  man  of  letters ;  and  for  the  want  of 
a  better  subject  for  the  exercise  of  his  pen,  his  retiring  and  quiet  neigh- 
bor is  dished  up  for  the  public  palate.  Things  have,  inde^,  come  to 
such  a  pass,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  an  individual  to  step  out  of  the 
beaten  track  of  life,  or  lift  his  head  above  the  common  level  of  hu- 
manity. One  cannot  even  eat  potatoes  with  a  knife,  without  attaining 
a  painful  and  unenviable  notoriety.  We  cannot  act  from  impulse,  or 
even  perform  a  good  action,  if  the  thing  is  unusual,  without  the  same 
provoking  exposure. 

A  friend  of  mine,  the  other  day,  rescued  a  boy  from  drowning,  and 
what  was  his  reward  ?  Why,  they  eulogized  him  in  the  penny  papers, 
and  wrote  and  published  a  doggrel  poem  to  his  praise  !  Unfortunate 
and  injured  man !  Little  did  he  think,  when  he  plunged  in,  and 
snatched  the  miniature  edition  of  humanity  from  the  water,  and 
handed  him  to  his  mother,  that  he  was  doing  an  act  which  would  place 
his  name  in  the  *  Transcript,'  between  a  police  report  and  a  '  shocking 
occurrence  ;*  that  he  would  be  immortalized  by  the  '  Herald,'  warmed 
in  the  *  Sun,'  reflected  in  the  *  Mirror,'  and  that '  The  Star,'  with  its 
pale  and  silver  rays,  would  shed  a  glorious  lustre  around  his  sweetly- 
sounding  cognomen  of —  Jonah  Bangs ! 

I  can  remember  the  time  when  I  was  in  a  state  of  gentle  agitation 
all  day,  from  having  seen  my  name  in  print  among  those  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  who  had  neglected  to  call  at  the  post-office  for  their  letters ;  but 
this  morning,  with  the  most  perfect  nonchalance^  I  read  in  one  of  the 
little  diumals,  while  I  sipped  my  coflee,  an  invitation  from  my  shoe- 
maker, addressed  to  me,  with  my  name  and  additions  at  full  length,  to 
the  purport  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  have  me  call  and  pay  him  seven 
shillings  for  soleing  my  boots.  This  I  considered  rather  personal.  In- 
deed, it  seemed  to  me  like  an  imputation  upon  my  character,  inasmuch 
as  my  neighbors  might  be  induced,  from  a  perusal  of  the  missive,  to 
believe  that  I  did  not  pay  my  just  debts.  But  public  commendation 
has  been  quite  as  annoying  to  me  as  public  censure.  A  poor  woman 
sometime  since  presented  me  a  begging  petition,  when  I  was  particularly 
engaged.  Not  having  time  to  rewl  it,  and  wishing  to  get  rid  of  her,  I 
handed  her  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  and  told  her  to  be  gone.  What  was 
my  surprise,  a  few  days  afterward,  on  picking  up  a  penny  paper,  to 
find  the  following  article : 

*  LuBiAL. — We  understand  that  the  unfortunate  Mrt.  C ,  of  Orange  county, 

who  has  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  pecuniary  distress,  in  consequence  of  tbe 
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death  of  her  churning-dog,  from  a  fractured  limb,  has  been  enabled,  by  the  kind  libe- 
rality of  our  citizens,  to  purchase  another  dog,  and  resume  her  business.  This  happjr 
retult  has  been  mainly  brought  about  by  the  active  charity  and  humane  exertions 
qf  ^— ,  Esq.,  one  of  our  most  Uberal  and  enlightened  citizens.* 


It  was  on  the  morning  of  one  of  the  coldest  days  of  the  late  cold 
winter,  that  I  *  fixed'  myself  in  the  ninth  and  last  seat  of  the  sleigh 
bound  to  the  capital  of  the  *  Empire  State.'  As  the  vehicle  moved 
away  from  the  stage-ofEce,  I  proceeded,  as  is  my  custom  on  entering  a 
new  society,  to  scrutinize  my  fellow-passengers,  and  to  form  some  esti- 
mate of  their  characters  and  quality. 

The  first  person  who  attracted  my  attention  was  an  auctioneer,  who 
I  soon  learned  was  going  up  to  see  the  governor,  and  set  his  commis- 
sion renewed.  His  was  a  familiar  face,  and  a  well-known  voice. 
Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  times,  during  my  hurried  walks  down 
Broadway,  have  I  heard  the  latter,  at  first  faintly  in  the  distance,  and 
then  increasing  in  sound,  and  volume,  and  strength,  as  I  approached  his 
little  shop,  until  at  length,  as  I  reached  it,  the  loud  and  discordant  peal 
would  almost  split  my  ears  ;  and  then  again  as  I  hastened  on,  it  would 
die  away,  gradually  growing  softer  and  fainter,  until  it  hecame  lost  in 
the  other  street  sounds.  He  was  somewhat  of  a  character,  and  in  his 
way  had  made  much  noise  in  the  world;  but  like  a  church-bell  calling 
the  ungodly  to  prayers,  his  was  often  *  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothin|f,' 
ttod  producing  notning.  OAen  when  I  have  heard  his  voice  in  the  dis- 
tance, have  I  been  surprised  at  the  energy  with  which  he  appeared  to 

•cry,'  and  thought  to  myself,  * must  be  doing  a  great  business  to-day.' 

As  I  approached  so  as  to  distinguish  words,  I  could  hear  him  rattle  off: 
*Ck)ing  —  going  —  thirty-nine  dollars  bid;  just  a-going  for  thirty-nine, 
forty  —  forty  —  forty  dollars  bid — just  a  going  for  forty  dollars; 
last  call,  gentlemen  —  last  call  I  Once  —  twice — gone  /'  Whack, , 
whack  !  would  go  his  hammer,  and  as  I  reached  his  door,  expecting  to 
aee  it  crowded  with  eafi[^er  purchasers,  I  would  find  him  all  alone,  en- 
gaged in  what  he  calledf  •  crying  together  an  audience.' 

It  was  rather  dangerous  opening  one's  mouth  in  his  shop,  for  at  the 
least  movement  of  the  lips,  he  would  be  sure  to  strike  off  something; 
and  no  matter  what  sum  was  bid,  the  poor  buyer  would  invariably  get 
'  a  hard  bargain.' 

I  remember  having  once  paused  at  his  store,  just  as  he  had  produced 
to  the  eyes  of  his  admiring  auditory  a  mahogany  work-box,  about  six 
inches  square.  *  Here,  gentlemen,'  he  exclaimed,  *  is  a  lot  of  goods, 
consisting  of  the  personal  ornaments  of  a  gentleman  and  lady  who, 
having  been  lately  reduced  from  the  greatest  opulence  to  extreme  poverty, 
have  been  obliged  to  pledge  them  for  the  trifiing  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  dollars.  Here,'  holding  up  a  paper,  '  is  the  invoice.'  After 
this  peroration,  he  proceeded  to  open  the  box.  The  first  article  he  dis- 
played, was  what  appeared  to  be  a  splendid  gold  watch  and  chain ;  next 
followed  an  elegant  opera-glass,  then  two  pair  of  car-rings,  three  breast- 
pins, seven  finger-rings,  of  various  descriptions,  a  gold  pencil-case,  two 
silk  purses,  a  silver  cigar-tube  and  tooth-pick,  and  other  smaller  matters, 
as  the  auctioneer  himself  expressed  it,  *  too  numerous  to  mention.'  *  Now, 
gentlemen,'  said  he,  *the  one  that  speaks  first,  shall  have  the  set  for 
a  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.'  All  were  silent.  'Who'll  give  a  hun- 
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dred  and  seventy  9  What  1  none  9  A  hundred  and  sixty-five,  thai ;  will 
none  give  a  hundred  and  sixty-five  ?  Take  them,  then,  for  what  they 
were  pledged.'  No  one  seemed  disposed  to  avail  himself  of  this  privilege. 
Will  none  give  a  hundred  and  sixty  V  asked  the  auctioneer,  with  a  lcx>k 
of  extreme  astonishment  *  Well,  then,  a  hundred  and  fifty-five — a  hun- 
dred and  fifty — a  hundred  and  forty — a  hundred  and  thirty — a  hundred 
and  twenty  — a  hundred  and  ten — a  hundred  — ninety '  In  this  manner 
he  went  dbwn,  diminishing  the  sum  by  ten  dollars,  at  every  call,  until  it 
was  reduced  as  low  as  thirty  dollars.  At  this  moment,  I  opened  my 
mouth  to  say  to  a  gentleman  who  stood  near  me  that  I  thought  the  things 
could  not  be  worth  less  than  that  sura.     No  sooner  did  I  stir  my  lips* 

than    the  functionary  exclaimed,  *  Gone !    Mr. ,  thirty  dollars  !*   I 

observed  to  him  that  I  did  not  intend  to  bid  upon  the  property,  but  that 
if  he  was  disposed  to  relinquish  me  the  articles  for  the  sum  named^  I 
should  not  object.  *  Oh/  was  his  reply,  *  we  always  go  upon  honor,  and 
according  to  the  strict  rules  of  business,  here.  The  things  were  to  be 
sold  without  reserve,  and  although  we  have  disposed  of  them  for  a  sum 
immensely  below  their  value,  yet  as  they  were  struck  off  to  you,  you 
can  take  them.'  I  paid  the  thirty  dollars,  and  placing  the  box,  with  its 
contents,  under  my  arm,  took  it  home.  How  shall  I  describe  my  pur- 
chase ?  The  watch  which,  in  the  masterly  and  quick-moving  hanas  of 
the  auctioneer,  absolutely  dazzled  the  spectator  with  its  brilliancy,  when 
I  leisurely  examined  it,  I  found  to  be  a  newly-furbished  pinch-beck 
with  *  a  chain  to  correspond.'  The  tortoise-shell  sides  of  the  opera  glaas, 
on  closer  scrutiny,  changed  to  horn,  the  golden  ornaments  on  it  to  brass, 
and  the  glasses  in  it  had  once  formed  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  a  glazier. 
Of  the  breast-pin  and  rings  I  need  not  speak;  but,  after  remarking  that 
they  did  not  shame  the  company  they  were  in,  will  leave  them,  with  the 
other  articles,  for  the  imagination  of  my  readers  to  'body  forth.' 


But  enough  of  the  auctioneer.  There  were  several  other  gentlemen 
in  the  sleigh,  going  up  to  attend  to  the  renewal  of  their  ofiices,  who,  as 
becomes  office  holders,  were  sleek,  fat,  comfortable,  common-place  men. 
Two  others,  lean,  hungry-looking,  close-mouthed,  and  cautious,  who 
occupied  the  front  seat,  I  took  to  be  ofiice-seekers.  Then  there  was 
another  man  with  little  twinkling,  fiery  eyes,  and  a  Roman  nose,  who 
talked  a  great  deal  about  the  *  resources  of  the  country,'  —  abused  the 
canal  commissioners  —  was  opposed  to  the  widening  of  the  Erie  canal, 
and  in  favor  of  something  else  —  but  what,  exactly,  I  could  not  make 
out  from  his  conversation  —  who  I  concluded  was  what  they  call  in 
Albany  a  '  lobby  member.^ 

One  poor  fellow  in  the  sleigh  very  soon  arrested  my  attention,  and 
excited  my  commisseration,  by  being  without  any  over-coat.  He  was 
dressed  in  an  old  ^een  surtout,  thin  vest,  and  thread-bare  pantaloons. 
His  hands  were  without  gloves,  and  a  little  bundle,  which  he  had  with 
him,  tied  up  in  a  ftided  cotton  handkerchief,  evidently  contained  the 
whole  of  his  travelling  wardrobe.  The  man  had  what  is  called  a 
'  hard  look,'  and  my  first  impression  was,  that  he  was  a  person  of  dis- 
sipated habits.  This  opinion,  however,  [  soon  changed,  on  learning 
that  he  had  been  riding  in  the  cold  on  the  two  preening  dajrs.  He 
was  quiet  and  modest  in  his  deportment,  rarely  joining  in  the  eonversa* 
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turn,  that  was  continued  in  the  sleigh,  except  when 
and  then  speaking  in  a  tone  and  manner  of  great  hnmilitj.     Wfacn.  wv 
sat  down  to  our  warm  and  comfortable  breakiut,  I  obaetred  that  he  was 
not  present,  and  when  I  remarked  that  I  thooght  it  singular  he  had  noC 
joined  us,  my  friend  the  auctioneer  observed,  in  a  careiess  tone,  that  he 
sapposed  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  the  meal.     As  I  recizzned  to  the 
bar-room  of  the  tavern,  to  put  on  my  over-coat  and  cloak,  I  aaw  the 
absentee  hastily  thrust  the  last  of  a  crust  of  bread  into  his  moath,  and 
turn  his  back  to  me  while  he  swallowed  it,  and  tied  op  the  bundle  firom 
which  it  had  been  taken.     My  sympathy  was  deeply  excited  for  him ; 
and  very  soon  after  we  had  resumed  our  journey,  I  took  occasion  to  com- 
plain of  too  q^reat  warmth,  and  throwins:  off  my  cloak,  ofiered  it  to  him. 
But  he  suspected  my  little  artifice,  and,  with  thanks,  declined  it  remark- 
ing that  he  was  very  comfortable.     At  dinner  I  was  pained  to  oboerre 
that  he  was  ajzain  absent  from  the  table,  and  mentally  determined,  if  I 
could  accomplish  it,  to  give  him  a  meal     As  soon  as  I  had  aatiafied  mj 
appetite,  I  stepped  to  the  bar,  and  handing  the  landlord  a  dollar*  told 
him  that  half  of  it  was  to  pay  for  my  dinner,  and  the  other  for  that  of 
my  friend-     I  then  walked  to  where  the  poor  fellow  was  warming 
himself,  and  toid  him,  in  a  careless  under-cone,  that  I  had  been  obligvd 
to  pay  the  landlord  double  his  charge  for  my  dinner,  in  consequence  of 
his  being  unable  to  make  change,  and  thatl  if  he  wished  to  do  me  a 
service,  he  would  go  and  try  to  eat  out  the  extra  half  dollar,  for,  I  laxigii- 
ingly  added,  it  went  very  much  against  my  feelings  to  pay  publicans 
even  more  than  their  exorbitant  charges.     With  a  look  of  eagerueaa 
that  belied  the  indifi[erent  smile  he  tried  to  assume,  he  replied,  that 
akhongh  he  had  not  much  appetite,  and  did  not  intend  to  eat,  he  would* 
if  I  really  wished  it  try  to  take  care  of  the  remaining  interest  I  had  on 
the  table.     A  few  moments  afterward,  on  gaining  a  j^impse  oi  the 
dinner  table,  I  saw  him  regaling  himself  on  the  ample  cheer  that  still 
remained,  with  an  eagerness  and  gout  that  amply  repaid  me  for  any 
qoalms  of  conscience  I  might  have  felt  on  account  of  my  false  repre- 
sentations. 

It  is  carious  to  remark  the  change  which  takes  place  in  a  aiage 
coach  at  night  £ill.  Men  who  have  been  sustaining  a  character,  fcallriiigr 
with  caution,  and  setting  bo&t  uprii^ht  in  their  seats  during  the  day,  wil^ 
as  the  shades  of  evening  gaihfr  around  them,  and  &tigue  and  drowsi- 
nesi  relax  their  frames,  slip  down  into  their  real  and  natural  characters» 
and  become  talkative  and  amusin^r 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  a  species  oi  aliection  for  the  man  asainat 
whose  shoulder  my  own  has  been  rubbed  for  twelve  hours,  and  into 
whose  side  ray  eibovvs  lia  ve  been  jammed  times  without  number,  without 
caUiag  forth  luiy  e:Lpres$io(js  oi  impatience,  but  who,  with  exemplary 
forbearance,  receives  my  repeated  ajjoiogies  with  the  same  *  Oh,  it's  of  no 
consequence.'  if  tiie  man  has  any  thing  forbidding  or  repulaive  in  his 
countenance,  the  darkness  hides  it:  and  when  L  can  only  near  his  gruflT 
but  good-natured  voice,  and  laugh  at  his  homely  jests,  I  feel  toward 
him  Uke  a  brother :  my  own  heart  opens,  my  own  character  iadereloped, 
and  we  pass  aroiuid  the  joke,  the  laugh,  and  the  soag,  as  if  we  oad 
known  <jtae  another  tor  years. 

This  chaage  ofteeim;;  was  particuiurly  manifost  in  our  sleigh-load 
Tht)  oifict^^it»k«r  begau  tbeely  to  ua^ani  opuuons  on  the  con&ioa  of 
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Sanies,  and  the  welfiire  of  the  state ;  the  office-holders  even  expressed 
ouhts  ahout  the  soundness  of  a  particular  clause  in  the  g^yemor's  mes- 
sage, while  I,  at  length,  ohliyious  as  to  the  mahogany  work-hox,  actually 
shook  the  auctioneer  by  the  hand,  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  his  hap- 
piest flights  of  wit,  and  soon  afterward  found  myself  joining  in  the 
chorus  to  one  of  his  songs.     My  poor  friend  without  an  over-coat  finally 
seemed  roused  from  the  contemplation  of  his  poverty,  by  the  good  feel- 
infi^  which  prevailed,  and  entered  into  conversation,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  informed  me  that  he  was  on  his  way  from  Philadelphia  to 
one  of  the  cotton  factories  above  the  Highlands.     He  was  a  Scotchman 
by  birth,  and  had  recently  emigrated  to  this  country,  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  obtaining  a  subsistence  in  his  own. 
He  was  a  calico-printer  by  trade,  and  having  learned  that  there  was  a 
prospect  of  obtaining  employment  up  the  river,  he  had  lefl  Philadelphia 
for  trie  purpose  of  seeking  it.     He  had  expended  his  last  shilling  in 
New- York,  to  make  out  his  stage  fare,  ana  his  only  chance  of  escape 
from  actual  want  was  in  immediate  employment.     I  was  still  engaged 
in  conversation  with  my  new  friend,  when  the  auctioneer,  having  just 
finished  a  story,  called  upon  him  for  a  song.     As  is  usual  on  such 
occasions,  the  remainder  of  the  party  joined  in  the  call.     At  first,  he 
endeavoured  to  excuse  himself,  alleging  his  inability,  from  various  causes, 
to  comply  with  our  request ;  but  at  length,  after  having  been  driven 
from  one  excuse  to  another,  by  our  importunities,  until  they  were  all 
exhausted,  he  hesitatingly  and   doubtingly  signified  his  intention  to 
attempt  to  gratify  our  wishes.     In  his  desire,  however,  to  oblige  us,  he 
had  overrated  his  power ;  for  he  had  hardly  proceeded  beyona  the  first 
line  of  the  song  he  selected,  before  his  voice,  at  first  low  and  tremulous 
from  the  combined  effect  of  embarassment  and  cold,  died  entirely  away. 
But  I  had  heard  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  he  could  sing,  and  sing  well, 
had  he  not  been  so  chilled.     Again  I  offered  him  my  cloak,  and  after 
much  difficulty,  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  accept  it.     After  he  had 
been  covered  with  it  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  feel  its  comfortable 
warmth,  I  again  called  upon  him  for  his  song.     He  answered  that  he 
would  attempt  to  sing  one  that  he  had  learned  from  his  mother,  many 
years  ago  —  one  that  was  now  often  in  his  thoughts,  but,  from  the  associa- 
tions connected  with  it,  rarely  on  his  lips.     The  air  and  words  of  it,  he 
added,  came  to  him  in  his  dreams  of  home,  and  in  the  visions  of  the  past, 
which  were  often  his  only  solace. 

As  his  voice  rose,  soft  and  tremulous,  with  the  opening  line  of  one 
of  those  beautiful  old  Scotch  ballads  which  have  as  yet  escaped  the 
sacrilegious  researches  of  *  old  song' -hunters,  and  modem  musical  in- 
novations, I  was  fearful  that  he  would  again  fail,  and  that  we  should  be 
doomed  to  another  disappointment :  but  as  he  proceeded,  he  gained  power. 
His  tones  were  still  tremulous,  but  tremulous  with  feeling  —  feeling 
that  accorded  well  with  the  air  and  story.  I  hardly  breathed  as  he  went 
on.  Never  did  I  hear  words,  tune,  and  voice,  so  admirably  adapted  to 
each  other.  The  mournful  tenor  of  the  first,  the  simple  sweetness  of  the 
second,  the  melting  softness  of  the  last,  with  the  Scotch  accent  and  deep 
emotion  of  the  singer,  were  all  in  unison.  As  he  continued,  memories 
of  his  early  and  distant  home  appeared  to  crowd  upon  his  mind ;  the 
voice  of  his  mother  rang  in  his  ear ;  the  face  of  his  fauer  was  present  to 
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Um ;  hit  joung  sisters  threw  their  arms  aroood  him,  as  in  childhood ; 
and  the  hand  of  his  brother  was  clasped  in  his.     He  remembered 


'The  ipot  wfaoe  he  was  boriL 

The  fittle  window  where  toe  am 
Ctme  peffiins  in  at  morn  ;* 

and  the  recollection  added  a  thrillmg  tenderness  and  pathos  to  tones 
alieadj  remarkable  for  their  plaiotive  sweetness.  His  emodcos  at 
length  grew  almost  safibcating ;  bat  he  exerted  himself  to  proceed,  uitil, 
with  the  closing  words  of  the  song,  he  yielded  to  them,  and  gare  Tent 
to  his  warmed  and  excited  feelings  in  audible  sobs. 


Home! — home!  O  how  truly  the  old  song  says,  *There^s  no 
place  like  home  V  I  bad  been  absent  from  mine  but  two  weeks,  and 
yet  on  my  return,  as  I  drew  near  to  it,  I  felt  as  impatient  of  our  slow  pro- 
gress over  the  few  miles  that  intervened,  as  if  a  young  wife  with  the 
ghd  welcome,  the  warm  embrace,  and  the  sweet  Iciss  of  love,  awaked 
ma  It  is  true,  my  heart  did  not  beat  with  such  a  prospect  ss  this — for 
my  home  contains  no  such  bright  spirit  —  but  yet  there  was 


*  an  eye  to  mark 

M  y  coming,  and  look  hrigbier  when  I  came.' 

It  was  the  one  remaining  eye,  situate  in  about  the  middle  of  the  broad, 
dark  countenance  of  Mrs.  Georgiana  Russell,  my  black  cook,  and  maid- 
ofall-work.  And  then  there  was  John  Russell,  her  respectable  husband, 
tired  with  having  nothing  to  do,  and  nobody  to  take  care  of  for  two  long 
weeks,  standing  with  his  shining  face  and  glistening  white-rimmed  eyes, 
ready  to  take  my  cloak  and  umbrella,  and  marshal  me  into  the  warm 
room  that  he  had,  with  praiseworthy  foresight,  prepared  for  my  recep- 
tion. And  there,  also,  were  the  fur-lined  slippers,  toe  padded  dressing 
gown,  the  ample  easy-chair,  and  anon  the  smoking,  comfortable,  quiet 
sapper.  Was  not  such  a  vision  as  this  enough  to  make  a  man,  drawing 
near  the  close  of  a  long  and  weary  ride  of  some  hundred  and  sixty  miles, 
impatient  to  reach  the  end  1    Verily  it  was. 


'There  's  a  poor  woman.  Sir,  below,  in  a  shocldn'  condition,'  said 
John  Russell  to  me,  a  moment  since,  as  he  thrust  his  curly  head  through 
the  half-open  door.  *  She  says  she  ha'  n't  got  no  husband,  and  that 
her  children  are  in  a  most  sun'rin'  state.'  John  received  the  half  dol- 
lar, and  shut  the  door ;  and  I,  as  I  stooped  down  to  examine  a  little 
fracture  in  my  boot,  thought  to  mysel(  *  I  am  a  very  charitable  man.' 
But  I  was  mistaken.  I  am  not  naturally  either  charitable  or  benevo- 
lent. I  rarely  give  to  the  poor,  except  to  get  them  out  of  my  way.  I 
have  a  kind  of  mental  rigmarole  about  *  the  *  Aims-House,'  *  John  Tar- 
gee,'  '  Public  Charities,'  '  Orphan  Asylum,'  '  House  of  Refuge,'  and 
so  on,  which  I  apply  as  a  panacea  to  relieve  the  twinges  of  my  con- 
science, when  I  turn  away  from  a  tale  of  distress.  Poor  people  now-a- 
days  do  not  know  how  to  beg.  They  have  no  genius  for  the  business. 
They  will  stop  a  man  in  Broadway,  m  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  and  then, 
even  if  one  wishes  to  relieve  them,  unless  he  happen  to  have  his  hand 
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in  his  pocket,  and  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  between  his  fingers,  he  will  not ; 
for  before  he  can  take  oflThis  gloves,  and  hunt  up  a  shilling,  he  will  have  a 
ring  around  him,  and  his  charity  will  look  like  ostentation.  And  then 
when  they  come  to  your  house  for  alms,  they  almost  invariably  com- 
mence with  that  trite  old  story  about  the  •  late  fire  in street,*  or 

the  *  dead  husband,  and  six  orphan  children.'  Many  a  time,  when  I 
have  felt  charitably  disposed,  have  my  melting  sympathies  been  chilled, 
and  my  hand  closed,  by  that  particular  number,  six.  If  the  woman 
had  had  three  children,  or  even  five,  my  bounty  would  have  flowed  ; 
but  that  eternal  six — the  round  halMozen  —  the  one  for  every  day  in 
the  week  (Sundays  excepted)  —  the  exact  three-quarters  of  the  family 
of  John  Rogers,  throwing  out  the  *  one  at  the  breast'  —  it  looks  too 
much  like  humbug.  There  is,  also,  the  story  about  the  *  shillihg  to  buy 
a  loaf  of  bread,'  —  *  stale,  flat,'  and,  with  me  at  least,  *  unprofitable.' 
The  men-beggars,  especially,  fare  but  poorly  with  me.  When  I  was 
some  years  younger,  I  used  to  give  alms  to  *  revolutionary  soldiers,'  on 
patriotic  principles.  But  finding  that  their  numbers,  witn  me,  as  well 
as  at  the  Pension-Oflice,  increased  instead  of  diminishing  with  every 
year,  I  was  forced,  after  having  bestowed  my  charities  on  a  body  of 
them  nearly  equal  in  amount  to  the  entire  continental  army,  to  check 
even  that  stream  of  benevolence.  One  of  the  few  acts  of  charity  I  have 
been  guilty  of,  of  late,  occurred  in  this  wise.  A  professional  brother, 
with  a  most  shabby  exterior,  called  on  me  one  day  when  I  happened  to 
be  entirely  unoccupied,  and  after  having  recounted  to  me  the  unkind 
and  unmerited  treatment  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  the  unavoidable  misfortunes  by  which  he  had  been  reduced  to 
his  present  state  of  extreme  distress,  stated  that  he  had  concluded  to 
apply  to  the  brethren  of  our  joint  profession  for  a  donation  of  fifty  cents 
each,  in  the  hope  that  he  should  thus  be  enabled  to  start  again  in  life. 
Entering  into  conversation  with  him,  and  finding  him  something  of  a 
humorist,  the  idea  occurred  to  me  to  out-brag  him  in  poverty.  I  ac- 
cordingly made  a  statement  of  my  aflairs  that  would  have  caused  the 
suicide  of  the  author  of  the  late  work  on  *  Public  and  Private  Econo- 
my,' could  he  have  heard  it.  Comparing  the  means  of  supply  with 
the  demand,  I  made  out  a  case  so  infinitely  more  distressing  than  that 
of  my  professional  brother,  that  the  rogue,  clothing  his  countenance 
with  an  expression  of  the  most  heart-felt  sympathy,  and  pretending  to  be 
deeply  touched  with  my  deplorable  condition,  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  and  drawing  it  from  thence  filled  with  coppers,  sparsely  inter- 
spersed with  silver,  oflered  to  share  his  means  with  me !  This  was 
too  much  for  my  gravity  ;  so,  confessing  that  he  had  fairly  over-reach- 
ed me,  I  gave  him  the  half  dollar  he  had  solicited,  and  told  him  to  be 
gone.     And  he  went. 


I  AM  less  disposed  to  be  charitable  to  grown  persons  than  to  chil- 
dren, and  particularly  black  children.  Whether  it  is  that  I  have 
always  weighing  upon  my  mind  a  sense  of  the  ^vretched  and  outcast 
condition  of  their  race,  I  know  not  —  but  a  very  little  nigger  rarely 
asks  alms  of  me  in  vain. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  a  negro  child  cry.  There  is  something  so  ex- 
tremely pitiful  in  the  lachrymose  face  they  make  up,  on  such  an  occa- 
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sum,  that  I '  cannot  stand  it'  I  would  rather  go  around  an  entire  block, 
than  meet  one  in  the  street.  Their  fiicea  haunt  me  for  days  afterward 
I  recollect  encountering  a  little  fellow,  at  the  close  of  a  rainy  day,  on  the 
corner  of  Fulton  street  and  Broadway,  crying  most  bitterly.  He  was 
about  four  years  old,  hatless,  shoeless  —  I  had  almost  said  clothesless  — 
but  he  did  have  on  something  that  looked  as  if  they  had  been  intended 
for  pantaloons ;  and  then  there  was  an  old  rag  under  the  string  that 
crossed  his  shoulder,  and  held  up  the  trowsers,  that  had  evidently  been 
designed  as  a  substitute  for  a  shirt.  The  poor  lad  had  lost  his  way ;  and 
as  he  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  street  looking  vacantly  and  despairingly 
around,  his  immense  upper  lip  turned  over  on  his  nose,  and  the  lower 
one  fiillen  to  give  vent  to  his  sobs,  the  tears  like  drops  of  ink  running 
in  streams  down  the  channels  which  they  had  marked  through  the  dirt 
on  each  cheek,  I  was  touched  with  his  desolate  and  forlorn  appearance. 
I  stopped,  tried  for  a  moment  to  comfort  him,  put  a  shilling  in  his  hand, 
and  hastened  on.  The  money  was  unheeded  by  him ;  and  as  I  turned 
around,  a  moment  afterward,  I  saw  a  white  boy  snatch  it  from  him,  and 
run  off  I  reached  my  home,  but  the  image  of  the  liltle  negro  boy  made 
me  uncomfortable.  After  ha\ing  in  vain  attempted  to  shake  ofifthe  re- 
collection of  him,  I  put  on  my  hat,  took  up  my  umbrella,  and  went  out  to 
look  for  him.  But  ne  was  not  to  be  found ;  and  I  (tender-hearted  crea- 
ture that  I  am !)  felt  miserable  —  until  after  tea.  M. 


THE   MYSTERIOUS    DESPOT. 


I  siifo  a  miffhty  potentate, 

Yet  tremble  while  I  sinff. 
Lest  down  on  mv  devoted  head 

Hifl  fiery  wratn  I  bring; 
For,  bv  Saint  George,  I  say  and  swear 

He  s  greater  than  a  king ! 

His  sceptre  is  a  mighty  one, 
His  realm  the  worlcrs  wide  span, 

And  with  a  despot's  arrogance 
He  rules  the  race  of  man. 

Match  me  this  king,  in  all  the  earth, 
So  please  ye,  if  ye  can. 

A  Proteus  of  a  thousand  shapes, 

Sometimes,  like  Aristotle, 
He  learnedly  sophisticates, 

Or  rhymes,  like  '  Amos  Cottle ; 
And  sometimes,  like  Asmodeus, 

Is  corked  up  in  a  bottle. 

Sometimes  he  rules  by  *  right  divine,* 
While  nations  bend  before  him, 

Till  some  enthusiast  takes  fire. 
And  undertakes  to  *  floor*  him ; 

And  then  he  takes  some  other  form, 
And  aiUl  the  foob  adore  him. 

Sometimes  he  boasts  the  ffod-like  power 
('T  is  dangerous  to  mock  it,) 

Of  making  life's  pale  flame  re-shoot. 
When  auiveriDff  in  the  socket; 

And  thus  ne  worieth  on  man's  fetrs, 
And,  through  them,  to  his  pocket. 


Oftimes  the  rostrum  he  ascends, 

A  patriot  in  his  gloir, 
And  vows  *  no  party  feelings  sway/ 

And  tells  the  good  old  story ; 
Until  he  finds  which  profits  most. 

The  pay  of  whig  or  tory. 

Anon  he  takes  a  hero*s  guise, 
And  fights  a  nation's  quarrel, 

He  dons  nis  helm,  and  gada  his  sword. 
And  mounts  his  noble  sorrel ; 

He  seeks  fame's  wreath,  in  hope  to  find 
Some  gilding  on  the  laurel 

He  was  the  fiiend  of  Mahomet, 

Who  ne'er  without  his  bias 
Had  made  the  Eastern  world  beliere 

He  was  the  true  Messias ; 
He  also  —  as  't  is  now  believed  — 

A  little  helped  Matthias. 

Now^  reader,  should  you  wish  to  learn. 
This  wonder's  name  and  nation, 

About  the  last 't  is  difficult 
To  give  a  true  relation; 

But  for  the  first,  King^  Humbug  is 
The*  monarch's  designatkm. 

Fve  no  credentials  of  bis  birth, 

I'd  print  them  if  I  had  'em : 
But  it  doth  rather  seem  to  me 

His  ma  was  Eden's  madam ; 
For  Satan  he  dkl  humiNig  her, 

And  she  did  humbug  Adam. 
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*Ths  grave!  -^  let  us  breik  its  awfiil  spell,  its  dread  dominion.'  —Drnwrnr, 


It  should  be  a  theme  of  general  regret,  that  so  much  apparent  indif- 
ference and  neglect  are  shown  to  the  repositories  of  the  aead,  in  our 
country.  It  was  not  thus  among  the  Greeks  and  other  nations  of  anti- 
quity, nor  is  it  thus  among  some  of  the  modem  nations  of  Europe. 
The  Greeks,  the  creatures  of  genius  and  sensibility,  ornamented  the  laft 
resting  places  of  their  departed  relatives  and  friends  with  tombs,  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers,  and  visited  them  frequently  with  feelings  of  the 
deepest  veneration  and  respect.  Though  placed  on  the  highways,  and 
unenclosed,  they  were  held  sacred,  and  no  one  presumed  or  dared  to 
violate  the  sanctuaries  of  the  dead.  To  bury  within  the  walls  of  cities, 
was  strictly  prohibited  by  the  laws  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and 
the  Emperor  Constantine  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  custom  of 
interring  in  temples,  churches,  etc.  Nor  would  those  nations  allow  too 
many  bodies  to  be  deposited  in  one  grave,  or  tomb,  from  a  respect  for  the 
dead,  as  well  as  a  regard  for  the  health  of  the  living.  The  Greeks  ho- 
nored their  dead  by  public  festivals,  called  Nemesia,  during  which  they 
were  wont  to  repair  in  crowds  to  the  burial  place  of  their  deceased  rela- 
tives and  friends,  to  lament  their  loss,  and  dwell  in  sad  remembrance  on 
their  former  virtues.  The  females  tore  out  their  long  hair,  an  orna- 
ment to  which  they  were  strongly  attached,  and  cast  it  upon  the  graves 
of  their  parents  and  kindred.f  strewed  over  them  garlands  of  the  lily, 
jasmine,  rose,  and  myrtle,  and  perfumed  the  tombs  and  grave  stones 
with  sweet  ointments.     *  Why,'  says  Anacreon, 

*  Why  do  wc  precious  ointments  showci, 
Noble  wines  why  do  we  peur? 
Beauteous  flowers  why  do  we  spread 
Upon  the  monuments  of  the  dead  7' 

The  ancient  Greeks  ornamented  their  burial  grounds  with  the  cyprets 
and  elm,  and  the  modern  Greeks  and  Armenians,  according  to  M.  Guy, 
do  the  same ;  and  these  elms,  after  a  long  succession  of  ages,  have 
formed  in  their  cemeteries  the  most  delightful  groves,  through  which  it 
is  a  melancholy  pleasure  to  stroll. 

Andromache  says  to  her  father  .^ion : 

'  The  mountain  nymphs  the  rural  tomb  adom'd, 
Jove's  sylvan  daughters  bade  their  e/nu  heatow 
A  barren  shade,  and  in  his  honor  grow.* 

In  Europe^  from  the  most  remote  antkjuity,  and  among  the  oriental 

^  Late  movements  in  some  ofour  principal  cities,  in  relation  to  ornamental  oemete- 
rien,  impart  an  added  interest  to  the  subject  of  the  present  paper.  The  views  of  the 
writer  arc  shared  liy  numerous  enlightened  and  influential  minds  —  singular  as  it  may 
appear  to  the  mere  utilitarian.  Em.  Khicki 


t  AcTSKFOis  elles  coiipoient  leur  longucs  tresses  sur  la  tombe  de  leors  pareB%  on  da 
leurs  amis,  ct  leur  sacrinoient  ainsi  I'omement  dont  elles  ^toient  le  plus  jalouses.  O 
vue  d^licieuso  des  tombvaux  de  la  Gr€ce !  —  combien  do  momens  /ai  pus^  a  vona 
oontemplcr.  Mes  pens^es  crroient  sur  ces  monumens  comme  les  oiaeaux  fiinfbrea  qui 
voltigcnt  autour.  Lit.  sa  la  Grics  :  M.  Omr. 
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nations  of  the  present  age,  the  elm  has  been  selected  to  ornament  the 
repositories  of  the  dead,  as  the  most  appropnate  symbol  of  sorrow.  It 
is  preferred,  because  it  bears  no  fruit,  ana  anbrdsa  mie  shade ;  and  should, 
with  the  cypress,  be  introduced  into  our  burial  grounds.  The  cypress, 
eapecililly,  tnat 

*  Fiddle  ami  des  morts,  protecteur  de  leur  cendre,* 

should  be  planted,  wherever  it  will  thrive,  in  the  burial  grounds  of 
Ameripi.  It  has,  in  every  age,  and  almost  in  every  country,  been  culti- 
'fated  a»  the  symbol  of  mourning.  Every  classical  reader  will  remem- 
ber that  Cyparissus,  the  fiivorite  of  Apollo,  was  transformed  into  this  tree, 
from  the  sorrow  he  indulged,  in  consequence  of  having  accidentally 
killed  a  cherished  stag  of  that  god : 

*  Apollo  sod.  looked  on,  and  sighing  cried, 
Tnen  be  forever  what  thy  prayer  implied ; 
Bemoan'd  by  me,  in  others  grief  excite, 
And  sdll  preside  at  every  funeral  rite.' 

Among  the  Athenians,  it  was  the  custom  to  collect  the  bodies  of  those 
of  their  countrymen  who  fell  in  battle,  consume  them  on  the  funeral  pile, 
deposite  their  oones  or  ashes  in  cypress  coffins,  and  convey  them  to 
Atnens,  where  they  were  exposed  for  three  days,  to  give  their  relations 
an  opportunity  to  perform  the  libations  which  afiection  and  religion 
required.  These  coffins  were  then  placed  on  cars,  and,  accompanied  by 
a  long  procession,  borne  through  the  city  to  the  Ceramicus,  where  funeral 
games  were  exhibited,  and  an  eulogium  on  the  dead  pronounced  by  an 
orator  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  Ceramicus  was  a  public  cemetery, 
beyond  the  walls  of  Athens,  on  the  road  which  led  to  Thria.  It  was 
embellished  with  ornamental  trees,  and  formed  a  beautiful  promenade. 
It  also  contained  the  academy  of  Plato,  with  which  was  connected  a 
gymnasium  and  a  garden,  through  which  flowed  the  waters  of  the 
dephisus.  Among  the  Turks,  it  is  considered  as  a  religious  duty  to 
plant  trees  around  the  graves  of  their  deceased  relatives  and  friends  ; 
and  they  are  particularly  attached  to  the  cypress,  as  a  grave-yard  orna- 
ment, believing  that  the  nature  of  its  growth  indicates  the  condition  of 
.  the  souls  of  their  departed  friends.  The  burial  ground  of  Scutari,  called 
the  •  City  of  the  Dead,'  is  an  object  of  peculiar  attraction,  as  well  from  its 
lovely  locality,  as  the  forest  of  beautiful  and  majestic  trees  with  which 
it  is  garnished.  The  mounful  cypress  is,  however,  as  ornamental  to 
lawns  as  to  burial  grounds,  and  it  sets  off  white  stone  or  stuccoed  build- 
ings to  great  advantage.  The  arbor  vitae  is  another  funeral  tree  which, 
by  its  sombre  appearance,  gives  a  fine  eflect  to  the  scene.  It  is  used 
extensively  in  the  beautiful  burial  grounds  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  near  Paris. 
'  In  a  few  years  more,'  says  Phillips,  'this burial  ground  will  become  a 
mountain  filled  with  dead  bodies,  and  a  forest  composed  of  trees  of  life* 
I  come  now  to  the  sacred  yew,  so  celebrated  by  poets  as  the  gloomy 
ornament  of  cemeteries : 

'  Beneath  thoae  niffgcd  ekns,  that  yew  tree's  shade, 

IMiere  heaves  me  torf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap, 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid. 
The  rude  fore&thers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.' 

This  tree  was  originally  planted  in  church-yards,  because  it  is  an  ever- 
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green,  and  the  symbol  of  immortality.  The  dark  foliage,  long  daration, 
and  out-spreading  branches  of  the  yew,  render  it  a  fit  companion  for  the 
mouldering  dead,  and  give  solemnity  to  grave-yard  scenery : 

'  Cheerless  and  unsocial  plant,  that  loves  to  dwell 
Midst  skulls  and  coffins,  epitaphs  and  woims, 
Where  Ught-beel'd  ffhosts  and  visionary  shades, 
Beneath  the  wan  cold  moon,  as  fame  reports, 
Embodied  thick,  performed  their  mystic  rounds : 
No  other  merriment,  dull  tree,  is  thme7 

The^e  trees  attain  to  great  size  in  England.  In  the  church-3rard  at 
Aberystwith,  there  are  eleven  yew  trees,  the  largest  of  which  is  twenty- 
four  feet  round,  and  in  Fontingal  church-yard,  in  Scotland,  there  was 
one  which  measured  fifty-six  feet  in  circumference.  The  people  of  that 
country  held  it  sacred,  and  were  accustomed  to  carry  its  branches  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  graves  of  their  friends  and  kindred,  and  deposit 
them  under  their  bodies  The  *  funeral  yew,*  where  it  will  grow, 
should  be  employed  to  decorate  American  burial  grounds ;  it  would  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  bv  throwing  its  dark  shadows  over  the  last 
resting  places  of  mortality.  But  the  finest  grave-yard  ornament,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  beautiful  emblem  of  affection  and  tenderness,  ia 
the  rose.  This  shrub  was  early  used  for  this  purpose  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  freauently  made  it  their  dying  request  that  roses  should 
be  yearly  planted  ana  strewed  upon  their  graves : 

'  Et  tenera  poneret  ossa  rosa.' 

They  conceived  that  this  custom  had  a  power  over  the  dead.  Ana- 
creon  declares  that  it 

'  Preserves  the  cold  inhumed  clay, 
And  marks  the  vestige  of  decay  :' 

and  Propertius  speaks  of  the  custom  of  burying  amonff  roses.  The 
Turks  sculpture  a  rose  on  the  tombs  of  all  unmarried  ladies,  and  in 
Poland,  the  coffins  of  children  are  covered  with  these  beautiful  flowers. 
In  the  burial  ground  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  near  Paris,  they  have  re- 
newed this  fine  old  custom,  which,  as  it  tends  to  strip  death  and  the 
grave  of  some  of  their  gloom  and  terror,  should  be  imitated  by  every 
nation.  How  delightful  to  behold  filial  affection  thus  employed  in 
decorating  and  beautifying  the  spot  where  the  ashes  of  a  tenaer  parent 
repose  !  How  pleasing  to  think,  that  even  here  we  shall  not  be  wholly 
forgotten  —  that  our  memory  will  be  cherished  by  those  who  once  loved 
us,  and  that  the  spot  where  we  rest  will  be  sometimes  bedewed  by  the 
tear  of  sorrowing  love,  and  decorated  by  the  hand  of  tenderness  —  that 
flowers  will  fringe  the  pathways  leading  to  our  lowly  resting  place,  and 
their  fragrance,  mingled  with  the  holiest  aspirations,  ascend  toward  the 
throne  of  the  Eternal.  *  I  would,'  says  an  eloquent  writer,  speaking  of 
burial-grounds,  '  render  such  scenes  more  alluring,  more  familiar,  and 
imposing,  by  the  aid  of  rural  embellishments.  The  skill  and  taste  of 
the  architect  should  be  exerted  in  the  construction  of  the  requisite  de- 
partments and  avenues  ;  and  appropriate  trees  and  plants  should  deco- 
rate its  borders :  the  weeping  willow,  waving  its  graceful  drapery  over 
the  monumental  marble,  and  the  sombre  foliage  of  the  cypress,  should 
shade  it,  and  the  undying  daisy  should  mingle  its  bright  and  glowing 
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tints  with  the  native  laurels  of  our  forests.  It  is  there  I  should  desire 
to  see  the  taste  of  the  florist  manifested  in  the  collection  and  arrange- 
ment of  beautiAil  and  fragrrant  flowers,  that  in  their  hudding,  and  bloom, 
and  decay,  they  should  be  the  silent  but  expressive  teachers  of  mo- 
rality, and  remind  us  that  although,  like  the  flowers  of  autumn,  the 
race  of  roan  is  hding  from  ofl^the  earth,  yet  like  them  his  root  will  not 
perish  in  the  ground,  but  will  rise  again  in  a  renewed  existence,  to 
ahed  the  sweet  influence  of  a  useful  life,  in  gardens  of  unfading  beauty.'* 
In  the  general  charge  of  indiflerence  and  neglect  shown  to  the  reposi- 
tories of  our  dead,  the  writer  would  not  include  the  people  of  Boston. 
The  beautiful  cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn  reflects  honor  upon  their 
sensibility  and  taste.  1  his  burial  ground  is  judiciously  and  beautifully 
located.  Nature  has  done  much  for  it,  and  art  has,  so  far,  not  been 
backward  in  contributing  to  its  embellishment.  It  gives  every  promise 
to  rival,  in  a  few  years,  even  Pere  la  Chaise.  As  this  celebrated  burial 
ground  furnishes  a  fine  model  for  similar  establishments,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  conclude  this  brief  and  imperfect  paper  with  a  succinct  ac- 
count of  it,  from  the  graphic  pen  of  Phillips.  ^  It  is  impossible,*  says  he, 
•to  visit  this  vast  sanctuary  of  the  dead,  w-here  the  rose  and  the  cypress 
encircle  each  tomb,  and  the  arbor  vitse  and  eglantine  shade  the  marble 
obelisk,  without  feeling  a  solemn  yet  sweet  and  soothing  emotion  steal 
over  the  senses,  as  we  wander  over  this  variegated  scene  of  hill  and 
dale,  columns  and  temples  interspersed  with  luxuriant  flowering  shrubs, 
and  fragrant  herbs,  that  seem  to  defy  the  most  profane  hand  to  pluck 
them.  We  ascended  a  height,  where  our  attention  was  attractea  by  a 
grave  covered  with  fresh  moss,  and  thickly  strown  with  the  most  odo- 
rous white  flowers,  such  as  the  oranc^e  blossoms,  jasmine,  myrtle, 
and  white  rose.  At  each  comer  stood  white  porcelain  vases,  filled 
with  similar  flowers,  all  of  pure  white  ;  the  whole  was  covered  with  a 
fence  of  wire-work,  and  the  monument  was  without  a  name,  and  had 
only  this  simple  and  pathetic  inscription  : 

'  Fille  ch^rie !  —  avec  toi  mes  beaux  jours  sont  passes.' 

We  were  told  that  the  afflicted  parent  still  continued  to  indulge  in  the 
Bad  duty  of  replenishing  the  grave  with  fresh  flowers,  at  the  earliest 
opening  of  the  gates  of  this  melancholy  garden  of  graves.'  g.  w. 
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See  where  she  stoops  from  yonder  snowy  cloud, 
Rich  sunlight  streaming  from  her  waving  wings ; 
Hark  to  the  psans  of  the  leaping  crowd 
Who  thronjg  to  grasp  the  priceless  gifts  she  brings ! 
Where'er  she  sets  her  foot,  fresh  verdure  springs  ; 
Scarce  wins  the  reaper  through  the  bending  grain, 
Thick  to  the  vine  the  cluster^  fruitage  clings, 
Glad  sings  the  peasant  to  the  groaning  wain. 
And  to  the  lip  of  love  the  bright  smile  comes  again. 


*  AddraM  bsliMv  the  MifwchMWtti  Horticultural  Society :  by  Z.  Cook. 
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THE  BREATH  OF   SPRING. 


How  UeMedly  it  steals  m^  lattice  through  I 
From  the '  sweet  South^  it  comes,  where  Summer  weaves 

Eternal  garlands.    Laugh,  ye  waters  blue  — 
Reioicmg  burst,  ye  bti^inprisoned  leaves  ! 

Ye  blossoms —  Nature's  censers  —  ope  and  fling 

Your  incense  forth,  on  the  first  brcatn  of  Spring  I 

u. 

Sweet  wooer  of  the  flowers !  —  thv  kiss  of  balm 
Shall  wake  them,  blushing,  to  tne  shower  and  beam : 

Through  wood  and  vale  thou  wendest  like  a  charm, 
Mantling  each  slope,  and  fringing  every  stream : 

O'er  quickened  panttures  bound  the  frolick  herd, 

And  ail  things  hving  seem  with  rapture  stirred. 

III. 

Nature's  elixir!  —  the  exulting  earth, 
Drinking  thy  freshness,  is  no  longer  sere, 

And,  in  the  gl<yry  of  its  vernal  birth. 

Seems  but  cdeval  with  the  opening  vear  :■ 

Who  could  believe  six  thousana  years  dad  flown, 

Since  Spring's  first  garland  in  her  lap  was  thrown  7 

nr. 

Welcome  —  most  welcome !    Now  no  longer  creeps 
The  hoif-chilled  blood  reluctant  through  each  vein. 

But  with  wild  slee  my  wakened  heart  upleaps. 
As  springs  the  troutlet  to  the  summer  rain : 

And  forth  mv  spirit  sends  its  greeting  lay. 

As  Memnon^s  harp  its  tones  at  blush  of  aay. 

T. 

A  world  of  wings  is  bursting  from  the  brak^ 
And  twinkling^  dartinj^r,  soaring  through  the  air  : 

Love's  dimples  curcling  m  the  silver  lake. 
Tell  that  tlnr  pinion  light  is  dallying  there : 

While  a  soft  fum  of  warm  and  dreamy  haze — 

Half  beams,  half  mist  —  o'er  dell  and  mountain  plays. 

TI. 

Sweet  courier  of  May !  —  sent  forth  to  dress 
With  leaves  the  bowers  she  soon  shall  beautify, 

E'en  as  man's  spirit  o'er  life's  \<dldemess 
Sends  Hope  to  vivify  futurity  : 

I  would  that  like  thee  /  the  world  might  rove, 

Enkindling  all  things  into  life  and  love ! 

VII. 

Our  least  sensations  are  a  mystery. 
Feeding  that  mightier  mystery —  the  mind ! 

In  fancy,  now,  a  far-off  shore  I  see  : 
There  seems  a  fragrance  on  thv  wings,  sweet  wind. 

Like  the  young  violer &  when  its  leaves  expand 

In  the  green  valleys  of  my  native  land ! 

Ylll. 

And  lo !  uprise,  of  that  sweet  odor  bom^ 
Mv  cottage-home,  and  its  far-shadowmg  trees — 

The  leaping  rivulet,  the  daisied  lawn. 
And  cowslip'd  meadow  —  beautiful  are  these! 

And  thouffh  they  be  but  phantoms  of  the  mind| 

I  thank  tfiee  for  their  presenoe^gentle  wind. 
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HAUNA   RADZIVIL :  OR,  THE  BATTLE  OP  WARSAW. 

A    TALK    OF  POLAND. 


BY  PaorBfBOR    BARBER:  AUTHOR  OP  ^POLPIT  BLOQUBNCB,'  ^XtOWKTALL  OP  MATIOMS,*  BTC 


On  the  evening  which  preceded  the  raemorahle  revolution  of  Warsaw 
in  1830,  two  Poles  in  military  apparel  proceeded,  in  deep  conversation, 
along  the  winding  banks  of  the  Vistula. 

The  costume  of  the  elder,  consisting  of  the  caflan,  girdle,  sabre,  and 
yellow  boots,  betokened  him  to  be  of  noble  lineage.  His  attendant,  a 
youth  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  wore  the  insignia  of  the  military 
academy  in  Warsaw. 

•  Sire,'  exclaimed  the  younger,  as  he  gracefully  threw  back  the  dark 
flowing  ringlets  which  shaded  his  manly  forehead,  and  fixed  his  beaming 
eyes  on  the  &ce  of  his  companion,  *  we  are  now  without  the  walls  of  the 
Ivraga:  gold  has  purchased  for  me  this  interview  with  my  noble 
fiither ;  perhaps,'  added  he,  as  a  dark  expression  of  melancholy  over- 
spread his  youthful  countenance,  *  perhaps  the  last.' 

•  Does  the  duke,  then,'  said  the  elder,  *  seek  the  destruction  of  the 
ancient   house  of  Plater  ?     He  shall  yet  know' 

•  Speak  softly!'  said  the  young  man ;  the  very  winds  of  Poland  are  traitors 
to  liberty.  The  tyrant  seeks  the  ruin  of  more  houses  than  ours.  Twelve 
noble  scions  are  doomed,  to-morrow,  to  the  dungeons  of  Warsaw.  But,' 
continued  he,  as  his  flashing  eye  expressed  the  daring  energies  of  his  mind, 
•the  cup  is  full  —  the  consummation  has  come.  Ere  yon  orb  re-illumes 
the  banKs  of  our  ancient  river,  the  Russian  tyrant  must  flee,  or  perish ! 
Two  hundred  youths  of  Poland,  like  mvself,  have  sworn  on  the  altar  of 
their  country's  wrongs  to  assert  her  freedom,  or  swell  the  hecatombs 
which  the  monster's  vengeance  has  already  lighted. 

•  Noble  but  ill-fated  project  I'  exclaimed  the  elder  Plater :  *  what  chance 
for  freedom  has  Poland,  before  the  power  of  the  Russian  autocrat? 
Abandon  the  enterprise,  my  son  —  it  is  useless.  The  iron  bonds  will 
be  more  strongly  riveted.  Failure  will  erase  the  name  of  Poland  from 
the  page  of  future  history,  and  fill  the  mines  of  Siberia  with  the  best  and 
bravest  of  her  sons.' 

•  Father,'  replied  Casimir  Plater,  *  II  vaut  mieux,  mourrier  avec  hon- 
Tuur  que  de  se  rendre :'  forty  thousand  Poles  will  assemble  round  our 
standard:  'Deo  adiiivante  non  ilmcndumP  shall  be  our  motto.  The 
free  in  Europe  will  awake  from  their  lethargy,  and  fly  to  our  succor. 
The  die  is  cast  —  we  have  passed  the  Rubicon  —  retreat  is  impossible, 
and  triumph  — glory !' 

•  But,  Sire,'  continued  young  Plater,  *  I  tremble  for  the  house  of  Radzi- 
vil,  when  the  torch  of  liberty  is  lighted.  Halina  Radzivil  must  not 
fell  into  the  monster's  power.  Speed  to  the  Prince ;  warn  him  to  place 
her  beyond  the  Polish  frontiers ;  I  will  see  her  to-morrow.  I  see  my 
guards  are  approaching.  Adieu,  best  of  fathers  I  Arm  yourself  for  the 
events  of  the  morrow :  the  name  of  Plater  shall  not  be  dishonored  by 
your  son.' 

Two  gens  d'armes,  clad  in  the  I(ussian  police  dress,  now  approached. 
•  Your  time  has  expired,  young  man,'  said  they.  *  I  am  ready,'  replied 
Casimir,  as  he  pressed  the  hand  tff  his  parent,  and  departed  for  the 
state  dungeon  of  the  capitoL 
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The  feelings  which  agitated  the  bosoms  of  the  patriotic  Poles  were 
not  unknown  at  the  palace  of  Belveder.  Spies  had  been  placed  in  the 
mansion  of  every  noble  fiimily,  and  the  royal  agent  of  the  autocrat 
was  aware  that  some  great  movement  was  about  to  take  place ;  but  fear 
was  not  an  element  in  Constantine's  character,  and  he  trusted  that  by 
striking  a  decisive  blow  at  some  of  the  most  exalted  in  Warsaw,  the 
spark  of  freedom  would  be  extinguished  before  it  could  burst  into  a 
fliame.  In  the  morning  succeeding  the  interview  between  Count  Plater 
and  his  son,  Warsaw  wore  the  appearance  of  a  militaiY  camp.  The 
drums  beat  to  arms.  A  military  commission  was  opened,  at  the  head  of 
which  Constantine  had  placed  —  himself 

At  ten  o'clock,  a  military  escort  proceeded  to  the  state-prison,  and 
demanded,  in  the  name  of  the  Grand  Duke,  the  military  students,  con- 
fined on  a  charge  of  treason.  They  were  immediately  surrendered. 
A  few  moments  brought  them  before  the  tribunal  of  the  tyrant 

Plater,  with  a  firm  step  and  dignified  air,  first  ascended  the  platform, 
before  his  judges.  With  a  contemptuous  expression  of  countenance, 
he  gazed  around  on  this  mockery  of  justice,  as  the  chief  commissioner 
exclaimed,  *  I  denounce  Casimir  Plater  a  traitor  to  his  emperor  and 
his  country !' 

*  Poland  has  no  traitor  among  her  free-bom  nobles,'  replied  the  un- 
daunted youth.  *  Behold  thy  companions,'  continued  the  commissioner, 
pointing  toward  the  military  students  who  had  assembled  in  the  hall  of 
the  tribunal,  *  they  shall  testify  against  thee.* 

The  bosom  of  the  young  soldier  heaved  with  indignation  :  he  ex- 
changed a  fi^lance  with  his  comrades ;  it  was  enough.  Then,  casting 
a  look  of  disdain  on  his  oppressors,  he  replied  :  *  No  Pole  ever  commit- 
ted dishonor.' 

*  Thou  hast  been  sworn  against,  as  a  rebel  and  a  traitor,'  muttered 
the  Duke. 

*  Show  me  my  accuser,'  retorted  the  youth. 

*  The  mines  of  Siberia  are  not  yet  filled,'  continued  Constantine  ;  a 
descendant  of  the  noble  house  of  Plater  would  grace  the  earth-wrought 
dungeons  of  Tobolsk.' 

*  Prince,'  replied  Casimir,  *  there  is  a  point  at  which  resistance  be- 
comes a  virtue,  and  silence  a  crime.  Posterity  will  demand  at  your 
hands  a  retribution  for  the  wrongs  of  Poland.  History  will  record 
this  military  tribunal,  where  power  usurps  the  seat  of  judgment,  and 
vengeance  the  throne  of  mercy  —  from  which  the  accuser  is  banished, 
and  the  accused  condemned.  The  future  assertors  of  the  rights  of  na- 
tions and  of  men  will  re-echo  from  Warsaw  lo  St.  Petersburgh  thia 
unholy  mockery  of  the  great  attributes  of  justice  in  the  court  of  kings. 
They  will  record  their  verdict  against  the  faith  of  princes,  on  the  ruins 
of  Poland's  freedom,  in  characters  of  blood.' 

'  Could  I  alone,'  continued  Casimir,  *  be  ofiTered  as  a  propitiatory 
sacrifict!  between  Poland  and  her  wrongs  —  could  the  yawning  guln 
of  your  northern  capital  receive  me  as  the  last  of  their  Polish  victims, 
I  would,  like  another  Curtius,  plunge  into  the  lake,  and  save  my 
country.  But  the  descendant  of  the  house  of  Plater  is  a  fraction  in  the 
vast  unit  of  destruction.  Where  is  the  ancient  house  in  Warsaw,  that 
mourns  not  some  inmate  whose  groans  reverberate  through  your  Sibe- 
rian dungeons,  until  the  genius  of  misery  shrieks  affirighted  at  the  sound? 
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Col.  Kreutz,  proceeded  to  the  abode  of  Prince  Radzivil.  In  a  moment 
the  massive  door»  were  hurst  open,  and  the  lovely  Halina,  supported 
by  two  of  the  autocrat's  guaros,  was  hurried  onward  in  the  direction 
of  Belveder  palace. 

Ere  the  escort  had  reached  the  bridge  of  Sobieski,  Plater  and  his 
determined  band  were  there. 

*  Liberate  your  captive !'  shouted  Casimir,  in  a  voice  that  echoed 
along  the  shores  of  the  Vistula. 

*  Who  thus  opposes  the  orders  of  the  Grand  Duke  V  said  Kreutz, 
advancing  to  the  head  of  his  guards. 

*  I,  Casimir  Plater,'  re-echoed  his  opponent  j  *  the  sacrifice  is  too 
gteat,  the  victims  too  noble,  for  Russian  butchery.' 

*  Rash  youth!  thy  blood  be  upon  thy  head  !'  cried  Kreutz,  waving 
his  sword  over  the  head  of  Plater.  With  the  velocily  of  lightning, 
Casimir  unsheathed  his  weapon.  A  tremendous  blow  leveled  at  the 
young  Polander  was  as  dexterously  parried.  He  advanced,  made  a 
thrust,  and  buried  his  sword  in  the  bosom  of  the  Russian  commander. 

*  For  thy  blood,  soldier  of  the  autocrat,  I  shall  not  be  answerable  at 
the  final  appeal,'  said  Casimir,  as  he  gazed  for  a  moment  on  the  bloody 
corpse.  Tne  Poles,  animated  by  the  chivalry  of  their  leader,  pierced 
the  ranks  of  the  Russians,  and  drove  them  from  their  position.  But 
Halina  Radzivil  had,  during  the  contest,  been  conveyed  to  the  palace 
of  Constantine,  and  was  now  in  the  presence  of  the  tyrant. 

*  Daughter  of  Radzivil,'  said  he,  *  it  is  in  thy  power  to  quell  tSe 
rebellion  in  which  thy  countrymen  are  engaged.' 

*  Dost  thou,  brother  of  the  autocrat,  claim  protection  at  the  hands  of 
a  captive  thou  hast  ensnared  V  replied  Halina  — '  a  weak,  unprotected 
woman,  whom  thy  rude  soldiery  have  forced  from  the  ancient  abode  of 
her  fathers  to  a  royal  prison  ?' 

*  Woman,'  retorted  the  Duke, '  thou  art  in  my  power ;  thy  father  and 
brother,  in  chains,  are  in  the  western  wing  of  the  palace :  before  day 
declines,  their  heads  shall  grace  yon  ramparts,  should  the  son  of  Plater, 
thy  lover,  continue  the  contest.  He  is  now  before  the  moat  which  sur- 
rounds the  outer  gate.  Thou  hast  but  to  command,  and  he  withdraws 
his  force.  Reflect  —  and  refuse,  if  thy  courage  permits.  The  forfeit 
is  the  extinction  of  the  race  and  name  of  the  house  of  Radzivil.' 

*  An  inhuman,  an  awful,  but  a  willing  sacrifice,'  cried  the  heroic  girl, 
*to  thee,  my  beloved  Poland !'  as  she  gazed,  unappalled,  on  the  features 
of  her  royal  jailer. 

*  Thou  refusest,  then,  maid  of  Warsaw  ?'  said  Constantine. 

'  I  scorn  the  bribe,  great  as  it  is,  for  which  I  am  required  to  crush 
the  rising  liberties  of  my  country,'  she  replied,  *  Halina  Radzivil 
stands  before  the  tribunal  of  nations.  On  her  decision  may  rest  the 
&te  of  unborn  millions.  The  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  clay 
which  it  animates,  is  a  trifle  when  weighed  in  the  balance  against  the 
destinies  of  the  human  race.  I  know  thy  power;  inflict  what  tortures 
thou  canst ;  the  frail  tenement  may  sink  beneath  their  execution,  but 
the  immortaX  inhabitant  is  beyond,  thy  oppression.  It  shall  meet  thee 
at  the  bar  of  omnipotence  1' 

*  I  have  then  commanded  in  vain,'  said  Constantine,  as  the  ashy 
paleness  of  death  for  a  moment  overspread  his  countenance.     *  Proud 
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woman,'  said  he,  *  thou  shalt  die,  and  that  before  yon  ann  reaches  his 
meridian.'  m, 

•  Be  it  80,  if  Poland  requires  the  sacrifice,'  said  the  unbending  daugh- 
ter of  Radzivil — be  it  so ;  but  I  fall  not  unrevenged.' 

A  loud  shout,  proceeding  from  the  direction  of  the  draw-bridfife,  an- 
nounced to  the  tyrant  that  the  outer  gates  of  the  palace  had  yielded  to 
the  force  of  Casimir's  assault.  He  proceeded  to  the  eastern  wing  of 
the  palace  :  a  youth,  bearing  the  ancient  flag  of  Poland,  preceded  by 
a  herald,  demanded  a  parley. 

•  Do  the  rebels  submit  V  asked  Constantine,  as  the  youth  approached. 

•  Liberty,  not  submission,  is  the  watchword  of  renovated  Poland,*  re- 
plied the  young  warrior :  *  we  come  to  require  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  the  house  of  Radzivil,'  continued  he,  or  to  warn  thee,  in  case 
of  refusal,  that  ere  the  dial's  shadow  points  to  another  hour,  thou  shalt 
behold  the  palace  of  Belveder  in  ruins.' 

•  Rather  demand  the  headless  trunks  of  that  noble  house,'  scornfully 
replied  Constantino.  *  Sentinel,  conduct  the  soldier  of  Poland  to  the 
eastern  wing  of  Belveder.  Let  him  learn  from  the  lips  of  Halina 
the  recklessness  of  his  attempt  —  the  certainty  of  its  consequences.' 

The  youth  followed  his  guide  throue^h  a  winding  staircase  and  dark- 
ened passages,  to  the  chamber  of  Halina  :  the  door  was  opened,  and 
there,  imploring  the  protection  of  Heaven  on  her  hero  and  her  coun- 
try, Imelt  the  graceful  form  of  her  whose  life  trembled  in  the  balance 
if  her  country's  fate.  The  beautiful  girl  calmly  rose  from  her  bending 
posture,  as  the  sentinel  announced  the  entrance  of  a  stranger.  The 
ffuide  retired,  and  the  young  Pole,  muffled  in  a  military  surtout,  entered 
Vfl^  apartment. 

Heuina  stretched  forth  her  hand :  *  My  countryman,'  said  she, 
•  whether  friend  or  stranger,  thou  art  welcome  to  the  forced  abode  of 
Radzivil's  daughter.' 

The  young  soldier  threw  back  his  cloak :  it  was  Casimir  Plater ! 

'  How  hast  thou  passed  the  guard?'  said  the  affrighted  girl,  trembling 
for  the  hie  of  her  lover. 

•  By  the  command  of  the  tyrant,'  replied  PJater.  *  I  bore  to  him  a 
flag  of  truce,  and,  unknown,  have  gained  admittance.  Beloved  of  my 
heart  I'  continued  he,  *  what  says  the  monster  V 

'  He  demands  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  or  a  forfeiture  which  he 
deems  equivalent,'  replied  Halina. 

•  What  is  the  forfeiture  ?'  said  Ceisimir,  as  he  perceived  the  blood 
forsake  the  countenance  of  Halina. 

•  Seek  not  to  know,  noble  Plater,'  replied  his  companion :  *  compared 
with  the  accomplishment  of  thy  great  design,  the  forfeiture  is  as  a 
drop  of  water  to  the  ocean.' 

•Halina,'  said  the  young  hero,  *thou  wilt  not  deny  my  request:  we 
may  meet  no  more.     What  is  the  forfeiture  this  royal  wretch  demands  ?' 

•The  destruction  of  the  house  of  Radzivil,'  replied  the  high-souled 
daughter. 

•  Inhuman  monster !  — thou  hast  not  yet  sufficiently  glutted  thyself  in 
human  blood,  but  that  the  most  noble  house  in  Warsaw  must  fiJl  the 
measure  of  thy  crimes  1  Halina,  I  cannot  sacrifice  thee.  Poland 
must  fall ! 

•  Not  while  Casimir  Plater  claims  the  hand  of  Halina  Radzivil,' 
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she  repiie^ '  'Treemired  as  thou  art  in  mj  heart/  continued  she, '  I 
would  scorn  the  proffered  hand  of  a  traitbr  to  Poland,  and  rdect  an 
alliance  with  th^r  noble  £nily,  should  the  sun  of  my  country's  liberties 
set  in  the  liberation  of  her  captive  daughter.  Proceed  in  the  glorious 
cause.  The  stake  for  which  thou  contendest  is  priceless  and  incompa- 
rable. I  will  not  say  to  thee,  in  this  hour  of  trial,  Poland  has  other 
daughters.  I  know  thy  fitith.  Yon  orb,'  said  she,  pointing  to  the  sun, 
*  is  not  more  pure,  nor  his  returns  more  constant.  Commit  thy  Halina 
to  Heaven  —  thy  courage  and  perseverance  to  thy  country.  Depart, 
beloved  Plater,'  continued  Halina,  as  she  placed  ner  miniature  in  his 
hand  :  '  on  the  day  of  trial,  look  on  this.  Yet  stay  a  moment ;  lend  me 
thy  dagger.  I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  self-destruction ;  yet  are  there 
cases  in  which  even  that  act  may  be  a  virtue.* 

*  What  is  the  issue  of  thy  interview  ^vith  the  daughter  of  Radzivil  V 
said  Constantino,  as  Casimir  descended  toward  the  lower  corridor  of 
the  palace. 

*  The  secrets  of  Poland's  daughters  are  secure  with  her  sons,'  replied 
Casimir.  Thou  wilt  know^  ere  evening  shades  thy  palace.  Am  I  at 
liberty  to  depart?' 

*  Thou  art,'  returned  Constantine. 

Young  Plater,  preceded  by  his  herald,  soon  reached  his  assembled 
companions.  A  shout,  which  shook  the  walls  of  the  tyrant's  palace, 
announced  his  arrival. 

*  What  is  the  answer  of  the  Duke  V  demanded  a  hundred  voices. 

*  He  refuses  to  release  the  captives,'  replied  Casimir. 

'  Storm  the  palace  !  —  raze  tne  monster's  mansion  to  the  dust !'  «- 
cried  the  military  companions  of  Casimir  —  •  Poland  and  Liberty  !* 

*  My  comrades,'  said  Casimir,  *  caution  must  be  our  watch-word. 
We  must  be  wary  in  our  approach  to  the  den  of  the  monster.  He 
must  have  chance  to  escape.  The  fate  of  the  house  of  Radzivil  de- 
pends on  this  circumstance  :  and  who  among  you  would  require  the 
possession  of  the  tyrant,  at  the  sacrifice  of  this  noble  family  ?' 

*  Not  a  son  of  Poland,'  rejoined  his  companions.  *  Let  the  Duke 
escape.' 

*  Three  cheers !'  said  Plater,  *  and  then  for  the  palace  !' 

*The  acclamation  reached  the  ears  of  Constantine.  The  words, 
'  storm  the  palace  1'  had  scarcely  fallen  from  the  lips  of  the  enthusiastic 
Poles,  ere  he  entered  the  chamber  of  Halina. 

*  Imprudent  maid,'  exclaimed  he,  *  why  dost  thou  court  death  V 

*  I  court  the  freedom  of  Poland,'  she  replied,  *  even  at  the  price 
which  thou  hast  decreed.  Know,  Duke,  the  blood  of  Kosciusko  still 
runs  in  the  veins  of  Poland's  daughters.' 

*  My  guard,'  said  Constantine,  *  conduct  hither  Prince  Radzivil  and 
his  son.' 

The  soldier  retired  at  the  command,  and  returned  with  the  noble 
captives. 

'  Behold  the  offering,'  said  Halina,  as  she  gazed  on  her  father  and 
brother  :  *  behold  the  victims  for  the  sacrifice.  But  thou^  turning  to 
Constantine,  *  art  not  the  officiating  priest  at  the  altar.' 

*  Say' St  thou  so,  maiden  V  replied  Constantine.  '  Elzecutioners,  ap- 
proach !' 

*  Stand  back  !    ye  murdering    ministers  —  ye  accursed  agents  of 
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another's  crime!'  exclaimed  Halina,  as  her  eye  turned  fiom  the  assas- 
sins to  their  employer :  *  the  hlood  you  seek  is  too  pure  for  your  cow- 
ardly daggers!' 

'  I  command  you  to  do  your  duty  1'  thundered  the  Duke.  The  ruf- 
fians again  approached  to  mliil  the  awful  commission. 

'  Take  thou  the  reward  of  guilt  I'  said  the  daughter  of  Radzivil,  as 
she  plunged  the  poniard  of  Plater  into  the  hosom  of  the  foremost  as- 
sassin :  *  I  pity,  yet  have  destroyed  thee  1' 

Constantino,  petrified  with  astonishment,  gazed  with  conscious  hor- 
ror on  the  body  of  the  executioner,  as  it  writhed  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

*  The  blood  of  that  man  shall  be  demanded  at  thy  hand,  Russian 
Duke,'  said  Halina,  *  when  we  meet  before  the  bar  of  Heaven.  Mine 
was  an  act  of  justice,  not  revenge.  The  life  of  a  parent  demanded  the 
poniard  of  a  daughter.  Thou  seest  how  strong,  when  virtue  nerves 
them,  are  the  arms  of  Sarmatia's  maidens.' 

A  crash  in  the  court-yard  now  announced  that  the  inner  gates  of  the 
palace  had  been  forced.  *  To  the  rescue  of  the  Radzivils !'  was  heard 
from  every  quarter.  *  If  they  be  safe,  give  quarter  to  the  tyrant  —  if 
not,  be  his  &te  as  theirs !' 

Plater  rushed  to  the  eastern  chamber :  in  a  moment,  the  door  was 
opened.  *  My  Halina  is  safe  I  Spirit  of  the  Universe,  I-  thank  thee  !' 
said  he,  as  he  clasped  the  lovely  girl  to  his  bosom. 

*  Where  is  the  tyrant !'  exclaimed  the  inflamed  soldiery.  *  He  has 
escaped,'  said  Halina,  *  by  a  secret  passage.' 

'Mother,  I  have  fulfilled  thy  prophesy,'  said  Plater  :  *  the  evening 
aun  has  not  found  the  tyrant  in  the  palace  of  Belveder.  And  now,  my 
Halina,  I  demand  thy  bridal  hand  at  the  altar,  before  the  &ce  of 
Heaven,  axid  on  the  dawn  of  Poland's  regeneration.' 


THE  PORTRAIT:  AN  EXTRACT. 

BY  J.  G.   PERCITAL. 

Ab  those  blue  eyes  upon  the  canvass  throw 
Their  watery  glances  to  me,  where  the  tear 
Seems  gathermg  to  a  starry  drop,  to  flow 
Down  the  soft  damnsk  of  her  cheek,  1  hear 
From  her  moved  lips,  a  voice  salute  my  car, 
That  was  so  kind  and  so  confiding ;  pain, 
Which  once  did  ihrob  within  me,  now  doth  veer 
To  a  calm  stillness ;  the  delirious  brain 
Seems  by  cool  drops  renewed  to  life's  young  bliss  again. 

Ah !  I  would  then  that  pictured  form  could  talk 
Of  hours,  that  once  were  happy  in  the  round 
Of  thought  still  growing,  as  at  cacli  new  walk, 
With  deeper  hue  the  early  bud  is  found, 
Till  it  unfold  its  leaves,  and  scatter  round 
Its  purest  incense :  so  our  lives  steal  by, 
Catching  new  loves  and  hopes,  which,  closely  wound 
With  every  blended  thought  and  wish,  will  try 
The  heart  to  its  last  throb,  when  loved  ones  leave  or  die. 
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INDIAN    ELOQUENCE. 

A  Tvw  suns  more,  and  the  Indian  will  live  only  in  history.  A  few 
centuries,  and  that  history  will  be  colored  with  the  lAellow,  romantic 
light  in  which  Time  robes  the  past,  and  contrasted  with  the  then  present 
wealth  and  splendor  of  America,  may  seem  so  improbable,  as  to  elicit 
from  the  historian  a  philosophic  douM  of  its  authenticity.  The  period 
may  even  arrive,  when  the  same  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  the 
heroic  days  of  every  people  may  attend  its  records,  and  the  stirring 
deeds  of  the  battle-field  and  council-fire  may  be  regarded  as  attractive 
fictions,  or  at  the  best  as  beautiful  exaggerations. 

This  is  but  in  the  nature  of  things.  Actions  always  lose  their  reality 
and  distinctness  in  the  perspective  of  ages;  time  is  their  charnel-house. 
And  no  memorials  are  so  likely  to  be  lost  or  forgotten,  as  those  of  a 
conquered  nation.  Of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  little  more  than  a  name  has 
survived,  and  the  Indian  may  meet  no  belter  fate.  Even  though  our 
own  history  is  so  enveloped  in  theirs,  it  is  somewhat  to  be  feared  that, 
from  neglect,  the  valuable  cover  will  be  sufifered  to  decay,  and  care  be 
bestowed  only  on  the  more  precious  contents.  *  Be  it  so/  exclaim  some ; 
*what  pleasure  or  profit  is  to  be  derived  from  the  remembrance?  Let 
the  wild  legend  be  forgotten.  They  are  but  exhibitions  of  savage  life 
teeming  with  disgusting  excess,  and  brutal  passion.  They  portray 
man  in  no  interestinff  light,  for  with  every  redeeming  trait,  there  rises 
up  some  revolting  c  naracteristic  in  horrid  contrast.  Was  he  grateful  ? 
so  was  his  revenge  bloody  and  eternal.  Was  he  brave?  —  So  was  he 
treacherous.     Was  he  generous  ?  —  so  was  he  crafty  and  cruel.* 

But  a  more  philosophic  mind  would  say,  *  No !  he  presents  a  part  of  the 
panorama  of  humanity,  and  his  extermination  is  an  embodiment  of  a  great 
principle  —  the  same  retreat  of  the  children  of  the  wilderness  before 
the  wave  of  civilization ;  hence  arises  a  deep  interest  in  his  fortune,  which 
should  induce  us  to  preserve,  carefully  and  faithfully,  the  most  trifling 
record  of  his  greatness  or  his  degradation.'  At  a  time  when  barbarous 
nations  elsewhere  had  lost  their  primitive  purity,  we  find  him  the  only 
true  child  of  nature  —  the  best  specimen  of  man  in  his  native  simplicity. 
We  should  remember  him  as  a  *  study  of  human  nature'  —  as  an  instance 
of  a  strange  mixture  of  good  and  evil  passions.  We  perceive  in  him 
fine  emotions  of  feeling  and  delicacy,  and  unrestrained,  systematic  cruelty, 
grandeur  of  spirit  and  hypocritcal  cunning,  genuine  courage  and  fiendish 
treachery.  He  was  like  some  beautiful  spar,  part  of  which  is  regular, 
clear,  and  sparkling,  while  a  portion,  impregnated  with  clay,  is  dark  and 
forbidding. 

But  above  all,  as  being  an  engrossing  subject  to  an  American,  as 
coming  to  us  the  only  relic  of  the  literature  of  the  aborigines,  and  the 
roost  perfect  emblem  of  their  character,  their  glory  and  their  intellect, 
we  should  dearly  cherish  the  remains  of  their  oratory.  In  these  we 
see  developed  the  motives  which  animated  their  actions,  and  the  light 
and  shadows  of  their  very  soul.  The  iron  encasement  of  apparent 
apathy  in  which  the  savage  had  fortified  himself,  impenetrable  at  ordi- 
nary moments,  is  laid  aside  in  the  council-room.  The  genius  of  eloquence 
burats  the  swathing  bands  of  custom,  and  the  Indian  stands  forth  acces- 
sible, natural,  and  legible  We  commune  with  him,  listen  to  his  com* 
plaints,  understand,  appreciate,  and  even  feel  his  injuries. 
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As  Indian  eloquence  is  n  key  to  the  character,  so  is  it  a  noble  monu- 
ment of  their  literature.  Oratory  seldom  finds  a  more  auspicious  field. 
A  wild  people,  and  region  of  thought,  forbade  feebleness;  uncultivated, 
but  intelligent  and  sensitive,  a  purity  of  idea,  chastely  combined  with 
energy  of  expression,  ready  fluency,  and  imagery  now  exquisitely  deli- 
cate, now  soaring  to  the  sublime,  all  united  to  rival  the  efforts  of  any 
ancient  or  modern  orator.* 

What  can  be  imagined  more  impressive,  than  a  warrior  rising  in  the 
council-room  to  address  those  who  bore  the  same  scarred  marks  of  their 
title  to  fame  and  to  chieftainship?  The  diginified  stature  —  the  easy 
repose  of  limbs  —  the  graceful  gesture,  the  dark  speaking  eye,  excite 
etjual  admiration  and  exjK^ctation.  We  would  anticipate  eloquence  from 
an  Indian.  He  has  animating  remembrances  —  a  poverty  of  language, 
whii'h  exacts  rich  and  ap}X)$ite  metaphorical  allusions,  eren  for  ordinary 
convers;uion  —  a  mhid  which  like  his  body  has  never  been  trammelled 
and  nuvhanisod  by  tiu*  forn)aliti»^s  of  society,  and  passions  which,  from 
ilu'  very  ouiwari!  restraint  iinposod  upon  them,  bum  more  fiercely  within. 
There  is  a  mine  of  truih  in  the  reply  of  Red  Jacket,  when  called  a 
warrior :  •  A  jni  rrior !'  said  ho :  '1  am  an  orator —  I  ^^-as  bom  an  orator.' 

There  are  not  many  speij^lus  remaining  on  record,  but  even  in  this 
small  number  there  is  such  a  rich  yet  varied  vein  of  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  true  eloquence,  that  we  even  rise  from  their  perusal  with 
n^gret  that  so  few  have  been  preserved.  No  where  c^in  be  found  a  poetic 
thought  clothed  in  more  captivating  simplicity  of  expression,  than  in 
the  answer  ol  Trcumseh  to  l^ovcrnor  Harrison,  in  the  conference  at 
Vincennes.  It  contains  a  iiigh  mc^ral  rebuke,  and  a  sarcasm  heightened 
in  et^ect  by  an  evident  consciousness  of  loftiness  above  the  reach  of  insult 
At  the  close  of  his  address,  he  found  that  no  chair  had  been  placed  for 
him,  a  ntchvt  which  Governor  Harrison  ordered  to  be  remedied  as 
soon  as  disoi">vort\l.  Sus}vcting.  perliaps.  that  it  was  more  an  afifront 
than  a  mistake,  \\\\h  an  air  ol  liipiity  clevaTt»d  almost  to  haughtiness, 
he  iieclini\l  the  seat  protli  reii,  with  the  words.  *  Your  father  requests 
you  to  take  a  chair,'  and  .answered,  as  he  calmly  disposed  himself  on 
the  irround  •  Mv  father  /  The  sun  is  mv  father,  and  the  earth  is  my 
mot  nor.     J  ir,it  ''t:n>>t  hi-oh  tif^  hoaom. 

As  they  excelled  in  tlie  boauiiful,  so  also  they  possessed  a  nice  sense 
of  the  ridiculous.  There  is  a  clever  strain  of  irony,  united  with  the 
sharjvst  taunt,  in  the  sptnvh  of  Garangula  to  Dt*  la  Barre,  iheGoTemor 
c\\  Canada,  when  tha:  crany  Frenchman  met  \nth  his  tribe  in  council, 
for  \  h  e  pu  rpose  o  f  obi  a )  r.  in  c  jx\'i  c  e.  a  n  d  repa  rat  i  on  k»  r  pas:  i  n  i  uri  es.  The 
Kuro|van.  a  faiihtii'*  iu'.uviT  i'.i  tiier.ia-xim  that  'iT/,  fif—:  I't  lapean  du 
Hon  ht  ;>riii'  si.j'ri -(  ,  j  vt/  ttiii,'"t  i.n  /<;w/i  f.V  ct  It  dn  re^^irdj 
attempted  to  overawe  the  .^invaci^  by  threats,  which  he  well  knew  he 
had  no  }v\AeT  to  execute  i^arr.r.iruir..  who  also  w:;S  well  aware  of  his 
weakne^i.  repiuvl.  *  Yi^noM.-io.  v;i:  mus:  have  believed  when  you  lefi 
Uu eN V .  I h:s;  I  h e  Nu ti  h ; a .  t  m r lit  u ;>  r.  1".  ;  h e  ic rt*s'. s  a\  h i c h  render  our  conn- 
try  inacci^blc  to  thr  French.  »  r  ih.';;  the  "ir.kes  h.'^d  so  overflowed  their 
ba nk^  l h at  t h ey  had  su rrou n C: i\\  o\ ; r  c a s: . es  a n c.  that  ii  was  impossible 
for  u$  to  gt^i  out  ol  them  ^  es.  sur«  '.y  yoi:  must  have  dreamed  so,  and 
the  rkruif4ti  of  seeing  so  i:n\Ti  a  wonder  has  broug-fax  you   so  fiir. 


•  An  im<)iiKhfVix!  opinKm  to  ih»  dkn  fav  hem  cxprniMd  bjr  JsrrvsuK  and  CuirnaE. 
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Hear,  Yonondio :  our  women  had  taken  their  clubs,  oar  children  and  old 
men  had  carried  their  bows  and  arrows  into  the  heart  of  your  camp,  if 
our  warriors  had  not  disarmed  them,  and  kept  them  back  when  your 
messenger  came  to  our  castle.'  We  cannot  nve  a  better  idea  of  the 
effect  of  their  harrangues  upon  their  own  people,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
finer  instance  of  their  gratefuliMBS  when  skilfully  touched,  than  in  ihe 
address  to  the  Wallah- Wallahs  by  their  young  chieC  the  Morning  Star. 
In  consequence  of  the  death  of  several  of  their  tribe,  killed  in  one  of 
their  preaatory  excursions  against  the  whites,  they  had  collected  in  a 
large  body  for  the  purpose  of  assailing  them.  The  stem,  uncompro- 
mising hostility  with  which  they  were  animated,  may  be  imagined  from 
the  words  they  chaunted  on  approaching  to  the  attack :  *  Rest,  brothers, 
rest !  You  will  be  avenged.  The  tears  of  your  widows  will  cease  to 
flow,  when  they  behold  the  blood  of  your  murderers,  and  on  seeing  their 
scalps,  your  young  children  shall  smg  and  leap  with  joy.  Rest,  bro- 
thers, in  peace!  Rest,  we  shall  have  blood!'  The  last  strains  of  the 
death-song  had  died  away.  The  gleaming  eye,  burning  with  the  desire 
of  revenge  —  the  countenance,  fierce  even  through  anindian's  cloak  — 
the  levelled  gun,  and  poised  arrow,  forbade  promise  of  peace,  and  their 
superior  force  as  little  hope  of  successful  resistance.  At  this  moment 
of  awful  excitement,  a  mounted  troop  burst  in  between  them,  and  ita 
leader  addressed  his  kindred :  *  Friends  and  relations !  Three  snows 
have  only  passed  over  our  heads,  since  we  were  a  poor,  miserable  peo- 
ple. Our  enemies  were  numerous  and  powerful ;  we  were  few  and 
weak.  Our  hearts  were  as  the  hearts  of  little  children.  We  could  not 
fight  like  warriors,  and  were  driven  like  deer  about  the  plains.  When 
the  thunders  rolled,  and  the  rains  poured,  we  had  no  place  save  the  rocks, 
whereon  we  could  lay  our  heads.  Is  such  the  case  now?  No!  We 
have  regained  possession  of  the  land  of  our  fathers,  in  which  they  and 
their  fethers'  fathers  lie  buried ;  our  hearts  are  great  within  us^  and  we 
are  now  a  nation.  Who  has  produced  this  change?  The  white  man ! 
And  are  we  to  treat  him  with  ing^'atitude  ?  No !  The  warrior  of  the 
strong  arm  and  the  great  heart  will  never  rob  a  friend.*  The  result 
was  wonderful.  There  was  a  complete  revulsion  of  feeling.  The  an- 
gry waves  were  quieted,  and  the  savage,  forgetting  his  enmity,  smoked 
the  calumet  with  those  whom  the  eloquence  of  the  Morning  Star  alone 
had  saved  from  his  scalping  knife. 

Fearlessness  and  success  in  battle  were  the  highest  titles  to  honor, 
and  an  accusation  of  cowardice  was  a  deadly  insult.  A  reproach  of  this 
kind  to  a  celebrated  chief  received  a  chivalric  reply.  Kognethagecton, 
or  as  he  was  more  generally  called,  White-Eyes,  at  the  time  his  nation 
was  solicited  to  join  in  the  war  against  the  Americans,  in  our  struggle 
for  liberty,  exerted  his  influence  against  hostile  measures.  His  answer  to 
the  Senecas,  who  were  in  the  British  interest,  and  who,  irritated  by  his 
obstinate  adherence  to  peace,  attempted  to  humble  him,  by  reference  to 
an  old  story  of  the  Delawares  being  a  conquered  people,  is  a  manly  and 
dignified  assertion  of  independence.  It  reminds  one  of  the  noble  motto 
of  the  Frenchman :  *  Je  nestimc  vn  autre  plus  grand  que  mot  lors  que 
fax  mon  epee.*  *  I  know  well,'  said  he,  *  that  you  consider  us  a  con- 
quered nation —  as  women — as  your  inferiors.  You  have,  say  you, 
shortened  our  legs,  and  put  petticoats  on  us.  You  say  you  have  given 
us  a  hoe  and  a  corn-pounder,  and  told  us  to  plant  and  pound  for  fou  — 
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you  men — you  warriors.  But  look  at  me — am  I  not  full  giowD? 
And  have  I  not  a  warrior's  dress  ?  Ay  I  I  am  a  man  —  and  these 
are  the  arms  of  a  man  —  and  all  that  country  is  mine !'  What  a  daunt- 
less vindication  of  manhood,  and  what  a  nice  perception  of  Indian  cha- 
racter, is  this  appeal  to  their  love  of  courage,  and  their  admiration  for  a 
fine  form,  vigorous  limbs,  complete  arms,  and  a  proud  demeanor  1  How 
elective  and  emphatic  the  conclusion,  *  all  that  country  is  mine  1'  ex- 
claimed in  a  tone  of  mingled  defiance  and  pride,  and  accompanied  with 
a  wave  of  the  hand  over  the  rich  country  bordering  on  the  Alleghany  I 

This  bold  speech  quelled  for  a  time  all  opposition,  but  the  desire  to 
engage  against  the  Americans,  increased  by  the  false  reports  of  some 
wandering  tories,  finally  became  so  vehement,  that,  as  a  last  resort,  he 
proposed  to  the  tribe  to  w^ait  ten  days  before  commencing  hostilities. 
Even  this  was  about  to  be  denied  him,  and  the  term  traitor  beginning  to 
be  whispered  around,  when  he  rose  in  council,  and  began  an  animated 
expostulation  against  their  conduct.  He  depictured  its  inevitable  con- 
sequences —  the  sure  advance  of  the  white  man,  and  the  ruin  of  his 
nation ;  and  then,  in  a  generous  manner,  disclaimed  any  interest  or  feel- 
ings separate  from  those  of  his  friends ;  and  added :  '  But  if  you  toUl 
go  out  m  this  war,  you  shall  not  go  without  me.  I  have  taken  peace 
measures,  it  is  true,  with  the  view  of  saving  my  tribe  from  destruction. 
But  if  you  think  me  in  the  wrong  —  if  you  give  more  credit  to  ruiunoay 
vagabonds  than  to  your  own  friends  —  to  a  man  —  to  a  warrior  —  to  a 
DeloAoare  —  if  you  insist  upon  fighting  the  Americans  —  go  I  And  I 
will  go  with  you.  And  I  will  not  go  like  the  bear-hunters,  who  sets  his 
dogs  upon  the  animal,  to  be  beaten  about  with  his  paws,  while  he  keeps 
himself  at  a  safe  distance.  No !  I  will  lead  you  on.  I  will  place 
myself  in  the  front.  I  will  fall  with  the  first  of  you.  You  can  do  as 
you  choose.  But  as  for  me,  I  will  not  survive  my  nation.  I  will  not 
live  to  bewail  the  miserable  destruction  of  a  brave  people,  who  deserved, 
as  you  do,  a  better  fate !' 

The  allusion  to  their  greater  confidence  in  foreigners  than  in  their 
own  kindred,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  censure,  wonderfully  strengthened 
by  a  beautiful  climacteric  arrangement.  Commencing  with  a  friend  — 
and  who  so  grateful  as  an  Indian  ?  —  it  passes  to  a  man  —  and  who  so 
vain  of  his  birth-right  as  an  Indian  ?  —  then  to  a  warrior ;  and  who 
more  glorious  to  the  savage  than  the  man  of  battles  ?  —  and  lastly  to  a 
Delaware  —  a  word  which  rings  through  the  hearts  of  his  hearers, 
starts  into  life  a  host  of  proud  associations,  and  while  it  deepens  their  con- 
tempt for  the  stranger  and  his  falsehoods,  imparts  a  grandeur  to  the 
orator,  in  whom  the  friend,  the  man,  the  warrior,  the  Etelaware  are  per- 
sonified. 

The  spirit  of  the  conclusion  added  to  its  force.  It  was  the  out- 
bursting  of  that  firm  determination  never  to  forsake  their  customs  and 
laws  —  that  brotherhood  of  feeling  which  have  ever  inspired  the  action 
of  the  aborigines  —  a  spirit  which  time  has  strengthened,  insult  har- 
dened to  obstinacy,  and  oppression  rendered  almost  hereditary.  It 
bespeaks  a  bold  soul,  resolved  to  die  with  the  loss  of  its  country's 
liberties. 

We  pass  by  the  effect  of  this  speech,  by  merely  stating  that  it  was 
successful,  to  notice  a  letter  much  of  the  same  character  as  the  close  of 
the  last,  sent  to  General  Clinch,  by  the  chief  who  is  now  setting  our 
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troops  atdefiance  in  Florida.  '  You  have  anna,'  sajrahe,  'andaoIuiTe 
we ;  yoa  have  powder  and  lead,  and  so  have  we;  you  have  men,  and  so 
have  we ;  your  men  will  fight,  and  so  will  ours,  iiU  the  last  drop  of  tJU 
Seminole  $  blood  has  moistened  the  dust  of  his  hunting  grownd:  This 
needs  no  comment     Intrepidity  is  its  character. 

View  these  evidences  of  attachment  to  the  customs  of  their  Others,  and 
of  heroic  resolution  to  leave  their  bones  in  the  forests  where  they  were 
bom,  and  which  were .  their  inheritance,  and  then  revert  to  their  tma- 
vailing,  hopeless  resistance  against  the  march  of  civilization ;  and 
though  we  know  it  is  the  rightful,  natural  course  of  things,  yet  it  is  a  hard 
heart  which  does  not  feel  for  their  &te.  Turn  to  Red  Jacket's  graphic 
description  of  the  fraud  which  has  purloined  their  territory,  ana  shame 
mingles  somewhat  with  our  pity.  '  Brothers,  at  the  treaties  held  for 
the  purchase  of  our  lands,  the  white  men,  with  sweet  voices  and  smiling 
faces,  told  us  they  loved  us«  and  that  they  would  not  cheat  us,  but  that  the 
king's  children  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  would  cheat  us.  When 
we  go  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  the  king's  children  tell  us  your  peo- 
ple will  cheat  us.  These  things  puzzle  our  heads,  and  we  believe  that 
the  Indians  must  take  care  of  themselves,  and  not  trust  either  in  your 
people  or  in  the  king^s  children.  Brothers,  our  seats  were  once  large, 
and  yours  very  small.  You  have  now  become  a  great  people,  and  we 
have  scarcely  a  place  left  to  spread  our  blankets}  True,  ana  soon  their 
graves  will  be  all  they  shall  retain  of  their  once  ample  hunting- 
grounds.  Their  strength  is  wasted,  their  countless  warriors  deao, 
their  forests  laid  low,  and  their  burial-places  upturned  by  the  plough- 
share. There  was  a  time  when  the  war-cry  of  a  Powhattan,  a  Dela- 
ware, or  an  Abenaquis,  struck  terror  to  the  heart  of  a  pale-&ce  :  but 
now  the  Seminole  is  singing  his  last  battle-song. 

Some  of  the  speeches  of  Shenandoah,  a  celebrated  Oneida  chieC  con- 
tain the  truest  touches  of  natural  eloquence.  He  lived  to  a  great  age ; 
and  in  his  last  oration  in  council,  he  opened  with  the  following  sublime 
and  beautiful  sentence :  *  Brothers  —  I  am  an  aged  hemlock.  The 
wiTids  of  an  hundred  winters  have  whistled  through  my  branches,  and 
I  am  dead  at  the  top?  Every  reader,  who  has  seen  a  tall  hemlock, 
with  a  dry  and  leafless  top  surmounting  its  dark  green  foliage,  will  feel 
the  force  of  the  simile.  '  I  am  dead  at  the  top.'  His  memory,  and  all 
the  vigorous  powers  of  youth,  had  departed  forever. 

Not  less  felicitous  was  the  close  of  a  speech  made  by  Pushmataha,  a 
venerable  chief  of  a  western  tribe,  at  a  council  held,  we  believe,  in 
Washington,  many  years  since.  In  alluding  to  his  extreme  age,  and 
to  the  probability  that  he  might  not  even  survive  the  journey  back  to  his 
tribe,  ne  said :  *  My  children  will  walk  through  the  forests,  and  the 
Great  Spirit  will  whisper  in  the  tree-tops,  and  the  flowers  will  spring 
up  in  the  trails  —  but  Pushmataha  will  hear  not  —  he  will  see  the 
flowers  no  more.  He  will  be  gone.  His  people  will  know  that  he  is 
dead.  The  news  will  come  to  their  ears,  as  the  sound  of  the  fall  of  a 
mighty  oak  in  the  stillness  of  the  woods.^ 

The  most  powerful  tribes  have  been  destroyed ;  and  as  Sadekanatie 
expressed  it,  *  Strike  at  the  root,  and  when  the  trunk  shall  be  cut  down, 
the  branches  shall  &11  of  course.'  The  trunk  has  fitllen,  the  branches 
are  slowly  withering,  and  shortly  the  question '  Who  is  there  to  mourn 
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Jot  Logan^  may  be  made  of  the  whole  race,  and  find  not  a  sympathi- 
iiM  reply. 

Their  actions  may  outlive,  but  their  oratory  we  think  must  suryiye 
their  fete.  It  contains  many  attributes  of  true  eloquence.  With  a  lan- 
guage too  barren,  and  minds  too  free  for  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  they  still 
attained  a  power  of  touching  the  feelings,  and  a  sublimity  oi  style 
which  rival  the  highcfst  productions  of  their  more  cultivated  enemies. 
Expression  apt  and  pointed  —  language  strong  and  figurative  —  com- 
parisons rich  and  bold  —  descriptions  correct  and  picturesque  —  and 
gesture  energetic  and  graceful,  were  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of 
meir  oratory.  The  latter  orations,  accurate  mirrors  of  their  character, 
their  bravery,  immoveable  stoicism,  and  native  grandeur,  heightened  as 
they  are  in  impressivencss  by  the  melancholy  accompaniment  of  ap- 
proaching extermination,  will  be  as  enduring  as  the  swan-like  music 
of  Attic  and  Roman  eloquence,  which  was  the  funeral  song  of  the 
liberties  of  those  republics. 


TO  THE   DUST  OF  CAXTON. 

DsxAD  pioneer  of  thought !  source  of  the  flood 
Of  musty  tomes  through  which  we  wade  or  flounder  • 

Dust  of  the  mighty  founder  of  all  types, 
Now  but  the  shattered  type  of  their  great  founder  — 

Revisit  thou  the  *  glimpses  of  the  moon !' 
That  is,  evolve,  mstanter,  from  thy  narrow  box  !^ 

Rise,  mouldering  mummy,  prick  thy  clay-stopped  ears, 
While  1  essay  to  prove  thme  art  a  paradox. 

Now  ril  suppose  thee  present,  and  be^n 
To  argue  pro.  and  con.,  the  good  and  evil  — 

How  much  It  has  repressed  or  aided  sin, 
And  strike  a  balance  for  or  'gainst  the  devil. 

For  though  I  will  confess  it  hath  achieved 
High  deeds  against  the  Prince  of  pandemonium, 

Who  can  deny  its  having  salved  his  wounds, 
With  many  a  ream  of  flattering  encomium  7 

Caxton,  by  thy  great  engine  Error's  tribe 
Have  heea  to  countless  mvriads  multiplied ; 

But  it  hath  also  forcied  Trutn*s  two-edged  sword, 
By  which  all  sophisu  are  bemaoled  and  stultified. 

Voltaire,  Paine,  Gibbon.  Mirabeau,  have  found 
Means  through  its  aid  the  livinc  Grod  to  libel, 

While  through  the  gladdened  eartn  the  self  same  source 
Hath  sent  their  crushing  conqueror —  the  Bible. 

Upon  the  press  hangs  poised  the  moral  world, 
Of  which  it  forms  the  intellectual  lever — 

Swa3ring  it  to  and  fro,  with  fearful  sweep, 
And  oftimes  putting  nations  in  a  fever. 

It  shaketh  down  a  monarch  ttom  his  throne, 
Even  as  an  earthquake  topples  down  a  steeple, 

And  on  the  site  of  despotism  builds 
A  firmer  fene,  whose  pillars  are  —  the  people. 

And  deeds  like  these  alone,  immortal  one ! 

Out-balanoe  all  the  marafold  abuses 
Of  thy  great  art,  and  make  mankind  forset 

Tlio  trash  that  issues  from  its  minor  sluices. 
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WMBKBIIf  IS  ILLOITftATBD  TRB  TRUTH  09  THB  OLD  ADAGE,  *A  BOLUMO  flTOME  OATHSU  MO 

Omnificient — ay,  gentle  reader,  that  *s  the  epithet  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  myself.  I  am  literally  an  omnificient  —  a  doer  of  all  thinn 
m  the  whole  category  of  human  tasks,  mental  and  manual.  Until  eigh- 
teen, it  was  my  lot  to  form  a  practical  familiarity  with  the  soil  of  New- 
England,  wielding  the  ax  and  the  sickle  upon  its  quiet  hills,  and  like 
the  peasant-bard  of  a  similar  land,  magna  componere  parvis,  solacing 
my  toil  the  while  by  such  idylls  as  boyhood  may  fashion  to  the  idols  of  ita 
first  love.  At  that  mercurial  period,  I  began  to  feel  the  centrifugal  mania 
so  peculiar  to  the  migratory  sons  of  the  pilgrims,  and  accordingly, 
leaving  the  plough  to  rest  in  mid  furrow,  I  embarked  on  board  a  pri> 
vateer  bound  to  the  Pacific.  A  sailor-boy  is  a  factotum  —  all  things  to 
•  all  hands'  —  called  here,  sent  there,  and  damned  every  where  At 
least  /  found  it  so ;  but  I  bore  it  martyrly,  nevertheless  —  rejoicing 
even  in  that  harsh  opportunity  to  see  the  world  and  the  world's  won- 
ders. Curiosity  kept  my  spirits  always  on  the  wing,  and  enabled  me, 
by  a  cheerful  alacrity  of  obedience,  to  win  my  way  at  length  into  the 
good  graces  of  all  the  crew.  During  our  voyage,  we  fetched  a  girdle 
round  the  globe,  not  in  the  *  forty  minutes'  of  merry  Puck,  but  the  forty 
months  of  the  *  Farmers'  Almanac,'  in  the  lapse  of  which  I  saw  the 
marvels  of  many  lands  and  many  seas,  and  gazed  on  strange  forma  and 
faces,  and  witnessed  strange  customs,  and  mingled  in  the  commotion  of 
warring  elements,  and  the  fiercer  commotion  of  warring  men.  Satis- 
fied with  the  perils  and  hardships  of  the  sea,  I  doffed  the  tarpaulin,  and 
donned  the  student's  cassock,  and  after  thridding  the  regular  cycle  of 
lectures,  dissections,  and  hospital  attendance,  I  took  rooms  in  New-Or- 
leans, as  a  practising  physician.  The  horrors  of  the  yellow  fever  soon 
encompassed  me,  and  though  the  first  too  selfish  fears  prompted  a  recoil 
from  impending  danger,  thanks  to  the  mastery  of  our  better  nature,  I 
remainea  true  to  the  awful  responsibility  of  my  profession.  With  an 
energy  and  even  recklessness  for  which  I  never  could  account,  I  threw 
myself  into  the  fearful  arena,  and  grappled  unfalteringly  with  the 
appalling  pestilence.  Day  afler  day,  and  night  afler  night,  found  me 
ministering,  ofien  unaided,  at  the  dainty  couch  of  the  dying  planter,  or 
the  squalid  pallet  of  his  stricken  slave,  till  the  doomed  of  the  destroyer 
were  numbered,  and  his  march  of  desolation  stayed.  Even  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  that  scene  of  horror  is  before  me  in  all  the  distinct- 
ness of  present  perception.  Once  more  I  breathe  the  sultry  atmosphere 
which  shrouded  the  devoted  city  by  day,  and  feel  the  chill  mist  which 
crept  gloomily  along  its  deserted  streets  by  night,  whose  silence  was 
ever  broken,  not  by  the  hum  of  social  voices,  but  the  roar  of  alligators 
and  other  unquiet  reptiles  from  the  neighboring  bayous.  Again  I  hear 
the  rumbling  of  the  lonely  hearse,  as  it  wound  its  unknelled  way  to  the 
frightful  Golgotha,  where  the  dead  of  all  ages  and  conditions — rich 
and  poor,  bond  and  free  —  were  gathered  to  promiscuous  burial.  Again 
I  behold  the  rose  and  the  dimple  pass  from  the  cheek  of  beauty,  and 
give  place  to  that  sudden  emaciation,  and  that  ghastly  aspect  as  of  in- 
carnate mahogany,  so  peculiar  to  this  terrific  disease.  Again  I  wit- 
ness the  muscular  fulness  of  vigorous  manhood  shrink,  in  one  brief 
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hour,  to  the  unearthly  gauntness  of  a  skeleton,  while  the  mind  yet 
remained  sane  and  unscathed,  amid  the  ruins  of  its  shattered  tenement 
Again  I  listen  to  the  merry  catch  of  the  dying  creole,  or  the  moumfdl 
*  Madrt  purissima  P  of  the  expiring  Spaniard,  as  it  hreaks  the  startling 
stillness  of  the  deserted  death-chamher.  Again  I  hend  my  ear  to  the 
last  behest  of  the  calm  New-Englander,  who  had  wandered  from  the 
home  of  his  childhood,  to  find  a  nameless  grave  by  the  *  father  of  rivers.' 
The  scene  through  which  I  had  just  passed  was  too  much  for  me;  I 
riiuddered  at  the  thought  of  its  recurrence,  and  speedily  arranging  my 
afiairs,  I  left  the  practice  of  my  profession  to  men  of  firmer  nerves,  and 
demited  for  New- York  by  way  of  the  Ohio. 

I>i8embarking  at  Cincinnati,  I  set  ofi!*  on  foot  to  explore  the  caverns 
of  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  Travelling  later  than  usual  one  evening,  I 
lost  my  way  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those  extensive  forests  which  still 
skirt  many  of  the  western  cities.  Al^er  wandering  about  for  some  time, 
on  turning  a  precipitous  ridge  which  obstructed  my  course,  I  came 
euddenly  upon  one  of  those  singular  gatherings  of  the  church  militant 
called  camp-meetings.  Before  me  stretched  a  grove  of  tall  pines,  be- 
neath whose  dark  foliage,  and  in  striking  contrast  with  the  same,  were 
pitched  numerous  white  tents,  in  a  regular  circle,  embracing  a  level 
area  of  several  acres  in  extent,  entirely  devoid  of  under-brush,  and  car- 
peted with  the  fallen  tresses  of  the  overhanging  boughs.  On  one  side 
of  this  enclosure,  several  feet  from  the  ground,  appeared  a  plain  lodge, 
quadrangularly  formed  of  rough  boards  nailed  to  the  standing  trees, 
with  a  pulpit  in  front,  and  benches  around  the  sides  for  the  elders  and 
ministers  wno  were  to  address  the  audience.  From  this  spot  to  various 
points  of  the  enclosure,  stretched,  in  diverging  lines,  the  straight  boles 
of  lofty  pines  felled  for  the  occasion,  across  whose  prostrate  length,  with 
the  interspace  of  here  and  there  a  *  long-drawn  aisle,'  were  laid  the 
rude  aeats  of  those  hardy  worshippers.  Innumerable  lamps  were  sus- 
pended (m  all  sides  of  the  encampment,  blending  their  flickering  light 
with  the  glare  of  pine  torches  from  the  several  tents  where  the  eve- 
ning's repast  was  in  preparation ;  while  millions  of  fire-fiies  shot  like 
tiny  meteors  along  the  dark  openings  of  the  surrounding  forests,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  sleepless  stars  looked  in  as  if  to  witness  the  devotions 
of  that  primeval  temple. 

As  I  paused  to  survey  the  wonderful  scene,  the  wild  howl  of  a 
wolf  rang  through  the  shuddering  air,  and  a  moment  after,  a  fawn 
6hot  past  me,  and  bounding  into  the  enclosure,  dropped  down  pant- 
ing and  exhausted  in  one  of  the  open  aisles.  This  singular  inci- 
dent was  succeeded  by  a  dead  silence,  which  was  presently  inter- 
rupted by  the  voice  of  the  reverend  speaker,  who  had  just  finished  the 
bust  discourse  of  the  evening,  and  was  about  reading  the  concluding 
hymn.  *  Welcome,'  said  the  aged  man,  with  compassionate  emotion, 
'welcome,  poor  weary  and  persecuted  wanderer,  to  the  refuge  and  the 
rest  ye  seek  not  here  in  vain !  Ye  did  well  to  flee  hither  from  thy 
ravenous  pursuer,  for  thereby  have  thy  days  been  lengthened,  and  ye 
shall  yet  range  through  the  green  places  of  the  wilderness,  where  the 
hand  of  God  bringeth  forth  the  tender  herb  and  the  pleasant  water- 
courss,  even  for  creatures  such  as  ye.  Pilgrims  of  the  world,'  conti- 
nued he,  turning  to  his  hushed  auilitory,  *  shall  the  beasts  that  perish 
be  wiser  in  their  day  and  generation  than  ye,  who  were  fashioned  after 
the  image  of  the  All-wise?    Flee  to  the  fold  of  God  1     The  wild 
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pigeon  shrinks  to  her  covert  at  the  scream  of  the  wood-hawk,  and  the 
roA-back  bounds  fleetly  from  the  yell  of  the  panther ;  while  ye,  who 
an  encompassed  with  many  foes,  having  eyes,  see  not,  and  ears,  hear 
not,  or  heed  not  the  voice  of  the  prowler.  Wot  ye  not  that  ye,  like 
that  poor  panting  hind,  are  hunted  up  and  down  in  this  dark  wilderness 
of  the  world?  Flee  to  the  fold  of  God  !  Doth  not  temptation  haunt 
your  footsteps,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  thereof? 
Doth  not  remorse  dart  his  fiery  arrows  into  your  bleeding  hearts  at 
every  turn  ?  Doth  not  conscience  smite  ye  with  its  avenging  sword, 
whenever  ye  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  warnmgs  of  the  still  small  voice  ? 
Flee  to  the  fold  of  God  1  Do  not  the  cares  of  the  world,  its  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit,  surround  ye,  when  ye  rise  up,  and  when  ye  lie 
down,  yea,  and  when  ye  dream  dreams  ?  Flee  to  the  fold  of  God !  Is 
not  death  the  ever-present  shadow  of  your  earthliness,  and  doth  not  the 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  —  the  mighty  Nimrod  of  your  priceless 
souls  —  track  your  guilty  steps  along  this  pilgrimage  oi  sin?  O  flee, 
then,  fellow-sinners,  flee  to  the  fold  of  Goo,  wherein  ye  shall  surely 
find  a  refuge  and  a  rest !' 

Vain  were  the  attempt  to  depict  the  scene  which  followed  this  thrill- 
ing peroration.  The  sis^hs,  the  sobs,  the  groans,  the  hysteric  shrieks  of 
terrified  females,  and  indeed  the  convulsive  shudder  of  the  whole  assem- 
bly, I  leave  to  the  reader's  imagination  —  or  memory,  if  he  has  ever 
witnessed  a  spectacle  so  thrilling.  Afler  the  first  burst  of  feeling  had  a 
little  subsided,  the  tremulous  yet  not  unmusical  voice  of  the  late  speaker 
was  heard,  chanting  that  striking  hynm : 

*  Stop,  poor  sinner !  stop  and  think, 

Before  you  farther  ffo ; 
Will  you  sport  upon  the  brink 
Of  everlasting  wo  V 

One  listener  after  another  joined  in  the  rising  strain,  till  presently  ten 
thousand  voices  were  blended  in  swelling  symphony.  I  have  listened 
to  the  midnight  peal  of  the  roused  ocean,  and  trembled  amid  the  thunders 
of  Niagara :  but  never  was  my  heart  so  hushed  to  breath lessness,  as  by 
the  living  cnorus  of  that  solemn  anthem.  The  place,  the  scene,  and  the 
music  of  that  vast  choir,  filling  the  midnight  depths  of  the  mute  forest 
with  echoes  of  terrible  warning,  were  all  calculated  to  make  a  vivid  im- 
pression, even  on  a  mind  the  most  obdurate.  I  sunk  down  upon  my 
bended  knees,  awe-struck  and  overpowered.  It  seemed  to  me  that  every 
eye  and  every  voice  were  directed  to  myself,  in  eager  impetration  to  fly 
from  the  brmk  of  the  dread  abyss  to  which  *  hope  never  comes,  that 
comes  to  all.'  The  services  closed  with  the  hymn,  the  worshippers 
slowly  retired  to  their  respective  tents,  and  silence  and  sleep  resumed 
their  quiet  empire ;  but  there  I  remained,  riveted  to  the  earth,  feint,  mo- 
tionless, and  alone.  Yet  not  alone,  for  the  voice  of  a  mysterious  presence 
kept  whispering  in  my  ear,  *  Flee  to  the  fold  of  God  1'  and  ever  the 
monitory  'Stop!'  of  that  thrilling  hymn  rung  like  a  trump  from  heaven 
through  the  cnambers  of  my  smitten  heart.  I  bowed  myself  to  the 
earth,  and  there  all  night  long,  amid  the  gloom  of  that  lonely  forest,  and 
the  moan  of  its  solemn  pines,  gazed  on  the  phantoms  of  mis-spent  honTB, 
imploring  light  to  my  darkened  spirit,  ener^  to  subdue  its  fifiry 
passions,  strength  to  unmask  the  specious  vamties  of  the  world,  and 
wisdom  to  forego  its  momentary  pleasures  for  the  unimaginable  cycle  of 
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an  eternal  beatitude,  till  morning^  dawned  upon  my  solemn  vigil,  and 
found  me  blest  with  that  inward  peace  which  seems  the  antepast  of 
heaven. 

At  the  close  of  the  ensuing  year,  I  entered  upon  the  sublime  duties  of 
the  ministry ;  but  a  keen  sense  of  its  awful  responsibilities,  heightened 
by  a  subsequent  conviction  of  my  unworthiness  for  the  office,  operating 
on  a  morbid  despondency  of  mind  inherited  from  my  mother,  compelled 
me  at  length  to  abandon  the  sacred  calling  for  some  other  more  appro- 

friate  to  my  imperfect  nature.  In  the  course  of  my  theological  stuaies, 
had  been  led  collaterally  into  those  of  civil  jurisprudence,  and  chanc- 
ing to  read  the  life  of  Sir  William  Jones  about  this  pt*riod,  the  moral 
grandeur  of  his  almost  faultless  character  influenced  me  to  adopt  the 
profession  he  had  so  highly  adorned,  and  I  entered  on  the  requisite  course 
of  study  without  delay.  Some  few  months  subsequent  to  my  admission 
to  the  bar,  I  was  engaged  as  assistant  advocate  in  the  cause  of  a  good 
old  man,  whose  only  daughter,  young,  innocent,  and  unsuspecting,  the 
idol  of  his  widowed  heart,  and  the  living  image  of  her  for  whom  that 
heart  still  bled,  had  been  lured  from  his  fond  endearments,  and  after- 
ward discarded,  and  abandoned  to  infamy  by  her  fiendish  betrayer. 
The  wretch  was  but  little  older  than  herself;  yet  from  early  precocity 
in  vice,  he  had  already  gathered  to  his  soul  the  dark  experience  of  gray- 
haired  licentiousness. 

Like  all  '  men  of  the  world,'  he  had  studied  the  gentler  sex  with 
long  and  patient  assiduity  —  their  keen  sensibilities,  their  delicate  tastes, 
and  their  passionate  devotedness  of  affection  —  till,  by  a  fiendish  perspi- 
cacity of  evil,  he  had  scrutinized  all  their  weaknesses,  and  explored 
those  sunny  avenues  through  which  the  blandishments  of  masked  sen- 
suality seek  entrance  to  the  paradise  of  woman's  love.  If  there  is  one 
crime  for  which  Justice  herself  can  find  no  adequate  retribution,  it  is  that 
of  seduction  —  cold,  calculating,  crafly,  and  deliberate  seduction.  The 
knife  of  the  assassin  but  anticipates  the  lingering  stroke  of  the  inevitable 
destroyer,  hastening  the  chill  of  the  grave  upon  this  *  sensible  warm 
being,  and  speeding  the  unshrived  spirit  to  its  last  account ;  but  the 
co])tamination  of  the  betrayer  falls  like  a  hopeless  leprosy  upon  soul  and 
body,  consigning  the  one  to  loathsomeness,  and  the  other  to  a  carking 
and  protracted  torture,  for  which  earth  has  no  solace  but  the  numbness 
of  dissipation,  and  which  the  hope  of  eternal  forgiveness,  bought  by  the 
bitter  tears  of  contrition,  can  scarcely  alleviate.  The  betrayer  of  friend- 
ship is  haunted  by  the  finger  of  scorn  ;  the  needy  defaulter  is  visited  by 
the  dungeon,  ana  the  inappealable  verdict  of  public  reproach;  but  what 
should  be  the  retribution  of  him  who,  by  the  gilded  pretences  of  honor- 
able love,  wins  the  priceless  treasure  of  a  confiding  heart,  to  gratify  a 
fiendish  vanity,  or  pamper  a  reckless  and  accursed  sensuality  I  Edu- 
cated in  New-England,  where  this  dark  crime  is  almost  unknown 
among  the  stem  descendants  of  the  sterner  pilgrims,  I  entered  into  the 
bitter  feelings  of  the  distracted  parent,  with  a  yearning  sympathy,  and  a 
resoluteness  of  purpose,  which  such  a  cause  might  well  inspire.  Alas  ! 
for  my  precipitate  ardor,  we  were  destined  to  be  nonsuited ;  for  when 
the  trial  came  on,  the  defendant's  counsel  seized  upon  a  flaw  in  the  in  - 
dictment,  and  his  remorseless  client  was  sufifered  to  escape,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  most  damning  proofs  of  his  guilt,  corroborated  by  the  collateral 
4  evidence  of  a  life  of  notorious  licentiousness.    Turning  from  the  crowded 
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court-room,  I  retired  to  my  lonely  chamber  with  a  heavy  heart    *  And 
is  this  the  sacred  majesty  of  law  V  murmured  I,  bitterly, '  to  be  mocked 
and  set  at  nought  by  the  paltry  quibbles  of  pettifogging  cunning?    Is 
this  the  triumph  of  human  equity,  to  dismiss  unrebuked  the  destroyer 
of  confiding  innocence,  and  parental  hope,  while  the  wronged  and 
broken-hearted  are  sent  back  to  mourn  amid  the  ruins  of  their  house- 
hold gods,  without  even  the  miserable  consolation  of  having  awakened 
the  sympathies  of  the  good;  or  given  to  the  bad  an  example  of  arrested 
depravity  ?     Is  this  the  terror  of  inexorable  justice,  the  earthly  vice- 
gerent of  the  Divinity,  when  her  arm  is  palsied,  or  the  uplifted  sword 
turned  aside  from  the  head  of  her  guilty  victim,  by  the  shameless  cir- 
cumvention of  human  chicanery?     Out  on  the  vacillating  equity  of 
law !     Out  on  its  well-named  chancery  !  —  where  the  chances  of  right, 
amid  the  studied  trickeries  of  wrong,  have  all  the  glorious  uncertainties 
of  a  die.'     Alas  1  for  the  sordid  spirits  who  convert  the  sacred  temple  of 
justice  into  the  shambles  of  error  and  venal  craftiness  1     I  can  readily 
pardon  the  man  who,  appointed  to  the  defence  of  the  friendless  and  pen- 
niless criminal,  uses  all  honest  and  honorable  efforts  for  the  acquittal  of 
his  client,  or  the  extenuation  of  his  offence ;  but  the  grasping  wretch 
who,  for  the  paltry  consideration  of  money,  voluntarily  comes  forward 
to  advocate  the  cause  of  purse-proud  depravity,  and  by  legal  perversion 
to  screen  the  guilty  from  the  righteous  retribution  of  ofiended  justice, 
disgraces  his  exalted  profession,  gathers  upon  his  ermine  the  contami- 
nations of  reflected  in&my,  and  forfeits  the  esteem  of  all  high-minded 
and  right-hearted  men.     It  is  to  such  ready  advocates  of  injustice,  often 
astute,  subtle,  and  persevering,  self-trained  to  make  the  wrong  appear 
the  better  reason,  that  the  legal  profession  owes  the  sarcastic  opprobium 
to  which  it  is  not  unfrequently  subjected.     The  history  of  their  influ- 
ence upon  society  has  never  been  written,  though  it  presents  a  theme 
on  which  the  profoundest  philosopher    might  profitably  moralize. 
They  batten  on  the  evils  which  spring  from  the  licentiousness  of  the 
bad.     They  are,  in  &ct,  the  abettors  of  lawlessness ;  for  in  their  legal 
astuteness,  and  mercenary  readiness  to  exercise  it,  the  vicious  have  ever 
a  trusty  and  emboldening  advocate,  to  throw  himself  between  crime  and 
its  impending  penalty. 

Dissatisfi^  with  myself  and  my  profession,  or  rather  with  this  mor- 
tifying instance  of  its  inability  to  smite  the  wronger  through  the  inter- 
posed shield  of  technical  cunning,  I  next  turned  my  attention  to  the 
high  vocation  of  a  teacher  of  youth.  *  Here,'  thought  I,  'is  a  field 
broad  and  white  for  the  sickle  of  benevolent  enterprise.'  The  errors 
and  imperfections  of  my  oAvn  desultory  and  unguided  education  rose 
palpably  before  me,  and  I  resolved  that  others  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity at  least  to  profit  by  my  sad  experience.  Accordingly  I  purchased 
a  delightful  and  appropriate  situation  for  a  private  school,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Highlands. 
I  had  been  biassed  to  this  selection  by  my  predilection  for  mountain 
scenery,  but  more  especially  by  a  persuasion,  which  experience  only 
serves  to  strengthen,  that  the  grand  and  the  beautiful  in  nature  exert  a 
powerful  influence  in  expanding  and  ennobling  the  mind,  particularly 
at  that  plastic  age  when  curiosity  is  alive  to  all  the  presentations  of  the 
external  world.  The  house  stood  in  the  midst  of  an  ample  lawn  irirfeh 
sloped  gradually  down  to  the  pebbly  margin  of  the  majestic  rivgi^  ndttle 
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in  the  back-grouBd  towered  up  the  lofty  pinnacles  of  the  Highlands,  as 
if  to  confront  the  kindred  peaKS  which  frowned  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Hudson.  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  lawn  was  bounded 
by  a  tumultuous  stream,  whose  bright  waters  had  their  source  in  the 
neighboring  mountains,  and  came  laughing  along  their  sylvan  way,  like 
merry  travelers  on  a  pleasant  journey,  till  they  lost  themselires,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  house,  in  a  charming  bay  of  the  maternal  river.  The  re- 
moter landscape  was  dotted  here  andthere  by  neat  &rm-houses,  and  the 
summer  mansions  of  opulent  citizens,  peering  out  from  groves  of  locust 
and  tulipiferas ;  while  nearer  by,  two  pretty  villages,  with  their  bordering 
dwellings  and  gardens,  overlooked  by  two  tapering  spires,  gave  a  more 
busy  and  social  aspect  to  the  scene.  The  situation  was  in  all  respects 
delightful,  and  the  prospect  of  usefulness  and  quiet  felicity  opened  bright 
and  cheerily  before  me.  •  Here  then,'  said  I  to  myself  *  after  years  of 
idle  wanderings  and  misguided  efforts,  I  shall  settle  down  in  a  peaceful 
home,  and  in  the  exercise  of  an  exalted  benevolence.  Here  will  I 
gather  around  me  the  young  and  the  ingenuous,  and  by  a  ftuthful  and 
affectionate  culture,  fit  them  for  an  exalted  destiny.  I  will  teach  them 
that  ambition  is  laudable,  when  its  aim  is  not  self —  that  humility  is  not 
meanness,  nor  pride  magnanimity.  I  will  teach  them  to  regard  none 
as  their  inferiors,  but  the  sordid  and  the  vicious ;  none  as  their  superiors, 
but  their  ciders  in  virtue  and  active  philanthropy.  I  will  teacn  them 
that  gentleness  may  triumph  where  arrogance  would  fail,  and  that  one 
thought  of  forgiveness  is  sweeter  than  a  thousand  memories  of  revenge. 
I  win  teach  them  that  it  is  honorable  to  fly  from  dishonor,  though  chi- 
valry herself  should  brand  them  wth  pusillanimity.  I  will  teach  them 
to  curb  the  impetuous  cravings  or  the  senses,  to  hold  the  passions  in 
abeyance,  and  to  carry  forward  the  tenderness,  simplicity,  and  purity  of 
youth,  through  all  the  temptations  and  harsh  besettings  of  manhood,  into 
the  calm  and  sober  retrospection  of  declining  years.  I  will  teach  them 
that  the  plaudits  of  a  world  are  but  a  discordant  babblement,  unless  the 
still  small  voice  of  an  approving  conscience  gives  harmony  to  the  psean, 
and  that  the  fame  of  unnallowed  ambition  is  only  the  precursive  echo 
of  the  obloquy  of  posterity.  I  will  teach  them  that  this  sublunary 
labyrinth  wherein  wc  are  doomed  to  grope,  amid  the  darkness  of  error, 
and.  the  perils  of  mortality,  is  but  the  fitting  vestibule  to  the  temple  of 
eternal  blessedness,  and  that  to  ^ide  us  thither  through  the  gloom  and 
jeopardy  of  our  &llen  nature,  the  All-benignant  has  put  into  our  hand 
the  clue  and  the  lamp  of  an  unerring  revelation.  Here  will  I  unfold  to 
their  young  imagination  the  sublimity  and  beauty  of  classic  lore.  In 
fimcy,  we  will  listen  to  the  grandeur  of  Homer,  and  the  thunders  of 
Demosthenes.  In  fancy,  we  will  re-string  the  broken  harp  of  the  pas- 
sionate Sappho,  and  awake  the  tragic  echoes  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 
Beneath  yon  broad  catalpas,  we  will  repeat  the  chastened  numbers  of 
the  Mantuan  bard,  or  yield  ourselves  up  to  the  ftiscinations  of 
Horace  and  Catullus,  and  the  splendid  philosophies  of  the  immortal 
Tacitus  and  Lucretius.  Nor  shall  the  equal  glories  of  our  own  *  land's 
langua^'  be  neglected  or  forgotten.  The  inapproachable  Shakspeare, 
Milton  the  seraph-winged,  Spenser,  and  Taylor,  and  Addison,  and  Gold- 
smith, and  Scott,  and  Byron,  and  Shelley  the  imaginative,  and  Locke, 
and  Newton,  heaven's  golden  compass-bearer,  and  Davy,  and  Fulton, 
and  Bryant,  and  countless  others  of^heir  immortal  kin,  snail  be  to  us  a 
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atody  tod  a  deUght  From  these  calm  retreats,  I  will  tend  forth 
acholan  whose  afUrr-repatatioii  shall  be  the  glor^  of  the  world.  In 
their  own  and  my  countrir's  gratitude,  shall  I  realize  a  recompense  lor 
my  labors,  above  the  guerdon  of  affluence,  or  the  fiiYor  of  lungs,  and 
leave  behind  me  a  name  which  shall  not  be  forgotten  among  the  bene- 
frctors  of  my  kind.' 

Such  were  the  pleasing  dreams  which  preceded  the  commencement 
of  my  scholastic  enterprise ;  but  the  sequel  may  prove  that  the  visions 
of  the  purest  benevolence  are  not  always  destined  to  be  realized.  My 
school  was  limited  to  twelve  pupils,  and  to  their  improvement  in  au 
the  essentials  of  a  generous  education,  moral  and  mtellectual,  I  de- 
voted all  my  time  and  all  the  abilities  I  could  bring  to  the  engrossing 
task.  They  were  the  sons  of  affluent  and  respectable  families  of  the 
metropolis,  and  I  resolved  that  their  hopes  should  not  be  blasted,  nor 
their  trust  misplaced.  Dwelling  with  my  pupils  under  the  same  roof; 
gathering  them  round  the  same  hearth,  the  same  board,  the  same  fisimi- 
ly  altar;  supervising  their  manners  and  their  morals;  and  leading 
them  with  a  fond  enthusiasm  along  the  pleasant  walks  of  science  and 
literature ;  removing  the  obstacles  which  thwarted  their  inexperience, 
and  pointing  out'to  their  young  imagination  the  glorious  prospects  and 
perspectives  of  beauty  which  were  ever  opening  upon  their  progress,  I 
came,  ere  long,  to  regard  them  with  the  tenderest  solicitude  —  to  look 
upon  them  as  sons,  indeed,  for  whose  welfisire  and  honorable  distinction 
I  was  ready  to  make  a  father's  sacrifice.  Nor  was  my  affection  unre- 
quited, except  in  two  or  three  instances  where  the  moral  education 
had  been  so  neglected,  or  the  feelings  so  warped  by  parental  indulffence^ 
that  all  kindness  seemed  worse  than  thrown  away  upon  the  unhappy 
individuals.  To  them,  the  mildest  suasion,  the  gentlest  restraints,  ap- 
peared tyrannical,  for  they  contravened  the  stubborn  self-will  which 
nitherto  had  met  with  no  proper  check  amid  the  endearments  of  home. 
Believing,  however,  that  the  most  depraved  can  be  softened  and  swayed 
by  a  course  of  continued  kindness,  I  never  suffered  their  perversities  to 
disquiet  me  for  a  moment,  but  treated  them  ever  with  the  gentlest  soli- 
citude, ffiving  to  reproof  the  tones  of  affection,  and  to  chastisement  the 
sympathy  of  friendship,  till  at  length  I  won  upon  their  better  natures, 
and  felt  that  I  should  yet  open  in  their  hearts  the  sealed  fountains  of 
gratitude  and  love.  Ah,  how  little  knows  the  scholastic  tyrant  that  there 
18  a  sceptre  more  potent  than  the  ferule  or  the  rod  1  These  may  over- 
awe, but  they  do  not  subdue ;  these  may  compel,  but  they  do  not  con- 
quer. But  m  the  accents  of  a  gentle  voice,  and  in  the  glance  of  an 
approving  eye,  and  in  the  chidings  of  a  benevolent  heart,  feelingly  alive 
to  the  well-being  of  those  committed  to  its  charge,  there  is  a  magic  and 
a  power,  to  which,  sooner  or  later,  the  most  unfeeling  and  renacto||: 
must  bend  with  cheerful  submission  and  reverence.  Regarding  toe 
acquisition  of  even  the  most  trivial  science  as  not  devoid  of  utiSty,  I 
summoned  to  my  aid  skilful  assistants  in  all  the  various  departments  of 
a  magnanimous  education.  Over  all  these  I  exercised  a  careful  and 
continued  supervision.  Each  study  had  its  allotted  time,  each  recreation 
its  appointed  period,  and  all  moved  on  with  the  order  and  regularity  of 
a  well-adjusted  mechanism.  As  I  watched  the  progress  of  my  pupils, 
from  day  to  day,  and  marked  their  younp^  delight  as  the  beauties  ofthe 
classics  and  the  wonders  of  the  mathematics  were  unfolded  before  them,  I 
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felt  proud  in  view  of  the  happy  result  of  my  labor,  and  rejoiced  that  I 
had  entered  upon  so  noble  a  career  of  usefulness.  The  close  of  the 
first  term  drew  near,  and  as  I  wished  my  patrons  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  witnessing  what  advancement  had.  been  made  thus  &r,  I  directed 
my  pupils,  in  their  next  letters  home,  to  request  the  favor  of  a  visit  from 
their  parents,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  approaching  term. 
The  result  of  my  courtesy  will  be  ascertained  from  the  following  com- 
munications, which  came  to  hand  during  the  next  fortnight.  I  must 
premise,  however,  that  it  had  been  a  regulation  of  the  school,  from  an 
early  date,  that  each  pupil  should  write  to  his  parents  semi-monthly,  at 
least,  expressing  himself  freely  respecting  his  studies,  his  views,  and  the 
domestic  afiairs  of  our  little  republic.  I  had  intended  to  preface  the 
several  epistles  with  a  sketch  of  their  respective  authors,  but  as  I  have 
already  trespassed  too  far,  I  will  give  the  series  at  once,  and  leave  to  im- 
agination the  task  of  introduction.     They  ran  thus : 


NUMBER     ONE. 


'  Sir  :    I  should  look  pretty,  I  guess,  to  be  ketched  up  to  your  place,  after  you  've 
Mted  mv  dear  Utile  Potosi  so  barbarous.    He 's  writ  to  me  several  times  that  I  must 


timtedmy 


dear  father  ever  did  —  but  that 's  neither  here  nor  there,  what  I  look  to,  is,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sweet  little  fellow.  He  states  that  he  has  n*t  had  his  bed  warmed  once  — 
not  once !  —  all  this  blessi^d  spring  ;  that  he 's  obleegcd  to  git  up  by  sunrise,  and  dress 
himself  in  a  room  where  there  is  rrt  no  fire,  and,  Sir,  must  I  say  it,  to  wash  in  cold  water 
and  wipe  his  dear  sweet  face  on  a  cold  towel! —  I  dare  say  a  common  huckahuck, 
though  he  don't  mention  that.  Now  that's  what  I  call  barbarous  treatment — and.  Sir, 
towvds  whom  7  Why,  Sir,  towards  my  dear  little  Dorado,  scarcely  turned  of  fifteen, 
who  has  always  had  his  bed  warmed  tm  June,  and  a  hot  blanket  to  nis  feet  in  the  bar- 
ffain  —  never  got  up  till  eight  o'clock — nor  washed  in  cold  water,  nor  wiped  on  a  nice 
damask  napkin,  that  had  n't  I)ecn  aired  over  night.  My  heart  fairly  pit-a-pats  to  think 
how  dreadful  the  poor  little  dear  must  have  underwent  scnce  he  s  been  up  there.  I 
wrote  to  him  to  run  away  the  first  opportunity,  if  you  would  n't  let  him  come  without. 
Pray  lend  him  hum  by  the  first  boat,  and  tluis  show  that  you  can  do  one  act  of  hu- 
minneiw  to  one  you  've  used  so  shocking.      Yours  with  contempt, 

'  Mrs.  Snooks.' 
'  P.  8.  I  shan't  pay  a  shilon  for  such  inhuman  edication.' 

I  sent  him  by  the  first  boat,  with  a  receipt  in  full. 


NUMBER     TWO. 


'  Sia :  I  have  received  several  epistles  from  my  sons  sinse  they  have  been  at  your  es- 
tabliahuicnt,  of  an  infamous  and  dinreputable  character.  The  speling  was  nil  corect, 
but  that  I  regard  as  mere  moonshine,  compared  with  the  hand-writing  ;  and  that  of  my 
sons.  Sir,  would  have  disgrased  an  orrnng-owtang.  Indeed  there  wuh  not  an  i  dottcci, 
nor  a  /  crossed  throughout,  and  though  the  commas  were  propperly  placi>d,  they  were 
altogether  to  straight  to  preserve  the  line  of  beauty.  As  for  the  capitle  letters,  they 
were  toto  aelo  out  of  proportion  with  the  smaller  characters,  and,  what  I  hold  to  be  un- 
panlomUile,  all  the  cf  9  were  turned  up  for  all  the  world  like  a  little  dog's  tail  curled  over 
nis  postcriours.  Now  it  cannot  be  that  the  noble  science  of  caligraphy  is  philosophicly 
taught  in  your  establishment.  I  expect,  from  the  general  run  of  my  son's  chirography, 
that  your  assistant  in  that  department  belongs  to  the  angular  fraternity,  who  are  doins 
such  ireparable  injury  to  the  rising  generntum.  Such  being  my  apprehension,  and 
having  the  welfare  of  my  truly  promismg  children  much  at  heart,  (it  ^s  astonishing  how 
they  nave  retrograded  in  writmg  sinse  they  left  me,)  I  feel  myself  under  the  necessity  of 
recalling  them  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  To  be  sure,  they  are  highly  pleased  with  the 
school,  and  express  a  desire  to  remain  with  you ;  but  I  cannot  think  of  it ;  they  must 
not  disgrase  me  by  acquiring  a  habit  of  cacography  which  would  effectually  preclude 
them  from  cutting  a  flourisii  in  the  world,  to  wnicn  an  accomplished  pen  is  the  aureat 
pasport.  'Rcspectfiilly, 

*  A.  Oeapric.* 
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NDMBEE     THEEE. 


'  Sib  :  I  have  been  excessivel v  chagrined  by  the  last  few  letters  reoeiTed  from  my 
eon.  The  hand-wnting  was  bold  and  fair,  I  acknowledge,  and  indeed  the  compoaitioii 
was  very  well  for  a  lad — I  think  I  may  ray  excellent  —  and  demonatrative  oTgreat  im- 
provement in  that  particular  ;  but  the  spelling  was  absoluttrly  outrageous.  ^  There  were 
oertainlv  half-a-dozen  orthographical  sins  of  omission  and  commission  in  as  many 
Unes.  Honour  was  spelt  witiiout  the  u,  publick  without  the  A*,  and  traveller  i»ith  but 
one  /  /  Now  one  might  as  well  suppose  a  traveller  could  plod  on  his  journey  u 
well  i%ith  one  leg  as  with  one  /.  I  see  you  have  adopted  Webster  as  your  stand- 
ard— a  most  erring  and  dangerous  authority.  Sir,  he  has  much  to  answer  for  in 
behalf  of  the  injury  he  is  doinc  to  the  rising  veneration.  He  is  a  literary  heretick, 
and  will  destroy  tlie  noble  rcpublick  of  letters,  if  Tie  continues  to  multiply  proselytes  to 
his  specious  doctrines.  He  might  as  well  clip  ofT  the  tongue  or  the  palate  of  his  disci- 
ples, as  to  curtail  the  A-*9,  knock  out  the  r«,  et  ceu-ra,  of  the  kind's  EngUsh.  He 's  a 
perfect  Uneuicidc  —  a  vernaculaunurderer,  and  would  no  doubt  oe  appointed  ezecu- 
Tjoncr  to  a  literary  Nero.  But  to  my  Ron ;  his  letter,  as  I  intimated,  was  well  con- 
ceivcd  and  exnrt  ssc-d,  and  nil  scriptonul  minutlsp  were  present ;  but  what  avail  all 
these,  if  inarrea  by  bad  spi'llin?  ?  It  's  all  nonsense  the  ado  that*s  made  about  calli- 
jTraphy.  either  liternlly  or  metaphorically  tipcaking  :  the  true  beauty  of  all  writing  is  in 
the  spelling  —  every  thing  else  is  ineretricious  ;  and  as  I  understand  you  have  but  two 
exercises  daily  in  this  pammountly-important  art,  you  will  do  me  the  favor  to  send  home 
my  truly-clever  son  at  your  earliest  convenience.        Yours  truly, 

*ToDD  Johnson.* 


KVMEER       FOUR. 


'  Sib  :  Tlicrc  are  liiniis  to  patience,  as  to  all  else  human  ;  and  the  last  letter  from 
my  poor  httle  suffering  Eugene  has  placed  me  entirely  beyond  them.  He  states  that 
his  fare,  ever  since  he  lias  been  with  you,  has  been  of  the  crudest  and  most  unpalatable 
kind,  and  not  only  that,  but  eked  out  with  miserable  parsimony.  Chocolate  with 
bread-and-butter  at  breakfast,  coldcoflee  to  dinner,  and  milk  with  toast,  etc.,  at  supper. 
Preserves  only  three  times  a  week  —  pies  the  same  —  cakes  the  aama  —  hot  rolls  the 
same  —  and  muffins  the  same  !  All  the  rest  of  the  week,  baked  beana,  hasty  pudding, 
apple-sauce,  and  cold  meats  of  a  Sunday !  I  am  sure  he  must  be  a  perfect  skeleton  by 
tnis  time.  I  have  always  suspected  that  school-masters  were  no  better  than  they  ahonld 
be,  and  now  I  am  certain  of  it  How  could  you  have  the  heart  to  reduce  the  son  of  an 
alderman  to  such  wretched  sustenance !  Why,  Sir.  at  his  father's  generous  table,  BiMh 
pitiful  viands  were  never  heard  of.  The  deaf  ehila  has  been  accustomed  to  wine  from 
nis  cradle  ;  it  has  been  ns  free  to  him  as  water  ;  and  us  for  cakes,  comfitSi  and  auch  de- 
licacies, he  never  knew  (he  bitter  want  of  them.  The  maid  always  laid  a  nice  piece  of 
fruit-cake  under  his  pillow  when  she  made  his  betl,  and  a  bottle  of  muscat  always 
stood  within  reach,  if  he  wen:  thirsty  during  the  night.  No  wonder  he  yeama  lo  fly  to 
his  fond  mother,  when  he  thinks  oi  all  these  little  necessary  comforts^  and  compares 
them  with  the  stale  bread-and-butter,  and  the  cold  cofti'e,  (served  up  in  white  bowls^l 
dare  say,)  to  which  your  i^aw-dust-pudding  frugality  would  accustom  him  !  I  sbaD 
never  forgive  myself  for  so  lone  neglecting  to  send  for  him  home.  He  will  be  fifteen  to- 
morrow week,  ere  which  time!  trust  you  will  have  returned  him  to  those  who  regaid 
the  welfare  of  a  favorite  of  genius  too  tenderly  to  sacrifice  it  on  the  altar  of  mammon. 

'  I  remain,  &c. 

'-\piciA  Ophib.' 


NVMBCn     FIVE. 


*  Sib  :  My  nerves  have  been  very  much  disturbed  by  the  last  two  or  three  letters 
from  my  sons,  whom,  in  c^-il  hour,  I  committed  to  your  charge.  Verily  the  last  one 
came  near  throwing  me  into  convulsions,  such  was  the  exacerbation  of  my  IMingB  by 
its  perusal.  Among  multifarious  other  matter,  it  stated  that  you  are  in  the  practice  of 
having  meat  at  least  once  a  day  at  your  toble,  and  that  roast  pig  is  often  the  abomma- 
tion  selected.  Sir,  in  the  Zoological  Institute  of  (his  metnipolis,  where  are  congr^ated 
the  most  voracious  creatures  of  earth  and  air,  it  le  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  such  a 
practice  should  prevail ;  they  arc  naturally  carniverous  —  blood-thirsty  by  instinct  —  and 
furnished  with  claws  and  incisores  accordingly.  But  for  human  bemgs,  endowed  with 
reason,  and  possessed  of  no  such  cannibal  appliances  or  propensities,  to  be  aping  the 
finrocious  hahiiudes  of  the  beasts  that  ptfrish,  gor<;ing  thcu"  epigastric  regions  with  the 
mangled  nerves  and  muscles  of  nmrdered  beeves,  lambs,  pigs,  ei  id  genus  omney  is  an 
oatra^e  against  nature,  and  the  divinity  of  health.  For  two  score  years  and  upward 
have  I  followed  the  god-Uke  practice  of  medicine,  and  never  yet  have  I  encountered  dis- 
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but  in  thoM  unhappy  persons  who  had  been  guilty  at  some  time  or  other  of  eating 

meat  Flesh,  Sir,  is  the  universal  pabulum  of  disease ;  banish  it  from  the  world,  and 
the  latter  would  perish  from  atrophy.  Intemperance  in  beverage  is  justly  censured  by 
the  philanthropists  of  the  day  :  out  Sir,  it  is  onlv  one  of  the  sequals  of  sarcophagism. 
He  that  devours  much  meat,  like  Milo  of  old,  will  covet  large  potations  thereafter,  to  al- 
lay the  morbid  thirst  of  a  repletive  indigestion.  I  am  now  engaged  in  writing  a  work  on 
dietetics,  which  I  flatter  myself  will  exercise  a  salutary  prophylactic  influence  on  the 
welfare  of  the  rising  generation.  The  principles  of  my  system  are  all  drawn  from  na- 
tore,  and  accord  with  ner  prognosis  throughout  I  amputate  the  whole  code  of  cookery, 
bone  and  sinew,  and  utterly  discard  it,  Dr.  Kitchener  and  all,  as  an  imposihume^  a 
gangrene  upon  the  body  politic.  Perhaps  I  may  tolerate  the  use  of  bread  to  laboring 
persons  of  craving  appetite^  hard  v  constitutions,  and  the  digestive  powers  of  an  ostrich  t 
Mt  this  I  shall  not  decide  positively,  till  I  shall  have  had  fiirther  conversation  with  Dr. 
Graham,  and  more  elaborately  analyzed  the  composition  of  Morrison's  pills.  Pure 
water,  pure  milk,  emasculated  fruits,  barley  infusions,  parched  com,  emulsions  of  arrow 
root,  potatoes,  rice^  etc.|  undepraved  with  apices  and  unnatural  amalsamation,  are  the 
•obstratum  on  which  I  mtend  to  rear  the  superstructure  of  H^geia ;  and  whosoever  shall 
enter  therein,  with  a  becoming  walk,  shall  thrillingly  experience  that  perfection  of  the 
rational  and  physical  entity,  via :  mejia  aana  in  corpore  gano.  But  to  return  from  my 
abeirancy  to  the  subject  in  nand.  I  easily  discover,  from  the  idiosyncrasy  of  my  sonr 
lettera,  that  you  have  no  cordon  aanilaire  around  your  table :  that  meat,  pies,  and 
even  hot  cakes  and  coffee  are  daily  allowed  to  vour  pupils,  with  otner  abominations  too 
numerous  to  mention  ;  and  you  will  therefore  do  me  tne  favor  to  put  my  sons  on  board 
tke  return  boat  to  the  city^  with  strict  injunctions  on  the  captain  not  to  let  them  take 
any  ether  refreshments  dunng  the  passage  than  cold  water  and  pea-nuts. 

'Respectfully,  etc 

*Galbn  Fast,  M.  D/ 


MUMBBE     SIX. 


'  Sm :  Mv  son's  of  10th  inet  came  duly  to  hand.  Sorrv  to  hear  he 's  been  sttNTg 
LatiUf  Ac,  what 's  use  7  /  never  studied  any  such  eibberish  —  nothing  but  Webetei's 
Spellmg-Book,  and  DaboH's  Arith'k,  and  Poor  Ricn'ds  Alm'k— yet  got  along  well 
enough,  made  money,  got  rich^  am  Bank  Dir'r,  Memb.  Chamb.  Com.,  £c,  dbc.  Latinl 
um  —  fiiddle-s'k  J  Better  look  into  McCuirch — some  use  in  that  —  learn  all  about  Cr. 
and  Dr.,  ct  per  ct,  curacy,  exch.,  bank  fadL,  m'dz.,  dLc.  —  tliat  *»  the  commodity  of 
true  knowledge  —  the  best  m'dz.  for  count'g  room  —  always  in  dem'd —  alwavs  availa- 
ble in  maiket,  when  y'r  Latin  and  Greek,  and  i>ar/ey  rou«'»,  and  si  st^l^s^  ana  sine  aua 
nan**  would  n't  fetch  a  wtu  market^  as  one  of  my  captains  says.  But  to  point  My 
eon  is  now  fourteen  jr'rs  old— am  in  want  of  another  clerk  —  must  have  finish'd  his 
education  bv  this  time  —  w'd  have  let  him  staid  another  half  y'r  but  for  that  confounded 
Latin,  and  high  price  of  tuition  at  Boarding-school.  Please  ship  him  on  board  Swift- 
noe,  with  invoioe  and  bill  of  lad'g  of  books,  dl&c.,  consigned  to  Merx  &  Co.,  N.  Vk. 

'Vrs,  Ac 

*JnO.   SlUTH.' 

'P.  8.  Send  bill,  and  will  remit  by  return  maiL  Cotton  on  decline — sugars  look'g 
vug.  Stocks  rather  heavy.  Sh'd  be  glad  to  sell  you  a  lot  of  damag'd  Java  a  7  cts.  pr. 
loL,  —  very  cheap,  and  good  enough  for  Board'g-sich'lL     Please  advise.' 


WUMBBR     SBVBM  . 


*Sia :  If  there  is  one  thing  in  orbem  terrarum,  that  I  prize  above  otheriL  it  is  Latin. 
It  has  been  my  daily  viaiicum  from  boyhood.  I  may  say  of  the  Roman  classics  what 
TuUy  says  of  poetical  pursuits :  '  H<bc  shtdia  ddoUscentiam  aiuni^  senectutem  obUdantf 
etc  etc  I  am  apt  to  regard  a  taste  for  Latin  as  a  sixth  sense,  much  to  he  envied  by  the 
uninitiated,  as  anbrdine  its  possessor  more  substantial  gratification  than  the  five  others 
combined.  Greek  is  all  very  well  in  its  wajr ;  but  it  is  too  slipperv  for  the  memory  — 
too  glabrote — and  whoever  searches  among  its  treasures,  will  find  tne  n  «aX«i',  it  is  true, 
but  not  the  »ummum  l^onunij  which  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  glorious  tongue  of  the 
Cesars.  If  I  were  an  autocrat,  no  other  language  should  be  tolerated  in  my  domi- 
nions —  if  anv  one  disobeyed,  lingua  ci  pnecidetur.  I  never  doubted  its  being  tne  lan- 
guage of  our  first  parents  m  Paradise— so  sublime,  so  appropriate  to  that  period  of  moral 
grandeur,  when  man  communed  with  his  Maker  in  the  bowers  of  Eden.  For  all  the 
capabuiUes  of  human  thought,  it  stands  unrivalled  and  unapproachable^  and  we  listen  to 
Its  swelling  cadences  with  breathless  reverence,  as  to  the  peal  of  the  tnunder-storm.  I 
would  have  given  the  oofiers  of  Crcraus  to  have  heard  Cicero  pronoimce,  ore  roiundo, 
that  passage  ofa  sentence  in  Maroallus  in  relation  to  Cesar,  running  thus:    <  Omnts 
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wuiroTum  imptratorum^  omiMt  cdrftrarum  genHwrn  poUfUUfimorumque  jpopulontm^ 
9mne9  darUnmorum  regum  ret  gestaa  cum  iuiSj  nee  eonUniionum  magmhuUne.  nte 
numero  preBliorum^  nee  varieiate  regionum,  nee  ceUritaie  eor|/fcienc£»,  nee  di«nmtUiif 
dUu  heilorum  poue  eanftri^  etc.  etc.  How  Bmooth  and  sonorous,  yet  spirit-stirring  I  — 
how  calm,  yet  how  magnificent !  How  inimitable  in  vocal  power  I — in  all  the  sound- 
ing attributes  of  sublimity,  how  like  Niagara  in  its  palmiest  hour,  when  the  spring 
floods  have  added  another  strins;  to  its  tremendous  lyre !  How  tame  does  it  appear  in 
our  mbilant  and  barbarous  English !  *  All  the  exploits  of  our  emperors,  of  foreign  na- 
tions, of  the  most  powerful  people,  the  most  celebrated  kings,  cannot  compare  with 
thine,  either  in  magnitude  of  controversy,  or  number  of  battles,  or  variety  of  climes,  or 
celerity  of  execution,  or  the  dissimilitude  of  warfare.'  Tacitus  has  one  passage  of  almost 
equal  grandeur —  Virgil  and  Lucretius  several  —  but  for  nobleness  of  effect,  Tully  must 
bear  the  palm.  By  the  by,  have  you  ever  been  able  to  master  all  the  allusbns  in  his 
elegant  Amacitia  and  Senectute '}  I  have  not  yet  succeeded,  but  I  hope  to  find  the  duo 
of  Uiese  ambages.    There  is  also  a  verse  of  Hessiod  which  perplexes  me  magnopore  : 

I  can*t/a/A<miit  Nor  can  I  take  the  measure  of  Euripides'  understanding,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  'projectinff  foot  of  the  bottle.'  Could  he  have  meant  one  a  foot  long;  or 
did  bottles  have  feet  in  his  day,  or  is  it  a  metaphor,  for  the  pe$  instabilU  of  one  who  lias 
used  the  buttle  too  freely  7  I  rather  incUne  to  the  last  conjecture,  particularly  after  a 
lounge  at  Palme's.  Videsne,  from  the  above,  that  my  countinff-room  does  not  engross 
all  my  lime  7  '  Otium  cum  (Ugnitate^*  is  my  motto.  I  find  leisure  for  a  confab  with 
some  one  of  the  classics  every  day,  especially  in  summer.  Aloof  fh)m  the  vestigia  tul- 
guMy  there  is  a  fine  old  tree  at  Hoooken,  high  on  an  eminence  like  Milton's  hero,  and 
uke  him  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  lesser  mates^  to  which  I  have  worn  a  smooth 
path  as  it  were  to  the  haunts  of  my  Egeria.  A  projecting  root,  cushioned  with  mosi^ 
and  luxuriantly  curved  by  nature  as  if  for  the  easy-chair  or  a  Dryad,  affords  me  a  most 
delightful  seat,  from  whence  a  leafy  vista  opens  a  view  of  the  velivolum  and  magnifl- 
oent  Hudson,  with  the  spires  of  the  far-ofT  city  towering  in  the  cerulean  distance,  while 
the  hum  of  bees  and  the  song  of  birds  around  and  above,  and  the  murmurins  of  a  httla 
rill  in  the  near  coppice,  haunts  me  with  a  Uvi  ausurro  worthy  of  Hybla.  anahamioni- 
xing  sweetly  with  the  sylvan  melodies  pf  classic  lore.  It  is  there,  in  tnat  sweet  spot, 
that  I  {*^ fortunate  n'nex,'  am  I  not  7)  peruse  my  favorite  authors  m  my  favorite  lan- 
guage afr  wo  usque  ad  mala.  I  hesin  with  Catullus  in  early  May,  when  the  bustling  world 
melts  into  love  and  song,  like  the  heart  of  the  ardent  poet  in  the  sunshine  of  his  Les- 
bia's  charms.  There  is  a  consonance  in  the  heart-stirring  fervor  of  the  Roman  madri- 
gal, and  the  electric  brilliancy  of  that  gay  season  when  all  nature,  ita  dieere,  goes  a 
wooing.    Hail,  blessed  Spring  I  —  sweet  mother  of  bright  hours ! 

'Amata  nobis,  tantura  uuibitar  nalla.* 

Already  have  thy  winged  heralds  proclaimed  thine  advent  —  already  does  the  music  of 
unchained  streams,  and  the  charm  of  opening  buds,  and  the  breath  of  first-bom  flowers 
and  a  new  Leipsic  edition  of  Catullus,  mvokc  me  to  my  silvan  haunt  beneath  the  favo- 
rite tree.  I  have  other  authors  for  other  seasons : But  I  have  wearied  yon,  I  fear,  and 

would  close  instanter,  but  for  fear  of  boring  you  with  a  long  postscript,  well,  then,  ten- 
trere  rem  acu  ;  my  son  informs  me  that  you  have  but  three  exercises  per  diem  in  Latiti.  * 
Now  this  is  too  bad  —  six  of  one  honreach  would  be  little  enough,  mehercle,  ror  so  glo- 
rious a  study.  What  if  he  w  to  be  a  merchant  7  I  would  rather  he  should  understand 
Latin,  than  have  McCuUoch  and  Adam  Smith  memoriater,  Merc  nuga  are  all  your 
'Clerks'  Manuals,*  '  Book-keepers'  Assistants,'  '  Political  Economies,^  etc.,  to  a  com- 
mercial gentleman,  compared  with  a  smattering,  even,  of  *  Viri  Romttj*  or  *  Mare's  In- 
troduction.' With  these  yiews,  I  have  employed  a  graduate  from  Oxford  as  a  private 
tutor  for  my  son  in  linguam  ditinam,  and  accordingly  you  will  much  oblige  me  by  ex- 
pediting his  return  to  the  city,  as  early  as  you  can  make  it  agreeable.    Ave  et  vaU  I 

'Resp'y,  etc., 

'Makcits  Tvllius  LATimf.' 


NUMBBS     BIGHT. 


'  Sis  :  How  was  it  possible  jrou  should  suffer  one  of  your  teachers  to  threaten  per- 
sonal chastisement  to  my  Uttle  son  for  refhsing  to  go  to  church  1  Do  yon  forget  who 
his  father  is  — one  of  the  magnates  of  the  metropolis,  and  who  yon  yomself  are — ons 
of  a  toilful  and  servile  caste,  whom  we  never  |)ermit  at  our  tables  or  sonr€es  1  I  regard 
it,  Sir,  as  an  instance  of  impertinent  presumption  approximating:  neariy  the  summary 
penalty  of  the  cow-skin.  \  ou  ouffht  to  be  grateful  to  fortune  that  the  threat  was  not 
sxecuted.    And  where  do  you  find  authority  for  using  bhidgeoiis  like  the  vindictive  lie- 
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ton  of  undvUized  Rome  7  In  the  trite  precepts  of  a  fabulous  despot  called  Solomon,  I 
dare  say.  Think  you  there  was  ever  such  a  sage  tyrant  in  existence  as  the  Jewish  wise 
mani  No,  Sir,  no  more  than  there  have  been  such  beings  as  Mahomet's  sleepers,  or 
the  Clon^ons  and  other  dcmi-devils  of  ancient  mythology.  If  you  had  ever  attended 
some  ofour  lectures  at  Tammany  Hall,  vou  wouid  have  had  some  of  your  puerile  credu- 
lity lauded  out  of  you  before  this.  I'll  bet  a  cool  thousand  you  never  read  Paine's 
Age  of  Reason  in  your  life,  and  yet  you  would  suifer  a  boy  to  be  chastised  for  daring  to 
be  BO  reasonable  as  to  contravene  your  silly  notions  oi  Sundays,  and  sermons^  and 
other  like  bugbears  of  priestly  invention.  This  church-cooing  and  conventichng  is  all 
d — d  nonsense,  and  I'll  reward  the  boy  handsomely  for  his  spirit  and  want  of  prejudice 
in  thinking  as  his  fiither  has  taught  mm  respecting  you  Christians  —  your  fasts,  and 
your  tracts,  and  your  temperance  societies,  and  other  such  sanctimonious  trumpery. 
Life's  sands  fall  fast  enough  *  without  shaking  the  glass,'  as  Paine  says,  or  sufTeiing.every 
seventh  day  to  pass  in  prayers  and  ^psulm-sin^ng.'  '  Dum  vivimus  vivamu£  is  my 
creed,  and  shall  be  that  of  my  children  ;  so  send  my  son  to  town  before  you  have  fright- 
ened nim  out  of  his  senses  by  your  Calvanistic  humbugs,  and  think  yourself  fortunate 
if  I  ever  pay  you  a  shilling  for  his  tuition  thus  far. 

'  I  remain,  &c., 

'Owen  Voltaire.' 


NUMBER     NINE. 


*  SiB  :  With  surprise  and  regret  I  Icam  from  my  son's  last  letter,  that  your  pupils  do 
not  attend  church  but  twice  a-day.  This  is  not  well.  You  should  remember  that  they 
have  immortal  souls  —  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  youth  as  well  as  men,  and  should 
therefore  t&dce  them  to  the  Sunday  evening  lecture,  also.  The  intervals  between  wor- 
ship, moreover,  should  be  entirely  occupied  in  exhorting  and  catechising  them  on  the 
momentous  subject  of  their  future  and  eternal  welfare.  I  hear  you  sometimes  take 
them  to  the  q)iscoDal,  at  others  to  the  baptist,  and  occasionally  to  the  old-fashioned 

firesbyterian  worship.  These  are  all  in  error  —  unorthodox,  and  fanatical — particu- 
ariy  the  first-mentioned,  respecting  whose  Pharisaical  forms  and  ceremonies,  you 
would  find  it  profitable  to  read  Milton's  work  ou  episcopacy.  These  are  they  that  gain- 
say abolition,  and  set  their  faces  like  fiint  against  the  doctrine  of  amalgamation.  Such 
exclusive  and  narrow-minded  bigots  are  to  be  eschewed  by  men  of  enlarged  and  unpre- 
jucUced  views.  How  illiberal  their  unhallowed  exclusiveness,  compared  with  the  univer- 
sal charity  of  those  whom  they  contemptuously  designate  as  '  new  lights  !'  Their  con- 
tumely, however,  passes  us  as  the  idle  wind  ;  for,  satisfied  that  we  are  indeed  the  light 
of  the  world,  we  marvel  not  that  those  who  love  darkness  should  hoot  and  howl  at  the 
contrast  which  reveals  their  deeds  of  evil.  Secondly  :  I  understand  that  you  disregard 
the  meet  coimsel  of  the  wise  man,  and  never  use  the  rod,  even  in  cases  of  extraordinary 
fix>wardness.  Now,  assuredly,  no  good  can  ever  come  of  such  lukcwarmness  of  seve- 
rity toward  the  short-comings  of  erring  creatures,  to  whom  chastisement  is  as  the 
breath  of  their  nostrils.  And,  lastly  ;  as  my  little  Epaphroditus  seems,  from  some  pas- 
sages of  his  letter,  to  be  under  conviction,  which  may  prove  like  the  barren  fig-tree,  un- 
less watered  by  the  droppings  of  the  sanctuary  oftencr  than  twice  a  Sabbath,  I  am 
moved  to  recall  him  without  delay.  You  will  be  pleased,  therefore,  lo  let  him  de- 
part forthwith,  that  he  may  be  present  without  fail  at  our  fourteen-days'-meeting,  wliidi 
commences  to-morrow. 

*  Yours  in  the  bonds  of  love, 

*  Calvin  Suckev.' 

*  P.  S.  I  see  by  your  advertisement  in  that  unsanctificd  print,  the  Courier  and  En- 
quirer, that  music  and  even  dancing  are  taught  in  your  institution  !  Sir,  I  am  shocked 
beyond  measure  at  the  tidings.  Send  my  son  from  under  your  roof  this  night,  and  let 
him  look  not  behind  him,  but  remember  Lot's  wife.' 


NUMBER     TEN 


*  Sir  :  I  thank  you  for  the  courteous  invitation  to  visit  your  charming  Academus, 
and  be  assured  that  nothing  could  afford  me  more  pleasure  than  to  spend  a  day  or  two 
with  you,  were  it  consistent  with  my  present  engagements.  I  must  forego  the  gratifi- 
cation, however,  for  a  few  weeks,  which  I  can  well  do,  as  I  am  satisfied  tnat  my  son  is 
not  only  happy  with  you,  but  making  very  creditable  improvement  in  all  his  studies. 
His  letters  respecting  your  domestic  arrangements,  method  of  teaching^  and  course  of  stu- 
dies, have  long  ago  satisfied  me  that  your  school  is  one  in  which  thebusiness  of  education, 
in  its  enlargol  sense,  is  conducted  on  liberal  principles,  and  with  conscientious  fidelity. 
I  am  pleased  with  your  general  system  and  its  result^  so  far  as  I  can  judee  from  the 
liberal  views  you  have  expressed  to  me,  and  from  the  improvement  evinced  uy  my  son. 
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To  me,  the  latter  is  oonclaaive  evidence  that  you  do  not  regard  education  aa  a  nMre  par- 
rotry— a  tasking  the  memory  with  idle  verbiage,  while  the  understanding  is  totally  for- 
gotten  and  neglected.  The  philosophy  of  education  is  not  yet  thoroughly  underatood 
y  our  countrymen  at  large,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  schools  and  ooOmss 
among  us.  It  is  too  much  cramped — too  confined  by  old  barriers,  and  restricted  to  the 
same  unvarying  round  of  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  a  few  similar  studies, 
while  others,  intrinsically  of  more  importance,  are  unwritten  in  our  scholastic  code. 
For  instance,  what  can  be  more  practically  interesting  to  any  and  every  individual,  than 
a  knowledge  of  anatomy  ?  Yet  how  few  educated  men  are  there  among  us,  who  can 
explain  the  difference  between  a  tendon  and  a  nerve  ?  My  dear  Sir,  you  must  publish, 
like  Milton,  a  '  Tractate  on  Education,'  or  if  you  lack  leisure,  solicit  your  accomphahea 
friend,  the  amiable  author  of  '  Allen  Prescott*  to  undertake  a  task  for  which  she  has,  in 
the  performance  of  her  maternal  duties,  proved  herself  so  admirably  quaUfied.  With  the 
hope,  that  in  the  exercise  of  your  arduous  vocation,  you  may  meet  with  fewer  vexations 
and  more  grateful  and  reasonable  patrons  than  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  your  profession, 

'  I  remain,  your  obliged  friend, 

'Frankun  Howaed.' 


And  with  an  equally  benevolent  hope  in  thy  behalf,  gentle  reader, 
that  fortune  may  never  realize,  in  thy  own  personal  feelings,  the  thank- 
less toils  and  unrecompensed  trials  oi  *  the  schoolmaster  abroad'  in  the 
barren  fields  of  education,  I  take  my  leave  for  the  present.     Farewell  ! 

Stockbridgcy  {Mass,,)  1836.  P. 


THOUGHTS   OF   AN   EXILE. 

FROM   A  MSS.  POKM. 
I. 

On  a  wild  shore  where  Nature,  as  in  wrath, 

Hath  wrought  creation  with  a  reckless  hand, 
And  piled,  like  watch  towers,  in  her  giant  path 

Mountains  whose  peaks  no  human  eye  hath  scanned, 
I  woke  to  bemg.    Oh !  my  father-land, 

Bright  are  thy  streams,  that  once  my  shallop  bore; 
Soft  are  thy  breeze&  as  the  airs  that  fanned 

My  glowing  cheek  in  thy  ffreen  vales,  of  yore ; 

But  ah !  for  me  and  mine  they  roll  ana  breathe  no  more ! 

II. 

There  the  sun-kindled  fruits  from  blossoms  rise. 

As  if  the  breath  of  the  Omnipotent 
Warmed  them  to  instant  ripeness,  beneath  skies 

Flashing,  as  if  their  hues  magnificent 
Forth  from  the  very  Heaven  of  Heavens  were  sent. 

There  gem-like  nowers  are  stirred  by  radiant  wings, 
Till  all  tlu3  air  of  sweets  is  redolent. 

There  o'er  the  mouldering  arch  the  ivy  springs. 

And  songs  of  other  days  the  dark-browed  maiden  sings. 

in. 

I  never  knew  a  parent's  fond  caress  — 

I  grew  uncared  for  as  the  desert  tree; 
Amid  my  sorrow,  there  was  none  to  bless  — 

No  lip  to  snule  upon  my  childish  glee : 
And  yet,  my  country,  memory  turns  to  thee, 

As  to  a  mother's  breast  an  unweaned  child : 
Would  to  thy  solitudes  I  now  could  flee. 

With  thoughts  as  pure  and  spirit  undefiled 

As  when,  a  wayward  boy,  among  thy  flowers  I  smiled! 
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'  Tbs  very  findings  of  my  heart  shall  he  the  fiistliDgs  of  my  hand.' 

THE    FIRST  OF  APRIL. 

April,  sweet  month,  'ye  dayntyeste  of  all  1'  mounted  on  the  lusty 
Tauras,  '  wanton  as  a  kid  whose  horn  new  buds,'  brings  in  the  young 
and  teeming  beauty  of  the  year.  What  is  the  oft-sung  and  be-praised 
Mala  more  than  eldfer  sister  to  the  young  Aperio  ?  —  the  staid  soberness 
of  womanhood  succeeding  the  lovely  freshness  of  juvenility?  An 
April  mom.  the  eternal  simile  for  love's  estate,  floats  over  the  earth  with 
ram  bow-colored  wings,  diffusing  life  and  light  —  insuring  the  produc- 
tion of  the  riches  of  the  earth  in  their  respective  seasons,  and  driving 
Ihe  tears  of  winter,  shed  at  a  constrained  departure,  before  the  sun-lit 
beauty  of  her  smiles. 

A  rustic  poet  has  said  that 

*  The  earliest  flowers  are  aye  the  sweetest,' 

and  April,  to  the  lover  of  nature,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  delightful  pe- 
riod 01  the  year.  The  voices  of  the  streams  are  spring-sulnued,  and 
they  run  their  destined  course  with  wonted  harmony  —  their  bubbling 
ripples  gleaming  in  the  bright  blue  glory  of  an  April  sky.  The  swallow 
tribes  return  from  their  long,  long  flight,  and  skim  across  the  lea  and 
over  the  windinfi^  rivulet,  with  short  and  sudden  jerks,  in  keen  pursuit 
of  the  innumenu[>le  insects  which  already  have  been  warmed  into  life. 
The  song  birds,  up  before  the  sun,  are  'cheerily  hymning  the 
awakened  morn ;'  the  bees  are  on  the  wing,  with  loud  and  cheerful  hum, 
eagerly  sipping  the  spring  dew  on  the  buds.  Nature  is  aroused ;  and, 
doffing  the  cold  rigidity  of  sleep,  loveiily  smiles  in  her  returning  hap- 
piness. 

On  the  first  of  April,  according  to  mythological  chronology,  Venus 
arose  from  the  sea  —  Venus,  the  goddess  of  beauty,  the  mother  of  love, 
the  mistress  of  the  graces.  On  this  day,  the  Roman  matrons  performed 
ablutions  under  the  myrtle  tree,  sacred  to  Venus,  and,  crownmg  them- 
selves with  its  leaves,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  goddess  whose  birth-day 
they  had  met  to  celebrate.  The  marriageable  maids  repaired  to  the 
temples  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  and  exposing  any  personal  deformities  they 
mignt  happen  to  possess,  ])rayed  the  deity  to  conceal  them  from  the 
knowledge  of  those  who  wished  to  espouse  them.  This  practice,  I 
verily  believe,  is  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  fool-making  upon  the  first 
of  April :  the  husbands,  who  believed  the  chosen  of  their  hearts  to  be 
perfection,  and  afterward  discovered  their  blemishes,  might,  while  de- 
precating the  imagined  influence  of  the  goddess,  declare  themselves  the 
feols  of  the  first  of  April. 

Brand,  who  observes  that  nothing  is  known  about  the  origin  of  this 
carious  custom  of  fool-making  but  that  it  is  very  ancient  and  very  gene- 
ral, supposes  it  likely  to  be  a  renmant  of  the  Festival  of  Fools  ;•  but 
that  feast  was  held  about  Christmas-time,  and  not  upon  All  Fool's  Day. 
A  correspondent,  in  the  Grentleman's  Magazine,  April,  1766,  supposes 
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that  *the  strange  custom  prevalent  throughout  this  kingdom,  of  people 
makincf  fools  of  one  another  upon  the  first  of  April,  arose  from  the  year 
formerlj  beginning,  as  to  some  purpose,  and  in  some  respects,  on  the  ^h 
of  March,  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  incarnation  of  our 
Lord ;  it  being  customary  with  the  Romans,  as  well  as  with  us,  to  hold 
a  festival,  attended  by  an  octave,  at  the  commencement  of  the  new 
year  —  which  festival  lasted  for  eight  days,  whereof  the  first  and  last 
were  the  principal ;  therefore  the  first  of  April  is  the  octave  of  the  twen- 
ty-fifth of  March,  and,  consequently,  the  close  or  ending  of  the  feast, 
which  was  both  the  festival  of  the  Annunciation  and  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year.' 

In  corroboration  of  his  surmise,  the  writer  might  have  quoted  Bloom- 
field,  who,  in  his  history  of  the  antiquities  of  Norfolk,  in  England, 
mentions  a  pageant  exhibited  in  Norwich,  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  m  the 
month  of  March,  when  one  rode  through  the  town  having  his  horse 
•  trapped  with  tyn  foyle  and  other  nyse  msgysynges,*  crowned  as  King 
of  Christmas,  in  token  that  the  year  should  there  end. 

Mr.  Maurice,  the  author  of  *  Indian  Antiquities,'  considers  the  cus- 
tom of  fool-making  as  one  of  the  sports  originally  introduced  to  cele- 
brate the  festival  of  the  vernal  equinox ;  but  the  learned  antiquarian  has 
not  not  been  more  fortunate  in  his  supposition  than  the  rest  of  his 
compeers.  The  observance  of  All  Fool's  Day  is  not  confined  to  one 
clime.  Upon  the  first  of  April,  fool-making  is,  or  was,  universal.  At 
Lisbon,  it  is  thought  very  funny  to  pour  water  upon  the  passers-by,  or 
to  jerk  white  powder  in  their  faces ;  but  to  do  both,  is  the  perfection  of 
wit  The  poor  monks  of  the  Chartreux,  in  Provence,  were  much  an- 
noyed by  novices  being  sent  for  peas  {pois  chiches)  which  they  were 
told  the  monks  were  obliged  to  give  to  every  body  who  would  come  for 
them  on  this  day.  Toreen,  the  Swedish  traveler,  says :  *  We  set  sail  on 
the  first  of  April ;  but  the  wind  made  us  April  fools,  for  we  were  forced 
to  return.'  In  Scotland,  *  C'owk-making'  is  a  source  of  much  amuse- 
ment :  *  gowk'  means  a  cuckoo,  or  silly  bird,  and  is  a  term  in  frequent 
use  ih  the  north  of  England  for  a  stupid  fellow.  The  Frenchman's 
paisson  d^Avril  is  exactly  similar  to  the  English  April-fool.  In  the  se- 
cond volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  Colonel  Pearce  gives  an  account 
of  the  same  custom  among  the  Hindoos.  Upon  the  last  day  in  March, 
at  the  termination  of  the  Huli  festival,  high  and  low  join  in  making 
fools  of  one  another.  They  carry  the  joke  there  so  far  as  to  send  let- 
ters, making  appointments  in  the  name  of  persons  who,  it  is  known, 
must  be  absent  from  their  houses  at  the  time  fixed  upon ;  and  the  laugh 
is  always  in  proportion  to  the  trouble  given.  The  late  Surajah  Dowlah, 
although  a  Mussulman  of  the  highest  rank,  was  very  fond  of  making 
Huli  fools. 

The  follies  of  the  first  of  April  have  never  flourished  in  America.  A 
practice  may  occasionally  be  observed  amon?  the  recent  importations, 
or  in  the  family  pircles  of  some  fun-lovincr  folks  from  the  ola  country; 
but  the  clear  heads  and  business  habits  of  the  Americans  are  anomalous 
to  the  old-&shioned  observance  of  the  day.  The  custom  is  declining 
even  in  merry  England,  where  the  first  of  April  has  long  been  the  sea- 
son for  *most  exquisite  foolery.'  They  have  dethroned  the  King's 
Jester,  and  the  office  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Fool  is  abolished ;  no  one 
careth  for  the  observance  of  All  Fool's  Day,  for  personal  interest  in  its 
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mysteries  hath  waxed  weak.  Oh,  for  the  dejMirted  glory  of  the  uven^ 
wise  men  I  Now-a-davs,  all  are  learned!  The  strides  of  the  school* 
master  have  been  accelerated  by  steam,  and  thousands  of  ten  thousands 
receive  their  weekly  quantum  of  intelligence  with  mechanical  regularir 
ty.  Children  no  longer  cry  afler  cakes,  candy  is  uncared  for,  ginger- 
bread is  becoming  obsolete,  and  a  play-thing  is  a  reminiscence.  Peimj 
Magazines  and  Cyclopaedias  engross  the  pocket-money  of  the  risinr 
generation;  half-fledged  philosophers  contradict  their  grandams,  ana 
talk  ethics  in  the  nursery,  and  apprentices  instruct  their  masters  in  the 
usages  of  the  divine  science.  There  are  now-a-days,  no  '  sealed'  books: 
the  treasures  of  bibliography  are  attainable  for  a  trifle,  and  the  honrdea 
wisdom  of  the  sage  may  be  had  for  a  handful  of  cents. 

To  return  to  the  first  of  April.  Charks  H ,  a  yowng  artist,  de- 
pended upon  his  professional  exertions  for  the  support  of  himself  and 
nis  widowed  mother.  He  was  of  a  good  family,,  well  educated,  and  pos- 
sessed of  that  high  spirit  of  independence  which  gives  a  keener  pane 
to  the  stab  of  poverty.  For  the  sake  of  a  genteel  direction,  he  occupied 
a  third  fioor  m  a  bye-street  turning  out  of  the  principal  avenue  in  one  of 
our  Atlantic  cities ;  and  while  peeping  over  the  little  yellow  muslin 
window-curtain,  frequently  gazed  upon  the  charming  fece  of  a  young 
lady  who  resided  with  her  mamma,  in  the  house  immediately  opposite. 

Admiration  speedily  ripened  into  love.     Miss  Emily  W had  noticed 

his  passionate  but  respectful  glances,  and  felt  something  like  a  wish  to 
know  more  of  so  handsome  a  young  fellow,  with  such  fine  eyes,  and 
pale,  romantic  face.  Charles,  taking  advantage  of  his  exaltation,  eaeer^ 
ly  watched  for  her  appearance  at  the  breakfast  table  in  the  front  parioT. 

*  Love  has  eyes.*     H soon  observed  that  Miss  Emily  frequently 

walked  to  the  window,  before  she  sat  down  to  breakfast,  and  under  pre- 
tence of  pulling  up  or  letting  down  the  blind,  raised  her  beautiful 
sparklers  to  see  if  her  third-fioor  watcher  was  at  his  post.  This  soon 
became  a  regular  practice,  and  Charles  once  or  twice  felt  sure  that  a 
sweet  smile  graced  his  Emily's  countenance,  and  he  could  not  but  ob- 
serve that  she  paid  a  greater  attention  to  the  becoming  appearance  of 

her  morning  dress.     This  was  enough.     Charles  H was  not  more 

vain  than  a  gentlemanly,  handsome  young  fellow  ought  to  be ;  but  he 
did  think,  although  the  lady  was  an  neiress,  and  moved  in  the  first  cir- 
cles, that  if  he  Imd  a  chance  of  forming  an  acquaintance  with  Misa 

W ,  he  should  soon  be  beloved.     He  devoured  fewer  mufiins  and 

less  beef  than  usual ;  became  more  pale  and  sentimental,  and  painted 
myriads  of  angels,  sylphs,  and  lovely  Emilys.  If  he  was  employed 
upon  the  likeness  of  any  lady,  the  portraiture  was  sure  to  be  —  Emily. 
Had  he  to  depict  a  snub  nose,  he  converted  the  nasal  naughtiness  inta 
the  lovely  Grecian  proboscis  of  his  ladye-love.  How  could  he  paint  mis- 
shapen lips,  or  teeth  jagged  as  old  paling,  while  Emily's  parted  coral 
and  rows  of  pearl  were  so  constantly  before  him?  Her  intellectual 
smile  gave  beauty  to  the  fieshy  insipidities  he  was  expected  to  portray. 
The  voluptuous  and  Psyche-like  soilness  of  her  large  blue  eye,  the 
curling  richness  of  her  chestnut  hair,  hanging  in  luxurious  tendrils 
around  a  neck  and  shoulders  whose  touch  they  seemed  to  covet ;  her 
small  and  delicately-formed  ears ;  her  forehead,  not  sufficiently  high 
nor  bumpy  to  please  a  phrenologist,  yet  exquisitely  shaped,  and  SHMioth 
and  polished  as  the  ivory  on  which  he  painted — eacn  and  all  weie 
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delineated  in  the  portraits  of  his  employers.  This  but  increased  his 
reputation.  Ladies  care  not  about  their  likenesses  being  like,  if  they  are 
but  made  to  look  pretty.  Emily  was  excessively  handsome;  and  so — 
all  parties  were  satisfied. 

A  lover  is  nothing  without  a  confidant.  Charles  could  not '  babble  of 
green  fields*  to  his  aged  parent ;  so,  making  a  friend  of  a  school  ac- 
quaintance, he  rerealed  his  hopes  and  fears.  He  was  in  time  supremely 
miserable.  A  dashing,  whiskered-faced  foreigner  had  frequently  driven 
out  Emily  for  a  morning's  ride ;  and  once,  as  the  handsome  equipage 
whirled  past  him  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  the  high-spirited  horse  splash- 
ed poor  H from  head  to  foot.     He  wiped  o§*the  mud  from  his  best 

suit  of  black,  and  saw  at  once  the  utter  nothingness  of  his  pretensions. 

At  this  moment,  a  little  three-cornered  note,  containing  some  few 
lines  written  in  a  small  crow-quill  hand,  on  paper  of  exquisite  texture, 
delicately  tinted  and  perfumed,  and  looking  altogether  more  like  an  em- 
bodied sigh  from  Paphos  than  a  letter  upon  business,  was  put  into 
his  hands. 

*  Mrs.  W respectfully  requests  Mr.  H to  fevor  her  with  a 

call  to-morrow  morning  at  any  hour  most  convenient  to  himself,  to  make 
arrangements  respecting  Miss  Emily  W 's  portrait.* 

Charles  absolutely  jumped  over  his  easel !  Here  was  the  long-wish- 
ed-for  introduction  4  He  was  to  paint  the  likeness  of  his  love  —  to 
sit  close  to  her,  and  have  authority  to  gaze  upon  her  beauty  —  to  peep 
into  the  soft  comers  of  her  dear  blue  eyes  —  to  catch  the  balmy  sweet- 
ness of  her  breath  !     Gods !  what  a  picture  it  should  be ! 

Afler  a  sleepless  night,  he  dressed  himself  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
tied  his  white  cravat  some  half  dozen  times,  (it  was  before  the  universal- 
ity of  black  stocks,)  till  he  had  formed  a  bow,  which,  like  his  charmer, 
he  thought  was  perfectly  faultless.  He  placed  himself  at  the  window 
to  watch  the  usual  matinal  advent  of  his  love.  She  came  —  their  eyes 
met  —  and  she  — blushed ! 

Poor  H !     //  was  the  first  of  April !     His  cold  hearted  friend 

had  taken  advantage  of  his  generous  confidence,  and  most  rascally 
had  hoaxed  him.  To  make  the  confusion  more  complete,  the  scoundrel 
had  addressed  a  note  to  Mrs.  W ,  and  in  the  name  of  the  unfortu- 
nate artist  had  requested  an  interv^ievv,  on  aflfairs  of  the  greatest  delicacy 
respecting  her  daughter's  happiness  ! 

Mrs.  W  —  received  Charles  with  all  civility.  The  weather  and 
other  usual  nothings  were  soon  despatched ;  an  alarming  pause  ensued, 

when  the  old  lady  requested  a  knowledge  of  his  communication.    H 

was  in   agonies,  and  stammered   out   something  about  the  portrait. 

Mrs.  W stared —  the  notes  were  produced,  and  the  hoax  discovered 

The  old  lady  pitied  the  artist's  distress,  and  as  the  burning  flashes  of 
mortification  and  shame  suffused  his  handsome  countenance,  and  his 
eye  lighted  up  at  the  thought  of  the  degrading  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed,  sne  kindly  endeavored  to  soothe  his  agitation ;  said  she 
was  proud  of  this  opportunity  of  making  his  acquaintance ;  compliment- 
ed him  upon  his  filial  attention,  and  insisted  on  an  immediate  introduc- 
tion to  his  worthy  and  respectable  mamma.  What  need  of  words  ? 
Charles  did  paint  the  portrait  of  his  Emily ;  the  smothered  flame  of  her 
love  did  not  evaporate  in  smoke,  but  burnt  clear  and  full,  fiinned  by  his 
vows,  and  cherished  by  the  warmth  of  his  aflfection.     The  traveler  soon 
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reeeiyed  his  congee,  and  Mrs.  W ,  who  studied  her  daughter's  hap* 

piness  alone,  sensibly  considered  her  wealth  as  a  counterpoise  to  his 
poverty,  and  consenteii  to  their  union. 

On  the  wedding  day,  Charles  gave  his  bride  a  sketch  he  had  mado 
of  her  charms,  from  his  third-floor  glances ;  it  was  pronounced  an 
admirable  likeness.  In  less  than  a  year,  the  lovely  Emny  returned  the 
compliment,  and  presented  her  young  artist  with  a  miniature  resem- 
blance of  himself. 


I  HAVE  subjoined  an  extract  from  '  The  Podoer  Papers,'  a  mass  of 
inedited  scribblings,  consisting  of  Familiar  Essays  on  Domestic  Subjects 
and  Things  in  General,  Scraps  from  a  Discontinued  Diary,  Journals  of 
Cockney  Voyages,  and  other  trivis,  which  were  placed  in  my  hands 
during  a  recent  sojourn  in  England,  and  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  the  facetious  and  celebrated  Peter  Podger,  Citizen  and  Grocer  of 
Mincing- Lane,  London.  Didce  est  desipere  in  loco.  P.  P.  venerated 
the  fulfilment  of  ancient  observances,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom 
of  Cocaigne,  the  land  where  motley-minded  gentlemen  most  do  con- 
gregate, resolved  to  celebrate  the  first  of  April  with  becoming  and  appro- 
priate rites.  Zealous  in  '  fooling  himself  to  the  top  of  his  bent,'  he  was 
not  to  be  driven  from  his  purpose,  and  we  must  applaud  the  persever- 
ance, if  not  the  practice,  of  *  the  jolly  dog.' 


April  1st.  Opened  my  eyes  at  day-break;  remembered  it  was  the 
first  of  April ;  determined  to  be  brisk,  and,  as  &r  as  I  was  concerned, 
that  it  should  indeed  be  Ail  Fool's  Day.  Woke  wife,  aller  lots  of  jog- 
ging ;  told  her  the  nursery  maid  was  knocking  at  the  door,  with  the 
mfant,  very  poorly.  Chuckled,  when  I  saw  her  jump  out  of  bed  and 
unbolt  the  door.  *  Why,  Peter,  there  is  nobody  here !'  Called  her  an 
April  fool,  and  laughed  like  fun.  Wife  very  mdignant,  and  very  elo- 
quent —  put  me  in  mind  of  locomotive  letting  ofl^  spare  steam.  In  the 
torrent  of  her  passion,  she  poured  contents  of  water  bottle  over  me,  and 
thus  emptied  the  phials  of  her  wrath.  Cold  pif  a  dead  bore  ;  a  icei 
before  breakfast  very  different  to  a  whet  before  dinner.  Went  down 
stairs.  Sent  Sam  the  porter  over  to  Messrs.  Gripe,  Pinch,  and  Twist, 
the  ch3rmists,  for  two  pounds  of  subclavian  syncopes,  and  an  ounce  of  di- 
dactics.    Grinned  egregiously  when  I  saw  him  hooted  from  the  shop. 

Sneaked  into  kitchen,  filled  the  pepper  castor  with  gunpowder,  and 
placed  a  cartridge  in  the  coal  scuttle.  Ordered  cook  to  keep  up  a  good 
fire,  and  devil  me  a  beef  bone  for  breakfast.  Determined  wife  should 
see  that  other  people  could  blow  up  as  well  as  herself  Went  up  stairs, 
and  waited  for  row.  Cook  peppered  the  bone  when  it  was  on  the  grid- 
iron, and  frightened  at  fizgigs,  dropped  castor  into  fire.  Both  went  ofi" 
together  —  castor  into  atoms,  cook  into  hysterics.  Sam  the  porter,  who 
was  toasting  his  bread  and  butter,  that  he  might  have  a  dejeune  d  la 
fourckette,  said  she  was  *  narvish,'  and  popped  on  a  few  coals  to  make 
up  the  fire.  Grand  explosion;  last  scene  of  Miller  and  his  Men. 
Boiler  blown  up,  scalding  cat  and  three  kittens,  who  jumped  about, 
giving  fine  specimens  of  animal  magnetism.  Sam  porter,  with  a  live 
coal  in  his  eye,  dancing  about,  blind  with  rage,  cleared  the  shelves  of 
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the  crockery  with  his  toaBting-fork ;  and  coming  to  anchor  in  a  larffe 
block-tin  dish  cover,  sat  down  to  swear.  Never  laughed  so  much  in 
all  my  life. 

Breakfast,  Wife  looking  the  das^ger  scene  in  Macbeth.  Knew  she 
would  spoil  sport,  so  wanted  to  get  her  out  for  the  day.  Regretted  that 
business  would  prevent  my  going  to  Blackheath  to  see  sham  fight  be- 
tween the  native  corps  of  Essequibo  Indians,  which  had  just  arrived, 
and  the  East  India  Fencible  Regiment  of  Horse  Marines.  All  the 
world  and  his  wife  would  be  there.  Mrs.  Podger  suddenly  remem- 
bered she  had  promised  mother  to  visit  her  on  this  very  day.  (Mem. 
Mrs.  I>o wager  Podger  lives  on  the  heath.)  Told  wife  I  could  not 
spare  her ;  did  this  to  make  sure  of  her  going.  Heard  her  send  to 
book  two  places  in  Greenwich  stage.  In  half  an  hour  she  was  ofi^ 
taking  Sally  with  her  to  carry  clogs  and  umbrella,  because  it  looked 
like  rain.  Applauded  my  dexterity  ;  determined  to  be  very  jolly  and 
excruciatingly  happy. 

Shop.  Sam  porter  with  eye  tied  up  looking  as  savage  as  a  Cyclops. 
Ofiered  to  bet  Dick  the  shopman  a  crown  to  a  shilling  that  I  had  some 
butter  in  the  house  worth  twenty  shillings  a  pound.  He  took  the  bet: 
unperceived  by  him,  I  shoved  a  sovereign  into  top  lump,  and  chuckled 
at  contemplated  cheat.  Told  him  I  must  go  into  counting-house  to 
consult  invoice.  Came  back  in  five  minutes;  looking  prodigiously 
knowing.  Made  Dick  stake  money  for  bet,  told  him  what  I  had  done, 
and  tittered  tremendously.  Went  to  counter  to  point  out  the  golden 
lump  —  could  not  find  it.  Dick  told  me,  with  frontispiece  as  long  as  a 
tea-tray,  that  he  had  just  sold  top  lump  to  a  stranger,  a  shabby  man  in 
a  long  coat,  and  rather  in  a  hurry.  He  had  doubtless,  through  window, 
observed  me  pop  yellow  boy  in  butter.  Elongated  my  chops.  Heard 
Sam  porter  giggle,  and  Dick,  pocketing  my  crown,  said  something 
about  the  day  of  the  month. 

Meant  to  be  more  sharp  —  went  over  to  toy  shop,  and  bought  a  painted 
marble  peach.  Called  that  red-headed  ruffian,  young  Cox,  into  shop ; 
hated  him  ever  since  he  made  me  a  fool  last  April ;  told  him  he  was  a 
good  boy,  and  there  was  a  foreign  ]>each  for  him,  from  the  garden  of 
the  Hesperides,  near  the  North  Pole.  Watched  him  home,  quite 
delightea.  Heard  blind  man  ask  his  way  to  Fore-street — directed 
him  up  blind  alley  opposite.  Knew  he  could  not  read '  No  thorough&re,' 
stuck  up  at  end.  Saw  him  poking  at  all  the  door  ways  with  his  stick  \ 
shouted  out  *  April  Fool  P  and  ran  home. 

Dreadful  smash  up  stairs.  Old  Cox  had  pitched  the  peach  through 
drawing  room  window,  breaking  large  mirror,  and  recochetting  on  to 
table,  smashed  fancy  porcelain  inkstand  and  globe  to  sinumbra  lamp. 
Frac^ments  of  mirror  played  the  devil  with  chimney  ornaments ;  Dans 
smothered  in  shower  of  quicksilver — Fighting  Gladiator  knocked 
head  off  Venus  couchant,  and  fli)ored  some  half  dozen  hyacinth  glaMes, 
which,  fallingoncheffonier  splashed  and  spoiled  daughter  Lizzy's  new 
album  ornee  (cost  three  guineas)  lying  open  that  the  writing  might 
dry  of  Mr.  Alessandro  Julius  Jinks's  autograph  elegy  on  a  dead 
C4inary  bird.  Picked  up  peach  ;  label  tied  to  it  with  these  words  — '  The 
Fruits  of  foolery,  with  Mr.  Cox's  compliments.'  D d  his  impu- 
dence, and  ran  ^own  stairs,  determined  upon  instant  vengeance.  Saw 
Cox  up  street  with  great  stick :  looked  at  his  broad  shoulders,  and 
backed  out.     Wont  I  give  it  him  next  April  1 
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f/){i«<: 'it  pirnrnto.  'iir.  v^nt  o  :jar  nnd  infjiiirt!*!  for  iL  Masters  com- 
pliinfntR,  :iiirl  iir  Hlfl  not  xnttw  -hu  Aine.  Alraid  lo  say  what  £  thought, 
'jhsprv'cfl  uurU  'loor  into  iiv'^-r^trwit :  vnnt  out  front  vvny — hailed 
imiidiiis.  iind  .iski-M  'Irivpr  lo  ivaii  livo  minutes  tor  three  ir^ndemen 
f/oiriir 'n  l':ulrliiiirrrin.  [Je  pulled  up,  [  {V)pped  In  cotfee-huuse.  and 
pri|ipi^(l  out  Ijnr.k  'loor. 

.-^jiw  iv.vru  lirp'TiLMfit's  ;ihoiu  my  liousr\  with  nventv  police-men,  and 
iiijiiiy  'itljp.r  ilMni^'rcms  ''.harai'.tp.r^^  Strani;*^  ''onstabit*  .vouid  not  allow 
inr  ui  « 'lit IT  my  <>wri  iioiis**,  and  sfiid  I  IfM/ki-d  iik(;  a  thii;I.  < Jailed  Sam 
|K»rtpr  :iK  :i  <viin(>5t.s  to  inv  idrniiiy.  .-^iini  pointiMi  to  Ins  burnt  eye.  and 
sworn  \u*.  did  not  lin(»\v  mr.  <  fJivr.  :l  f.rovvn  lo  ifet  bv-  Found  the 
Iirniidy  iiad  made  iviok  drunk,  ind  .she  bad  spt  the  place  on  tire. 
All  out  iiTid  '>vpr.  Wanuui  to  turn  ilm  joke  on  tiremen;  .said  it  was 
ihe  tirst  «it'  April  !rie<l  to  -^tn  up  a  laui^h,  but  faileiL  Foremen  of 
fircMUMi  showerl  the  marks  oi'  tlanie,  :iud  irot  warm;  demanded  nine 
prninds.   hileen  shillinj^s,  Oii  L\\pt'iic>c:^.*     ( tbiiged  to  pay.     Got  rid  of 


*  \n  r«on(lon  th«  fimt  thnw  yiigmos  itiai  arrive  ai  n  tire  art;  paid  i^tfruim  r^ards,  in 
pmfNir  ratio,  which  the  hoLUukccpcr  is  cuiuptslicU  lo  rtriuiiiurae,  wbuiher  iiuured  or 
utherwiM. 
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them,  and  opened  shop  again.  Found  moh,  ever  willing  to  assist,  had 
stolen  a  bag  of  Carolina  rice,  three  loaves  of  fourteen-penny  lump,  and 
a  tub  of  mustard.  Dick  was  gone  on  a  fool's  errand,  and  of  course 
could  not  watch  the  property. 

Rather  sick  of  m^  fun.  Looked  into  till  to  see  if  it  was  all  right : 
saw  one  of  the  whist  markers  in  the  ffold  drawer ;  found  little  Levi 
had  come  in  while  I  was  out,  and  asked  change  for  the  sovereign  that 
Mr.  Podger  had  so  kindly  given  him  in  the  morning.  Youngest 
apprentice  counted  out  the  silver  directly,  thinking  it  all  right  Did  not 
laugh  much  this  time.  Looked  out  at  shop  door,  trying  to  hum 
'  Begone  dull  care :'  a  friend  asked  me  if  indigo  had  &llen,  I  looked  so 
blue.  Saw  the  three  interesting  Levi's  with  my  presents  in  their  hands: 
thought  of  that  worthy  fellow,  Herod,  and  longed  for  another  massa- 
cre of  the  Innocents. 

Two  0^ clock.  Row  at  vestry-room  door;  all  the  hackney-coachmen 
in  full  feather.  Pipps.  the  vestry  clerk,  and  Snump,  the  beadle,  in  great 
agitation.  I  began  to  laugh  again,  when,  just  as  the  hubbub  reached 
an  interesting  climax,  saw  Cox  point  me  out  to  coachmen.  Removal 
of  row  to  my  own  door ;  completely  identified,  and  forced  to  pay  them 
five  shillings  each  as  a  compromise. 

Wondered  on  which  side  of  my  mouth  I  should  laugh  next.  Sat 
down  to  think  seriously  of  something  funny.  Saw  Dick  come  in  with 
banker's  clerk  and  police  officer :  he  had  offered  whist  markers  at 
the  banker's,  and  they  had  given  him  in  custody  on  a  charge  of  snuuk' 
ing  (passing  bad  money.)  Cost  me  two  more  sovereigns  to  get  rid 
of  this. 

No  dinner  to  be  had  —  cook  drunk  abed,  and  kitchen  full  of  soot 
and  water.  Cold  beef  from  eating  house  —  melancholy  meal  —  every 
body  looking  knives  and  forks  at  me.  Put  shop  to  rights.  Wife  came 
home,  draggle-tailed  and  disappointed.  Gave  me  a  congreve  rocket 
sort  of  glance,  and  fiounced  up  stairs.  Dared  not  fitce  her ;  went  to 
tavern,  and  got  tipsey.  Slept  all  night  upon  steps  of  door  —  neither 
wife,  porter,  'prentices,  nor  cook  would  get  up  to  let  me  in.  Rheuma- 
tism for  weeks  in  hips,  hands,  and  head. 

Mem.     Do  not  think  much  of  my  day's  amusement  this  year. 

N.  B. 


SONNET  TO   FREEDOM. 

A3IBA88ADAK8S  of  God !  methiiikfl,  from  heaven, 

I  see  thee  stooping  as  on  plumes  of  light : 
Justice  her  falchion  to  thy  hand  hath  nven. 

And  shuddering  despots  tremble  at  me  sisfat 
Oh !  let  the  chain  ftom  every  Umb  be  rivenl 

Nations  are  arming  —  nerve  them  when  they  smite  I 
They  thaU  be  victors  —  if  a  million  falls, 

A  second  miUion  shall  the  gauntlet  flings 
And  make  them  banners  of  the  martyrs'  palls. 

Thy  glorious  anthem,  Freedom  I  yet  shall  ring 
Where  now  Oppression  goads  his  fettered  thralls ; 

And  o'er  the  oroken  thrones  of  many  a  king^  ^ 

The  marshalled  myriads  move  beneath  thy  win^ 
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THE  TREE  OF   LIFE. 


*  The  tree  of  life  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  farden.' 


And  is  that  tree  now  standing?  Doth  it  wave 
Its  mighty  branches  of  centurial  years, 
And  liu  in  high  supremacy  its  head, 
As  when  in  aces  back  it  proudly  rose 
Amid  the  hush  of  Eden  ?  Doth  it  bear 
Within  the  outspread  branches  of  its  leaves, 
That  seraph-bread,  that  whosoe'er  did  est, 
Might  hve,  when  e'en  old  furrowed  Time,  himself 
Should  wear  on  his  full  brow  a  frosty  crown  ? 
It  lives  I  —  how  could  it  die  ?  —  the  tree  of  life  7 
Yet  what  is  it  to-  us,  poor  feeble  men, 
If  at  its  base,  clad  in  the  armor  wrought 
And  tempered  by  the  spirit,  there  are  seen 
(Like  sleepless  watchers  o'er  a  priceless  shrine,) 
The  heaven-bom  cherubims,  with  flaming  swords, 
Pointing,  like  God's  own  sceptre,  every  way? 
Say,  what  is  it  to  us  7  To  stand  as  stood 
The  desert  tribes  of  old,  and  view  afar, 
With  thirst  insatiate  and  wild  desire, 
The  renovating  fruit,  and  almoFt  catch 
The  blessed  breezes  as  they  gently  stir 
Its  yielding  leaves,  yet  consaous  that  to  us, 
The  fever'd  ones —  the  altogether-sick 
Of  earth's  impoverish'd  food—  it  may  not  yield 
Its  golden  feast  and  still,  refreshing  8nad& 

But  oh !  it  is  not  thus :  from  Eden's  bound 
That  tree  hath  been  transplanted;  God's  own  hand 
Hath  broken  down  the  strong  partition-wall, 
And  sheathed  the  burning  sword ;  and  now  it  stands 
The  monarch  of  a  world  s  free-chartered  soil, 
T%e  chitf  among  ten  thousand  I 

Dost  thou  yearn 
To  share  the  tempting  bananet  7    Then  gird  truth, 
The  strengthener,  around  tnee  ;  and  put  on 
The  breast-plate  of  pure  righteousness,  and  take 
The  shield  of  faith  within  thine  eager  grasp, 
And  press  through  earth's  wide  garden  till  at  last. 
Tempted  by  no  foul  sin,  but  urg«l  alone 
Bv  hope  immortal,  thou  shalt  surely  win 
The  meed  of  life  eternal. 

Dost  thou  ask 
The  fitting  path  mi  to  the  Uving  prize  7 
Christ  is  thai  tree  qf  life !    His  gospel  marks 
No  narruw-sected  road,  for  every  where, 
Its  ripe  seeds  have  been  wafted,  and  its  shade 
Shelters  alike  the  evil  and  the  good. 
Then  linger  not  I  but  cleanse  thy  drooping  soul 
From  the  fouK  sullying  dust  of  this  mean  earth, 
And  shake  oft  passion^s  fetters,  and  with  nought 
Within  thy  breast  save  the  pure  signet-ring 
Of  meek  humility,  press  boldly  on. 
And  thou  shalt  find  that  'neatn  that  saving  tree, 
Mercy  and  Justke  have  met  hand  in  hand! 

OkmrUttsn,  (S.  C^)  JiUrek,  1880.  M.  E.  L. 
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OLLAPODIANA. 


NUMUE    TWELVE. 


I  coNCKiTE  it  a  great  plague  to  be  one's  own  hero,  and  to  be  the 
describer  in  the  first  person  singular  of  individual  adventures.  Those 
two  great  personages,  Says  He  and  Says  I,  are  no  particular  &Torite8 
of  mine.  They  are  great  draw-backs  in  these  my  sketches — £>r, 
reader,  I  am,  at  bottom,  a  modest  and  retiring  man.  Therefore  should 
I  desire  in  papers  like  these,  were  it  right  practicable,  to  sink  the  per- 
sonal, and  expand  into  the  general.  Reflection  convinces  me,  howbeit, 
that  this  would  not  do.  What  I  have  to  say,  or  to  sketch,  would  then 
be  without  form  and  void.  No,  —  give  me  my  ^vay ;  let  me  disport  as 
I  will,  and  I  warrant  me  there  shall  be  something  in  what  I  write, 
which  will  warm  the  heart,  or  light  the  eye  of  him  that  reads  me. 


Talking  of  a  man's  making  a  hero  of  himselC  reminds  me  of  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  who  is  fond  of  telling  long  stories  about  fights  and 
quarrels  that  he  has  had  in  his  day,  and  who  always  makes  his  hearer 
his  opponent  for  the  time,  so  as  to  give  efiect  to  what  he  is  sayinsf.  Not 
long  ago  I  met  him  on  'Change,  at  a  business  hour,  when  ail  the  com- 
mercing multitudes  of  the  city  were  together,  and  you  could  scarcely 
turn,  for  the  people.  The  ola  fellow  fixed  his  eye  on  me ;  there  was  a 
fatal  fascination  in  it.  Getting  off  without  recognition,  would  have  been 
unpardonable  disrespect.  In  a  moment,  his  finger  was  in  my  but- 
ton-hole, and  his  rheumy  optics  glittering  with  the  satisfiu^tion  of 
your  true  bore,  when  he  has  met  with  an  unresisting  subject.  I  listened 
to  his  common-places  with  the  utmost  apparent  satisfaction.  Directly, 
he  began  to  speak  of  an  altercation  whicn  he  once  had  with  an  officer 
in  the  navy.  He  was  relating  the  particulars.  *  Some  words,'  said 
he,  *  occurred  between  Aim  and  me.  Now  you  know  that  he  is  a  much 
younger  man  than  I  am  —  in  fact,  about  your  age.  Well,  he  *  made 
use  of  an  expression^  which  I  did  not  exactly  like.  Says  I  to  him, 
says  I,  *  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?'  *Why,'  says  he  to  me,  says  he,  •  I 
mean  just  what  I  say.'  Then  I  began  to  bum.  There  was  an  im- 
promptu elevation  of  my  personal  dandruff,  which  was  unaccountable. 
I  did  n't  waste  words  on  him :  I  just  took  him  in  this  way*  —  (here 
the  old  spooney  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  by  seizing  the  collar  of 
my  coat,  before  the  assemblage,)  —  *and  says  I  to  him,  says  I,  *  You 
infernal  scoundrel,  I  will  punish  you  for  your  insolence  on  the  spot !'  -*> 
and  the  manner  in  which  I  shook  him,  (just  in  this  way,)  was  really  a 
warning  to  a  person  similarly  situated.' 

I  felt  myself  at  this  moment  in  a  beautiful  predicament :  in  the  midst 
of  a  large  congregation  of  business  people  —  an  old  gray-headed  man 
hanging,  with  an  indignant  look,  at  my  coat-collar  —  and  a  host  of  per- 
sons looking  on.  The  old  fellow's  face  grew  redder  every  minute ;  but 
perceiving  that  he  was  observed,  he  lowered  his  voice  in  the  detail^ 
while  he  lifted  it  in  the  worst  places  of  his  colloquy.  *  You  infer- 
nal scoundrel,  and  caitifi",  and  vulain,'  says  I, '  what.oo  you  mean,  to 
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inmilt  an  elderly  person  like  myself  in  a  public  place  like  this  V  —  and 
then/  said  he,  lowering  his  malapropos  voice,  *  theni  shook  him,  so.^ 

Here  he  pushed  me  to  and  fro,  with  his  septuagenarian  gripe  on  my 
collar,  as  if  instead  of  a  patient,  much-bored  friend,  I  was  his  deadly 
enemy.  When  he  let  go,  I  found  myself  in  a  ring  of  spectators. 
'Shame  —  shame!  to  insult  an  old  man  like  him!'  was  the  general 
cry.  •  Young  puppy !'  said  an  elderly  merchant,  whose  good  opinion 
was  my  heart's  desire,  *  what  excuse  have  you  for  your  conduct  V 

Thus  was  I  made  a  martyr  to  my  ^ood  feelings.  I  have  never 
recovered  from  the  stigma  of  that  interview.  I  have  been  pointed  at 
in  the  street  by  persons  who  have  said  as  I  passed  them,  '  That 's  the 
yoong  chap  that  insulted  old  General ,  at  the  Exchange  I' 


This  same  venerable  gentleman  once  troubled  me  with  his  augur-ies, 
in  the  following  manner.  He  accosted  me,  up  town,  a  mile,  I  suppose, 
from  the  Exchange.  *  My  good  friend,'  he  said,  *  I  wish  you  to  go 
with  me  to  the  City  Reading  Room,  and  look  at  a  contribution  that  I 
have  published  in  one  of  the  newspapers.  I  dare  say  it  is  open  to 
criticism.  Mind  you,  I  am  not  a  man  of  letters.  I  am  doing  a  snug, 
winding-up  business  in  my  latter  days  —  and  I  cannot  serve  two  mas- 
ters.' I  accompanied  him:  he  sought  out  the  paper  file,  and  after 
much  research,  turned  to  the  following : 

*  Shad.  —  Now  landing,  several  barreld  of  Shad.  The  barrels  is  new,  and  the  shad 
are  fresh.    For  sale  by ^  No.  85 street' 

•  Now,'  said  he,  *  will  you  tell  me  whether  *  barrels  m*  is  right  ?  Do  n't 
you  think  I  ought  to  have  used  the  subjunctive  mood  in  the  future  tense, 
and  said  *  the  barrels  are,'  and  cetera  ?  I  do  n't  feel  sure,  myself —  I 
just  want  your  opinion.     I  know,  you  know ;  but  I  want  to  be  positive,* 

I  elucidated  tne  matter  to  him  as  plainly  as  I  could,  and  lefl  him  — 
inly  resolving,  that  if  ever  I  saw  him  approaching  me  in  the  street  again, 
I  would  take  to  my  heels  and  run  like  an  express,  to  get  out  of  his 
way. 


I  SHOULD  like  to  write  a  chapter  on  bores.  There  are  distinct  classes 
of  them,  and  it  requires  a  philosophical  mind  to  furnish  proper  analyses 
of  the  varying  genus.  The  man,  for  instance,  who  meets  you  going  to 
bank,  or  to  dinner,  and  begins  to  talk  to  you  of  matters  and  things  in 
general,  whereunto  you  are,  for  politeness'  sake,  compelled  to  listen  — 
what  a  plague  he  is,  to  be  sure  1  He  has  no  heart  He  listens  to  the 
loquacity  of  your  diaphragm  with  perfect  composure,  though  it  speak 
of  wants  unsatisfied,  and  viands  in  expectancy.  He  holdeth  converse 
with  nonentity  *  he  keepeth  you  in  suspense,  by  leaving  his  sentences 
unfinished ;  and  he  taxeth  your  imagination  with  wonders  as  to  what  the 
devil  he  will  have  to  say  next.  You  go  home  to  a  late  and  cold  dinner, 
with  your  whole  body  m  a  state  of  grumbling  dissatisfection.  You  feel 
as  if  you  could  knock  down  your  grandfather.  In  short,  you  feel  as 
every  man  does^^when  he  has  been  bored.     It  is  an  awfiil  sensation. 
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Sea-sickness  is  pleasure  to  it  Should  I  hereafter  describe  this  cbwi, 
I  fear  I  shall  give  them  a  Rembrandt  coloring  —  for  I  am  confident,  from 
the  wrongs  they  have  done  me,  that  I  could  not  speak  of  them  widi  my 
customary  coomess  and  impartiality. 


By-the-bt,  that  word  impartiality  reminds  me  of  a  legal  biped,  who 
possessed  this  quality  *  to  a  degree.'  Reader,  you  don't  Imow  the  Hon. 
Abednego  Babcock,  do  you  ?  Taking  it  for  granted  that  you  do  not,  I 
will  describe  him  to  you.  Like  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  he  is  about  fire 
feet  six  inches  high,  and  six  feet  five  inches  in  circumference.  He  po- 
tates  considerably,  and  in  that  way  has  nursed  for  himself  a  nasal  orffan  of 
most  scarlet  rubicundity.  It  is  a  sign,  as  I  call  it,  of  *grog  manifest  in 
the  flesh.'  He  is  a  man  of  many  friends  among  pot-house  lawyers  and 
small  politicians.  He  has  never  been  known,  I  Delieve,  to  give  a  decided 
opinion  on  any  subject.  I  once  heard  him  charge  a  jury  something 
after  this  fashion :  * 

'  Gentlemen :  This  is  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiflf  against  the 
defendant.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  and  the  c-oort 
know  of  no  points  of  law  that  you  may  not  be  supposed  to  understand  al- 
ready. The  case  is  a  very  plain  one ;  and  if,  upon  a  careful  review  of  the 
testimony,  you  should  think  the  plaintiff  entitl^to  a  verdict,  the  decision 
must  be  in  his  favor;  but  ifj  on  the  contrary,  it  should  appear  that  the  de- 
fendant ought  to  be  the  plaintiff  in  this  suit,  you  will  please  bring  in  a 
bill  to  that  efiect.  I  believe  that  is  about  all  to  be  said  in  the  matter.  If 
you  can  think  of  any  thing  else  that  I  ought  to  say,  I  have  no  objection 
to  mention  it.     It  is  now  my  dinner  hour.     Swear  a  constable.' 

This  was  the  usual  impartiality  of  Abednego  Babcock,  Esq.  He 
would  sit  for  hours  on  the  bench,  feeling  the  customary  blossoms  on 
his  nose  with  his  affectionate  fingers  —  an  employment  which  evident- 
ly gave  him  great  satisfaction.  They  do  say  that  whenever  a  flatulent 
attorney  speaks  before  him,  he  drops  right  to  sleep.  He  says  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  gab,  as  he  classically  calls  it,  could  not^hange  his  mind, 
when  he  has  it  made  up.  He  despises  every  thing  high-flown,  or,  as  he 
sometimes  terms  it,  hypkerflutenated ;  and  thinks  that,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  a  cause  can  be  best  decided  by  hearing  only  one  side. 


Apropos  of  the  bar.  What  a  deal  of  bad  oratory  there  is  about, 
it !  I  have  one  or  two  good  friends  among  the  lawyers  in  Gotham 
who  could  depict  these  grandiloquent  attorneys  to  the  life.  How  much 
verbose  pomposity  of  language,  too,  do  you  find  in  the  pulpit,  where,  of 
all  other  places,  it  is  most  out  of  place.  A  few  days  ago,  I  heard  an 
unhe^^Ti  *  Ambassador  from  the  court  of  Heaven,'  as  he  credentialized 
himself —  who  had  taken  the  far  west  in  his  route  to  the  church  where 
I  heard  him  —  use  the  following  burst.  He  was  speaking  of  Judas, 
and  Benedict  Arnold^ — worthies  whom  he  comparea  together. 
'  Arnold,'  said  he,  '  was  a  traitor,  of  whom  you  may  have  heud,  who 
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tried  for  to  tell  his  keintry.  It  was  the  ruination  of  him,  and  for  what 
he  don€^  he  will  be  rewarded  with  in&my ;  for  his  name  will  sertingly 
go  down  to  the  most  remotest  posterity,  kivered  all  over  with  Hell's  arse- 
nic 1'  Here  he  looked  round  upon  his  audience  with  an  air  of  pride, 
as  if  he  would  say — *  There  '*  a  touch  for  you  !' 


Speaking  of  clerical  oratory,  bids  me  think  of  an  event  I  witnessed 
lately  in  an  Episcopal  conventicle.     The  morning  service  had  been 
* '  —  the  rich  tones  of  the  organ  were  mellowing  away  into  silence  — 


when  the  speaker  arose,  and  named  his  text,  in  these  simple  words : 
*  Jesus  wtpif  He  spoke  in  a  strain  of  touching  simplicity :  he  painted 
the  sorrows  of  the  Saviour  at  the  death  of  Lazarus  —  ana  he  described 
in  beautiful  language  the  propriety  of  his  grief,  by  enlarging  upon 
that  inevitable  condition  of  mortality  which  causes  all  to  grieve.  By 
ttod  by  I  heard  a  faint  moan.  A  young  and  tender-hearted  mother, 
who  had  but  a  few  weeks  before  buried  a  blooming  daughter,  the  dar- 
ling of  her  love,  overcome  by  her  feelings,  had  fainted  away.  But  it 
was  no  boisterous  or  harrowing  language,  that  thus  stirred  within  her 
the  holy  fountain  of  a  mother's  affection.  It  was  the  words  of  simplicity 
that  fell  upon  her  ear,  and  trembled  in  her  bosom.  The  circumstance 
revived  in  my  mind  the  memory  of  a  sermon  —  the  ofispring  of  untu- 
tored genius  —  which  I  heard  m  early  youth.  The  preacher  was  an 
imlettered    woodsman,  but    he    spoke    with    correctness  —  with  elo- 

2aence.  The  occasion  was  the  funeral  of  a  child.  The  boy,  a  lad  of 
mr  or  five  years  old,  lay  on  the  bier  before  him ;  his  fair  cheeks  had  not 
lost  their  rosy  red,  and  his  little  form,  so  decently  composed  in  the  white 
garmentsof  the  grave,  looked  &r  too  dainty  for  the  earth  to  cover.  The 
speaker  took  his  text  from  the  touching  story  of  Gehazi  and  the  Shuma- 
mite.  I  forget  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  K)und.  *  And  he  said  to  the 
mother.  Is  it  well  with  thee  ?  Is  it  well  with  thy  husband  ?  Is  it  well 
with  thy  child  ?  And  she  answered.  It  is  v;elV  He  went  on  to  show 
his  hearers,  that  in  the  case  before  them,  it  was  *  tcell  with  the  child  :' 
and  beautifully  did  he  prove  it.  My  heart  swells  yet,  at  the  mere 
remembrance  of  that  sermon.  *  Mother,'  he  said,  *  do  you  mourn  for 
the  child  that  has  fallen  like  a  blossom  from  your  arms  ?  Weep  not, 
for  it  is  well.  He  has  escaped  the  darkness  of  earthly  sorrow  —  the 
clouds  that  day  by  day  would  have  rolled  gradually  over  his  spirit  — 
the  crosses  oi  existence  —  the  gloom  that  follows  afler  that  golden 
age,  ere  the  life  of  life  begins  to  fail  and  fade  —  he  has  missed  all  these, 
and  in  that  *better  country,'  where  his  Father  and  our  Father  smiles  upon 
him,  his  innocent  spirit  is  at  rest.  Fond  mother  !  distrust  not  thy  God. 
lift  thy  heart-warm  prayer  to  him  in  the  night-watches ;  and  as  thou 
implorest  consolation,  thou  maycst  ask  thy  God  —  *  Is  it  well  with  my 
chud?'  and  soft  as  heavenly  numbers,  sweet  as  the  music  of  an  angel's 
lyre,  he  will  answer,  *  It  is  wclV 


I  HAVE  remembered  this  sermon,  fondly  and  long.     The  preacher 
was  such  a  man  as  William  Wirt  once  described  —  only  he  was  not 


blind.  He  was  tall,  and  of  goodly  presence,  with  a  Tenerable  snowy 
head,  and  an  eye  that  beamed  with  benignity  and  good  will  to  men. 
Upon  returning  home,  with  my  heart  full  of  the  discourse  I  had 
heard,  I  wrote  thus : 

THE   EARLY   DEAD. 


'  Why  aoarn  for  Uie  TouDf  1    Better  that  the  lif ht  cloud  •honld  fiide  mwmy  in  the  oioraiBf*f 
bremth,  then  travel  through  the  weary  day,  to  father  in  darkneae,  and  end  in  atonn.'  BuLWsm. 


Ip  it  be  sad  to  mark  the  bowM  with  age 
Sink  in  the  halls  of  the  remorseless  tomb, 

Closing  the  changes  of  life's  pilgrimiijg^e 
In  the  still  darkness  of  its  mouldeniiff  gloom ; 

Oh  !  what  a  shadow  o'er  the  heart  is  flung, 

When  peals  the  requiem  of  the  loved  and  young ! 

They  to  whose  bosoms,  like  the  dawn  of  spring 
To  the  unfolding  bud  and  scented  rose, 

Comes  the  pure  freshness  age  can  never  bring, 
And  fills  the  spirit  with  a  rich  repose, 

How  shall  we  lay  them  in  their  final  rest  — 

How  pile  the  cloos  upon  their  wasting  breast  7 

Life  opencth  brightly  to  their  ardent  gaxe  — 
A  glorious  pomp  sits  on  the  gorgeous  sky ; 

O'er  the  broad  worid  Hope's  amilo  incessant  pla]r8, 
And  scenes  of  beauty  win  the  enchanted  eye ; 

How  sad  to  break  the  vision,  and  to  fold 

Each  lifeless  form  in  earth's  embracing  mould ! 

Yet  this  is  Life !    To  mark  from  day  to  day^ 
Youth,  in  the  freshness  of  its  morning  pnme, 

Pass,  like  the  anthem  of  a  breeze  away  — 
Sinking  in  waves  of  Death,  ere  chilled  by  Time ! 

Ere  yet  akik  years  on  the  warm  cheek  had  shed 

Autumnal  mildew  o'er  its  rose-like  red ! 

And  yet  what  mourner^  though  the  pensive  eye 
Bo  dimly-thoughtful  m  its  burning  tears, 

But  shoula  with  rapture  gaze  upon  the  sky, 
Through  whose  lar  depths  the  spirit's  wing  careers  1 

There  gleams  eternal  o'er  their  ways  are  flung, 

Who  fade  from  earth  while  yet  their  years  are  young ! 


Children  are  queer  subjects  to  write  about  I  know  several  little 
friends  of  mine,  that  I  can  never  believe  will  be  grown  up,  wrinkled 
men  and  women.  Will  that  little  beauty  become  an  old  woman?  Til 
not  believe  it.  Will  that  boy,  now  shootmg  his  marble,  or  drawing  his 
sled  in  winter,  will  he  become  a  portly-looking  roan,  with  a  stem  tem- 
per, a  fat  abdomen,  and  a  big  bunch  of  watch  keys  hanging  just  beneath 
his  waistcoat  ?  Will  he  wear  spectacles,  and  a  cane  ?  It  seems  impos- 
sible —  but  it  must  be.  There  must  be  an  end  to  every  thing  —  to 
youth,  to  its  tastes,  and  its  associations.  And  bless  me  I  reader,  now  I 
think  of  it,  it  is  time  that  there  should  be  an  end  to  the  present  number 
of  the  lucubrations  of  your  honest  friend,  Ollapod. 
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SONGS   OF  THE   CRUSADES. 


MUMBSa     TWO. 


THE    RECREANT    EARL. 

flnrmif,  Earl  of  ChartrM  and  Bloii,  deserted  the  ChriiUan  priscee  befim  Antioeh,  in  tbo  flnt 
Cneede,  aad  retimed  to  France.  Hia  countew,  Adela,  daofliter  of  William  the  CoBqnoror, 
reeehred  him  with  bitter  reproeehee :  ibamed  by  her  taunts,  he  retnmed  to  Palestine,  and  fell  in 
a  battle  with  a  body  of  Ethiop  cavalry,  near  Ramula. 

'TiB  the  pleasant  time  of  the  vintagei 

In  the  sunny  vales  of  France, 
And  the  ripe,  rail  bulbs  of  the  puiple  fruit 

Idke  gems  in  the  green  leaves  glance : 
But  why  is  the  song  of  the  peasant  mute. 

And  where  is  the  vintage  dance  7 

From  the  bending  olive's  loaded  boughs 

There  falleth  an  amber  shower. 
And  the  bursting  cone  of  the  golden  pine 

Enriches  its  spiral  bower ; 
And  the  balmy  air.  like  an  anodyne, 

Hath  hushed  er  ry  leaf  and  flower. 

Lo  1  the  ripened  harvest  stoops  to  earth, 

But  the  reaper,  where  is  he  7 
No  peasant  heapeth  the  wine-press  o*er, 

'Till  the  ruddy  flood  runs  free ; 
If  his  hand  is  stained  'tis  with  pagan  blood, 

In  a  land  beyond  the  sea. 

For  the  princely  Hugh  of  Vermandois 

His  way  to  the  East  hath  ta'en, 
With  a  thousand  knights,  whose  spurs  were  won 

On  the  blood-dyecTfielas  of  Spain  — 
And  the  vassal  hath  donned  his  gambeson, 

To  ride  in  the  baron's  train. 


The  peasant  maiden  wends  forth  alone 

To  muse  in  the  twilight  dim ; 
Her  bodice  heaves  to  her  heart's  quick  sigh, 

And  tears  in  her  dark  eyes  swim  — 
For  in  fancy  she  seeth  her  lover  lie 

'Neath  the  steel  of  a  Paynim  grim. 


Within  proud  Earl  Chartres'  forlalice 
Stands  the  wassail  cup  unfilled ; 

Unheard  is  the  shout  of  the  busy  thrall. 
And  the  minstrel's  harp  is  stilled, 

No  faggots  blaze  in  the  banquet  hall. 
And  the  bats  in  the  chimney  build. 


The  untrodden  soil  of  the  tilting-ground 
Is  o'erwoven  with  twining  weeds ; 

The  red  deer  heareth  no  hunter's  whoop. 
The  hare  unmolested  breeds ; 

And  the  heron  fears  not  the  falcon's  stoop, 
At  she  soars  torn  the  waving  reeds. 
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O'er  the  wardeileM  walla  no  longer  atreama 

The  badge  of  a  noble  line. 
For  the  haughty  count,  in  Chriat'a  holy  name^ 

Hath  aaaumed  the  crimson  sfn, 
And  his  banner  follows  the  orimimme 

O'er  the  deaerta  of  Paleatine. 


The  counteaa  paoea  the  rampart  wall 

With  a  quick  step  to  and  fro  ; 
Her  proud  evea  flash  with  unwonted  light, 

And  her  blushes  come  and  so : 
'T  waa  the  palmer,  who  sought  her  bower  laat  night, 

With  his  tidinga  moved  her  so. 

What  sound  waa  that  1    'T  was  the  tramp  of  steeds 

The  duat  bv  their  hoofa  up-ploufffaed, 
With  a  squadron  wrapped  m  ita  cnoking  Ibid, 

Comes  on  like  a  flyinfi[  cloud ; 
And  bright  in  the  sunlignt.  like  eleams  of  gold. 

Spears  flash  o'er  ita  curling  ahroud. 

Onward  it  sweeps !  —  't  is  dissolving — gone ! 

For  each  knight  hath  slacked  his  rein ; 
By  the  fortress  moat,  till  the  draw-bridge  fall, 

Waits  a  mailed  and  bannered  train : 
'T  is  the  laurelled  earl,  to  hia  bride  and  hall. 

Returned  from  the  wara  again. 

The  draw-bridge  drops,  and  a  knight  sweepa  o'er, 

As  his  palfrey's  hoofs  were  wings ; 
He  threads  the  arch,  while  the  buglea  peal, 

And  his  rein  to  a  vassal  flings ; 
But  a  moment  more,  and  his  arm^  heel 

On  the  step  of  the  turret  rings. 

Lifhtly  he  leaps  up  the  winding  stair — 

He  hath  sprung  to  his  lady's  side: 
'  Now  thanks  to  wd,  and  the  Virein's  grace, 

I  behold  thee  again,  mv  bride  r 
But  the  lady  turns  from  nis  warm  embrace 

With  gesture  of  queenly  pride. 


Her  red  lip  curia  with  imperial  scorn. 
And  her  glance  is  dark  and  grand : 
'  Thou  bringest,'  she  cries,  '  late  news,  I  trow, 
From  the  wara  of  the  Holy  Land : 

'Neath  the  feet  of  a  craven  the  graaa  ne'er  grew 
When  he  fled  from  a  lifted  brand !' 


'  Nay,  Adela,  blame  not  —  the  cause  is  lost ; 

'T  is  no  human  foe  I  dread. 
But  Pestilence  waveth  his  flag  of  gloom 

O'er  Famine's  unburied  dewi : 
With  flesh,  uptom  firom  the  noiaome  tomb, 

Are  the  Christian  warriora  fisd. 


*  The  beleaffuring  linea  round  Antioch 
Are  by  human  spectres  trod — 

No  longer  the  dogs  of  Mahound  flee 
At  the  fierce  cruaader's  nod, 

For  Christendom's  wanton  chivalry 
Are  foraaken  of  their  God !' 
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*  Be  still,  blasjDhemer! —  e*en  such  as  thon 

Have  kindled  Jehovah's  wrath; 
In  a  recreant's  hand  St  Peter's  blade 

Is  weak  as  a  sword  of  lath : 
Didst  thou  boast  in  peace,  but  to  fly  dismayed 

When  a  lion  crossed  thy  path?* 


*  Thoulonse,  and  the  gallant  Bohemond, 

And  Bouillon's  peeriess  lord — 
Did  ihey^  'mid  the  starving  legions,  feast 

•  At  the  groaning  banquet-board  1 
Back !  back !  false  knight,  to  the  blessed  East, 

And  redeem  thy  plighted  word ! 


*  Nav.  touch  me  not !    The  untempered  blood 

Of  the  iron  Grothic  race, 
At  the  very  thought  of  a  coward's  kias^ 

Rusheth  boiling  to  my  face ; 
I  had  rather  have  mourned  thee  dead,  than  this 

Dishonor  and  foul  disgrace ! 


*  Recover  thy  fame  in  the  Holv  Land ; 

For  I  swear  by  St  Denys'^  shrine,  • 

Through  the  bosoms  of  cloven  infidels  * 

Lies  the  only  way  to  mine; 
Thou  must  empty  a  himdred  moslem  sdles, 

Ere  a  husband  s  rights  are  thine !' 


Now  shame  in  the  breast  of  the  baron  stirt. 

And  he  makeih  brief  reply  : 
*  If  my  path  to  thee  must  be  paved  with  dead, 

I  win  cleave  the  way  —  or  die  I 
Let  mhSSj  I  pray,  for  my  soul  be  saicL 

Shoula  my  bones  in  the  desert  lie/ 


'T  is  mom !  'The  beams  of  the  risen  sun 

In  bewildering  flashes  play 
On  emblazonecTbuckler,  and  gleaming  lance, 

Plumed  helmet,  and  pennon  gay, 
As  forth  from  the  dark  portcullis  prance 

The  knights  in  their  nch  array. 


Aloft  on  the  crowning  beacon  tower, 
Stands  Earl  Chartres'  haughtv  dame ; 

Not  e'en  the  thought  of  her  husSand's  death 

Can  her  lion  spurit  lame : 
'  If  he  £bl11  't  is  in  heaven's  cause,'  she  saith, 
*  And  'tis  better  death  than  shame.' 


A  corse,  'neath  the  walls  of  Ramnia, 

Lieth  festering  in  the  sun : 
Afar,  in  a  Norman  convent  cell. 

There  kneeleth  a  matron  nun. 
Earl  Chartres  sleeps  where  in  strife  he  fell, 

And  the  Church  hath  a  daughter  won. 
Jtlm-rwrk,  Mmrck,  1838.  J.  B. 
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BY    EEV.    WALTSE    COLTOW,    ACTHOE    OF    *SHIP    AVD    SROEE.* 


EFFECTS   OP   OPIUM. 

The  number  of  devotees  to  this  drug  of  delicious  delirium  has  of  late 
very  much  diminished ;  not  that  there  is  l^ss  misfortune  or  wretchedness 
to  be  soothed  or  forgotten,  but  that  wine,  which  ever  maketh  the  heart 
of  man  fi^lad,  has  been  clandestinely  substituted  in  its  place.  Whether 
the  intellect,  morality  or  health  of  the  community  has  profited  by  the 
change,  I  leave  to  the  decision  of  those  who  have  had  wider  opportuni- 
ties of  witnessing  the  effects  of  both.  My  o^vn  conviction  is,  tnat  if  a 
man  will  take  to  stimulants,  thejuiceof  the  poppy  is  as  harmless  as  any 
other  source  of  excitement ;  and  then  it  has  this  strong  recommendation, 
it  never  makes  a  man  foolish,  it  never  casts  a  man  into  a  ditch,  or  under 
the  table ;  it  never  deprives  him  of  his  wits  or  his  legs.  It  allows  a 
man  to  be  a  gentleman  ;  it  makes  him  visionary,  but  his  visions  cr€! 
noise,  no  riots ;  they  deal  no  blows,  blacken  no  one*s  eyes,  and  fn 
no  one's  peace.  It  is  the  most  quiet  and  unoffending  relief  to  which  l^e 
desponding  and  distressed,  who  have  no  higher  resource,  can  apptebj'* 

I  should  want  no  stronger  evidence  of  this,  than  the  immediate  e~ 
on  those  whom  I  oncesaw  using  it  at  Constantinople.    The  change  \i 
diffused  itself  through.the  countenance,  limbs,  and  gait,  was  like 
suscitation  of  the  dying  to  the  energies  and  happiness  of  a  fresh 
You  could  hardly  persuade  yourself  that  the  man  who  now  moved  befoi& 
you  with  a  light  elastic,  tread,  and  an  eye  kindling  with  secret  raptnre, 
was  the  same  who  a  short  time  since  approached  with  a  faltering,  feebl% 
step,  scarcely  able  to  sustain  himself  upon  his  cane,  and  the  arm  of  a  less*, 
withered  friend,  while  every  feature  seemed  settled  in  that  unrelieved . 
despair  which  might  make  a  word  of  hope  sound  like  a  mockery."^ 
Such  was  the  change,  such  the  total  renovation  produced,  thatVne  ig- 
norant of  the  depression  and  despondency  into  which  this  dreaming, 
delicious  excitement,  if  unrenewed,  must  ultimately  sink,  mieht  have 
supposed  that  the  tree  of  life  had  been  discovered,  and  the  immortal 
ambrosia  of  its  fruits  enjoyed.     But  as  weariness  will  the  sooner  over- 
take the  forced  wing  of  the  eagle,  so  depression  will  only  the  deeper 
iveigh  down  the  heart  that  has  thus  been  too  elated.     The  even  stream 

Sursues  its  way  in  cheerfulness  and  light,  through  smiling  valleys  to  the 
eeper  wave  of  the  ocean  and  the  lake,  while  the  mountain  torrent  that 
foams  from  the  cliflC  though  there  it  may  have  worn  all  the  hues  of 
heaven,  only  plunges,  perhaps,  into  some  wild  and  sunless  glen,  whose 
solitude  is  never  cheered  by  the  tints  of  breaking  day,  or  the  song  of 
early  birds. 

Few  men,  however,  pass  through  life  without  testing  some  source  of 
promised  health  and  'happiness  beyond  the  quiet  motion  of  the  heart 
My  imagination  was  once  so  kindled,  by  the  ]>erusal  of  a  little  book 
called  the  *  Opium-Eater,'  that  I  resolved  to  put  its  pleasing  assniaoces 
to  a  practical  test.*  So,  sending  to  an  apothecary's  shop,  I  procured  two 
enormous  doses  of  the  precious  drug.  One  was  taken  by  my  jmsDg 
companion,  who  had  become  equally  interested  in  making  the  experi- 
ment, the  other  by  m3rself. 
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My  comrade  began  immediately  to  feel  extremely  particular  about 
the  stomach,  and  soon  in  a  retching  agony  parted  with  all  his  anodyni- 
cal  expectations.  My  portion  stuck  fast  as  original  sin ;  and  I  shortly 
lapsed  into  a  disturbed  slumber,  in  which  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  retain- 
ed my  consciousness  entire,  while  visions  passed  before  me  which  no 
language  can  convey,  and  no  symbols  of  happiness  or  terror  represent 
At  one  time  I  was  soaring  on  the  pinions  of  an  angel  among  the  splen- 
dors of  the  highest  heaven,  beholding  at  a  glance  the  beauty  of  their 
unveiled  mysteries,  and  listening  to  harps  and  choral  symphonies  over 
which,  time,  sorrow,  and  death  have  no  power ;  and  then  my  presump- 
tion was  checked,  my  cleaving  wings,  like  the  waxen  plumes  of  Icarus, 
were  melted  away,  and  I  fell  down,  down,  till  caught  m  the  bosom  of  a 
thunder  cloud,  from  which  I  was  again  hurled,  linked  to  its  fiercest  bolt 
upon  the  plunging  verge  of  a  cataract,  that  carried  me  down,  irantic 
with  horror,  into  the  lowest  depth  of  its  howling  gulf 

Thence  again  I  emerged,  with  the  placidity  and  power  of  Neptune 
over  his  troubled  realm,  and  driving  my  watery  team  over  the  excited 
boaom  of  the  ocean,  harmonized  its  elements  into  the  deep  bass  it  sustained 
in  the  bursting  anthem  of  the  infant  world.  And  then  with  the  fieei- 
ness  of  a  disembodied  spirit,  I  seemed  to  float  around  just  between  the 
incumbent  circle  of  the  blue  heaven  and  the  sea,  discerning  within  upon 
the  surging  plain  the  motion  of  innumerable  ships  skimming  the  wave 
with  the  lightness  of  the  swallow,  while  without  the  circle  I  beheld  &r 
dShi  in  the  twilight  and  lurid  gloom  of  an  immeasurable  gulf,  the 
imcks  of  worn-out  worlds. 

Still  I  floated  on  upon  the  frightful  verge  of  the  circle,  till  coming 
around  near  the  nortn  pole  I  saw  its  steadfast  star  fixed  in  the  darkened 
change  of  death ;  other  planets  were  bending  over  it ;  and  when  they 
had  sung  its  funeral  hymn,  they  lowered  it  into  a  gprave  so  dark,  so  &- 
thomless  and  still,  that  the  agonies  and  convulsions  of  expiring^  nature 
could  not  disturb  its  sepulchral  sleep.  While  thinking  of^the  dismayed 
mariner,  rolling  his  eyes  in  vain  to  find  his  undeviating  star,  an  icellerg 
with  its  mountain  mass  of  frozen  torrents  came  rolling  on,  and  catching 
me  in  one  of  its  dripping  shelves,  bore  me  through  seas  lashed  by  the 
hurricane,  convulsed  with  the  war  of  the  whale  and  sword  fish,  and 
where  the  serpent,  struck  by  lightning,  lay  troughed  between  two  waves 
like  a  huge  pine  prostrate  among  the  hills. 

Being  benumbed  and  paralyzed  by  the  stiffening  ice,  I  fell  from  my 
tumbling  lodgment,  and  descending  through  the  sea,  was  carried  by  the 
wave  of  a  submarine  current  quite  within  a  little  s^rotto,  reared  of  coral 
and  lined  with  pearls,  where  a  mermaid  was  gently  kindling  a  fire,  be- . 
neath  whose  reviving  ray  I  soon  felt  each  frozen  vein  and  limb  slowly 
tinffling  back  to  life  —  when,  as  if  to  reclaim  my  bewildered  thoughts, 
and  soothe  their  delirious  excitement,  this  daughter  of  the  deep,  raising 
her  harp,  struck  one  of  those  soil  strains  whose  liquid  flow  melts  into  the 
heart  like  firagrant  dew  into  the  bosom  of  the  foldinc^  rose. 

But  scarce  nad  the  last  note  of  this  sweet  minstrel  died  away  into  the 
listening  stillness  of  peace,  when  a  call,  loud  as  the  summonmg  trump 
of  the  archangel,  sent  its  rending  thunder  through  the  hollow  caverns 
of  the  astounded  ocean,  and  the  rent  tombs  of  the  shaking  earth,  starting 
even  death  itself  from  his  sleep.  The  sheeted  dead  went  up  from  their 
watery  graves  to  stand  on  the  sea,  while  the  earth,  firom  precipice  to  plain, 
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from  shore  to  mountain's  brow,  was  covered  with  the  shrouded  myriads 
that  had  left  their  couches  of  clay. 

The  sun  with  a  changed,  despairing  aspect  disappeared,  leaving  a 
hufife  darkened  chasm  in  the  heavens ;  the  moon  spun  round  and  round, 
and  slowly  receded  from  view,  leaving  another  fearful  blank  in  the  blue 
vault ;  the  planets  fell  from  their  places,  and  were  quenched  as  they  sunk 
into  the  lifeless  void  beneath ;  and  darkness  in  a  thick  palpable  mass 
filled  all  space,  save  where  the  forked  lightning,  arrested  in  its  course, 
still  preserved  its  terrific  form  and  brightness,  and  save  the  lingering 
light  of  some  loftier  star  that  contended  with  its  doom.  The  courses 
and  powers  of  nature  were  suspended  still  and  motionless ;  the  mariner 
heard  his  relaxed  sails  fall  agamst  the  idle  mast,  the  breaker  cease  to  lift 
its  warning  voice  over  the  &tal  reef;  while  the  sea-bird,  unable  again  to 
reach  the  wave,  rested  upon  his  immovable  pinions ;  the  curling  wave 
lay  half  broken  on  the  shore ;  the  torrent  ceased  to  plunge  from  its  wave- 
'worn  steep ;  the  war-horse  kneeled  down  and  died;  the  monarch  in  his 
j^apital,  discrowned,  stood  pale  and  speechless ;  the  peasant  in  his  field 
called  aloud  on  his  forfirotten  God ;  while  the  imploring  shriek  of  na* 
tipns  went  up  like  the  last  wail  of  a  ruined  world  1 

The  agony  is  o'er ;  nature  her  debt 

Has  paid ;  the  earth  is  covered  with  a  clay 
That  once  was  animate,  and  even  yet 
Is  warm  with  an  existence  reft  away 
By  Him  who'gave ;  it  were  but  yesterday 
This  clay  peopled  a  nappy  universe 

With  beings  buoyant,  beautiful  and  gay ; 
But  now  alas !  —  of  all  things  the  reverse, 
Earth  is  their  winding  sheet,  and  darkness  palls  the  hearts  I 

These  lines  were  engraven  on  my  heart  at  the  time  by  the  departing 
spirit  of  my  dream ;  and  I  awoke,  after  having  been  lost  to  all  the  reali- 
ties of  this  world  for  two  days  and  nights.  But  0 1  the  faintness,  the 
thirst,  and  delirious  weakness  of  that  waking  moment  I  I  look  back  to 
it  as  a  man  who  has  been  skating  over  the  frozen  bosom  of  a  lake  turns 
to  the  yawning  chasm  which  he  has  miraculously  escaped  1  I  could 
not  stand  or  sit ;  and  even  in  a  most  inclined  posture,  respiration  itself 
seemed  an  efibrt  beyond  the  gasping  exhaustion  of  my  frame.  I  should 
have  turned  on  my  pillow  and  died,  but  for  the  kindly  eflTorts  of  one 
whom  I  can  never  love  too  much,  or  remember  too  long.  Let  no  one 
test  like  me,  the  dreaming  ecstacies  and  terror  of  opium;  it  is  only  sca- 
ling the  battlements  of  heaven,  to  sink  into  the  burning  tombs  of  hell ! 


FIRE   AT   CONSTANTINOPLE. 

y  ANOEN  V  AR 1  the  terrific  cry  of  fire,  rolled  from  the  tower  of  Anastasius, 
and  gathering  volume  and  force  as  it  went  on,  drowned  all  other  voices 
and  sounds  in  the  tumultuous  streets.  It  was  sometime,  in  the  univer- 
sal hurry  and  dismay,  before  we  could  ascertain  the  direction  of  the 
flames.  They  proved  to  be  among  the  dwellings  of  St  Demetrius,  a 
Greek  town,  crowning  one  of  the  hills  which  lie  to  the  north  of  the  nary 
yard.  We  hastened  that  way,  and  ascending  an  elevation  which  swells 
from  the  suburbs  of  Galata,  had  full  in  view  the  terrible  spectacle.  The 
fire  had  broken  out  in  the  northern  verge  of  the  town,  and  a  strong  wind 
sweeping  at  the  time,  from  that  quarter,  the  flames  had  already  been 
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cast  over  a  frightful  extent  of  dwellings.  Still  the  devouring  element, 
at  every  fresh  rush  of  the  wind,  leaped  farther  on,  while  in  each  pause 
the  fiJlmg  roof  and  tumbling  wall  mingled  their  crackling  and  crush- 
ii^  sounds  with  the  cries  of  hundreds,  making  their  frantic  escape. 
The  whole  town  was  soon  in  conflagration,  and  the  flames,  as  they 
wound  up  over  the  summit  of  the  hill,  presented  at  one  time,  through 
the  twilight  of  the  hour,  a  towering  pyramid  of  fire,  and  then  again  as 
the  eddying  currents  broke  away  in  violent  gusts,  the  less  ponderous 
materials  were  carried  off  in  burning  and  threatening  confusion,  resem- 
bling more  the  flaring  missiles  sent  from  the  mouth  of  the  volcano. 

The  inhabitants  fled  to  the  open  grounds  which  surrounded  the  devoted 
town ;  some  of  them,  whose  fiight  had  been  less  precipitate,  bringing 
with  them  a  few  articles  of  their  furniture ;  while  others  had  not  saved 
a  blanket  to  protect  them  from  the  heavy  night  that  was  now  setting  in. 
In  this  forlorn  multitude,  we  saw  at  every  few  paces  the  wretched 
mother,  gathering  her  little  group  about  her,  and  calling  each  by  name, 
to  assure  herself  again  that  no  one  had  been  lefl  behind ;  and  then  seat^ 
ing  herself  on  the  cold  ground,  clasp  her  infant  to  her  breast,  trying  to 
protect  it  from  the  chilling  dew,  beneath  the  narrow  covering  of  her 
neck,  while  upon  its  unconscious  cheek  dropped  her  silent  tears.  Some 
of  the  children,  too  young  to  understand  the  anxious  nature  of  her  dis- 
tress, or  to  know  that  they  had  no  home  to  return  to,  were  still  playing 
with  the  toys  they  had  brought  from  the  nursery,  or  pointing  with  glee 
to  the  flame  as  it  fringed  the  evening  cloud  While  the  sister,  a  few 
years  older,  would  try  to  check  their  playfulness,  and  constrain  them 
mto  an  apparent  sympathy  with  their  poor  distressed  mother. 

At  the  sheltering  side  of  a  small  mound,  a  little  retired  from  the 
crowd,  we  met  with  an  old  man,  leaning^  tremulously  on  his  cane,  and 
listening  to  the  replies  of  one  who  stood  close  to  him,  in  all  the  touch- 
ing sweetness  of  feminine  beauty  and  youth.  The  old  man  was  blind, 
and  his  young  daughter,  fin  a  soft,  agitated  voice,)  was  telling  him  the 
story  of  their  escape,  its  aifliculty,  and  by  what  means  they  had  been 
able  to  efiect  it.  *  I  must  have  perished  in  my  chair,'  said  the  father, 
•  had  you  not  come  home  just  at  the  moment  you  did.*  *  I  was  away,' 
explained  the  girl,  *  with  some  of  my  companions  in  the  burial  ground, 
wnere  you  know  we  go  every  Saturday  to  carry  fresh  flowers.  When 
I  heard  the  cry  of  fire,  I  instantly  ran  home,  and  thought  at  first  that  I 
should  be  able  to  get  some  of  the  men  to  take  away  a  few  of  our  goods, 
but  they  were  all  carrying  their  own,  and  the  fire  was  so  near  I  had 
only  time  to  catch  up  this  little  casket,  which  has  your  purse  and  my 
gold  ornaments  in  it,  and  to  take  you  by  the  hancf  to  lead  you  oflf  at 
once,  for  you  did  not  seem  to  know,  father,  how  dangerous  our  situation 
was.'  •  No,'  said  the  old  man,  *  I  knew  it  not  my  child:  I  heard  the 
cry,  but  did  not  suppose  the  fire  was  so  near.  I  am  glad  you  thought 
of  the  casket ;  but  I  fear,  Therissa,  there  are  but  very  few  sequins  in 
it,  for  you  know  the  other  day  it  was  nearly  empty,  and  the  chest  has 
not  been  unlocked  since.'  *  There  is  enough,'  interrupted  the  daughter, 
in  a  tone  of  the  gentlest  encouragement,  '  to  get  us  the  means  ot  sub- 
sistence for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  there  is  my  necklace,  my  bracelets, 
and  ear-rings ;  these  can  be  sold,  and  they  will  help  us  on  some  time, 
at  least  till  I  can  find  a  situation  where  I  may  procure  something  for 
us  both  to  live  upon.'    Here  she  dropped  her  small  hand  into  the  casket 
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to  feel  for  the  trifles  that  were  to  relieve  them  in  the  present  emergency, 
and  then  anxiously  withdrawing  it  again,  took  out  each  little  article, 
one  by  one,  to  the  last  —  but  neither  purse  nor  jewels  were  there !  a 
shadow  fell  on  her  aweet  ikce ;  and  the  tears  trembling  for  a  moment 
on  the  long  eye-lash,  fell,  unperceived  by  the  blind  parent,  upon  her 
nerveless  hand. 

In  the  hurry  of  the  moment  she  had  brought  away  the  wrong  casket ; 
yet  she  would  not  reveal  the  mistake  to  her  poor  father,  for  fear  of  utterly 
overwhelming  a  heart  already  prostrated  by  misfortune.  Silently  press- 
ing upon  her  the  few  piastres  which  the  exigencies  of  the  day  had  left, 
we  turned  to  depart,  fully  resolved  —  at  least  it  was  so  with  myself — 
never  again  to  entertain  a  murmuring  or  desponding  sentiment  while 
the  craving  hunger  of  this  poor  frame  could  find  the  coarsest  crumb  for 
its  relief  I 

I  have  seen  suffering  and  sorrow  in  almost  every  degree  and  form, 
but  never  encountered  a  spectacle  of  such  extended  and  unrelieved 
wretchedness  as  here  presented  itself  Not  only  had  the  hundreds 
around  me  been  deprived  of  their  dwellings  and  scanty  furniture,  bnt 
they  were  suffering  irom  the  real  and  apprehended  horrors  of  the  plague. 
There  was  no  community  that  would  increase  their  present  exposures 
by  affording  them  an  asylum ;  for  one  of  the  first  effects  of  this  terrible 
scourge  is  an  unnatural  indifference  to  the  fate  of  others,  and  a  selfish, 
engi^ossing  anxiety  for  personal  safety.  It  is  a  pestilence  which  most 
truly  '  walks  in  darkness  */  and  its  approaches  are  so  mysterious  and 
inexplicable,  and  its  visitation  so  fatal,  that  the  sympathies  of  the  human 
heart  appear  to  be  bewildered  in  the  general  dread,  to  be  paralyzed  in 
the  stunning  consternation.  Men  become  like  a  desperate  crew  esca- 
ping from  a  sinking  wreck,  where  each,  with  frantic  force,  appropriates 
to  himself  the  plank  or  oar  that  comes  within  his  grasp.  It  was  this 
excess  of  calamity,  this  overpowering  dismay,  that,  in  the  fetal  retreat  of 
the  French  from  Russia,  induced  the  soldier,  naturally  a  generous  being, 
to  leave  his  exhausted  companion  to  perish  in  the  snow,  and  to  close  his 
ears  to  those  affecting  cries  for  succor  which  only  the  dying  can  utter. 

Every  hill  and  valley  without  the  walls  of  Constantinople  and  its 
swelling  suburbs  was  shadowed  by  tents,  in  which  the  victims  of  the 
plague  had  been  forced  to  take  refuge.  Every  breeze,  as  it  passed  over 
the  great  city,  came  loaded  with  the  wail  and  lamentations  of  the  sur- 
vivors over  tneir  dead  companions :  yet  the  multitude  moved  on,  pur- 
suing their  individual  ends,  with  an  eagerness  and  directness  which,  so 
far  from  being  disconcerted,  seemed  to  be  increased  by  the  general  dis- 
may. They  appeared  to  exonerate  themselves  from  all  the  claims  of 
sympathy,  affection,  and  kindness,  on  the  score  of  their  own  liabilities. 
They  scarcely  noticed  the  hearse  as  it  went  past,  simply  because  each 
one  apprehended  that  he  might  possibly  be  the  next  over  whom  its  pall 
should  be  spread.  I  have  ever  observed  that  a  common  danger,  so 
peculiarly  calculated,  as  we  should  suppose,  to  make  the  heart  enter 
directly  into  the  feelings,  anxieties,  and  despair  of  those  around,  only 
renders  it  the  more  callous,  selfish,  and  cruel.  A  man  who  is  walking 
himself  upon  thin  ice,  will  seldom  do  more  than  turn  a  glance  to  those 
who  have  fallen  through. 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 


Pbncilukos  bt  ths  Way.  By  N.  P.  Willis,  Eso^  author  of  *  Melanie,*  the  *  Slings- 
bv*  Papers,  etc  In  two  vols.  12mo.  Philadelphia :  Caeey,  Lxa  and  Blancrasd. 
New- York  :  Wilby  and  Long. 

Communicated  but  recently,  as  these  '  PencilUngs'  were,  to  a  widely-circulated 
American  journal,  they  require  at  this  period  but  brief  notice  at  our  hands.  Their 
merits  have  been  effectually  canvassed  by  the  writer's  countrymen,  and  both  before 
and  since  their  re-publication  in  England  have  been  even  more  freely  scanned  by 
trans-atlantic  critics.  The  editor  of  the  London  Quarterly  led  the  van  in  an  attack 
upon  the  series,  wherein  he  very  justly  reprehended  the  violations  of  gentlemanly 
courtesy,  and  tacitly-sacred  confidence  which  the  letters  contained ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  as  we  conceive,  did  injustice  to  them  as  a  whole,  and  evinced  a  zeal  in  censure 
evidently  not  altogether  disinterested.  The  EdirUmrgh  Review  was  scarcely  less  se- 
vere,  and  in  sweeping  terms  denounced  the  '  Pencillings'  as  flippant  and  superficial. 
The  London  Metropolitan  Magazine  followed,  and  with  a  bitter  scourge  lashed  the 
writer  without  stint.  And  truth  to  say,  this  latter  flaying  was  not  administered  with- 
out some  show  of  reason.  Although  not  penned,  as  it  should  seem,  by  the  editor, 
Captain  Marry  at,  the  critique  was  doubtless  in  a  great  measure  primarily  induced 
by  a  ridiculous  attack,  in  one  of  Mr.  Willis's  early  letters,  upon  the  literary  reputa- 
tion of  that  distinguished  writer.  The  assertion,  that  the  productions  of  the  author 
of  '  Peter  Simple'  could  not  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  literature,  and  that  they 
only  met  with  favor  among  the  ignoble  vulgar,  should  never  —  as  the  universal  dis- 
sent which  the  opinion  elicited  proved —  have  been  permitted  to  sully  the  rqputaUe 
journal  for  whose  columns  the  letters  were  '  pencilled.'  Ever  true  to  nature — rarely 
below  refinement,  and  always  above  grossness  —  skilful  in  arrangement,  and  rich  in 
ease  and  simplicity  of  style — Captain  Marryat  has,  in  our  hiunble  judgment^  few 
living  equals,  and  no  superior.  No  author  (even  Bulwer  not  excepted,  if  we  are 
rightly  informed  by  those  who  shouM  needs  know,)  is  more  popular  in  the  United 
States  than  the  author  of  '  Jacob  Faithful.'  The  judgment,  therefore,  passed  upon 
his  labore  by  one  whose  all  of  talent  not  equals  his  moiety  —  passed  too,  it  appears, 
when  not  even  ten  pages  of  his  works  had  been  perused —  was,  to  say  the  least,  pre- 
fomptuous  injustice.  Frazer^s  Magazine  came  down  next,  with  a  sprawling  pounce, 
upon  our  ill-fated  author.  The  critic,  howbeit,  has  overleaped  all  bounds,  and  is  sim- 
ply abusive,  without  argument,  wit,  or  decency,  to  back  his  cause  withal.  There  is 
strong  internal  evidence,  that  in  this  case  the  censor  is  some  malignant  obscure,  of 
whom  it  might  well  be  said : 

*  Did  he  not  speak  ill  of  others, 
Noae  woald  ever  speak  of  him.* 

We  think  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  the  genus.  Judging  alone  firom  the  firequent 
Uoated  and  compound  epithet,  and  the  inflated  but  feeble  severity,  we  would  be  wil- 
ting to  wager  *  something  handsome'  that  the  critic  is  a  blatant  pauper  firom  the  Em- 
erald Isle,  doing  small  literary  jobs  to  order,  to  gain  his  bread-and-butter  in  the  Bri- 
tish metropolis.  To  such  a  critic,  no  author,  with  a  due  respect  for  himself,  would 
deem  it  other  than  degradation  to  reply. 
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Mr.  WHIU  sees  aU  things  in  his  trayels  with  the  eye  of  a  poet;  he  erer  'feds  or 
feigns  a  flame.'  Generally,  his  sketches  are  agreeably  bn^n,  his  minor  topics  deli- 
cately handled,  and  his  coloring  light,  free,  and  transparent.  Sometimes,  howcTer, 
his  prodigality  of  antithesis  fatigues ;  an  overweening  vanity  and  apish  ostentation 
often  peep  out  from  beneath  a  thin  screen  of  affected  indifference,  ease,  and  dainty 
diction  ;  and  not  unfrequently  he  violates  both  nature  and  probability,  without  any 
poetical  necessity  to  plead  in  extenuation  of  the  offence.  In  fine,  we  believe  that  un- 
prejudiced readers  will  rise  from  a  perusal  of  the  original '  Pencillings'  with  the  fixed 
impression,  that  although  the  writer  may  possess  a  pleasing  command  of  language,  a 
fertile  imagination,  and  a  keen  eye  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  animate  and  inanimate, 
yet  his  genius  is  not  one  of  great  compass,  nor  his  sentiments  of  much  depth. 


Thb  Outcast,  and  other  Pokms.    By  S.  O.  GtoooaxcH.    In  one  vol.   pp.  200.    Boston : 

RUSSBLL,  ShATTUCK  AND  WiLLIAMS. 

In  so  far  as  mere  fame  is  concerned,  Mr.  Goodrich  might  very  well  afford  to  leave 
the  poetical  field  untrodden.  Were  his  merits  as  a  successful  wooer  of  the  Nine 
equal  to  the  best  of  his  contemporaries,  they  would  not  procure  for  him  the  reputation 
which  he  at  present  enjoys,  nor  a  tenth  part  of  the  widely-extended  and  daily  increas- 
ing company  of  admirers  who  hold  pleasant  communion  with  him.  Peter  Parley! 
What  crowds  of  agreeable  associations  rise  up  with  the  very  name !  — associations 
that  cluster  around  the  golden  period  of  youth,  that  blessed  age  of  hope  and  admira- 
tion !  Let  it  be,  as  we  have  heard  it  urged,  we  know  not  with  how  much  truth,  that 
Peter  is,  after  all,  but  a  clipping  compiler ;  his  books,  in  their  way,  are  nonpareili, 
and  none  but  a  man  of  superior  tact,  ay,  and  of  talent  too,  could  prepare  them. 
But  let  us  revert  to  the  neat  little  book  before  us. 

The  poems  embraced  in  this  volume,  have,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  already 
appeared  in  print  —  many  of  them,  as  we  remember,  in  the  Boston  Token,  or 
Atlantic  Souvenir,  of  which  publications  Mr.  (Goodrich  has  been  for  a  considerable 
period  the  editor.  He  informs  us,  with  becoming  modesty,  that  he  has  but  coUected 
into  a  volume  what  was  written  in  moments  snatched  from  engrossing  cares,  and 
under  circumstances  little  propitious  to  a  cultivation  of  the  divine  art,  but  which 
met  with  considerable  favor  in  a  more  fugitive  form.  With  portions  of  sereral  of 
the  longer  poems,  and  many  of  the  shorter  ones,  in  this  collection,  we  profess  our- 
felves  well  pleased.  We  admire  the  happy  faculty  which  the  writer  possesses  of 
insinuating  a  valuable  moral,  in  a  manner  both  simple  and  instructive;  and  now  and 
then  too,  he  illustrates  a  thought  with  a  striking  figure,  that  sends  the  sentimeni 
warmly  home  to  the  heart  of  the  reader.  His  main  excellence,  however,  consiAs 
in  the  characteristics  we  have  indicated,  and  in  spirit  and  variety,  rather  than  in 
elaborate  execution,  or  polish.  It  mubt  be  confessed  that  he  sometimes  exaggerates 
nature  —  that  his  metaphors  are  occasionally  displeasingly  mixed,  and  his  words  not 
always  well  chosen.  To  say  nothing  of  a  few  hackneyed  terms,  which  were  M 
when  Spenser  wrote,  such  as  *  nature's  bowers,'  and  the  like,  we  must  also  object 
to  such  similes  as  compare  the  roused  ocean  to  a  scowling  giant,  JUnging  biUows 
around  him;  to  illustrations  that  represent  the  insensible  rock  as  'thriOiiig 
with  fear ;'  to  the  evident  familiarity  which  exists  between  the  writer  and  his 
hand-worked  friends,  '  thunder'  and  *  lightning ;'  and  to  the  occasional  ooupling  of 
such  rhyming  words  as  '  breeze'  and  '  caprice.'  The  author,  we  hope,  wilLnot  think  us 
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ettber  captious  or  queruloua.  One  who  can  write  with  the  feeling  and  simplicity  that 
mark  the  foUowing  passage,  which  we  take  from  *  Tke  Outcast,^  needs  little  save  the 
ezerciM  of  his  better  judgment  to  cause  him  to  eschew  such  errors  as  we  have 
pointed  out : 

*  I  lored  thoM  hilU,  I  lored  the  flowen, 
That  dashed  with  feme  their  ranny  •wells. 

And  oft  I  fondly  djr«uned  for  hours, 
By  streams  within  those  mountain  dells. 

I  loved  the  wood  —  each  tree  and  leaf. 
In  breese  or  blast  to  me  wss  fair, 

And  if  my  heart  was  touched  with  griet, 
I  always  found  a  solace  there. 

My  parents  slumbered  in  the  tomb; 
But  thrilling  tboufrhts  of  them  came  back, 

And  seemed  within  my  breast  to  bloom, 
As  lone  I  ranged  the  forest  track. 

The  wild  flowers  rose  beneath  my  feet. 
Like  memories  d^ar  of  those  who  slept, 

And  all  around  to  me  was  sweet. 
Although,  perchance,  I  sometimes  wepL 

I  wept,  but  not,  oh  not  in  sadness, 
And  those  bright  tear^  I  would  not  smother, 

For  less  they  flowed  in  grief  than  gladness. 
So  blest  the  memory  of  my  mother. 

And  she  was  linked,  1  know  not  why. 
With  leaves  and  flowers,  and  landscapes  (hir. 

And  all  beneath- the  bendior  sky, 
As  if  she  still  were  with  me  there. 

The  echo  bursting  from  the  dell, 
Recalled  her  son^  beside  my  bed. 

The  hill-side  with  its  sunny  swell. 
Her  bosom-pillow  for  my  bead. 

The  breathing  lake  ateven-tide. 
When  o*er  it  fell  the  down  of  night. 

Seemed  the  sweet  heaven,  which  by  her  tide, 
I  found  in  childhood's  dreams  of  light : 

And  morning,  as  it  brightly  broke. 
And  blessed  the  hills  wiUi  joyous  dies. 

Was  lihe  her  look,  when  first  I  woke. 
And  found  her  gasing  in  my  eyes.' 

We  should  be  tempted  to  copy  *  The  Rivulet,'  and  *  The  Burial  at  Sea,*  but  for 
their  previous  publicity.  There  is  a  pleasing  vein  of  mingled  truth  and  satire  run- 
ning through  *  T%e  Spirit  Courts  or  Practice  and  Pretence.^  Would  that  there 
were  less  cause  for  our  author's  strictures  upon  the  stage —  that  we  were  not 

'  Induced  to  sanction  what  is  vile  and  silly, 
Because,  forsooth,  'tis  done  in  Picadilly.' 

The  theatre-going  reader  shall  judge  whether  the  following  be  not  a  graphic  and 

artist-like  picture : 

'  The  enrtain  rose,  and  bursting  on  the  view. 
From  mimic  bowers  a  form  fantastic  flew  ; 
Ample  above,  below,  with  wondrous  art. 
Her  insect  waist  seemed  nearly  cut  apart. 
'  With  twinkling  feet  she  came,  and  tripped  along. 
As  if  she  floated  on  a  fairy's  song : 
No  envious  ganxe  her  swelling  bosom  dims. 
No  prudish  drapery  hides  her  tapering  limbe ; 
Poised  on  her  toe,  she  twirling  flew  around. 
Then  upward  leaped  with  high  atrial  bound  — 
And  then  —  but  stav  .*  the  decent  muse  must  paose, 
And  drop  the  curtain,  midst  the  loud  applause. 

The  Ballet  o'er,  again  the  crashing  choir, 
Poured  forth  their  volley  like  a  muster-fire. 
Not  theirs  the  task  to  elevate  the  soul. 
And  banish  vice  by  melody's  control. 
Despising  simple  strains  that  touch  the  heart. 
They  only  sought  to  show  their  wond'roos  art ! 
To  draw  down  thunders  from  the  shouting  band. 
Who  most  applaud  what  least  they  understand ; 
Or  please  the  few,  whose  souls  are  in  the  ear, 
Alive  to  sounds,  but  dead  to  music  dear — 
On  heartless  *  execution*  ever  bent, 
Feeliaff  with  s«BBe»  but  B»t  with  aentimeat.*  . 
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We  dose  our  extracts  with  a  scene  of  ooeing  ooonigt  kdA  pteudo  honor : 

*  Two  dmllbtt  we  nw,  twelve  irarda  apart, 
Waltinf  the  word  to  fire,  with  flickerinf  heut. 
Swelliof  they  etood.  and  bravely  aouf  ht  to  bear 
A  lofty  courafe  in  their  haof hty  air. 
While  hid  beneath  we  read  the  thin  deceit, 
And  Mw  each  breaat  confbw  the  shallow  cheat. 
Fear  of  lif  htfa«hioo*a  law,  which  bade  them  flf  ht. 
And  do  the  law  of  God  and  man  despite  — 
Fear  of  diadain,  forsooth,  from  ladiea*  laahea. 
Fear  of  the  wit  from  leaden  brain*  that  flathea  — 
Fear,  and  the  craven  hope,  that  luck  would  guide 
Hi*  bullet  true,  and  turn  hi*  foeman**  wide,  ■^ 
These  were  the  motives  playing  round  the  heart, 
In  either  boaom  —  veiled  with  conacioo*  art.' 

The  volume  is  embellished  with  three  of  the  best  engravings  of  T%e  Token  for 
the  present  year,  and  some  very  good  wood-cuts.  Were  it  not  for  numerous  typo- 
graphical blunders,  the  execution  of  the  work  would  be  unexceptionable. 


A  LiPK  or  Washington.    By  James  K.  Pauloino.    In  two  volumes.    New- York : 
Habpbb  and  BaoTHxas. 

Should  this  work  attain  general  popularity  as  a  book  for  schools,  and  doubtless  it 
will,  such  is  the  deathless  nature  of  the  subject  that  henceforth  it  will  never  be  found 
out  of  print.  Mr.  Paulding  has  brought  to  his  task  the  requisite  reverence  and  ad- 
miration for  the  great  and  good  man  whose  varied  life  he  depicts,  and  the  means  to 
render  it  every  way  complete.  He  has  been  engaged  upon  the  work  at  intervals 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  shortly  subsequent  to  which  period,  and  during 
a  residence  of  several  years  in  Washington,  the  idea  of  the  work  was  first  sug- 
gested and  carried  onward.  Copious  information,  derived  from  the  most  authentic 
sources,  relative  to  the  private  life  and  domestic  habits  of  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
is  here  embodied,  in  a  style  plain  and  unaffected,  and  in  a  form  both  convenient  and 
cheap,  adapted  to  the  intelligence  and  means  of  all  classes.  Nothing  is  contained  in 
the  volume  that  has  not  a  firm  footing  in  fact —  nothing  for  which  the  authority  of 
history,  of  Washington  himself,  or  undoubted  tradition,  may  not  be  produced.  Mr. 
Paulding  observes,  in  concluding  a  well-expressed  preface,  that  his  desire  was  to 
enlist  the  affections  of  the  youth  of  America —  '  to  call  forth  their  love  as  well  as 
veneration  —  for  the  great  and  good  man  whose  life  and  actions  he  has  attempted  to 
delineate,  and  in  so  doing,  he  has  appealed  rather  to  the  feelings  of  nature  than  to  the 
judgment  of  criticism.'  We  subjoin  two  or  three  extracts  which  have  never  before 
been  published.  The  first  was  copied  by  the  author  from  the  journal  of  Washing- 
ton himself,  kept  while  on  a  volunteer  mission  to  the  French  commandant  on  the 
Ohio,  soon  after  his  appointment  as  Adjutant-Gteneral.  '  The  contrast*  says  our 
author  *  between  Washington  trudging  through  the  pathless  wilderness,  with  no  other 
garment  than  his  watch-coat,  a  gun  in  his  hand,  and  a  pack  on  his  shoulders,  with 
Washington  at  the  head  of  armies,  wielding  the  destiny  of  a  great  people,  sustaining 
the  inestimable  rights  of  the  human  raee,  living  the  object  of  the  world's  admiration, 
and  dying  with  the  sacred  name  of  Father  of  his  Country,  is  alike  striking  for  its 
romantic  singularity,  as  for  its  sublime  mural :' 

"  'I  took,'  says  Washington,  *my  necessary  pspers,  pulled  off  my  clothes,  and  tied 

myself  up  m  a  wstch-coat    liien,  with  gun  m  nand,  and  pack  on  niy  badi,  in  whidi 

were  my  pspers  and  provisions,  I  set  out  with  Mr.  Qist  the  26th  (of  Deoembm'.)    Tlie 

next  day,  after  we  had  passed  a  place  called  Murdering  Town,  we  fell  in  with  a  party 
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of  French  Indians  who  had  lain  in  wait  for  ua.  One  of  them  fired  at  ua,  not  fifteen 
steps  ofij  but  fortunatelf  missed.  We  took  the  fellow  into  custody,  and  ke^t  him  till 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  then  let  him  m  and  walked  the  remaining  part  of  the  night  with- 
out making  any  stop^  that  we  might  get  the  start  so  fiur  as  to  oe  out  of  the  reach  of 
|ninuit  the  next  day,  Anoe  we  were  well  assured  ihey  would  follow  our  track  as  soon  as 
It  was  light.  The  next  day  we  continued  travelling  until  quite  dark,  and  got  to  the  river 
about  two  miles  above  Shanopin.  We  expected  to  have  found  the  river  froxen,  bufit 
was  tuM^iseept  aboat  fifty  yarda  fix>m  the  ahore.  The  ice,  I  suppose,  had  broken  up 
•boveu  mt  it  was  driving  in  vast  quantities. 

'*  There  was  no  way  of  getting  over  but  on  a  raft,  which  we  set  about  with  but  one  poor 
hatohet,  and  finished  just  after  sunsetting.  This  was  a  whole  day's  work.  We  next 
laimched  it  —  then  went  on  board  and  set  ofi* —  but  before  we  were  half  over,  we  were 
jammed  in  the  ice  in  such  a  manner  that  we  expected  every  moment  our  raft  to  sink, 
and  ourselves  to  perif>h.  I  put  out  my  setting-pole  to  try  and  stop  the  raft,  that  the  ice 
miffht  pass  b^r,  when  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  threw  it  with  such  force  against  the 
pote.  that  it  lerked  me  out  mto  ten  feei  water;  but  I  fortunately  saved  nivself  by 
catching  hold  of  one  of  the  raft-logs.  Notwithstandinf  all  our  efiorts,  we  could  not  set 
to  either  shore,  but  were  obliged,  as  we  were  near  an  island,  to  guit  our  raft  and  make 
for  it  The  cold  was  extremely  severe,  and  Mr.  Gist  had  all  his  fin^rers  and  some  of 
his  toes  frozen.  The  water  was  shut  up  so  hard  that  we  found  no  difficulty  in  getting 
ofi*  the  island  the  next  morning  on  the  ice." 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  such  new  illustrative  passages  as  the  following,  imparts 
a  pleasing  freshness  to  the  present  work.  It  will  be  found  in  the  description  of 
Braddock's  defeat : 

*'  All  accounts  agree  that  the  unfortunate  Braddock  behaved  with  great  ^Ilantry. 
though  with  httle  discretion,  in  his  trying  situation.  He  encouraged  his  soldiena,  and 
was  cryins  out  with  his  speaking-trumpet,  *  Hurrah,  boys !  lose  the  saddle  or  win  the 
horse  V  when  a  bullet  struck  him,  and  ne  fell  to  the  ground,  exclaiming  •;— '  Ha,  boys ! 
Fm  gone  V  During  all  this  time  not  a  cannon  had  b^n  fired  bv  the  British  forces.  It 
was  at  this  moment  that  one  who  was  with  him  at  the  time,  who  is  still  hving,  and  on 
whose  humble  testimony  I  rely  even  with  more  confidence  than  on  the  more  unposine 
authority  of  history,  thus  describes  Washington.  'I  saw  him  toke  hold  of  a  brass  field- 
piece,  as  if  it  had  been  a  stick.  He  looked  like  a  fiiry ;  he  tore  the  sheet  lead  fit>m  the 
touch-hole ;  he  placed  one  hand  on  the  muzzle,  the  other  on  the  breech ;  he  pulled  with 
this,  and  pushed  with  that  and  wheeled  it  round  as  if  it  had  been  nothing.    It  tore  the 

Ed  like  a  barshare  (a  kind  of  plough.)  The  powder-monkey  rushea  up  with  the 
nd  then  the  cannon  beean  to  bark,  I  tell  you.  They  fought  and  they  fought,  and 
dians  began  to  holla,  when  the  rest  of  the  brass  cannon  made  the  ba»  of  the  trees 
fly,  and  the  Indians  came  down.  That  place  they  call  Rock  Hill,  and  there  they  left 
SiY»  htmdred  men  dead  on  the  ground." 

Some  idea  of  the  cruelty  and  sufTering  which  were  exercised  and  felt  in  the  three 
years  of  savage  warfare  which  succeeded  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  may  be  gathered 
firom  the  subjoined  sketch,  which  was  obtained  from  the  lips  of  Washington  himself, 
and  is  now  first  presented  to  the  public  : 


«c 


One  day,'  said  Washington,  *  as  we  were  traversing  a  part  of  the  frontier,  we  came 
upon  a  single  log-house,  standing  in  the  centre  of  a  little  clearing,  surrounded  b}[  woods 
on  all  sides.  As  we  approach^,  we  heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  the  usual  signal  of 
coming  horrors.  Our  party  crept  cautiously  through  the  underwood,  until  we  approach- 
ed near  enough  to  see  what  we  nad  alreadv  foreboded.  A  smoke  was  slowly  making 
its  way  through  the  roof  of  the  house^  while  at  the  same  moment  a  party  of  Indians 
tmmm  forth  laden  with  plunder,  oonsistms:  of  clothes,  domestic  utensfls,  nouaehold  fiimi- 
tun^  and  dripping  scalps.  We  fired,  and  killed  all  but  one,  who  tried  to  get  away,  but 
was  soon  shot  down. 

" '  On  entering  the  hut  we  saw  a  sight  that,  though  we  were  fimiiliar  with  blood  and 
massacre,  struck  us,  at  least  myself,  with  feelings  more  mournful  than  I  had  ever  ex- 
perienced before.  On  a  bed  in  one  comer  of  the  room  lay  the  body  of  a  vouns  woman 
swimming  in  blood,  with  a  gash  in  her  forehead  which  almost  separated  the  head  into 
two  parts.  On  heroreast  lay  two  little  babes,  apparently  twins,  less  than  a  twelvemonth 
old,  with  their  heaids  also  cut  open.  Their  innocent  blood,  which  had  once  flowed  in 
the  same  veins,  now  mingled  m  one  current  again.  I  was  inured  to  scenes  of  blood- 
shed and  misery,  but  this  cut  me  to  the  soul,  and  never  in  my  after-life  did  I  raise  my 
hand  sffainst  a  savage  without  calling  to  mind  the  mother  with  her  httle  twins,  theu- 
heads  deft  asunder. 

**  *  On  examining  the  tracks  of  the  Indians  to  see  what  other  murders  they  might  have 
committed,  we  foimd  a  Uttle  boy,  and  a  few  steps  beyond,  his  father,  both  scalped,  and 
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lx>th  maoB  dead.  From  thA  printi  of  the  feet  of  the  boji  it  would  Men  he  had  been 
ioOowing  the  plough  with  hie  (hther.  who  bong  probebly  ahot  down,  be  had  attempted 
to  eacape.  But  the  poor  bo¥  was  toliowed,  OTeitaken,  and  muxdered.  The  ruin  was 
complete.  Not  one  of  the  family  had  been  spared.  Such  was  the  chsracter  of  our 
miserable  warfare.  The  wretched  people  on  me  finontier  never  went  to  rest  without 
bidding  each  other  furewell ;  lor  the  chancee  were  they  might  nerer  awaka^ again,  or 
awake  only  to  find  their  last  sleep.  On  leaving  one  spot  for  the  purpose  ^.ff7>V  P^^ 
tection  to  another  point  of  exposure,  the  scene  was  often  such  as  I  shaU  flpvw  btgpL 
The  women  and  children  clung  round  our  knees,  beeeeching  us  to  stay  nd  protect 
them,  and  crying  out  for  God's  sake  not  to  leave  them  to  be  butchered  by  the  savagea. 
A  hundred  times,  I  declare  to  Heaven,  I  would  have  laid  down  my  life  with  pleamn^ 
even  under  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  could  I  have  ensured  the  safety  of  those 
suifering  people  by  the  sacrifice.'  " 

The  approbation  with  which  the  literary  efforts  of  Mr.  Paulding  are  received  by 
the  public,  renders  a  farther  recommendation  of  his  labors  upon  such  a  noble  theme 
as  Washington  wholly  unnecessary.  We  should  not  forget  to  add,  that  the  volumes 
are  embellished  with  four  very  good  engravings,  all  from  excellent  paintings  by 
Chapman.  The  portrait  of  Washington  is  from  the  original  bust  by  Cerraci,  en- 
graved by  Prvd'hommc.  The  remaining  three  pictures,  *  New  Tomb  of  the  Wash- 
ington Family,' '  View  of  Yorktown,  Virginia,  and  the  spot  where  CornwaUis  kud 
down  his  arms,'  and  the  *  Birth-place  of  Washington,^  are  creditable  to  the  skill  of  Did^ 
who  is  winning  deserved  repute.  • 


Ths  Club-Book  :  being  Original  Tales,  by  Jambs,  PicnN,  Galt,  Pow«,  Jbbdam, 
GrowBB,  Moim,  CuKNiNOHAM,  Hooo,  RiTCHU,  ctc.  Two  vols.  in  one.  New- York 2 
Habpxr  and  Bbothbbs. 

This  is  a  collection  of  tales  by  English  writers  of  established  reputation,  many  of 
which  will  well  repay  perusal.  They  are  termed  '  ariginaV  in  the  title-page ;  yet 
we  are  certain  that  we  read  two  of  them  some  years  since.  This,  however,  is  not 
said  in  dispcuragement  of  their  merit,  since  those  referred  to,  '  Eisenbach'  and  *  The 
Sleepless  Woman,'  we  especially  admire,  particularly  the  latter.  There  is  something 
singularly  wild  and  original  in  the  idea  of  a  '  sleepless  woman'  killing  her  husband, 
by  simply  remaining  awake  night  and  day.  A  part  of  the  conclusion  of  this  stri- 
king legend  is  annexed : 

"  The  day  darkened  into  night ;  and  here,  according  to  all  regular  precedents  in  ro- 
mance, hero  and  heroine  ought  to  be  left  to  themselves  ;  but  there  never  vet  was  a  rale 
without  an  exception.  However,  to  infringe  upon  established  custom  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, we  will  enter  into  no  details  of  how  pretty  the  bride  looked  in  her  nightcaa  but 
proceed  forthwith  to  the  baron's  first  sleep.  He  dreamed  that  the  sun  aud«lenly  snoae 
mto  hii  chamber.  Dazzled  by  the  glare,  ne  awoke,  and  found  the  briffht  eves  of  hia 
bride  gazing  tenderly  on  his  fsce.  Weary  as  be  was,  still  he  remeinoerea  how  iia- 
courteous  it  would  be  to  lie  sleeping  while  she  was  so  wide  awake,  and  he  forthwith 
roused  himself  as  well  as  he  coulo.  Many  penona  say  they  can't  sleep  in  a  strange 
bed  ;  Derhaps  this  micht  be  the  case  with  his  bride ;  and  in  new  situations  pe^U 
should  have  all  possible  allowance  made  for  them. 

**  They  rose  early  the  following  morning,  the  baroness  bright-eyed  and  blooming  as 
usual,  the  baron  pale  and  abattu.  They  wandered  through  the  castle ;  De  Launaye 
told  of  his  uncle's  prediction. 

"  *  How  csreful  I  must  be  of  you,'  said  the  bride,  smiling ; '  I  shall  be  quite  jealous.' 

"  Night  cam&  and  a^ain  Adolphe  was  wakened  from  nis  first  sleep  by  Ciotilde^s 
bright  eyes.    The  thiru  night  amved,  and  human  nature  could  bear  no  more. 

"  *  Good  God,  my  dearest !'  exclaimed  the  husband,  *  do  you  never  sleep  T 

*'  '  Sleep  !'  replied  Clotilde,  opening  her  large  bright  eves,  j^  they  were  even  twioe 
their  usual  size  and  brightness.  *  Sleq) !  one  of  my  noble  race  sleq> !  I  never  akpt  in 
mv  life.' 

"  *  She  never  sleeps !'  ejaculated  the  baron,  sinking  back  on  hii  pillow,  in  horror  and 
exhaustion. 
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**  It  had  been  settled  that  the  yoxmg  couple  should  forthwith  \mx  Paris— > thither  they 
at  once  proceeded.  The  beauty  of  the  baroness  produced  a  most  marreUous  sensation 
even  in  that  city  of  sensations.  Nothing  was  heard  of  for  a  week  but  the  enchanting 
eyes  of  the  Baroness  de  Launaye.  A  diamond  necklace  of  a  new  pattern  was  invented 
in  her  honor,  and  called  aux  beaux  yeux  de  ClotUdt. 

**  '  Those  eyes,'  said  a  prince  of  the  blood,  whose  taste  in  such  matters  had  been  cul- 
tivated  by  some  years  of  continual  practice,  *  those  eyes  of  Madame  de  Launaye  will 
rob  many  of  our  young  gallants  of  their  rest* 

"  '  Very  true,'  Sriefly  replied  her  husband. 

<*  Well,  the  baroness  shone  like  a  meteor  in  every  scene,  while  the  baron  accompa- 
nied her,  the  spectre  of  his  former  self.  Sallow,  emaciated,  every  body  said  he  was  go- 
4ng  into  a  consumption.  Still  it  was  quite  delightful  to  witness  the  devotedness  of  his 
wife —  she  could  scarcely  bear  him  a  moment  out  of  her  sight."  »  »  • 

"  '  She  never  sleeps  !'  exclaimed  the  miserable  Adolphe  —  *  she  never  sleeps  1  Day 
and  night  her  large  bright  eyes  eat  like  fire  into  my  heart.  Oh  mv  uncle,  why  did  not 
your  prophecy,  when  it  warned  me  against  danger,  tell  me  distinctly  in  wnat  the  dan- 
ger consisted  !     To  have  a  wife  who  never  sleeps  !'  " 

The  denoucTMfU  of  '  Eisenbach'  is  powerful,  and  throughout  the  whole,  the  con- 
tinuous attention  of  the  reader  is  well  secured.  Let  us  hope  that  our  own  writers  may 
ere  long  imite  their  efforts,  and  give  us  an  American  Clvb-Book^  worthy  the  name. 
The  experiment  could  scarcely  fail.  It  would  in  our  opinion  not  only  be  popular, 
hoi  beneficial  to  our  literature. 


Hknby  IV.  OF  Oermant.    a  Tragedy.    In  one  volume.    New- York:   Printed  by 
OsBoiiN  AND  Buckingham. 

We  owe  an  apology  to  the  public  for  having  hitherto  omitted  to  notice  this  tragical 
tragedy.  It  contains  eighty-five  pages,  inclusive  of  the  title-page,  and  list  of 
dramatis  persona.  Over  every  act  and  scene  is  placed  a  direction  in  italic  types, 
giving  the  reader  to  know  whereabout  in  the  progress  of  the  story  he  is  to  suppose 
himself  to  be.  These,  it  should  be  remarked,  are  the  only  places  in  the  volume 
where  any  clue  of  the  kind  can  be  obtained.  Short  lines  and  brief  sentences,  in  the 
same  conspicuous  letters,  are  scattered  at  intervals  along  the  text  of  the  woric.  The 
whole  is  neatly  printed,  upon  fine  white  paper,  with  a  small  but  clear  and  legible 
type ;  and  the  pages  are,  to  use  the  printer's  phrase,  *  leaded.'  At  the  extreme  end  of 
the  book,  in  capital  characters,  are  these  words :  '  curtain  falls.'  The  binding  of 
the  tragedy  is  of  colored  muslin,  stamped  in  small  dots;  and  a  plain  border  of 
impressed  and  equi-distant  lines  runs  around  the  outer  edge  On  the  attenuated  back 
is  printed,  in  letters  of  gold, '  henry  iv.'  In  some  copies  that  we  have  seen,  the  t. 
was  omitted  for  want  of  room.  Some  idea  of  the  transparent  nature  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  volume  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  passage,  which  we  take 
from  '  Ne  ne  KahyatonhseradogenAti^*  a  volume  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Mohawks, 
by  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Hill: 

'  *  Yagotenht  onhwenjagwegon  wahonni  yasogenrat-oflon !  igen  tkagonte  ehniyawenh- 
aere  eayagoyendake  nahoten  ne  ayondatkenhronni;  nok  rotenhtasere  netho  ronweh  ne 
enhaiihonui  enjondehhwatewahton !  Ne  kadi  wahonni,  tokat  sesnongeh  sahsigeh  teua 
ensagaronni,  stoskar,  isi  yasatih :  senha  wahi  yoyanere  yahthatasenuntshontage  cnh- 
sadaweyate  jiyenhsonhefleonweh,  jiniyoht  nahsyatagwegon,  nok  jiniyenhen  we  qjistageh 
jiyotckha  yayesayatonti. 

Those  who  have  perused,  and  imderstood  as  they  read,  the  work  under  notice  will, 
one  would  suppose,  find  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  above  eloquent  extract. 
In  our  judgment,  the  style  of  the  Mohawk  author  is  by  many  fold  the  most  per- 
spicuous. 
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TvB  ExFBDmoN  OP  HvHFHET  CLfinuK.  By  T.  iSMOLLBT.  M.  D.  With  t  Memoir 
of  the  Author,  by  Thomas  Roscob,  Esq.,  and  illustrated  by  Gxobgb  Cbuikshaioe. 
In  one  Tolume.    JNew-York :  Habpbr  axd  Bsothbbs. 

Shakspsarb  has  said  —  and  the  proverb  withal  is  something  musty  —  that  it  ia 
not  an  easy  matter  to  gild  refined  gold,  or  to  paint  the  lily.  With  this  undeniable 
truism  staring  us  in  the  face,  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  attempting  to  ii(pig«  upon 
the  merits  of  Smollet's  works  in  general,  or  *  Humphry  Clinker'  in  partioiUr.  The 
perfection  of  this  author's  style  is,  that  he  has  none.  Nature  herself  was  his  only 
goddess.  Hence  he  has  never  been  approached  by  imitation,  though  numerous 
attempts  have  not  been  wanting.  '  Roderick  Random'  has  produced  more  bastards 
in  wit  than  even  '  Tom  Jones.'  We  once  saw  a  copy  of  the  first-named  work  that 
might  indeed  have  been  successfully  counterfeited.  It  was  one  of  an  edition  where- 
in some  amateur  benefactor  of  the  human  race  had  expunged  what  he  coiiskiered 
the  *  objectionable  parts.'  How  had  the  fine  gold  become  dim !  The  strong  and  judi- 
cious masses  of  light  thrown  by  the  hand  of  the  great  master  upon  his  portraits 
were  reduced  to  feeble  touches,  and  the  pure  and  genuine  English  was  half  firittered 
away.  Bentley's  alteration  of  Milton  was  not  more  ridiculous.  Touching  the 
book  under  notice,  however — to  return  from  our  digression — it  is  only  needfbl  tfor 
us  to  remark,  that  it  is  executed  in  the  usual  excellent  manner  of  the  publishers,  and 
contains  three  or  four  spirited  etchings  by  Cruikshanks.  If  modem  readers  have 
not  vitiated  their  tastes  till, '  like  a  sick  girl,  they  prefer  ashes  and  chalk  to  beef  and 
mutton,'  this  is  the  book  for  their  money. 


Thk  wobks  op  John  Dstdkn  :  in  vebsb  and  pbosb.    With  a  LifiB,  by  Rsv.  Jonr 
Mrrposo.    In  two  volumes.    New-York :  Gborgb  DxAasoaN. 

To  £nter  into  a  detail  of  the  characteristics  of  Dryden  as  a  writer,  or  to  vpak  in 
praise  of  him  who  has  been  justly  termed  the  father  of  English  versification,  would 
at  the  present  day  be  a  work  of  supererogation.  Still,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
suggest  to  our  readers  the  propriety  of  refreshing  their  memories  by  re-perusing 
from  time  to  time  the  productions  of  the  good  old  sterling  writers  of  the  Augustan 
age  of  English  literature,  and  those  of  their  immediate  predecessors —  convinced  as 
we  are  that  from  such  sources  more  can  be  drawn,  tending  to  improve  the  intdleet 
and  heart,  than  from  the  great  majority  of  modem  literary  attempts.  This  may  be 
owing  in  part  to  the  greater  elaborateness  and  depth  of  reasoning  manifest  in  them, 
as  also  to  the  greater  length  of  time  devoted  to  their  preparation  in  those  days  when 
a  book  was  sometimes  the  work  of  the  author's  life,  and  generally  concentrated  the  la- 
bor of  years.  Such  works  afibrd  food  for  thought,  and  promote  a  healthy  exercise  of 
the  intellectual  powers,  and  are  exceedingly  difiUcuU  to  skim  through  at  the  rate  of  a 
volume  per  hour. 

The  edition  of  Dryden  before  us  is  one  of  the  neatest  we  have  ever  seen,  and  as  a 
specimen  of  art,  is  very  creditable  to  American  typography.  Dearborn's  edition  of 
standard  authors  should  be  on  the  shelves  of  every  fiunily  library,  for  this,  if  for  no 
other  reason :  he  has  carefully  expurgated  them  of  all  those  portions  which,  how- 
ever congenial  with  the  taste  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  are  justly  regarded  •• 
blemishes  at  the  present  day.  This  improvement,  alone,  should  entitle  the '  standard 
edition'  to  the  preference  in  the  minds  of  the  judicious,  who  may  wish  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  the  old  writers  without  being  offended  with  their  occasional  licentiousneas. 
A  fine  portrait  of  Dryden,  from  the  graver  of  Dies,  and  a  handsome  vignette  title- 
page,  decorate  the  volumes. 
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Wb  have  been  favored  with  the  proof-sheets  of  an  interesting,  useful,  and  agreeable 
work,  now  in  the  press  of  Messrs.  Gaioo  and  Elliott,  of  Philadelphia,  entitled  *  A 
pleasant  peregrination  through  the  prettiest  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  performed  by 
Pengiibo  Prolix.'  Perfectly  plain  to  our  perception,  is  the  happy  alliteration  in  this 
title.  Peregrine  is  not  a  stranger  to  us.  We  have  read  of  his  doings  and  sights  at  the 
White  Sulphur  Springs  in  the  South ;  we  know  the  ripeness  of  his  scholarship,  the 
placid  cordiality  of  his  spirit,  and  the  delicate  keenness  of  his  intellectual  eye,  which, 
gUncing  by  the  way-sides  of  life,  directs  thither  the  attention  of  his  reader,  with  ample 
rmyment  for  the  same.  In  his  peregrinations  through  Pennsylvania,  he  touches  of 
coarse  upon  Philadelphia.    Hear  him  : 

'What  a  comfortable  place  is  the  citv  of  Penn !  How  is  Philadelphia  adorned  with 
neatness  and  with  peace  !  How  do  ncr  indwellers  linger  about  her  good  things,  and 
strangers  delight  in  her  rectangles  I  Several  months  since  we  had  determined  to  make 
a  journey  tlirough  Pennavlvama,  to  explore  her  beauties,  and  survey  the  works  of  inter- 
nal unprovement,  which  nave  been  brought  into  successfid  operation,  with  die  good  in- 
tent of  letting  our  fellow  creatures  know  what  has  been  doing,  and  what  is  done ;  aiMl 
where  and  bow  they  may  seek  health  and  delight,  within  her  borders.  But  until  to- 
day the  charms  of  this  city  have  hung  writh  such  a  weig'ht  about  the  neck  of  our  natural 
inertia,  as  to  nullify  for  a  time  the  force  of  our  truant  disposition,  and  to  retain  us  here 
two  months  longer  than  we  intended. 

<  Philadelphia  is  a  flat,  rectangular,  clean,  (almost  too  clean  sometimes,  for  on  Satur- 


WaleiiKi,  wcu-viwi,    luvuai,   jiuiubuiuub,  niauiuiu;iurujg.  ncu,  suuer,  qiuei,  guuu-iuuiuug 

city.  The  Delaware  washes  its  eastern  and  the  SchuyUuU  its  western  front.  The 
cUstanee  between  the  two  rivers  is  one  mile  and  three  quarters,  which  space  on  several 
•treets  is  nearly  filled  with  houses.  Philadelphia  looks  new,  and  is  new,  and  like  Juno 
always  will  be  new ;  for  the  inhabitants  are  constantly  pulling  down  and  new- vamping 
their  nouses.  The  Juror  dcUndi  with  regard  to  old  houses,  is  as  rife  in  the  bosoms  of 
her  citizens,  as  it  was  in  the  breast  of  old  Cato  with  regard  to  Carthage.  A  respectable 
looking  old  house  is  now  a  rare  thing,  and  except  the  venerable  edifice  of  Christ  Church 
in  Second  above  Market  Street,  we  should  haroly  know  where  to  find  one. 

^The  dwelling-houses  in  the  principal  streets  are  all  very  much  alike,  having  much 
ihe  air  of  brothers,  sisters  and  cousins  of  the  same  familv ;  like  the  supernumerary 
figures  in  one  of  West's  historical  paintings,  or  like  all  the  Mu;es  in  all  of  Stothard's  de- 
«gna.  They  are  nearly  all  three  stories  high,  faced  with  beautifid  red  unpainted  Phila- 
delphia  brick,  and  have  water  tables  and  steps  of  white  marble,  kept  so  painfully  clean 
as  to  make  one  fear  to  set  his  foot  on  them.  The  roofe  are  in  general  of  cedar,  cypress 
or  pine  shingles ;  the  continued  use  of  wluch  is  probably  kept  up  (for  there  is  plenty  of 
slate^)  to  af&rd  the  fire-companies  a  litde  wholesome  exercise.* 

After  a  fair  and  free  discussion  of  some  of  the  excellent  institutions  of  the  city,  the 
pcaeefiil  Peregrine  discourseth  upon  the  climate.  Experience  has  taught  us,  that  what 
he  says  in  this  regard  is  gospel  We  confirm  and  bear  witness  thereunto.  We  have 
•weltered  there  in  the  early  summer ;  we  have  wheeled  upon  the  Delaware  over  the 
glassy  ice,  and  imbibed  mulled  wine  at  Smith's  Island,  and  at  Kaign's  Point,  like- 
wise. We  have  seen  a  bevy  of  quaker  forms,  of  our  sex,  gliding  up  that  river  under  full 
sail ;  and  we  have  pushed  our  steel-clad  way  from  the  Navy-Yard  to  Kensington  t  we 
have  been  rowed  by  the  Regatta  Club  from  Fairmount  to  Belmont  Cottage,  of  a  sum- 


*  Plautiu,  Psenvli,  Act  i.,  tc.  3, 1.  la* 
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met  evening  i  and  with  these  credentials  to  back  our  opinion,  we  again  vouch  for  the 
fidelity  of  Prolix  his  dissertation  on  the  climates  of  that  meridian : 

*  The  climate  of  Philadelphia  is  variable,  and  exhibits  (in  the  shade,)  all  the  degreei 
of  temperature  that  are  contained  between  the  tenth  below,  and  the  ninetieth  above 
lero.  on  the  scale  of  Fahrenhat  In  generaif  winter  does  not  begin  seriously  until  af- 
ter Christmas,  but  he  sometunes  lingers  too  lone  in  the  lap  of  spring  and  leavw  a  bridga 
of  ic(  on  the  noble  river  Delaware  until  the  tenm  of  March. 

'  There  are  generally  three  or  four  weeks  of  severe  cold,  during  which  tlie  thermo- 
meter sometimes  at  night  sinks  below  zero,  and  sometimes  ouring  the  day  does  not  rise 
to  the  point  of  thaw.  This  period  is  generally  enUvened  by  two  or  three  snow  stonnsi 
which  set  in  motion  the  rapid  sldghs,  the  jingle  of  whose  lively  bells  is  heard  through 
day  and  night.  The  Delaware  is  not  frozen  over  every  winter,  but  there  is  always 
made  an  ample  supplv  of  fine  crystalline  ice  to  last  the  citizens  until  the  next  winter. 
The  annual  average  ouration  of  interrupted  navigation  ma^  be  four  or  five  weeks.  In 
March  there  is  sometimes  a  little  Scotch  weather,  in  which  Sawney  would  rub  his 
hands  and  tell  you,  here  is  a  fine  cauld  blawey  snawey  rainv  day.  There  is  hpwever 
not  much  such  weather,  though  the  March  winds  have  been  known  to  blow  (as  Paddy 
would  say,)  even  in  the  first  week  in  April ;  after  which  spring  begins  with  tears  and 
smiles  to  coax  the  tardv  vegetation  into  life. 

'  Spring  is  short  ana  vegetation  rapid.  Summer  sprinkles  a  day  here  and  there  in 
May,  and  sets  in  seriously  to  toast  people  in  June;  dunng  which  month  there  are  gene- 
rally six  or  eight  days  whose  average  temperature  reaches  the  altissimum  of  summer 
heat.  In  July  the  days  are  hot,  but  there  is  some  lehef  at  night :  whilst  in  August  the 
fiery  day  is  but  a  prelude  to  a  baking  night ;  and  the  whole  city  has  the  air  of  an  enoT' 
mous  oven  *  The  extremely  hot  weather  does  not  continue  more  than  six  weeks,  and 
80  far  from  being  a  misfortune,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  ;  for  it  makes 
every  bodv  that  can  spare  twenty  dollars,  take  a  pleasant  journey  every  yea^  whereby 
their  minus  are  expanded  their  manners  improved,  and  they  return  with  a  double  Met 
to  the  enjoyments  of  Philadelphia,  having  learned,  quantum  ett  in  rebua  tnone,  that  is, 
in  the  rebuses  of  other  places. 

*  The  autumn,  or  as  the  Philadelphians  call  it,  the  fall,  is  the  meet  delightful  |>art  of 
the  year,  and  is  sometimes  eked  out  by  the  Indian  summer  as  far  as  Christmas.  The 
fall  begins  in  the  first  half  of  September  and  generally  lasts  until  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, when  it  is  succeeded  by  the  Indian  summer ;  a  pleasant  period  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  in  which  the  mornings,  evenings  and  nighu  are  fixwty,  and  the  days  oomfort»> 
bly  warm  and  a  little  hazy.  The  Indians  are  supposed  to  have  employed  this  period 
in  hunting  and  laying  in  game  for  winter's  use,  before  the  long-knives  made  game  of 
them.* 

We  have  scarcely  got  into  this  volume  yet ;  and  we  promise  ourselves  much  plea- 
sure in  its  complete  perusal.  It  will  be  found  a  useful  book  ;  for,  if  we  mistake  not, 
aside  from  iu  classical  allusions  and  literary  merit,  it  will  be  one  of  the  best  guides  to 
the  traveler  in  Pennsylvania,  ever  produced  in  so  unpretending  a  way. 


Ambrican  LrrxRATuaB —  International  Copy-hioht  Law  bstwesn  Amsaxca  aitd 
England. —Congress  has  done  nothing  on  this  subject,  thus  far,  during  the  present 
session.  The  great  number  and  high  importance  of  the  matters  urged  upon  their  atten- 
tion have  as  yet  prevented  any  action  on  a  measure  which  we  deem  as  important  to 
the  stability  and  success  of  our  fi'ee  institutions  as  any  that  can  be  named.  It  were  an 
easy  task  to  show  how  much  of  anti- American  and  anti-republican  text  and  doctrine  is 
circulated  through  our  confederacy  in  the  shape  of  floating  hterature.  It  were  easy  to 
show,  how  the  sober  virtues  and  the  honest  aims  of  the  PecpU  are  made  to  be  viewed 
with  derision,  by  the  re-produced  feeling  of  European  forms  and  customs,  awakened  by 
the  cheap  works  that  reach  us  from  abroad.  Give  us  the  copy-right  law  required,  and 
the  gifted  alone  would  receive  their  reward.  We  shall  resume  this  subject,  and  diacuss  it 
more  fiilly,  anoiL 


**  '  The  seaMO  of  the  dof  days.  A  witty  Philadelphia  lady  beinr  onoe  asked,  how  OMsy  dof 
days  there  are,  answered  that  there  must  be  a  freat  many,  for  every  dof  has  hia  day.  Atchatthae 
the  city  abounded  in  dofi,  but  the  corporation  has  since  made  fierce  war  upon  them,  with  a  Tiaw 
perhaps  ofletseninc  the  number  of  dof  days,  and  inproTinf  the  cUmata,  by  emrimWmf  those  laao- 
cent  beasts.' 
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THE   DRAMA. 

Pabk  Theatbb.  — '  The  Jewsbs.*  —  This  is  a  translation,  or  rather  an  altention  by 
PUnch^  from  Scribe's  *La  JuiveJ  It  was  performed  in  London  with  uncommon 
splendor,  at  the  principal  theatres,  to  the  manifest  advantage,  it  is  said,  of  the  treaau- 
ries  thereof  and  has  been  brought  forward  at  the  Park  Theatre  during  the  past  month 
with  equal  magnificence  of  scenery,  dress,  and  decoration.  *  The  Jewess*  was  originally 
intended  to  be  produced  in  London  as  an  opera,  the  part  of  Raehd  written  and 
arranged  for  Mrs.  Wood ;  but  the  music  not  being  of  a  character  likely  to  please  that 
lady,  the  design  was  altered,  and  the  part  given  we  believe,  simply  as  it  now  stands, 
to  Was  Ellen  Tree.  The  principal  characters  of  this  drama  are  effective,  and  the  lan- 
guage decidedly  superior  to  the  common  rant  and  fustian  of  melo-dramatic  composi- 
tions. Mr.  Habsison  makes  much  of  the  character  of  the  Jew  EUazer^  particularly 
in  the  last  act.  His  scene  with  Cardinal  de  Brogny^  previous  to  the  appUcation  of  the 
torture,  is  a  noble  specimen  of  melo-dramatic  acting — possessing,  as  delineated  by  Mr. 
Harrison,  all  the  effective  excellence  of  that  department  of  the  drama,  with  much  of 
the  loftier  i^nd  more  delicate  attributes  of  tragedy.  Mrs.  Hilbon  succeeded  with  the 
part  of  Rathd  better  than  could  be  hoped,  considering  her  very  delicate  person,  and  the 
great  physical  effort  necessary  to  the  part.  Some  of  the  more  quiet  scenes  with  her 
father,  were  given  with  truth  and  feeling.  Mrs.  Gubneb  was  every  inch  a  princeas^  and 
seemed  as  if  she  had  worn  the  rank  and  the  robes  all  her  days.  Mr.  Mason  gave  to 
his  part  all  that  it  required,  and  that  indeed  is  praiseworthy  in  Mr.  Mason.  We  only 
wish  the  part  required  more.  The  procession  in  the  second  act  is  the  most  magnificent 
affair  that  we  have  ever  witnessed,  on  the  Park  stage,  in  that  line,  and  Mr.  Blakeley's 
kortt  is  conspicuous  therein.  The  scenery,  dresses,  and  embellishments  of  this  piece  are 
superb,  and  far  beyond  precedent.  The  scenery  is  altogether  very  imposing^  and  will  add 
much  to  the  well-earned  reputation  of  Mr.  Evers.  The  ballet  in  the  second  act  is 
arranged  with  much  skill,  and  the  dancing  of  the  Misses  Pabkbbs  meets  with  general 
approbation  —  a  feeling  which  we  wish  could  be  experienced  for  the  efforts  of  the  leet 
of  the  Corps  du  BcUUt  —  but  really,  some  of  the  ladies  do  fiing  about  their  pedal 
extremities  in  such  shodung  bad  taste,  and  with  such  an  apparent  reckleesneaa  of 
tenure,  that  we  have  absolutely  trembled,  lest  some  pairs  of  these  useful  memben  dionld 
become  diqointed,  and  thus  clandestinely  sent  flying  into  the  pit 

Opsba,  Aim  THE  Woods.  —  Again,  after  filling  the  Bostonians  with  delight,  and 
rousing  into  ecstacies  the  quiet  sensibilities  of  the  good  and  grave  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Woods  and  Bbough  have  returned  to  us,  and  La  Somnambula  is  again  queen  of 
the  ascendant  at  the  Park  Theatre.  Rapture  is  the  order  of  the  day,  when  speaking  of 
this  opera  and  its  performers;  and  the  whole  vocabulary  of  praise  has  been  exhausted 
in  encomiums  upon  Mrs.  Wood  for  her  exquisite  acting  of  the  part  of  ilmtna,  as  weU 
as  for  her  wonderful  musical  powers,  displayed  in  the  execution  of  its  soul-thrilling 
melodies.  Mr.  Wood  has  met  with  the  like  encomiums.  The  irresistible  *  False  one^ 
I  love  thee  still !'  has  won  all  hearts,  and  ell  hands ;  whilst  the  Count  Rhodolpho  htm 
found  in  Mr.  Brough  a  representative  which  has  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  three 
great  characters  of  this  charming  opera.  But  if  we  were  in  rhapsodies  at  its  jlrti  repre- 
sentation, at  the  Park,  what  should  be  our  state  now,  when  witnessing  its  performance^ 
improved,  in  every  particular  belonging  to  these  characters,  by  almost  three  months  of 
constant  practice  1  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  there  could  be  improvement  where 
every  thing  seemed  already  and  at  once  to  have  reached  the  climax  of  perfisction.  It 
has  happened,  nevertheless.  Mrs.  Wood  has  improved*  There  are  passsges  of  the 
music  which  she  now  renders  with  a  more  thrilling  effect— points  which  she  makes 
decidedly  more  emphatic,  and  there  is  an  added  charm  of  ease  over  aD,  which  enriches 
and  mellows  the  beauties  of  the  character.  Mr.  Wood  has  improved,  in  like  manner. 
The  minutis  of  the  stage  business  has  become  more  familiar  to  him.    The  gem  of  the 
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now  ihuiM  bii^tflr  than  enr,  and  there  appean  to  be  no  litnatkm  in  whkli  ba 
ia  placed,  or  pomt  in  the  charaeter  which  he  has  not  studied  and  oompaaaed  to  perfbe- 
tion.  lb.  Bnmgh  haa  improred,  and  not  slightly,  either.  He  sings  with  more  eaaai 
^  hia  acting  is  more  natural,  and  oonaeqoently  less  stiff  and  restrained,  and  there  ia  noiw 
a  certain  repose  and  quiet  in  his  manner  '  which  were  not  there  before.'  Altogethai^ 
tfaia  opera  has  become  animmenae  &Torite  —  greater  now  than  ever —  and  all  the  fiMiIt 
we  haye  to  find  with  the  good  people  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia  ia,  that  they  have 
absolutely  forestalled  all  the  einthets  of  encomium  and  admiration  which  we  would 
otherwise  bestow  upon  it  What  have  we  left  to  aay,  after  all  their  expletivaa  of 
ecstatic  admiration  7  Not  content,  either,  with  exhausting  the  language  in  ita  pt^m, 
they  have  by  every  other  meana  possible  to  the  occasion  evidenced  their  worahip.  But 
we  are  not  to  be  outdone,  and  we  venture  to  predict — albeit  not  a  Jeremiah —  that  the 
opera  '  La  Somnambula*  has  yet  to  receive  a  triumph  in  New-York  that  will  ecUpaa 
all  its  previous  glories.  a. 


Amkuoam  TmATaa,  Bownr.  —  *  Tlu  Jeweu^*  as  produced  at  the  Victoria  Tbaatra 
London,  in  connexion  with  the  still  attractive  Norman  LegHe,  has  during  the  month 
crowded  this  establishment  nightly  with  eager  and  admiring  audiencea.  The  acenety, 
dresses,  and  decorations  of  the  former  play  by  far  exceed  in  splendor  those  of  any 
other  piece  ever  presented  on  the  Bowery  boards,  and  have  elicited  great  and  deasrved 
praise.  The  principal  characters  were  confided  to  actors  fully  able  to  render  good 
justice  to  their  personation.  *  Rienxi^*  from  Bulwer's  popular  novel  of  that  name^  is  in 
progress  of  preparation  by  Miss  Mxdina.  It  afTords  a  fine  field  for  her  acknowledged 
dramatic  powers. 


FmAmojir  TmATse.  •—  Perhaps  theatricals  were  never  more  popular  in  New-Taik 
than  at  the  present  moment  The  Franklin  Theatre  has  been  crowded,  aa  we  learn, 
neariy  every  night,  for  the  last  four  weeks.  Among  other  attractions,  Mr.  J.  R.  Soott 
has  been  conspicuous.  He  has  been  through  with  his  usual  routine  of  charaelera,  in 
Richard  III.,  Venice  Preterped,  Damon  and  Pythiasy  etc.  The  improvement  of  this 
gentleman,  ariaing  fh>m  enlarged  experience  and  cloae  atudy,  is  not  less  hoaorabia  to 
himself  than  gratifying  to  hia  friends. 


*  AMxaxcAK  CsrricisM  on  Amsrxcan  LiTxaATuan,*  is  the  title  of  a  Lecture  delivwed 
before  the  New-  York  Mercantile  Library  Association  in  December  laat,  by  EnwAan 
S.  Gk>i7Ln,  Eso.  It  deprecates  the  frequent  lavish  praise  bestowed  upon  native  authors 
by  the  dafly,  weekly,  monthly  and  quarterly  publications  of  America.  Many  of  Mr. 
Gould'a  assumptions  are  vigorously  supported,  and  by  sound  argument  We  beBevo 
that  the  delinquency  of  which  he  complains  has  its  origin,  mainly,  in  an  honorable 
motive  —  a  disposition  to  encourage  and  foster  American  literature.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
however,  that  national  partialities,  or  other  less  creditable  causes,  have  misled  many  in 
this  matter.  The  real  genius  of  our  country  will  be  best  sustained  by  just  uitidmi, 
and  not  by  exceaaive  indulgence.  While  we  reprobate  the  aometime  unfaiinaaa  and 
injustice  of  foreigners  toward  American  authors,  we  should  avoid  the  oppoate  eztrame 
of  too  highly  extolling  those  indigenous  efforts  which  are  unworthy  of  oomttMndatioii — 
a  course  which  can  only  serve  to  fill  our  country  with  crude  productions^  Fair,  gentle 
and  enlightened  criticiam  will  alwaya  in  the  end  afibrd  the  moat  efleetoal  aneoarage- 
ment  to  genuine  merit  Praiaa  of  the  indifierent  in  matters  of  Kterafaia  is  aot,  how- 
ever, ao  very  pecaliar  to,  or  remarkably  preeminent  in  America,  as  Mr.  QcM  would 
aeem  to  suppose.    *It  hath  been  already  of  old  time,  whieh  waa  hetoa  vs.'    Gxsai 
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Britldn  is  not  a  particularly  fortunate  comparison.  Goldsmith  somewhere  tells  us,  that 
even  in  his  day  he  reckoned  up,  in  less  than  the  compass  of  half  a  year,  (on  the 
authority  of  contemporary  periodicals,)  twenty-five  great  men,  twenty  very  great  men, 
and  serenteen  very  extraordinary  men :  and  he  complains  that  a  poet  stringing  up 
trite  or  weak  sentiments  in  rhjrme,  and  a  pedant  digesting  his  oommon-plaoe  book  into 
a  falio,  were  sharers  in  this  critical  glory.  We  fear  that  in  this  matter  *the  thing  that 
hath  been  is  that  which  shall  be,  and  that  which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done* 
hereafter. 

After  all,  undue  adulation  is  an  evil  whch  eventually  works  its  own  cure.  One  of  the 
best  of  Rngiish  prose  writers  has  well  and  truly  said,  that  in  relation  to  the  merits  of 
candidates  for  literary  favor,  the  public,  collectively  considered,  is  sometimes  mistaken, 
but  to  make  amends,  it  is  never  mistaken  long.  *  A  performance,  indeed,  may  be  forced 
for  a  time  into  reputation,  but,  destitute  of  real  merit,  it  soon  sinks.  Time,  the  touch- 
stone of  what  is  truly  valuable,  will  soon  discover  the  fraud.'  This  is  solemn  verity. 
Where  lives  the  critic  who  could  write  down  Washington  Irving?  —  and  what  concen- 
trated or  reverberated  puffing  could  elevate  the  novels  (heaven  save  the  mark !)  or  verses 
of  the  author  of  *  The  Wilderness*  and  *  The  Antediluvians'  to  a  respectable  or  con- 
timious  notoriety  7  Let  then  the  American  author  who  it  may  chance  shall  hereafter 
(for  such  things  have  been,  and  if  w,e  read  aright  the  literary  signs  of  the  times,  are 
likdy  to  be  again,)  grow  lofty  and  dictatorial,  from  forced  and  temporary  success,  weigh 
well  the  penalty  which  attends  the  occupancy  —  however  gained — of  an  undeserved 
and  consequently  'bad  eminence.' 


LITERARY    RECORD. 

Dick's  '  Msntal  Illumination.'  —  A  valuable  donation  to  the  American  public  will 
be  fbund  in  a  volume  recently  issued  by  Msssas.  Kbt  and  Biddlb,  Philadelphia,  on  the 
mental  illumination  and  moral  improvement  of  mankind ;  or,  an  inquiry  into  the  means 
by  which  a  general  difiiision  of  knowledge  and  moral  principle  may  be  promoted. 
The  work  is  by  Thomas  Dick,  L  L.  D.,  author  of  several  volumes  which  have  acquired 
much  celebrity.  In  the  present  work,  the  writer  has  exhibited  a  brief  outline  of  the 
whole  series  of  instruction  requisite  for  man  —  *  considered  as  an  intelligent  moral  agent 
destined  to  immortality'  — from  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason  to  the  period  of  manhood. 
From  the  expansive  nature  of  the  project,  the  work  is  necessarily  btU  an  outline ;  yet 
the  foUowing  imperfiBCt  synopsis  of  the  contents  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
topic  embraced :  Present  state  of  education  in  different  countries ;  strictures  on  the 
mode  in  which  education  has  generally  been  conducted;  hints  in  reference  to  a  compre- 
hensive and  improved  system  of  education ;  on  infant  schools ;  on  schools  for  young 
persons,  from  five  or  six,  to  fourteen  years  of  age ;  method  of  teaching,  and  the  depart- 
moits  of  knowledge  which  should  be  taught  in  every  seminary ;  moral  and  religious 
instruction;  sabbath  schools ;  schools  for  young  persons,  from  fourteen  to  twenty,  and 
upward ;  of  the  qualification  of  teachers ;  of  the  practicability  and  utility  of  establish- 
ing seminaries  for  intellectual  and  universal  education ;  principles  of  a  national  system 
of  education;  its  maxims,  or  first  principles ;  mechanics'  institution ;  and  miscellaneous 
hints  in  reference  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  improvement  of  society.  En- 
tiiely  destitute  of  that  dry  and  frigid  style  which  sometimes  characterises  books  of  a 
similar  description,  this  work  will  commend  itself  to  general  regard  not  more  from  its 
excellent  matter  than  its  attractive  manner.    It  is  illustrated  with  several  wood  cuts. 

*CoBBBCTBD  PftOOFS.' — RussxLL,  Shattuck  AND  WujjAMS,  Bostoii,  hsve  published 
a  work  under  this  title,  by  H.  Hastinos  Wild,  Esq.  It  is  composed  of  articles  which 
have  been  well  received  in  a  sqparate  form,  and  which  will  doubtless  meet  with  equal 
if  not  greater  favor,  now  that  they  are  gathered  together. 
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Thb  Naval  Maoashol  —  We  take  pleasure  in  annoondng  the  first  number  of  a 
Magaxine  thua  entitled,  which  is  to  appear  once  in  two  months,  under  the  editorial 
supenrisbn  of  Rev.  C.  S.  Stswaat,  M.  A.,  whose  '  Voyages  and  Travels'  have  made 
favorably  known  to  the  reading  public  of  England  and  America.  Ifr.  Stewart  is  to 
be  aided  in  his  labors  by  an  able  advisory  committee,  among  whom  we  remark  the 
names  of  Com.  Rioglbt  and  Libutxhakt  Sudkll.  The  work  will  be  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Naval  Lyceum,  a  flourishing  institution  established  at  Brooklyn  in 
1833.  The  aid  of  literary  gentlemen,  in  the  service  and  elsewhere,  is  solicited,  in  fur- 
nishing  original  papers  on  *  subjects  directly  or  collaterally  connected  with  the  elucida- 
tion and  diflfusion  of  nautical  and  general  science,  and  professional  knowledge^  whether 
in  reference  to  astronomy  and  navigation,  the  construction,  stowage,  and  equipment  of 
ships,  either  for  the  naval  or  merchant  service,  or  to  their  police  and  discipline  ;*  articles 
in  polite  literature,  and  essays  upon  the  moral,  physical  and  exact  sciences,  in  their 
various  relations,  will  also  be  acceptable,  and  will  form  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
work.  The  Naval  Magazine  is  executed  in  a  superior  manner,  upon  a  large  clear  type, 
and  fine  white  paper.  There  is  no  lack  of  talent  in  the  American  navy,  and  that  of 
the  right  description  for  such  a  journal.  We  confidently  anticipate,  therefore,  its  com- 
plete success. 

Books  roa  Schools.  —  Messrs.  Key  and  Biddlb,  Philadelphia,  have  issued  four  or 
five  works,  of  great  utUity  to  schools  and  families,  which  we  shall  briefly  designate : 

HisToav  OP  GucECB.  —  Pinnock's  improved  edition  of  Goldsmith's  History  of  Greece^ 
abridged  for  the  use  of  schools^  deserves  the  same  praise  which  we  recently  awarded  to 
the  History  of  Rome,  by  the  same  author.  The  work  has  been  revised,  corrected,  and 
much  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  many  new  chapters  and  useful  notes,  together  vrith 
questions  for  examination  at  the  end  of  each  section.  The  concluding  chapters  contain 
some  account  of  Grecian  literature  and  philosophy,  calculated  to  excite  in  the  youthful 
student  a  desire  for  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  those  works.  The  volume  is 
illustrated  with  thirty- two  tolerable  (and  barely)  engravings  on  wood. 

Sacked  History.  —  'Outlines  of  Sacred  History ;  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  With  questions  for  examination.  Intended  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  families.'  Some  two  hundred  and  sixty  well-printed  pages  are  here 
devoted  to  a  valuable  summary  of  Sacred  History,  intended  to  suit  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  youth,  without  being  unworthy  the  notice  of  persons  of  a  maturer  age.  The 
author  has,  we  think,  judiciously  *  confined  himself  nroply  to  the  narration  of  the  faeU 
in  that  great  scheme  of  Providence  which  unites  the  history  of  man's  creation  with  that 
of  his  redemption,'  leaving  to  others  the  task  of  stating  the  doctrines  of  which  these 
facts  form  the  foundation.  The  present  edition,  which  is  enlarged  and  improved,  con- 
tains wood-cuts  illustrative  of  the  text 

HisTOBY  OP  THE  Deluoe.  —  The  nature  of  this  little  book  is  sufficiently  expressed  in 
its  title :  '  Sacred  History  of  the  Deluge  illustrated ;  and  corroborated  by  tradition, 
mythology,  and  geology.  Adapted  to  courses  of  Scripture  study  in  colleges  and  higher 
seminaries,  and  to  general  use.'  The  author  is  Fbaitcis  Fbllowbs,  A.  M.  Of  the 
introductory  essay  on  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  as  a  part  of  liberal  education,  by  the 
Rev.  Chaukcby  Colton,  we  have  heretofore  spoken  in  these  pages. 

Thb  Zodiac,  a  monthly  periodical  published  at  Albany,  to  which  we  have  herstofore 
favorably  referred,  seems  to  be  steadily  gaining  in  general  esteem.  Its  publishers  are 
enabled,  fiom  its  increased  success,  to  offer  Uberal  premiums  for  articles  in  prose  and 
verse.    The  work  is  conducted  with  ability,  and  has  earned  its  popularity. 
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PBOFxasioirAL  Yjbabs  op  Bishop  Hobart. — It  is  our  intention  in  a  subsequent  num- 
ber to  dcTote  to  tbis  recent  and  interesting  volume  that  needful  time  and  space  wbich 
we  cannot  now  command.  '  The  Professional  Years'  is  a  sequel  to  the  '  Early  Yean^ 
of  this  loved  and  gifted  prelate,  and  is  from  the  pen  of  a  ripe  scholar  and  able  writer  ~> 
John  McVickas,  D.  D.,  —  in  all  respects  an  appropriate  biographer  of  such  an  eccle- 
siastic and  man  as  was  Bishop  Hobart.  If  the  publication  of  the  *  Closing  Years'  'w  to 
depend  alone  upon  the  favorable  reception  of  the  work  before  us,  the  author  will,  we 
confidently  predict,  be  ere  long  called  upon  to  redeem  his  tacit  pledge  to  the  public. 

Francis'  Translation  op  Horacb.  —  These  volumes  make  numbers  eighteen 
and  nineteen  of  Harpers'  ClasHcal  Family  Library^  and  contain  a  translation  of 
Horace  which,  by  common  consent,  is  allowed  to  be  the  best  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, together  with  many  imitations  and  translations  of  particular  odes  and  satires^ 
by  different  eminent  individuals.  Although  the  peculiar  charm  of  Horace  evaporates 
more  in  the  translation  than  that  of  almost  any  other  author,  it  has  been  preserved  to 
a  certain  extent  in  the  imitations  and  free  versions  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  we 
think  the  work  of  Francis  much  improved  by  their  insertion.  The  enterprise  of  the 
Brothbbs  Harpbr,  in  thus  supplying  the  community  with  useful  works  at  an  extremdjr 
low  rate^  cannot  bo  too  much  lauded. 

PoPBRv.  —  Mr.  John  S.  Taylor  has  published  'Thoughts  on  Popery:  by  Rev. 
WiLUAM  Nbvins,  D.D.,  late  pastor  of  a  church  in  Baltimore.'  A  glance  through 
the  book  shows  us  tliat  it  is  written  with  spirit,  and  that  the  author  has  taken  the 
advice  of  the  apostle,  and  '  used  all  plainness  of  speech'  in  the  discussion  of  his  various 
divisions  of  subject  matter. 

Cox  ON  THE  Book  op  Daniel.  —  C.  C.  P.  Crosby,  Clinton  Hall,  has  published  in  « 
neat  volume  *  Outlines  of  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Daniel.  By  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Coz,  D. 
D.,  LL.  D.'  It  is  the  first  American  edition  of  a  work  which  has  acquired  rqnitation  in 
England,  but  which  we  have  not  as  yet  found  leisure  to  peruse. 

Bulwbb's  Wobks.  — '  Paul  Clifford*  forms  the  fourth  number  of  Habpbbs'  new  and  en- 
larged edition  of  Bulwer's  novels.  Its  externals  and  typography  are  of  the  same  ex- 
cellence which  has  characterized  the  precedent  volumes  of  the  series.  We  cannot  ssjr 
as  much  for  the  engravings,  which  arc  blurred  and  indistinct. 


American  Correspondents  abroad.  —  Dr.  Ruschenbbboeb,  author  of  *  Three  years 
in  the  Pacific,*  who  sailed  eleven  months  since  from  the  United  States  in  the  sloop-of- 
war  Peacock^  (from  which  vessel,  until  recently,  no  intelligence  had  been  received,)  was 
at  Bombay  on  the  24th  of  October,  on  the  eve  of  pursuing  his  voyage.  He  has  com- 
menced a  second  work  for  the  press,  to  embrace  the  events  of  his  present  interesting 
expedition.  We  hope  soon  to  be  enabled  to  present  our  readers  with  some  of  his  promised 
sketches.  Professor  Longfbllow  has  passed  the  winter  at  Heidelberg,  on  the  Neekar. 
Indisposition,  and  domesdc  affliction  in  the  loss  of  his  amiable  and  accomplished  lady, 
at  Rotterdam,  have  prevented  his  appearance  in  our  pages  since  leaving  Ameiica. 
From  these  gentlemen,  as  well  as  from  Mr  Brooks,  and  our  correspondent  G.  W. 
Greene,  Esq.,  now  in  Italy,  we  have  good  reason  to  anticipate  valuable  as  well  as  sea- 
sonable aid.  Many  of  our  readers  will  be  gratified  to  learn,  that  we  have  the  like 
prospect  in  regard  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  who  has  but  recently  sailed  for  Europe. 
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Nor  18  the  task  of  reconciliation  theirs.  When  Copernicus  and  Gali- 
leo had  fully  established  the  true  solar  system,  it  belonged  not  to  them, 
as  astronomers,  to  show  that  their  conclusions  did  not  contradict  the  sa- 
cred record.  As  theologians,  they  might  have  attempted  it ;  but  as  men 
of  science,  they  could  not  be  required  to  do  it  So  in  re^rd  to  geology. 
If  the  conclusions  of  geologists,  when  properly  drawn,  do  in  fact  contra- 
dict the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  or  rather  a  particular  interpretation  of 
it,  the  business  of  reconciliation  belongs  not  to  them,  but  to  the  philolo- 
^st  and  the  theologian.  That  there  is  a  direct  and  pointed  contra- 
diction between  the  conclusions  of  geologists,  as  to  the  time  occupied  in 
the  creation,  that  is,  in  the  formation  and  arrangement  of  the  rocky 
strata  which  compose  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  the  popular  interpre- 
tation of  the  first  of  Genesis,  is  not  doubted  or  denied.  Here  then  is  full 
scope  for  the  philologist  and  theologian  to  prove,  either  that  the  con- 
clusions of  geologists  are  not  well  drawn,  that  the  supposed  facts  are 
unsound,  or  that  the  common  understanding  of  that  chapter  is  altogether 
erroneous.  Every  attempt  to  substantiate  the  first  two  suppositions  has 
hitherto,  and  we  predict  that  such  attempts  always  will,  prove  utter 
failures ;  and  strange  to  say,  most  of  these  men  deny,  most  vehemently, 
the  correctness  of  the  other^s  alternative.  Geologists,  therefore,  out  of 
respect  to  the  feelings  of  their  fellow  citizens,  have  attempted  to  show 
in  what  manner  this  collision  may  be  obviated,  and  the  first  of  Genesis 
and  the  conclusions  of  science  both  maintain  their  integrity. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  reference  to  the  first  chapter  of 
Grenesis,  the  community  is  to  be  divided  into  three  classes —  Christian 
geologists,  infidel  geologists,  and  philologists.  We  use  the  term  *  infi- 
del' as  relating  solely  to  the  first  of  Genesis ;  for  we  are  not  unaware 
that  many  who  claim  and  who  deserve  the  name  of  Christian,  do  not 
believe  that  this  chapter  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  sacred  canon ;  but 
on  this  point,  and  on  this  subject  they  are  infidel,  or  unbelieving.  So, 
too,  we  use  the  word  '  philologist'  to  include  that  class  of  men  whom 
Prof  Stuart  claims  to  represent*  but  not  those  many  honorable 
exceptions  we  might  mention,  to  whom  our  censures  would  be  by  no 
means  applicable. 

The  infidel  geologist,  finding  the  discrepancy  we  have  alluded  to, 
hesitates  not  to  believe  that  the  cosmogony  of  the  first  of  Grenesis  most 
give  way  to  the  evidence  of  nature ;  but  the  Christian  geologist  replies, 
'  Not  so  fast :  in  the  present  state  of  science,  it  is  premature  to  infer  any 
actual  disagreement  between  geology  and  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  narrative ;  beside,  yield  to  this  chapter  the  same  latitude  of 
construction  you  unhesitatingly  give  the  sacrcKl  record  in  other  places, 
and  there  is  room  enough  for  the  most  extravagant  demands  of  geology.' 
Various  modes  of  interpretation  have  been  suggested,  in  which  this  re- 
conciliation may  be  brought  about,  without  doing  violence,  it  is  said,  to 
the  language  of  the  narration.  Of  these,  one  assigns  a  figurative  sense 
to  the  word  day,  and  makes  it  denote  a  period  of  indefinite  extent, 
while  another  supposes  that  an  immense  interval  of  time  elapsed  be- 
tween the  creation  '  in  the  beginning,'  and  the  commencement  of  the 
first  demiurgic  day. 

These  two  opinions,  with  their  modifications,  comprehend  nearly  if 
not  quite  every  Christian  geologist — opinions,  whicn,  according  to  Dr. 
Cooper  and  Prof  Stuart,   are   equally  &lse.      The   professor   may 
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start  to  find  himself  laboring  side  by.  side  with  a  man  holding  such  re- 
ligious sentiments  {if  ariy)  as  Dr.  Cooper  is  supposed  to  maintain  ;  and 
we  confess  that  we  have  often  wondered  that  this  class  of  men  do  not 
perceive  that  none  but  the  infidel  would  be  benefited  should  the  philolo- 
gists be  able  to  establish  their  point ;  and  we  think  that  justice  to  the 
doctor,  whose  philological  notions  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
professor's,  should  have  induced  him  to  give  his  book  at  least  a  passing 
notice. 

The  professor  seems  to  be  aware  that  if  the  case,  aa  we  have  stated 
it,  be  fuuy  made  out,  the  burden  of  proof  will  devolve  upon  him,  and 
that  geologists  might  if  disposed  sit  silently  by  while  he  defended  the 
Mosaic  record  against  the  attacks  of  Dr.  Cooper  and  his  associates  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  conclusions  of  geology  on  the  other.  He  has 
therefore  attempted  to  destroy  the  certainty  of  our  conclusions,  partly  by 
diaproving  our  iacts,  and  i»rtly  by  proving  an  alibi.  This  attempt  has 
proved  to  be  a  most  decided  failure — the  causes  of  which,  and  tiie  er- 
rors into  which  it  has  led,  it  has  now  become  our  duty  to  search  out 
and  expose. 

The  first  error  we  shall  notice,  is  a  fault  in  his  '  principles  of  inter- 
pretation,' in  the  validity  of  his  '  laws  of  exegesis.'  We  sihall  not  now 
enter  into  an  examination  of  his  philology,  in  the  sense  in  which  he 
uses  the  term :  we  shall  concern  ourselves  only  with  the  correctness  of 
those  principles  he  has  adopted  to  guide  him  in  the  controversy. 

'The  question,'  says  the  professor,  *what  Moses  meant?  is  one  of 
philology.  If  you  say  that  geology  must  be  studied  as  one  of  the 
means  of  rightly  understanding  so  ancient  a  writer,  then  I  ask  simply, 
whether  this  ancient  writer's  words  were  modified  at  all,  or  in  any  way 
affected  by  the  shape  or  discoveries  of  modem  science?  To  this 
question  there  can  be  but  one  answer,  and  that  in  the  negative  If  then 
Moses  knew  nothing  of  present  geology,  and  had  no  design  to  teach  any 
thing  respecting  it,  how  can  we,  in  expounding  his  language,  bring  ge- 
ology as  It  now  is  to  bear  upon  the  interpretation  1  So  £u:  as  I  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  exegesis,  this  cannot  be  done  with  any  de- 
gree of  propriety.  If  modern  sciences  are  to  be  resorted  to,  in  order  lo 
explain  the  words  of  an  ancient  writer,  sciences  of  which  he  knew 
nothing,  and  therefore  could  teach  nothing,  then  we  do  not  interpret  the 
sense  of  an  ancient  writer  —  we  do  not  make  a  sense  out  of  his  words : 
but  (as  the  Germans  express  it,)  '  we  interpret  one  into  his  wordsJ ' 
(pp.  52,  63.)  The  plain  English  of  this  quotation,  is,  Moses  knew 
nothing  of  the  subjects  about  which  geology  is  conversant,  and  therefore 
could  teach  nothing ;  and  hence  the  conclusions  of  geologists  are  not  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  construing  his  language.  To  understand 
the  force  and  tendency  of  this  reasoning,  we  must  first  ascertain  how  fiur 
the  first  of  Grenesis  and  geology  have  any  thing  in  common.  The  de- 
nga  of  that  chapter  is  evidently  to  inform  men  of  the  fact,  order,  suc- 
cession, and  time  of  creation ;  and  theoretical  geology,  we  have  seen, 
leads  us  to  consider  the  same  subjects.  But  it  is  the  time  only  that  is  in 
dispute,  and  on  this  point  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  direct  contradic- 
tion between  the  conclusions  of  geologists  and  the  popular  interpreta- 
tion of  that  chapter — to  avoid  which.  Christian  geolo^fists  propose  to 
give  some  portion  of  the  narrative  a  latitude  of  construction — an  extent 
of  signification — beyond  what  would  naturally  have  been  assigned  to 
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the  words  before  the  discoveries  in  sciencp  had  been  made.  To  this 
Pro£  Stuart  objects,  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  interpretation, 
and  opposed  to  the  laws  of  exegesis.  To  determine  the  validity  of  this 
objection,  we  must  inquire  into  the  means  of  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  author  of  that  chapter ;  for  we  agree  most  fully  with  the  professor, 
that  sciences  of  which  an  ancient  writer  knew  nothins^,  he  could  teach 
nothing,  and  that  such  are  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  while  in- 
terpretmg  his  language. 

There  are  but  two  possible  human  modes  of  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  any  physical  fact  —  our  own  observation  and  experience,  and  the  ob* 
servation  and  experience  of  others ;  but  neither  of  these  could  have 
been  of  any  avail  in  regard  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  creation, 
inasmuch  as  that  transpired  before  man  was  called  into  existence — un- 
less, indeed,  it  was  by  a  long,  attentive,  and  careful  series  of  geological 
observations.  That  any  such  observations  had  been  made,  previous  to 
the  composition  of  this  chapter,  is  not  pretended,  but  on  the  contrary 
expressly  denied.  Moses,  therefore,  or  whoever  was  the  original  au- 
thor of  the  first  of  Genesis,  could  have  known  nothing  concerning  the 
time  or  even  the  fact  of  a  creation  from  this  source ;  and  hence,  if  he 
knew  any  thing  about  the  subject,  he  must  have  obtained  that  knowledge 
by  inspiration.  It  must  have  been  inspiration,  too,  of  the  highest  kind ; 
a  direct  and  immediate  communication  from  heaven^  of  the  know- 
ledge of  hcis  which  could  not  have  been  otherwise  known.  There  can 
be  no  middle  ground.  That  narrative  must  be  fact  or  fictum.  If  the 
former,  then  is  it  inspiration;  if  the  latter,  then  is  the  professor's 
exegesis  and  our  review  in  vain.  If  inspiration,  then  is  it  not  to  be 
considered  as  the  mere  language  of  an  inspired  writer  of  that  era,  bat 
rather  as  a  general  outline  of  the  creation,  as  related  by  the  Creator 
himself —  Moses,  like  the  writers  of  the  prophecies,  being  merely  the 
medium  of  communication ;  and  as  the  Being  who  framed  and  feshioned 
the  whole  system  of  the  universe  must  have  been  acquainted  with  all 
the  facts  in  all  the  sciences,  therefore  it  would  seem  that  not  geology 
alone,  but  also  all  the  natural  sciences  should  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation, in  construing  the  language  of  the  narrative.  This  conclusion  is 
not  affected  by  any  view  we  may  take  of  the  effect  of  inspiration.  Is  the 
author  considered  merely  as  an  amanuensis  ?  —  as  simply  writing  the 
language  dictated  to  him  ?  Then  has  his  knowledge  of  the  creation 
nothing  to  do  with  the  meaning  of  the  narrative.  Or  if  it  be  supposed 
that  the  whole  subject  was  revealed  to  the  author,  and  that  he  chose  such 
language  as  best  suited  his  taste  and  judgment,  then  was  he  complete 
master  of  all  that  geology  has  discovered,  or  ever  will  discover.  But 
on  either  supposition,  the  study  of  geology  is  necessary  to  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  history,  inasmuch  as  it  formed  a  part  of  the  infor- 
mation of  the  author. 

This  conclusion  cannot  be  avoided  by  those  who  believe  in  the  divine 
inspiration  of  the  first  of  Genesis,  but  to  those  who  deny  it  —  to  those 
who  place  that  chapter  on  a  level  with  Homer  and  Herodotus  —  with 
the  cosmogonies  of  the  Egyptians  and  Persians,  the  professor's  rules  of 
criticism  will  appear  reasonable  —  as  they  are  in  all  cases  where  inspi- 
ration is  not  concerned — and  the  results,  to  such  persons,  will  seem 
inevitable. 

We  are  unable  to  divine  the  professor's  object  in  introducing  this 
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specimen  of  German  exegesis  into  an  article  where  he  admits  the 
inspiration  of  the  narrative  to  which  he  would  apply  it,  unless  it  were 
the  fear  that  the  reader  would  forget  his  acquaintance  with  that 
princely  race  of  critics ;  hut  if  he  had  bestowed  a  second  thought  upon 
his  composition,  he  would  have  perceived  how  totally  inapplicable  are 
those  rules,  how  completely  dissimilar  are  the  two  principles  of 
interpretation  he  has  attempted  to  unite.  It  is  immaterial  for  our  pur- 
pose whether  the  narrative  in  question  be  the  work  of  Moses,  Ezra,  or 
some  other  person  —  whether  the  chapter  originally  formed  a  part  of 
the  book  of  Grenesis,  or  has  since  been  added,  or  whether  the  book  itself 
be  an  original  work,  or  a  compilation :  it  is  either  fact  or  &ble ;  {(fact, 
then  is  it  inspiration,  and  our  remarks  are  applicable  ;  if  fable^  then  is 
the  professor's  exegesis  relevant,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  it  leads 
tmavoidable. 

We  leave  out  of  consideration  such  things  as  the  professor  supposes 
may  be  spoken  of  *  opiicalltf  —  things  which  relate  only  to  the  philo- 
sophical opinions  of  that  day,  the  truth  or  falsity  of  which  are  in  no  wise 
affected  by  any  allusion  to  them  in  the  sacred  history.  These  optical 
relations  are  mere  statements  of  appearances,  requiring  no  inspiration  to 
reveal  them,  but  being  the  result  of  the  most  common  observation, 
recorded  in  the  current  language  of  the  day,  and  influenced  of  course 
by  the  circumstances  under  which  the  author  wrote,  by  the  philosophy 
and  science  of  the  age,  by  the  state  of  civilization,  and  the  progress  of 
the  arts,  and  being  more  or  less  intelligible,  as  the  allusion  is  direct  or 
incidental.  All  passages,  therefore,  which  are  to  be  understood  ais 
relating  things  in  an  optical  sense,  are  but  historical  accounts  of  the 
peculiar  notions  on  those  subjects,  prevalent  in  the  days  of  the  author, 
which  to  be  true,  as  well  as  to  be  intelligible,  must  have  been  clothed 
in  the  popular  language  of  the  day ;  and  inspiration  only  guarantees 
thtU  these  statements  are  correct,  not  that  the  opinions  themselves  are 
philosophically  true. 

But  tnis  mode  of  reasoning  is  not  applicable  to  the  first  of  Genesis, 
inasmuch  as  that  is  not  a  relation  of  appearances,  but  an  attempt  to  state 
fects  which  could  be  known  only  by  divine  inspiration,  and  hence  no 
part  of  it  can  be  understood  optically,  though  much,  and  for  aught  that 
we  know,  all  of  it  may  be  understood  figuratively ;  but  if  the  only 
legitimate  principles  of  interpretation  compel  us  to  believe,  as  is 
alleged  by  the  professor,  that  the  first  of  Genesis  teaches  a  creation  from 
nothing  within  the  space  of  six  natural  days,  and  also  that  the  firmament 
mentioned  in  the  seventh  verse  is  an  expanse,  solid  and  extended,  retaining 
the  waters  above,  i.  e.  those  which  fall  in  showers  of  rain,  and  that  the 
whole  narrative  is  a  literal  matter  of  fact  relation,  then  we  say  there  is 
not  a  man  of  sense  in  the  community,  whether  Christian  or  infidel,  but 
would  instantly  reject  the  narrative  as  preposterous  and  absurd.  But 
we  are  no  advocates  for  a  licentious  construction  of  the  sacred  history. 
We  take  it  as  we  find  it,  confident  that  there  is  nothing  on  its  pages 
which  will  contradict  the  conclusions  of  any  science,  understandmg  it 
literally  where  the  subject  seems  to  demand  it,  and  figuratively  where 
the  sense  or  the  &cts  require  it  Nor  is  this  figurative  sense  an  objec- 
tion to  its  divine  original.  The  prophecies  of  old  were  all  of  this  nature, 
many  of  which,  at  the  present  moment,  are  as  little  understood  as  when 
they  were  first  declared.    So,  much  of  the  teaching  of  our  Saviour 
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was  under  the  similitude  of  a  parable ;  without  which  it  is  said  he 
spake  not. 

Should  it  be  said  that  our  mode  of  reasoning  makes  the  first  of  Genesis 
the  final  arbiter  of  the  truth  of  the  conclusions  of  geologists,  we  answer 
no.  The  conclusions  of  natural  science,  when  properly  drawn,  are  as 
certain  as  the  facts  from  which  they  are  deduced ;  and  the  result  at 
which  we  arrive  by  our  examinations  and  observations  in  any  depart- 
ment of  nature  can  be  destroyed  only  by  proving  that  the  supposed 
facts  are  not  facts,  or  that  they  do  not  warrant  our  inferences  ;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  facts  themselves  exist  independent  of  the  first  of  Gene- 
sis, the  inferences  drawn  from  them  cannot  be  controlled  by  any 
thing  in  that  chapter. 

So,  too,  it  is  a  misconstruction  of  the  strong  confidence  in  the  agree- 
ment of  truths  discovered  by  different  means,  which  pervades  the 
geological  works  of  Prof.  Sedgwick,  and  is  to  be  found  in  this 
review,  and  which  must  always  animate  the  breast  of  every  Christian 
philosopher,  that  has  led  Prot  Stuart  to  charge  his  brother  professor 

*  with  assuming  for  himself  a  large  share  of  knowledge  and  innillibility, 
of  deciding  ex  cathedra  upon  a  subject  of  immense  magnitude  and  intri- 
cacy, with  a  categorical  air,'  (p.  54.)  and  which  has  led  him  to  infer, 

*  that  the  English  professor  has  dug  as  little  and  as  shallow  for  Hebrew 
roots*  as  he  thinks  '  the  Penns  and  the  Nolans  have  for  rocks.' 

There  is  another  point  which,  in  the  mind  of  the  professor,  *  is  some- 
what radical  in  a  business  like  our  present  one  ;'  and  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  question  :  *  Where  among  them  all,  (i.  e.  geolo- 
gists,) is  ONE  profound  critic  and  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures :  or  where 
has  there  ever  been  one  V  (p.  54.)  An  answer  to  such  a  question  is 
unnecessary.  It  contains  no  argument,  and  can  lead  to  none,  and  it 
manifests  any  thing  but  a  spirit  of  inquiry  in  the  proposer.  But  ytfi 
might  answer  this  question  as  our  countrymen  are  accustomed  to  reply, 
by  asking  another  not  less  *  radical'  in  its  operation  :  When  has  any 
man  been  found,  who  boasted  himself  of  being  a  profound  critic  and 
interpreter  of  the  Scriptures,  that  has  not  manifested  the  most  bitter 
hostility  to  every  new  discovery  in  science  ?  —  or  when  has  the  world 
been  indebted  to  a  clerical  professor  for  the  advancement  of  science  % 

But  we  leave  this  head,  and  proceed  to  point  out  a  second  source  of 
error  in  the  professor's  article,  viz.,  omitting  to  notice  works  entitled  to 
high  credit,  and  quoting  those  of  no  authority  on  the  subject  to  which 
they  relate.  He  has,  however,  undertaken  to  make  amends  in  some 
measure  for  the  defect  of  this  omission,  and  to  supply  in  some  degree 
the  lack  of  authority  on  the  part  of  his  favorite  authors,  by  bestowing 
upon  them  studied  eulogies.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  witn 
Sharon  Turner,  the  pro^ssor's  principal  —  we  had  almost  said  his  only 
geological  authority  —  a  man  whose  opinion  on  a  question  of  Saxon 
history  and  antiquities  might  be  considered  as  decisive,  but  whose 
knowledge  of  the  geological  and  relative  position  of  rocks  is  to  be 
inferred  from  his  acquaintance  with  Saxon  manuscripts  —  a  rule  of  logic 
we  are  not  able  to  comprehend.  This  man  is  characterized  by  the 
professor  as  *  an  excellent  observer  of  nature,'  (p.  79.)  •  a  veteran  m  the 
natural  sciences,  who  has  spent  his  life  in  the  animated  pursuit  of  them, 
and  near  the  close  of  it,  has  given  the  result  of  his  thoughts  and  exami- 
nations in  relation  to  the  subject  before  us.'  (p.  103.)     This  eulogy 
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contams  three  points,  viz.,  that  the  author  in  question  was  '  aa  excellent 
observer  of  nature/  who  had  '  spent  his  life  in  the  animated  pursuit  of 
of  the  natural  sciences/  and  '  near  the  close  of  his  life  has  given  us  the 
result  of  his  (own)  examinations/  The  first  of  these  is  mere  matter  of 
opinion,  to  which  we  cannot  assent.  The  other  two  are  expressly 
contradicted  by  the  author's  own  preface.  From  that,  Mr.  Stuart 
might  have  learned,  that  Turner's  study  of  ruiture  consisted  in  selecting 
such  facts  from  the  writings  of  men  of  science,  as  would  enable  him  to 
support  a  favorite  theory  of  his  own.  The  accuracy  of  the  conclusions 
he  has  thus  drawn,  may  be  judged  by  two  extracts.  While  speaking' 
of  the  moon,  he  quotes  the  well  known  experiment  of  Dr.  Howard,  of 
Baltimore,  concerning  the  heat  of  the  moon's  rays,  and  drawing  an 
inference  directly  opposed  to  the  &ct,  says,  '  that  the  rays  of  the  moon 
have  a  cold-producing  agency.'  (Sacred  History,  pp.  48,  49.*)  But 
the  strangest  opinion  we  recollect  to  have  seen  in  tnis  nineteenth  c^i- 
turVf  as  coming  from  *  a  veteran  in  science,*  is  Mr.  Turner's  notions  of 
lignt.  *  Light,'  says  he,  '  has  two  states,  active  and  latent  The  active 
state  causes  its  visible  phenomena,  and  our  sensation  of  daylight. 
When  this  subsides,  by  the  sun's  departure,  into  its  latent  state,  our  sense 
of  darkness  or  night  is  produced.  The  solar  rays  again  emerging  on 
it,  have  the  power  of  changing  its  latent  to  its  active  visibility  ;  {lb.  p. 
74.)  an  hypothesis  we  can  liken  to  nothing  but  the  cosmogony  of  the 
Phcenicians,  with  its  chaos  '  black  and  turbid  as  Erebus.' 

The  next  author  Prof  Stuart  has  undertaken  to  enthrone  in  a  chair 
of  state,  is  Marcel  des  Serres,  who  is  announced  to  the  public  with 
*  Hear  now  what  M.  de  Serres,  one  of  the  most  active  and  distinguished 
geologists  of  the  present  day  has  said  J  (p.  88.)  Afler  this  parade  and 
flourish,  who  could  expect  to  £nd  that  all  Prof  Stuart  has  obtained 
from  Serres  is  copied,  without  credit,  from  three  small  notes  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  Turner  s  pages  ?  But  such  is  the  fact,  as  the  reader  may  see 
by  comparing  Stuart,  pp.  88  and  89,  and  Turner,  p.  178.  But  as  for 
the  eulogy,  Turner  hacl  not  the  conscience  to  make  it,  and  from  the 
practice  of  Prof  Stuart  in  the  article  in  question,  we  are  obliged  to 
presume  it  was  manufactured  for  the  occasion.  Thus  much  for  the 
authority  he  has  attempted  to  confer  upon  his  &vorite  authors.  We 
will  now  add  another  error  of  a  similar  kind,  but  arising  from  a  differ- 
ent source. 

The  professor,  ignorant  or  unmindful  of  the  change  that  has  been 
wrought  in  the  minds  of  geologists  within  ten  years,  concerning  the 
extent  of  the  internal  native  heat  of  the  earth,  and  of  consequence  in 
regard  to  the  causes  now  in  operation  capable  of  producing  changes 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  quotes  the  opinion  of  Cuvier  in  1816,  to 
prove  our  ignorance  respecting  those  causes ;  the  opinion  of  De  Luc  in 
1810, to  show  that  those  which  formerly  operated  have  entirely  ceased; 
and  the  opinion  of  Daubinson,  of  the  same  epoch,  as  evidence  that  they 
are  forever  hid  from  our  knowledge.  Now  the  statement  of  Cuvier,  in 
regard  to  the  information  of  geologists,  in  1816,  is  matter  of  feet,  but  it 
is  not  so  when  applied  to  the  opinions  which  have  prevailed  since  the 

• 

«  It  is  not  long  since  Mr.  Burritt,  of  Connecticut,  in  his  Giographv  of  the  HmivmUt 
made  himself  somewhat  ridiculous  by  quoting  this  mistake  second  nand  fiom  Tmniar, 
and  forgetting  to  give  credit  to  the  author  of  the  blunder  ! 
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pablication  of  JIf .  h.  Cordiei^s  Essay  on  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of 
the  earth,  supported  as  his  opinion  is  by  a  vast  variety  of  coincidences,  all 
tending  to  the  same  result,  and  which  have  made  out  and  proved  a  case 
as  completely  and  as  fully  as  circumstantial  evidence  ever  can.  So  in 
the  time  of  De  Luc,  when  the  interior  of  the  earth  was  supposed  to  be  a 
nucleus  of  solid  granite,  well  might  he  suppose  that  the  causes  which 
had  elevated  the  *  cloud  capt  summits'  of  the  Alps  and  Andes  from  the 
bottom  of  the  deep  ocean  had  ceased  to  operate;  out  had  he  known  that 
instead  of  this  granitic  mass  within,  the  earth  was  but  as  a  bomb-shell, 
and  that  a  mighty  sea  of  molten  lava  rolled  beneath  his  feet,  he  would 
have  seen  in  this  vast  internal  fire  a  cause  sufficient  to  produce  all  the 
changes  that  the  most  dreamy  philosopher  had  ever  imagined.  But 
the  opinion  of  Daubinson,  as  Quoted  by  Stuart,  is  rash,  unscientific  and, 
unphilosophical ;  an  attempt,  like  others  we  might  mention,  to  decide 
without  evidence.  This  kind  of  proof  is  just  as  pertinent  as  would  be 
the  opinion  of  an  astronomer  who  wrote  before  the  days  of  Copernicus 
and  Galileo,  on  a  question  relating  to  the  true  solar  system,  and  not  a 
whit  more  so. 

By  a  similar  disregard  of  the  opinions  of  men  on  points  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind,  he  claims  to  have  shown  that  the  con- 
clusions of  geologists  '  are  unharmonious,  conjectural,  and  opposite.' 
(p.  86.)  But  what  would  be  the  surprise  of  the  reader,  should  he  turn 
to  the  works  of  those  men  whose  conclusions  are  represented  as  beinc^ 
so  contradictor r/,  and  there  find,  as  he  surely  would,  that  the  principiu 
difference  relates  to  the  question  of  a  sudden  or  gradual  elevation  of  the 
land  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  that  this  question,  as  yet,  is  hypo- 
thetical ;  that  every  alleged  point  of  contradiction  had  reference,  not  to 
the  nature  of  the  facts,  nor  yet  to  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
them,  but  to  some  hypothesis  not  yet  well  understood.  To  represent 
Mr.  Lyell,  therefore,  as  Prof  Stuart  has  done,  as  sweeping  the  board 
of  the  Cuviers,  the  Bucklands,  and  the  McCullochs,  is  a  gross  perver- 
sion of  the  facts  —  a  misrepresentation  which  could  not  have  been  acci- 
dental. But  the  professors  excuse  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  all  he 
knows  of  Mr.  Lyell,  or  his  principles,  is  obtained  second-hand  from  a 
Review —  an  excuse  which  in  our  oninion  aggravates  the  crime.  In  the 
same  manner  he  is  led  to  charge  Mr.  Lyell  with  teaching  the  eternity 
of  matter,  a  doctrine  he  most  expressly  repudiates.  But  his  quotations 
are  all  second  hand,  an  ofience  against  propriety  that  ought  to  work 
the  forfeiture  of  his  chair. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  professor  has  neglected  to  notice  many  works 
on  this  subject  entitled  to  high  credit.  Of  these,  the  work  by  Prof 
Silliman,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  an  exam- 
ple. That  he  should  have  omitted  to  mention  the  work  of  Dr.  Cooper, 
a  work  so  much  opposed  to  his  favorite  notions,  and  one,  too,  emanating 
so  &r  from  the  professor's  home,  we  did  not  much  wonder ;  but  that  he 
should  have  entirely  paj»ed  by  so  able  a  work  of  so  able  a  professor  as 
Silliman  —  a  work  which  contains  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  subject,  the  nature  of  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  to  be  judged,  the 
mode  of  its  application  to  the  question  under  consideration,  with  a  brief 
but  satis&ctory  statement  of  the  evidence  itself^  and  withal,  written  in 
that  pleasing  style,  and  imbued  with  that  gentlemanly  and  Christian 
spirit,  so  characteristic  of  the  author  —  is  passing  strange.     What  little 
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claim  the  professor  can  hereafter  have  to  fairness,  we  will  not  preteod  to 
judge. 

A  third  source  of  error  in  the  professor's  article  seems  to  have  been, 
inattentive  reading,  careless  copying,  and  bad  quoting  of  the  authors  lie 
consulted. 

We  have  already  given  the  reader  an  account  of  the  very  singular 
hypothesis  of  Turner  concerning  light,  which  Stuart,  through  ignorance 
of  the  science,  or  in  the  haste  of  his  composition,  has  attributed  to  Dr^ 
Hook,  Huygens,  Dr.  Young,  and  other  eminent  philosophers.  We 
can  hardly  conceive  of  a  negligence  so  gross,  as  to  lead  a  reader,  or 
writer  to  confound  the  absurd  notions  of  Turner  with  the  '  elegant, 
simple,  and  comprehensive  theory  of  Dr.  Young,*  concerning  the  inter- 
ference of  the  rays  of  light,  or  the  beautiful  and  happy  theory  of  FresneU 
framed  to  account  for  polarization  and  double  refraction,  or  which 
should  cause  the  writer  to  put  the  doctrines  of  the  former  into  the 
mouths  of  the  latter.  It  is  to  put  the  efiect  for  the  cause  -—  to  mistake 
a  medium  of  communication  for  the  sensation  caused  by  the  undulationa 
of  that  medium.  We  have  placed  in  parallel  columns  Prof  Stuart's 
statement  of  the  theory  of  Dr.  Young,  and  others,  and  an  account  of 
the  same,  abridged  from  a  work  on  the  subject,  by  the  present  Dr. 
Herschell,  that  the  reader  may  judge  between  them : 

STVAKT. 


*  Bbpoab  the  time  of  Newton,  the  famous 
Descartes  suggested  that  light  might  be  a 
9iU>tU  Jtuid  amused  throuffn  the  universe, 
which  was  acted  upon  anarendered  palpa- 
ble by  the  presence  of  the  sun  while  above 
the  horizon,  rather  than  flowing  from  that 
body.'  —  p.  66. 


HE&SCRSLt. 

*  This  theorv  supposes,  that  an  excoB 
sively  rare,  suotle,  and  elastic  medium  or 
ether^  fills  all  space,  and  pervades  all  ma-^ 
terial  bodies,  occupying  the  intervals  be- 
tween their  molecules ;  that  this  ether  » 
capable  of  being  set  in  motion  by  the  agi- 
tation of  the  particles  of  ponderable  mat* 
ter  ;  that  when  the  regular  vibratory  mo- 
tions of  the  proper  kind  reach  theey& 
they  a^tate  the  nerves  of  the  retina,  mi 
cause m  us  the aensation  qf  light* 

According  to  Stuart,  these  men  believed  light  to  be  a  substance^  but 
according  to  Herschell,  they  considered  it  as  a  mere  sensation.  But 
we  must  continue  our  quotation  from  the  professor,  placing  by  the  side 
of  it  a  parallel  quotation  from  the  professor's  book  of  books^  the  sacred 
history  of  Sharon  Turner. 


STDAKT. 

*  In  Newton's  life  time.  Dr.  Hooke  and 
Huygens  urged  the  theory  of  Descartes. 
EulCT  again  revived  it.  1>t.  Toung  adopted 
it  with  very  scientific  illustrations ;  and 
since  his  time  Du  Fresnel,  A.  L.  Canchy, 
M.  Pouilletj  Sharon  Turner,  and  many 
others,  with  some  slirht  modifications, 
have  adopted  and  defended  it' 

pp.  66,  66. 


tVRKSa. 

'  Db.  Hooke  and  Huygens,  in  Newton's 
life  time,  urged  the  undulcUory  theory, 
which  Descartes  had  firet  su^Kested. — 
Newton  answered  them.  But  ^ler  and 
othera  revived  it  New  obaervationB  u^ 
duced  Dr.  Young  to  adopt  it  with  very 
scientific  illustrations.  Since  hd  wrot^ 
Du  Fresnel,  A.  L.  Cauchy,  and  M.  Pouillet 
have  enforced  it'  pp.  78,  74. 


This  last  quotation  from  Stuart  forms  a  sentence,  which  appears  in  the 
professor's  article  to  be  orifi;inal — but  its  striking  similanty  with  that 
from  Turner  looks  much  Hkc  plagiarism. 

The  professor's  object  in  introducing  these  passages,  was,  as  he  tells 
us  in  tne  sentence  immediately  preceding  the  last  but  one  we  quoted 
from  him,  to  explain  to  those  *  unacquainted  with  the  present  state  of 
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science  in  regard  to  light,'  how  that  element  might  have  existed  before 
the  creation  of  the  sun,  and  having  endorsed  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Yomig; 
that  is,  the  theory  of  undulations,  he  proceeds  to  talk  of  *  latent  light,* 
an  idea  precisely  in  character  and  keeping  with  the  supposition  of 
latent  music  in  a  fiddle. 

Another  mistake,  not  less  fatal  to  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the 
author,  is  made  in  quoting  from  Turner.  This  author  in  sp^ikinff  of 
geology,  says  *  surprising  discoveries  have  been  made  withm  the  last 
fifty  years ;  and  that  science  which  was  in  its  babyhood  in  my  youth, 
(i.  e.  fifly  years  ago,)  is  now  fast  advancing  to  a  vigorous  maturity  y  (pp. 
28, 29.)  whereas  Stuart  makes  him  say,  that  the  same  science  *  is  yet 
in  its  babyhood.^     (p.  79.) 

But  of  all  the  faults  and  errors  which  we  have  enumerated,  those 
which  occur  on  p.  89,  cap  the  climax.  Alluding  to  the  universally 
conceded  fact  that  all  mankind  are  varieties  of  the  same  species,  he  in- 
quires,  whether  *the  difierence  between  the  fossil  races  (of  plants  and 
animals)  and  our  present  ones,  is  greater  or  more  striking,  in  most 
cases,  than  those  between  the  different  portions  of  the  human  fiimily?* 
and  immediately  adds,  that  *  size  is  the  most  important  particular  of 
discrepance ;  and  this  the  antideluvian  climate  ana  air  will  account  for 
in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely.*  Afler  this,  it  will  not  excite  our 
surprise,  should  the  professor  adopt  the  opinion  of  Monboddo,  that  man 
was  originally  an  oyster.  Indeed,  if  his  assertion  is  true  *  that  there  is 
no  end  of  the  species  that  any  one  plant  will  make,  by  the  aid  of  climate, 
soil,  air,  cultivation,  etc.,'  we  see  no  reason  why  the  elephant  may  not 
have  been  at  first  a  mouse,  and  man  of  vegetable  origin.  It  is  true  that 
history  makes  no  mention  of  any  such  transformations,  and  all  experi- 
ence would  lead  us  to  believe  with  the  professor's  fiivorite  author,  *  that 
every  plant  is  the  product  of  a  specific  organization,  and  only  of  that,  and 
never  changes  into  any  other,'  p.  185 ;  but  then  there  is  no  estimating  the 
effects  of  the  professor's  *  antediluvian  climate,'  *  where  tall  oaks,  from 
clover  seeds  might  grow,'  and  where  the  oyster  might  have  changed  to 
a  frog,  from  frog  to  monkey,  and  from  monkey  up  to  man. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  We  specially  assign,  nsB,  fourth 
cause  of  error  in  the  professor's  article,  ignorance  of  the  subject  matter 
about  which  he  has  attempted  to  write.  The  proof  of  this  point  may 
be  found  on  almost  every  page  of  the  preceding  review ;  but  we  have 
still  a  higher  kind  of  evidence,  the  confession  of  the  party  himself.  Prof 
Sedgwick  had  charged  the  Penns,  the  Buggs,  the  Nolans,  and  the 
Formans  —  men  who  have  written  on  the  same  subject,  and  on  the  same 
side  with  Stuart  —  of  dogmatizing  on  matters  they  did  not  understand  — 
of  pretending  to  teach  mankind  on  points  where  they  themselves  are 
un instructed :  but  Stuart  says,  *  I  have  not  read  their  works,  and  if  I 
had,  I  should  not  feel  myself  qualified  to  judge  of  their  geological  of- 
fences.' (p.  54)  And  again.  *  I  am  no  geologist;  and  it  would  be 
folly  and  arrogance  for  me  to  enter  into  competition,  on  the  scientifical 
ground  or  practical  part  of  this  branch  of  philosophy,  with  those  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  it.'     (p.  83.^ 

This  surely  is  candor ;  but  it  would  seem  that  such  a  confession,  if 
honestly  made,  should  not  have  been  coupled  in  the  same  paragraph 
with  a  denunciation  of  the  geological  mode  of  reasoning  —  a  confes- 
sion which  would  have  altogether  deterred  any  man  but  our  author 
from  writing  at  all.     But  be  that  as  it  may,  he  hesitates  not  to  '  doubt 
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the  legitimacy  of  the  reasoning  employed  by  most  geologists,'  (p.  83,) 
nor  to  declare  that '  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  all  is  yet  conjecture  ana 
uncertainty  among  the  geologists,  as  to  the  length  of  time  since  the 
earth  was  created/  (p.  63,)  forgetting  that  periods  of  forty-ei^ht  hours 
would  be  as  destructive  of  his  theory  as  would  those  of  forty-eijg^ht  mil- 
lions of  years.  He  affirms,  too,  that  *  the  alleged  facts  are  altogether 
erroneous,'  (p.  d8,) — compares  the  conclusions  of  s^eologists  with  the 
inferences  at  one  time  drawn  from  the  zodiac  of  Denderu,  but  which  are 
now  to  be  ranked  with  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  the  ikbles  of  j^sop, 
(pp.  82,  83,) — believes  that  much  which  is  supposed  to  be  *  fossil  re- 
mains' is  mere  *  illusion'  —  resemblances,  such  as  might  be  found 
amonfi^  the  '  stalactics  of  an  extensive  cove,'  (p.  94.)  —  and  all  this  from 
one  who  is  *  no  geologist,'  and  has  *no  design  of  attacking  them.' 

But  we  must  bid  the  professor  adieu  for  the  present;  and  whilo 
we  most  heartily  compliment  him  on  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  re- 
search, on  the  industry  and  perseverance  witb  which  he  pursues  his 
avocations,  and  wish  him  *  Grod  speed'  in  his  ^oideavors  to  mtroduce  to 
the  acquaintance  of  his  countrymen  the  learning  and  literature  of  other 
nations,  we  trust  that  the  foregoing  lesson  will  be,  as  it  is  intended,  a 
caution  to  him  and  to  others  not  to  write  on  subjects  they  do  not  un- 
derstand, and  when  they  have  written  on  those  with  which  they  are 
familiar,  not  to  spread  their  thoughts  before  the  public  until  they  have 
received  a  thorough  revision. 


THE    STREAMS. 

Thb  streams !  —  how  pure,  how  beautiful, 

How  holy  do  they  seem, 
When  sombre  twilk'ht'fl  shadow  cool 

Subdues  their  eoklen  gleam. 
Where,  in  the  wmow-curtained  pool, 

The  wave-tired  waters  dream! 

Where  by  the  alder-circled  cove 

And  round  the  reed  v  isle. 
The  peering  wild-fowi  softly  move 

In  manv  a  shadowy  fil& 
And  swallows  dimple  as  they  rove 

The  silent  lapse  the  while. 

River !  where  once  in  thoughUess  mood 

I  cast  the  whistling  line, 
Above  thy  Uquid  solitude 

No  more  mv  paddles  shine ; 
Mv  oar  is  in  tne  world's  fierce  flood, 

More  dangerous  than  thine. 

But  thoiu4i  life's  flowers  their  leaves  unclose 

Beneath  its  vernal  beams, 
Yet  memory  fi'om  its  whelming  snows 

A  blossom  oft  redeems, 
And  wafts  the  scent  of  spring's  first  rose 

Athwart  our  winter  dreams  2 

And  thus,  although  youth's  locks  of  gold 

Are  turning  silver-gray. 
Visions  of  boyhood's  pastimes  bold 

Around  me  seem  to  playi 
And,  by  the  streams  I  loved  of  old, 

My  Botil  makes  holiday. 
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THE  SEMINOLES. 

A  DBWLTOaY   SKBTCH  OF  THB    CHAAACTSa  OT  TBB  flCMlNOLB  CBUK  INOUNS  QW  rU»RIDA. 


•  Y     AM    AMBBICAN    *OBSOM.* 


The  Seminole  tribe  of  Indians  having  of  late  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, information  tending  to  throw  light  upon  their  domestic  character 
must  be  to  some  degreeinteresting.  The  writer  having,  by  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance, and  perhaps  from  possessing  a  little  of  the  wild-man-oikbe- 
woods  in  his  own  half-barbarous  nature,  obtained  their  confidence  a  few 
years  ago,  is  enabled  to  state  something  of  *  the  domestic  manners  of  the 
SeminoTes,'  from  personal  observation. 

The  name  of  the  Indians  we  are  about  to  notice,  is  pronounced  as  if 
spelled  Sem-i-no-ly,  in  four  syllables,  and  means,  literally,  runaways ; 
and  some  have  inferred  from  this  that  they  are  a  horde  of  vaffabonds ; 
but  such  is  not  the  &ct.  They  use  this  word  because  they  have  no 
other  to  express  what  corresponds  with  emigrant,  in  our  richer  lan- 
guage. 

Florida  itself  has  been  as  much  too  highly  praised,  as  these  Indians 
have  been  underrated,  on  account  of  its  name.  It  is  generally  thought 
to  have  received  its  appellation  from  a  flowery  appearance  which  some 
writers  have  thought  it  presented  to  the  deligmed  eyes  of  its  first  disco- 
verers ;  but  in  truth,  its  first  appearance  is  that  of  a  sandy  desert.  It 
received  its  name  from  that  of  the  Catholic  holy-day  —  Flaridum  Pas- 
calis —  on  which  it  was  first  discovered. 

A  knowledge  of  the  country  in  which  these  Indians  reside  is  to  some 
extent  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  their  dispositions.  Were  it  an 
extensive,  fertile  territory,  it  would  be  less  excusable  in  them  to  kill  a 
beast  belonging  to  their  white  neighbors ;  but  they  are  confined  to  nar- 
row limits,  in  a  barren  country;  and  necessity  often  drives  them  to 
extremes.  The  deer  have  become  scarce,  and  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
of  a  conquered  people,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  that  they  should  starve 
when  they  can  find  food  in  their  ancient  dominion. 

It  is  the  killing  of  the  cattle  of  the  '  crackers^  —  as  the  southern  back- 
woodsmen are  called  —  that  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  disputes. 
The  Indians  complain  that  not  a  beast  of  all  the  herds  which  wander 
over  the  pine  barrens  can  die,  or  be  killed  by  tigers  or  wolves,  that  the 
Indian  must  not  bear  the  blame  and  injury^  of  retaliation ;  and  from 
what  we  know  of  the  ancient  animosity  existmg  between  them  and  the 
whites,  we  are  compelled  to  state,  that  much  unmerited  abuse  is  heaped 
upon  them.  In  great  straits,  probably,  they  do  kill  cattle;  but  tnis 
should  not  stain  their  character.  Let  us  suppose  ourselves  in  their  cir- 
cumstances—  conquered  and  watched  by  a  foreign  stafiding  army — 
(for  there  have  been  garrisons  of  United  States'  troops  constantly 
watching  them  ever  since  they  were  subdued)  —  and  let  our  wires  ana 
children  be  in  want,  and  then  let  us  say  what  is  honest  and  what  dishon- 
est. If  we  could  at  one  blow  destroy  our  conquerors,  we  also  should  be 
the  savages  to  do  it,  and  glory  in  the  act 

When  they  are  trusted  with  any  article,  they  invariably  return  it 
honorably.  The  Indian  has  no  newspaper  in  which  to  repel  fidsehoods 
or  injustice.     The  truth  in  relation  to  them,  therefore,  has  not  bem 
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heard.  The  little  property  some  of  them  have  retained,  has  been  looked 
upon  with  longing^  eyes  by  unprincipled  men ;  and  it  is  quite  possible 
for  a  very  few  to  innict  wounos  too  wide  for  a  great  many  to  heaL 
We  have  b^en  told  by  some,  that  they  desired  nothing  more  than  that 
the  Indians  should  rise,  for  then  there  would  be  large  bodies  oi  troops 
stationed  there,  who  would  afibrd  an  excellent  market  for  their  produce, 
and  Government  would  pay  for  all  the  dwellings  that  the  Indians  might 
destroy. 

But  let  us  be  understood :  such  is  not  universally  the  feeling  of  the 
whites.  The  inhabitants  of  Florida  are  as  honest  as  any  other  white 
men.  Whether  the  whites  are  generally  as  good  as  the  *  reds,'  is  ano- 
ther question.  If  inquirers  have  not  all  read  the  character  Columbus 
^ve  of  the  Indians  to  his  sovereigns,  just  after  the  discovery,  it  is  time 
they  had  -^  for  his  is  the  most  correct  of  any  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is 
true,  there  are  variations  in  the  leading  traits  of  the  various  tribes. 
The  Carihs  of  the  West  Indies,  for  instance,  have  been  uniformly 
represented  as  extremely  cruel ;  hut  not  so  the  others,  excepting  by  the 
interested  and  misinformed,  or  those  who  could  not  penetrate  bqrond 
the  surface  of  their  minds. 

As  above  hinted,  an  accident,  and  perhaps  a  romantic  feeling  such  as 
many  youth  possess,  made  us  more  mmiliar  in  a  short  time  than  many 
could  become  in  all  their  lives.  They  opened  their  whole  souls  to  us, 
■and  told  us  many  things  which  they  would  not  have  intrusted  to  any 
one  in  whom  they  had  not  implicit  confidence. 

It  is  generally  thought,  that  the  Indian  has  no  feelings  in  common 
with  the  white  man;  but  we  apprehend  that  the  difference  consistB 
chiefiy  in  this :  the  Indian  has  greater  passions,  and  is  more-  imder 
the  influence  of  his  feelings,  while  the  white  man  has  weaker  passions, 
and  they  are  more  mixed.  A  white  man  rarely  loves  or  hates  with  his 
whole  heart.  The  Indian,  on  the  contrary,  gives  his  heart  full  play. 
Nothing  is  too  good  for  his  friends,  or  too  ^d  for  his  enemies.  It  is 
delightful  to  correspond  with  such  people.  'All  or  nothing,'  is  our 
motto.  Rather  give  us  no  appearance  of  a  friend,  than  one  who  be- 
comes like  a  pile  of  scorched  leaves  in  the  forest,  a  mass  of  dust,  when  we 
seek  but  for  a  moment  to  repose  upon  it. 

The  mutual  understanding,  by  the  language  of  the  eye,  surprised  us 
not  a  little.  With  the  young  Indians  of  our  own  age,  there  seemed  to 
be  as  perfect  an  understanding  and  community  of  feeling  as  if  we  had 
always  been  on  terms  of  intimacy ;  and  they  clasped  us  around  the 
waist,  and  hung  upon  our  neck,  like  younger  brothers  around  one  from 
whom  they  had  long  been  parted. 

Their  voices  are  as  sofi  as  girls*  in  friendship ;  and  in  conversation, 
it  is  more  musical  than  the  Italian.  We  have  heard  chanting  with 
which  we  might  compare  it  —  but  it  cannot  well  be  described.  Their 
war-whoop,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  frigktfid^ 
to  one  not  accustomed  to  it.  They  give  two  or  three  loud,  shrill  yelps, 
and  then  flutter  their  tongues  as  if  they  were  literally  as  malicious  men 
have  described  certain  angels,  with  tongues  *  loose  at  both  ends.' 
We  hear  much  of  the  gravity  of  the  Indian  character ;  but  this  only  ex- 
ists upon  the  surface,  and  when  they  are  with  strangers,  before  wiiom 
they  wish  to  support  their  dignity  —  for  truly  they  are  the  proudest 
people  under   heaven.     But  when  they  may  indulge  their  risible 
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propensities,  no  trifle  is  too  small  to  convulse  them  with  laughter.  We 
were  one  day  sailing  with  a  couple  of  them  in  a  sail-boat,  built  after  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  usually  constructed  here  at  the  North,  to 
steer  with  a  rudder  and  tiller ;  and  every  time  we  turned  in  tacking,  they 
burst  out  into  the  most  ungovernable  mirth,  until  at  length,  finding 
nothing  to  cause  their  sport,  we  asked  them  the  reason,  when  they  said, 
we  *  steered  our  horse  by  the  tail,  instead  of  the  head.*  Such  ludicrous 
conceits  are  constantly  arising  in  their  minds ;  and  with  some  of  them 
we  soon  became  so  accustomed  to  jest,  that  they  never  met  us  but  with  a 
broad  smile  upon  their  countenances.  To  us  the  predominant  traits  of 
the  Indian  character  appeared  to  be,  a  love  of  sport,  or  extreme  pride. 
Had  they  possessed  more  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  one  suiting  our 
fastidious  taste  for  a  help-meet,  possibly  we  should  never  have  sought 
the  white  race  again,  with  its  frequent  meannesses  of  competition,  and 
often  utter  heartlessness.  But  their  women  are  not  handsome,  nor  have 
they  any  poetry  or  literature  to  raise  their  thoughts  and  feelings  above 
the  sad  realities  of  life. 

We  can  find  but  little  among  white  men  save  great  fish  striving 
with  might  and  main  to  chase  down  smaller  or  weaker  fry,  to  de- 
vour them.  Nothing,  scarcely,  is  presented  in  its  true  light.  Great 
things  are  made  to  appear  small,  or  left  entirely  unnoticed,  and  little 
things  are  made  to  appear  great.  Even  the  noble-hearted  Indian 
becomes  like  a  dirty,  caged  animal  of  the  menagerie,  and  loses  all  his 
native  gloss,  by  mixing  with  white  men.  The  very  life-blood  of  the 
heart  becomes  a  matter  of  calculation.  The  rich  make  themselves 
richer  by  any  system  of  well-covered  fraud  they  can  devise,  and  render 
the  poor  as  much  poorer  as  they  can  ;  and  when  at  length  they  force 
them,  through  misery,  to  declare  there  is  no  God  in  Heaven  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  poor  laborer  on  earth,  and  the  oppressed  arise  in  their  mis^ht, 
the  oppressor  cries  :  *  Behold  the  firuits  of  infidelity  V  This  is  white 
man's  justice.  We  repeat  it,  this  is  the  white  man's  justice,  for  which 
we  profess  but  small  afiection  —  and  truth  to  say,  we  love  not  the 
Indian's  very  much,  either.  He  maltreats  his  fiivorite  dog,  a  cardinal 
and  inexcusable  ofience ;  and  when  one  of  his  own  color  chances  to 
acquire  a  greater  influence,  by  reason  of  superior  eloquence  or  genius, 
he  is  calmly  sentenced  to  be  shot.  This,  however,  is  better  than  the 
fate  of  many  eminent  geniuses  among  white  men.  They  are  but  too 
often  praisedf  only  when  it  cannot  be  avoided ;  while  their  imavoidable 
strufffi^les  not  unfrequently  take  from  them  all  the  pleasures  of  existence : 
a  cold  memorial,  when  the  spirit  has  departed,  bemg  their  untimely  ana 
only  reward. 


SPRING. 

BsHOLD,  blest  change  I  the  buried  flowen  revire^ 
And  all  the  glad  creation  seeniB  to  live ; 
Refreshing  ^es  thdr  balmy  framnce  shed, 
And  waking  Nature  rises  from  the  dead : 
The  thickening  groves  their  waving  f^nen  resume  • 
Fresh-opening  blossoais  breathe  a  nch  perfiidie: 
While  kmdly  showers  their  vital  power  diffbwi 
And  teeming  earth  imbibes  the  copious  dews. 
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o'er  the  monimff  air  there  broke 
knim  camum'tleiigthened  roar; 
flien  q»rB  to  anewennf  turret  spoke^ 
And  faiuhed  duebec  m  terror  woke,         x. 
To  gird  her  for  the  coming  war. 

Blaied  then  her  beacon  lighta  on  high, 

To  warn  Momcaknhiafoe  was  nkh} 

Dashed  throa|h  her  streets,  with  ughtning  fpeddf 

The  herald onhis foaminff  steed s 

And  'neath  the  bugle's  edioing  blast 

From  camp  and  court  from  hearth  and  hall. 
Came  plumra  warriors  neroe  and  ftst. 

Responsive  to  its  ralljring  caU. 

Noon  came  not  ere  those  armies  met, 

Where  armies  ne'er  before  had  stood  — 
On  plains  which,  unensangoined  yet. 

Should  know  too  soon  the  hue  of  olood ; 
Whose  sleeping  edioes  soon  should  swell 

With  sounds  unechoed  there  before^ 
And  bear  o'er  many  a  distant  dell 
The  victor's  shout  the  Tanquished's  knell, 
And  all  the  variea  tones  that  tdl 

The  presence  of  the  demon  War« 

'  Nature  sleeps  quiet  on  the  reree 

Of  great  convulsions'  —  and't is  said 
A  deam-like  silence  is  the  dirse 

That  wails  the  coming  earuquake's  dead. 
Such  was  the  pause  on  Abraham's  height. 
While  in  their  dread  array  of  might, 

They  wait  the  signal  to  advance; 
Then  rang  the  danon  wild  and  high, 
And  <WoUfe  and  England!'  rent  the  skyi 

And  *  Count  Montcalm  for  France  f 

As  when  by  counter-currents  driven, 

Fierce  storm-clouds  meet  athwart  the  heaveUf 

And  mingle  into  one ; 
While  frequent  flashes  g^d  the  air. 
And  the  loud  thunder  rolls  aftr, 

So  was  that  fight  begun. 

Blaze  followed  blaze,  roar  answered  roar. 
And  from  St.  Lawrence'  farthest  shore 

Responsive  echoes  nma ; 
Bounded  the  frighted  wild-aeer  by, 
And  from  his  ejrry  lone  end  high 

The  startled  eagle  sprung. 

Nor  least  amid  the  varied  tones 

Of  charging  shouts  and  dying  groans, 

The  savaffe  war-whoop  rose  : 
While  gliding  forms  like  sprites  were  seeiii 
With  painted  fiice  and  eaithless  mien, 

Aliiigling  with  England's  foes. 

And  who  is  he^  the  youth  whose  plume 

Waves  foremost  in  the  rsnks  of  death? 
Whose  sword  is  shunned  as  surer  doom 

Than  waits  upon  the  Upas'  breath  1 
From  rank  to  rank,  from  post  to  post. 

Through  Enfflsna's  Unes  his  steed  is  wpaifdf 
And  where  the  battle  rages  most. 

Above  its  din  his  voice  is  heard. 

'Tis  WoUe— nor  scathless  has  he  passed 
Amid  the  death-winged  balls  that  fly 

Like  hail  before  the  summer  blast : 
Alas !  not  all  ooold  pass  him  by. 
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Wounded  and  worn,  he  still  commands — 
Still  urges  on  his  wav'riug  bands, 
And.ahouts  through  their  thinnM  ranks  the  cry, 
*  Qytrgt  noyDjor  Death  or  Victory  P 

Thev  charged  — but  though  with  fearful  shock, 

'Twas  firmly  met  as  fiercely  given ; 
So  meets  the  irowning  ocean  rock 

The  riving  thunderrolt  of  Heaven. 
They  char^  —  but  when  the  wheeling  clouds 

Reveal  that  fearfiil  field  again, 
The  eye  that  seeks  amid  those  ^rowds 

For  valiant  Wolfe,  must  seek  m  vain. 

The  centre  of  an  anxious  group. 

Supported  by  his  aids  apart, 
Now  gradually  his  tired  powers  droop,  ' 

And  steals  the  life-blood  from  his  heart. 
Still  doth  he  watch  with  dauntless  eye 

The  wav'ring  fortunes  of  the  field, 
Anxious  in  death  to  bear  the  cry 

Which  tells  him  that  the  foemen  yield. 

That  cry  was  heard  —  again  —  again 
It  thundered  o'er  the  battle-plain  : 

*  For  Wolfe  and  England !'  rang  the  cry, 
While  faithful  echo  answered  stilly 
From  rock  to  rock,  from  hill  to  hill ; 

So  wildly  rose  those  shouts  and  high, 
It  seemed  the  very  vault  of  Heaven 
Had  been  by  acclaiming  voices  riven. 

New  life  a  moment  filled  his  frame, 
And  haply  o'er  his  spirit  came 
Some  sunny  visions  of  his  fame, 

Grilding  the  clouds  of  death ; 
His  eye  unearthly  lanffuage  spoke, 
One  smile  on  his  pale  Tips  awoke, 

And  with  his  failing  breath. 
In  whispered  accents,  he  repued 
To  those  victorious  shouts  —  and  died !  P.  H.  W. 


A    DIALOGUE    ON    SYMPATHIES. 

ScEPTicus.  Why  so  thoughtful,  my  friend  ?  Are  you  foiming 
some  new  theory,  or  as  is  too  often  your  wont,  endeavoring  to  explain 
some; of  the  absurdities  of  the  old  schools? 

Theoreticus.  Neither.  I  have  just  laid  down  Southey's  Memoirs 
of  Wesley,  and  was  attempting  to  fathom  his  idea  of  the  cause  of  the 
strange  actions  and  sensations  of  the  Methodists,  when  under  the  *  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit/  You  remember  he  pronounces  it  to  be  a  physical 
disease,  and  imparted  involuntarily  from  one  individual  to  anotner. 

ScEPT.  Yes,  I  recollect  well  an  instance  he  gives  of  this  disease  in 
the  case  of  two  persons  *  who  were  seized  with  strong  pain,  and  con- 
strained to  roar  for  the  disquietness  of  their  hearts,'  but  who  shortly  afier 
burst  forth  in  a  song  of  praise;  apparently  no  difficult  matter  for  those 
possessed  of  strong  lungs,  and  capable  of  deception  in  so  serious  a  subject 

Theo.  There  is  no  question  but  that  many  affect  these  extravagan- 
cies, for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention ;  but  the  story  of  the  satirizing 
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Qnaker  should  make  us  hesiitate  before  deciding  every  cese  to  be  ivMi- 
ture.  He  was  present  at  a  meeting, "  inYeiffhed  against  wbat  he  caUed 
the  dissimulation  of  these  creatures,  cau^  the  i^onta^us  emotian 
himselC  and  even  while  he  was  biting  his  lips  silttiiiMiiig  his  brows, 
droppea  down  as  if  he  had  been  struck  by  lightn]n|^  I  was  present  at 
one  of  their  forest-meetings  but  lately,  and  was  per&tly  cimvinced  that 
fraud  is  not  the  only  ex^anation. 

ScsPT.  You  caught  the  contagion,  I  suppossb  and  are  about  to 
silence  me  by  your  own  experience  ?     . 

Theo.  No,  though  haa  I  been  alSected,  it  would  have  been  hardly 
more  than  natural,  mere  was  so  much  to  excite  even  apathy  to  enthu- 
siasm. It  was  a  most  striking  and  fit  scene  for  arousing  the  imagina* 
tion,  and  awakening  the  most  solemn  feelings.  I  woncbr  not  at  their 
fondiness  for  these  assemblies.  Figure  to  yourself  a  dense  forest  ^  tall 
noble  pines,  lighted  with  fires  and  torches,  a  series  of  tents  circularly 
arranged,  and  forming  an  area  filled  with  a  mass  of  human  beings 
gathered  to  the  worship  of  their  God.  The  fitful  light  flashes  irregu- 
larly over  a  multitude  of  anxious  countenances,  already  trembling  with 
the  irritability  of  expected  excitement,  and  shows  the  dark  foliage  of 
the  trees  struggling  into  sight  in  the  distance,  while  beyond  lies  the 
blackness  of  night.  The  voice  of  prayer,  the  solemn  sonff  of  praise, 
the  consciousness  that  they  are  worshipping  their  Maker  in  nis  gmndest 
temple,  draw  near  their  hearts  to  a  sympathy  with  the  earnest  appeals 
from  the  pulpit,  while  every  object  of  the  strange  and  picturesque 
scene  prepares  their  nerves  lot  the  greatest  extravaganciea 

ScEPT.  A  fit  time  and  place,  indeed,  for  calling  nrom  the  weaknesses 
of  our  nature  that  sense  of  religion  which  should  owe  its  origin  to 
higher  and  purer  sources  than  such  artificial  auxiliaries. 

Theo.  Spare  your  sneer.  I  am  speaking  of  the  efiect,  not  con- 
tending about  the  principle,  of  these  assemblies.  I  remembered  the 
remark  of  the  biographer  of  Wesley,  that  under  his  preaching  '  some 
were  seized  with  trembling,  others  sank  down  and  uttered  loud  and 
piercing  cries,  and  others  fell  into  a  species  of  agony,'  and  I  determined 
to  observe  for  myself  whether  hypocrisy  would  not  explain  these 
extraordinary  physical  appearances.  A  beautiful  girl  sat  near  me,  too 
young,  and  fair,  and  holy  for  artifice.  There  was  a  truth  in  her 
expression,  a  light  of  purity  in  her  eye,  betokening  a  spirit  above  all 
show  or  pretence  of  feeling.  As  the  discourse  commenced  in  a  mild 
and  sober  strain,  gradually  became  more  persuasive  and  energetic,  the 
color  rose  to  her  cheek,  and  she  leaned  forward,  gazing  steadfiu^y  at  the 
speaker.  He  alluded  to  the  horrors  of  eternal  woe,  and  her  look 
became  imploring.  He  appealed  to  the  young,  and  the  tear  stood  in 
her  eye.  With  fervid  eloquence  he  called  upon  them  to  c<msecrate 
their  lives  to  Heaven  ;  the  finely  curved  lip  c^uivered,  the  muscles  of 
the  face  trembled,  the  delicate  hand  was  violendv  clenched.  He 
announced  Uie  doom  of  the  unrepentant ;  her  eyes  burned  like  BTid 
coals ;  the  countenance  was  distorted  ;  and  as  he  concluded, '  thus  their 
souk  shall  die  l'  she  sprung  up  convulsively,  her  arms  were  tOMsd 
wildly  in  the  air,  as  if  impelled  by  a  shock  irom  a  galvanic  battery,  a 
scream  shot  from  her  lips,  and  she  sunk,  weak  and  feinting,  on  the  earth. 

ScEPT.  Well,  are  you  prepared,  from  this  exhibition,  to  eomcide 
with  Coleridge  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  animal  magnet- 
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km?  I  should  think  snch  a  conclusion  rather  rashly  and  hastily 
drawn.  There  is  nothing  new  in  these  cases  of  physical  excitement. 
They  are  only  the  effect  of  a  sympathy  between  the  mind  and  the  body, 
thd  ordinary  resnh  of  an  intensity  of  thought  acting  on  the  frame.  The 
aroused  ener^  of  the  orator  produces  an  eloquence  and  power  of 
gesture  as  well  as  of  language.  The  hot  fury  of  the  soldier  g^ves  an 
almost  superhuman  force  to  his  blows.  The  high-wrought  enthusi- 
astic ambition  of  Napoleon  endued  him  with  a  hardihood  and  strength 
under  the  &tigues  of  the  African  desert,  when  many  an  Herculean 
form  sunk  faint  and  powerless.  A  curious  instance  is  afforded  of  this 
sympathy,  in  the  account  which  is  given  of  a  knight  upon  whom, 
though  pardoned,  it  was  determined  to  inflict  the  disgrace  of  proceed- 
ing to  the  scaffold.  Upon  being  blind-folded,  instead  of  the  axe,  a 
stream  of  cold  water  was  poured  on  his  neck.  Upon  taking  off  the 
bandage,  they  found  he  had  expired  —  a  victim  to  imagination. 

Theo.  True,  all  this  is  owing  to  sympathy ;  but  whence  does  this 
sympathy  proceed  ?  Cannot  this  influence  be  accounted  for  on  phy- 
sical grounds  ?  May  not  some  subtle  matter,  generated  by  mental  action, 
pervade  the  system,  and  in  periods  of  excitement  be  produced  and  dis- 
charged so  abundantly  as  to  cause  extraordinary  phenomena  ? 

ScBPT.  Ridiculous  I  In  your  rage  for  explanation,  3rou  are  falling 
into  an  adoption  of  the  antiquated  theory  of  animal  spirits — a  system 
erected,  like  most  of  the  old  speculations,  as  a  dernier  resort  of  ignorance, 
and  long  since  contemned  in  true  philosophy. 

Theo.  I  dislike  your  hasty  condemnation  of  ancient  systems,  for 
there  were  many  visions  of  the  morning  of  knowledge  which  time  has 
realized,  and  many  more  long  since  censured  as  false  whose  verification 
hereafter  will  convince  us  that  dreams,  at  least  dreams  of  philosophy, 
may  be  prophetic. 

ScEPT.  I  imagined  rightly,  then:  you  are  indeed  a  believer  in  that 
absurd  theory  ? 

Theo.  I  do  in  truth  think  there  is  much  consideration  to  be  attached 
to  it,  though  I  would  by  no  means  carry  it  to  so  fanciful  an  extent 
There  appears  to  be  much  probability  in  Dr.  Arnott's  suggestion,  that 
the  brain  is  an  electric  pile,  producing  by  its  repeated  discharges,  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart,  an  idea  which  is  sanctioned  also  by  Sir  John 
Hersehel,  who  supposes  it  to  be  analogous  to  the  dry  pile  of  De  Luc* 
An  apparatus  of  this  kind  made  by  Mr.  Singer,  affords  an  apt  and  beau- 
tiful illustration  of  the  theory.  By  the  action  of  piles,  two  bells  are  regu- 
larly struck  by  a  ball  suspended  between  them,  and  thus  a  ringing  may  be 
continued  for  years. 

ScEPT.  Were  the  brain  capable  of  producing  these  electrical  effects, 
the  beating  of  the  heart  might  possibly  be  accounted  for  on  the  same 
principle ;  but  you  do  not  mean  to  task  my  credulity,  I  hope,  by  assert- 
ing that  there  are  metallic  plates,  acting  as  dry  piles,  in  the  head  ? 

Theo.  By  no  means  ^  but  you  forget  the  experiments  of  Lagrave 
and  Baconis,  who  formed  piles  of  galvanic  power  not  only  from  vege- 
tables, but  also  by  alternate  layers  of  muscle  and  brain.f     Galvani,  by 

♦  Diseoune  on  the  study  of  Natural  Philoaophy,  p,  25T. 
t  Journal  de  Phyaiquc,  56,  235. 
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connecting  by  a  conducting  medinm  the  mosclet  of  the  leg  and  the 
craral  nerves  of  a  frog,  produced  convulsions  evidently  galvanic,  and 
Aldini  effected  the  same  result  by  bringing  the  muscles  of  one  animal 
in  contact  with  the  nerves  of  another,  or  by  conneeCing  the  nerves  and 
muscles  of  the  same  animal  j  thus  proving  incontrovertibljr  some  natural 
provision  in  the  conformation  of  these  organs  for  electric  action,  and 
that  the  brain  snd  the  nerves  in  certain  relative  situations  with  muscle, 
must  act  as  galvanic  instruments.*  Take  these  fiicts  in  connexion  with 
those  which  prove  the  effect  of  galvanism  on  muscular  motion,  and 
they  are  so  similar  that  it  is  impossible  to  refer  the  latter  to  any  other 
cause.  A  current  of  electricity  passed  along  a  nerve,  contracts  the  mus- 
cles connected  with  it  in  a  violent  manner;  the  water  serpent  was  found 
by  Humboldt  to  have  its  movements  accelerated  by  the  influence  of  gal* 
vanism ;  the  muscles  of  the  heart,  as  shown  by  Fowler  and  Nysten,  are 
similarly  affected;  and  it  is  an  usual  amusement  of  the  dissection-roora 
to  produce  by  the  same  means  violent  gestures  and  contortions  in  the 
dead.  It  seems  quite  probable,  if  galvanism  produces  muscular  con- 
traction, and  the  brain  and  nerves  in  conjunction  with  muscle  form  a 
galvanic  current,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  muscular  action  is  gal- 
vanism. Were  it  so,  the  phenomenon  would  not  be  a  singular  one ;  for  we 
have  an  enlarged,  more  perfect  and  powerful  instrument,  of  the  same 
general  character,  provided  for  smaller  animals  as  a  weapon  of  defence. 
The  Silurus  Electricus  found  in  the  Nile,  the  Raasch  or  Thunder  of  the 
Arabs,  has  the  &culty  of  communicating  an  electric  shock,  and  the 
organ  by  which  it  operates  possesses  a  great  abundance  of  nerves.  The 
Tetrasdon  Electricus,  the  Torpedo  and  the  Grymnotrus  Electricus,  pos- 
sess the  same  power,  obviously  dependent  upon  the  will,  and  the  appara- 
tus in  which  it  resides  exhibits  likewise  large  and  numerous  nerves,  f 
Though  there  are  no  organs  of  this  character,  or  any  thing  resembling 
them  in  structure^  in  the  human  body,  still  this  electric  filculty  in  ani- 
mals, unquestionably  under  the  direction  of  volition,  proves  the  possibility 
of  nerves  and  muscle  producing  galvanic  or  electrical  eff*ects,  and  that 
the  strength  of  this  &culty  is  connected  in  some  way  with  a  great  exten- 
sion of  the  nervous  system.  Were  more  attention  devoted  to  this 
interesting  subject,  curious  and  brilliant  discoveries  would  be  made ; 
but  even  with  the  narrow  range  of  fiicts  we  now  possess,  there  is  much 
ground  for  inferring  that  most  of  the  phenomena  of  vitality,  and  especi- 
ally those  of  muscular  motion,  proceed  from  electric  action.-  If  future 
observation  should  find  this  to  be  the  truth,  it  will  be  a  beautiful  explica- 
tion, though  a  secondary  one,  of  the  close  sympathy  between  the  body 
and  the  mind,  and  perhaps  even  of  the  convulsions  peculiar  to  the 
Methodists.  There  are  some  circumstances  which  appear  to  corrobo- 
rate this  idea.  Exercise  is  known  to  quicken  the  pulsations  of  the  heart 
As  motion  must  require  an  excitation  of  the  brain,  the  galvanic  organ,  in 
order  to  produce  that  flow  of  the  nervous  or  electric  fluid  wbieh 
animates  the  nerves  of  motion,  so  must  the  heart,  when  the  bodr  is 
exercised,  beat  more  rapidly  in  consequence  of  the  increased  actioii  or  the 

•  Nicholson's  Journal,  3.  298. 
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Gommon  galvanic  organ.  When  the  brain  also  ia  impelled  to  more 
yigorous  action  by  intense  mental  emotion,  its  discharges  become  more 
frequent,  the  heart  contracts  more  rapidly,  the  blood  rushes  quickly 
through  the  system,  and  the  body  becomes  extremely  nervous. 

ScKPT.  But  if  this  be  so,  why  should  passion  vary  in  its  efiects  on 
different  individuals  1  To  some,  you  well  know,  an  emotion  will  be  an 
invigorating  power,  while  in  another  it  paralyzes  with  utter  helpless- 
ness.  Some  suffer  the  severest  mental  asfony  without  a  change  of 
countenance,  or  the  motion  of  a  muscle,  while  others,  under  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  same  feeling,  writhe  under  the  torture.  How  do  you  recon- 
cile this  contradiction  % 

Thbo.  It  is  but  an  apparent  incongruity,  I  think.  It  is  true,  one 
will  be  nerved  with  strength,  while  another  under  the  same  circum- 
stances sinks  powerless ;  but  from  no  other  reason,  I  imagine,  than  that 
their  minds  are  differently  influenced  in  similar  situations.  Impending 
danger  rouses  one  to  action,  for  his  is  a  soul  which  spurns  submission  to 
any  fate  —  it  palsies  the  coward,  for  fear  conquers  courage.  *  When 
Malebranche  first  took  up  Descartes,  he  was  obliged  frequently  to 
interrupt  his  reading  by  a  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart'  Many 
might  have  perused  it  without  a  single  emotion,  and  consequently  with- 
out a  quickened  pulse.  *  When  the  first  idea  of  the  essay  on  the  arts 
and  sciences  rusned  on  the  mind  of  Rousseau,  it  occasioned  such  a 
feverish  agitation,  that  it  approached  to  a  delirium.'  Another,  in  whom 
the  same  idea  of  a  ^reat  and  glorious  work  might  have  originated,  but 
unaccompanied  with  the  same  burning  enthusiasm,  would  have  seen 
the  vision  burst  upon  him  with  apathy.  The  effects  would  be  di&rent, 
because  the  mental  affections  were  unlike.  But  generally,  the  same 
feelings  should  produce  the  same  excitement  in  the  system,  varied  of 
course,  in  a  s^reater  or  less  degree,  by  the  peculiar  physical  constitution 
of  individuals.  Thus,  diffidence  has  its  downcast  look,  modesty  its 
blush,  love  its  delicate  confusion,  and  anger  its  pallor.  Words  are 
denied  to  deep  feeling,  and  the  knees  of  the  coward  tremble. 

ScEPT.  Were  this  so,  it  would  indeed  be  a  solution  of  the  sympathy 
between  the  mind  and  body ;  yet  I  cannot  perceive  how  the  influence  of 
the  body  on  the  mind  can  be  explained  on  the  same  principles.  There 
is  the  case  of  Nicolai,  the  bookseller,  who  saw  and  conversed  with 
crowds  of  persons  who  visited  his  rooms,  invisible  to  others,  and  that 
of  a  person  mentioned  by  Scott,  who  at  a  certain  period  afler  dinner 
was  subject  to  the  society  of  an  old  hag ;  both  of  them  occasioned  by 
a  diseased  state  of  the  bodily  organs,  and  not  merely  the  consequence 
of  a  heated  fancy.  How  strangely  too,  the  moon  affects  maniacs, 
and  how  unaccountable  also,  the  influence  of  weather,  frequently  caus- 
ing a  despondency  of  spirit  terminating  in  suicide. 

Thko.  Nicolai's  is  an  instance  of  an  action  on  the  brain  by  the 
body,  and  the  others  of  an  action  on  the  body  and  nerves,  by  external 
objects,  and  through  them  on  the  brain.  Though  the  manner  is  at 
present  unknown,  experiment  will  probably  demonstrate  it  to  be  elec- 
trical. The  late  report  of  the  French  Committee,  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  claims  of  Animal  Magnetism,  affords  many  curious  fects  in 
regard  to  this  mysterious  subject ;  and  from  the  character  of  the  per- 
sons who  engaged  in  the  examination,  it  is  certainly  entitled  to  much 
consideration.     Though  it  has  met  with  severe  criticism,  which  per- 
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haps  some  of  its  details  desenre,  yet  there  are  many  circumslaiices 
stated,  which  receimg  confimiation  from  other  imquestionable  sources, 
yield  to  us  materials  for  very  interesting  conchisions.  A  Mr.  Petit,  who 
was  magnetized  before  them,  gare  evidences  of  electric  action  in  those 
parts  of  his  body  to  which  the  mieerof  the  magnetizer  was  approximated. 
This  has  been  ridiculed,  but  both  Coulomb  and  Dr.  Toung  have  satis- 
foctorily  shown  that  even  ammal  substances  are  sasceptible  of  magne- 
tism. Considering,  indeed,  the  intimate  connexion  between  heat,  elec- 
tricity, and  magnetism,  such  a  result  is  hardly  surprising.  Dr.  Locke, 
in  this  country,  haiB  constructed  so  ddicate  a  thermo-electrical  battery* 
that  when  it  is  attached  to  a  galvanometer,  and  the  end  of  the  finger 
applied  to  it,  the  magnetic  ne^le  moves  ninety  degrees,  and  even  the 
warmth  of  the  breath  afiects  it.*  In  view  of  these  focts,  the  account  of 
Caspar  Hauser  may  be  readily  believed.  When  the  poles  of  a  magnet 
were  extended  toward  him,  he  put  his  hands  to  the  pit  of  his  stomach, 
and  said  he  felt  it  draw  outwaro,  as  if  a  stream  of  air  were  proceeding 
in  that  direction.  The  South  Pole  afiected  him  in  a  contrary  manner, 
and  less  powerfully,  and  his  feelings  always  told  him  correctly  which 
pole  was  held  toward  him.  On  movinfif  his  hand  over  a  paper  under 
which  vrere  concealed  small  articles  of  different  metals,  he  could  dis- 
tin^ish  them  by  the  difference  of  the  sensation,  and  the  strength  of 
their  attraction :  he  experienced  magnetic  sensations  when  in  contact 
with  men  or  other  animals,  or  even  when  the  finger  was  pointed  at  him 
from  a  distance.  Knowing  then,  as  we  do,  that  the  light  of  the  sun 
and  the  varieties  of  weather  induce  changes  in  the  electrical  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  that  many  of  the  functions  of  the  body  are  influ* 
enced  by,  and  perhaps  dependent  for  their  performance  upon  electricity, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  this  is  the  metnod  in  which  vreather  affiscts 
our  nerves,  and  through  them  the  brain  and  the  mind.  In  the  same 
way  the  close  *  nervous  t  sympathy  between  every  part  of  the  body 
afibrds  a  chain  of  communication  which,  when  one  link  is  imperfect 
or  in  disorder,  spreads  sickness  through  the  system,  and  most  of  all 
afflicts  the  fountain  head  of  life  and  action,  the  brain,  and  by  its  means 
the  manifestations  of  the  mind.  The  more  the  human  fhune  is  scruti- 
nized, the  more  will  it  be  found  to  assimilate  to  the  rest  of  nature.  The 
same  laws  of  attraction  and  afiinity,  the  same  electric  and  magnetic 
action,  will  be  seen  in  operation,  and  producing  most  of  its  phenomeiMU 
In  this  light  it  was  observed  by  the  astrologer,  at&d  viewing  the  sutgiect 
fundamentally,  he  was  correct  m  his  principles,  though  erroneous  in  hu 
deductions.  It  is  quite  probable  tnat  the  body  is  subject  to  die  same 
attraction  as  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  Like  them  it  is  a  part  of  a  great 
chain  —  the  universe  —  and  if  we  reason  theoretically,  it  must  be 
influenced  and  must  sympathize  with  every  object  in  existence.  Bmi, 
and  moon,  and  stars,  must  all  afiect  it  The  rock  on  which  the  aiCndo* 
ger  split,  was  in  attributing  any  apparent  or  even  apprecialii^  infloflnee 
to  these  objects :  in  giving  form,  and  size,  and  power,  to  thnt  whkh'  is 
so  minute  as  to  oe  b^ond  human  calculation ;  and  which,  for  all  pnc- 
ticable  purposes,  has  to  us  no  existence. 

*  Smiman,  214  v.  26. 

t  Nenroui^  uaea  as  fyiiOD]niioua  with  eleeirical. 
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thought,  she  suddenly  shrieked  and  fell  senaeleflBt  exclaiming,  *  He  is 
deed  1'  Her  own  death  soon  eosaed,  but  not  before  the  news  of  a  late 
battle  confirmed  the  decease  of  her  lover,  at  the  very  time  she  had  stated. 
Thbo.  Perhaps  sympathy,  or  rather  its  efifect  —a  desire  to  be  with 
those  we  love — may  be  an  intensifier  of  the  senses.  Enthusiasts  have 
asserted  this.  They  reason  thus :  Mind  affects  mind  only  throi:^h  the 
senses :  distance  is  no  barrier  to  sympathy,  if  sense  can  overleap  it 
Thus  as  fiir  as  the  eye  can  penetrate,  or  the  voice  be  heard,  we  can  be 
influenced  by  objects.  The  sigh  of  the  lover  breathing  in  the  ear  of  his 
mistress,  may  cause  no  more  emotion  than  his  voice  Aeard  from  afiur ; 
his  form  near  by  raise  no  stronger  feeling  than  whoi  seen  from  the 
watch-tower.  Sense,  then,  is  the  only  measure  ofsympedhy.  The  moon, 
though  thousands  of  miles  distant,  am  stars  &r  away  in  space,  thus  afiect 
us.  iC  too,  habit  or  excitement  sharpen  sense  -^  if  the  ear  of  the  anxious 
wife  catches  her  husband's  footsteps,  when  unheard  by  others — if  the 
Indian  hears  the  tread  of  a  being  when  all  is  silence  to  the  white 
man — if  the  most  delicate  sounds  and  motions  reach  the  sense  of  the 
blind,  why  cannot  an  intensity  of  mental  action  so  magni^  the  power  of 
sense  as  to  bring  the  most  distant  objects  in  our  presence  f  As  the  lens 
displays  sattelites  without  the  range  of  ordinary  vision,  so  may  the 
vivid  power  of  a  heated  imagination  act  as  the  lens  of  sight,  and  hearing, 
and  feeling,  beat  down  the  barriers  of  space,  and  extend  the  powers  of 
sense  to  the  extremity  of  the  universe.  'T  is  thus  the  visionary  has 
dreamed.  In  the  account  of  Caspar  Hauser,  there  is  an  instance  of  a 
partial  extension  of  hearing  ana  seeing  by  certain  habits  of  body. 
So  also  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Petit,  who  was  magnedzed  before  the  French 
Committee,  and  who  was  said  to  have  been  able  to  distinguish  objects, 
and  even  play  accurately  at  cards,  with  his  eyes  shut,  or  heavily 
bandaged.*  But  allow  all  these  to  be  fects,  we  must  conclude  that 
though  sense  may  be  enlarge  to  some  extent,  yet  its  power  cannot  be 
increased  beyond  a  certain  point  The  ideal  may  often  so  preponderate 
over  the  real,  as  to  assure  us  of  the  possibility  of  this  sympathy ;  but 
reason,  my  friend,  dissolves  at  a  touch  this  &iry  castle.  The  whole  of 
this  subject  is  of  engrossing  interest,  but  has  been  so  much  the  victim  of 
wild  speculation  as  to  induce  a  dread  of  approaching  it,  lest  the  mania 
of  theorizing  should  carry  us  beyond  the  region  of  reason.  The  late 
discoveries  in  electricity  and  magnetism  are,  however,  slowly  conquer- 
ing this  disposition ;  and  from  the  new  light  they  have  impartecC  the 
curious  analogies  they  have  unfolded  between  the  human  frame  and  the 
rest  of  the  material  world,  will  eventually  turn  the  stream  of  inquiry  into 
this  channel,  and  must  result  in  a  complete  explication  of  most  of  the 
phenomena  of  our  existence.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  probe  of  ob- 
servation should  not  be  applied  here  fearlessly,  nor  why  we  should  not 
reach  by  its  means  such  an  acquaintance  witn  our  own  mechanism  as 
will  lay  open  to  view  each  part  of  the  machinery,  be  it  ever  so  delicate, 
excepting  the  connecting  link  between  the  body  and  mind,  which  must 
ever  lie  beyond  cognizance.  Experiment  and  a  patient  attention  to  facts 
will  in  time  insure  the  reward,  and  at  the  same  moment  we  exult  in 
our  triumph,  we  shall  rejoice  in  the  utility  of  the  discovery.  The  ad- 
vantages to  result  from  it  shall  be  unbounded,  and  the  most  grateful 
incense  to  Him  who  gave  us  the  capacity  to  discover,  will  be  in  Ute  sue- 

•  Report,  p.  166. 
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cetsfiil  endeavor  to  promote  our  physical  and  moral  happiness  by  the 
use  of  the  gift  As  in  ancient  pmlosophy  yvwOc  stc*rty  was  the  key 
to  perfection,  so  in  modern  physics  the  hrightest  gem  of  the  diadem 
of  Knowledge  will  be  in  the  knowledgb  of  oursblyes.*  a. 


THE    DYING    POET.t 

Thx  full  cup  of  my  days  breaks  in  my  grasp  — 
Life  hurries  fix>m  my  breast  at  eVry  gasp : 

Nor  tears  nor  prayers  can  stay  it  more :  Death's  wing 
Strikes  on  the  deep  bell  of  yon  holy  tower, 
In  broken  sounds,  my  last — my  fotal  hour ! 

Am  I  to  weep  7  —  or  shall  I  suig7 

T\\  sing !  —  for  yet  my  hand  is  on  the  lyre ; 
ril  sing !  —  for  me,  swan-like,  will  Death  inspire 

With  voice  of  music,  now  that  on  my  view 
Burst  other  worlds  —  a  blest  presage 't  will  prove ! 
If  my  soul 's  nought  but  harmony  and  love^ 

A  song  divine  be  its  adieu ! 

The  breaking  harp  yields  a  sublimer  sound  — 
The  d]ring  lamp  revives,  and  sheds  around 

A  momentary  ray,  more  pure  and  deep ; 
The  swan,  at  her  last  hour,  looks  towara  the  sky; 
Man  —  man  alone — strains  back  his  languid  eye 

To  count  his  days,  and  o'er  them  weep. 

And  what  are  days,  that  I  should  now  deplore  ? 
A  sun,  a  sun — an  hour,  another  hour : 

The  coming,  like  the  one  that  has  ta'en  flight — 
This  sweeps  away  what  on  the  other  came ; 
Labor — repoae  and  sorrow — oft  a  dream  — 

Such  is  the  day^  then  comes  the  night. 

Oh !  bid  whose  hands  around  the  wreck  of  years 
Toy-Uke,  all  easier  cling  —  bid  him  shed  tears. 

Whose  hope  *b  consumed  by  the  first  gaze  of  Death ; 
But  I  —  who  've  not  been  rooted  in  this  clay  — 
All  unresisting,  I  am  swept  awa  v. 

Like  the  light  leaf  by  Efvening's  breath. 

The  poet 's  like  the  wild  birds  of  the  main, 
Who  build  not  in  the  rock^  nor  on  the  plain. 

Nor  'mid  the  leaves  their  dwelling  ever  poise ; 
But  still  firom  wave  to  wave  unhee(ung  hurl'd, 
Afar  from  shore,  with  sweet  songs  pass  ~j-  the  world 

Of  them  nought  knowing  save  their  voice. 

My  novice  hand  no  artful  suide  e'er  led. 
As  o'er  the  chords  in  playmlness  it  strayed ; 

Man  teacheth  not  what  the  kind  Heavens  instil : 
The  rivulet  learns  not  its  waves  to  pour, 
The  eagle  o'er  the  black'ning  clouds  to  soar. 

Its  sweets  the  wild  bee  to  distil. 


*  We  read  of  a  Leyden  professor  diacourainf  '  on  the  management  and  core  of  the  disordora  of 
tfM  mind  by  appUcanon  of  remedies  to  the  body.*  In  a  few  years  the  subject  may  not  seem  quite 
ao  Qennan  as  ft  now  appears. 

tOf  several  popular  IVaffments  Oom  Lamartinc,  which  have  appeared  under  aa  EnfUshgarb  in 
aome  of  the  higher  periodicals  of  the  United  States,  few  are  so  eminently  poetical  as  *  Le  PoeU 
BtomrmmU  la  presennng  the  above  translation,  which  has  been  lying  by  the  writer  Ibr  three  jrears  past, 
he  is  actuated  by  the  desire  of  communicating  to  oUiera  a  little  portion  of  that  inexpreaaible  deuf  kt 
which  he  has  experienced  in  perusing  the  inspired  melodies  of  one  who  may  justly  be  proaoaiic«d 
the  greatest  lyrist  of  the  age. 
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Retponahre  to  the  Btrokc^  amid  the  galei^ 
Yon  holy  bell  vibretiiig  yijn  and  wail& 

By  tonis  to  tell  of  homan  death  or  birth ; 
Like  waa  I  to  that  bronze,  made  pure  by  flame — 
When  smote  by  Passion,  fix>m  my  soul  there  came 

A  sound  that  seemed  not  of  this  earth. 

Thus  in  the  night,  the  JEolian  harp  its  plaint, 
With  hush  of  murmurinff  waters  mingling  iamt, 

Sounds,  by  the  breeze  s  breath  o'er  earm  that  fliee: 
In  wonder  starts  the  traveller  —  lends  his  ear — 
Admires — and  cannot  him  bethink  ftom  where 

Are  wafted  those  celestial  sighs. 

Oft  did  my  tears  my  plaintive  harp  imbue; 
But,  for  us  mortals,  tears  are  heavenly  dew  — 

The  heart  ne'er  ripens  'neath  a  cloudless  sky ; 
The  grape  when  crush'd  its  nectar  juice  pours  forth ; 
And  when  a  rude  foot  tramples  it  to  earth, 

The  balm  its  fragrance  sends  on  high. 

My  soul  it  pleased  th'  Eternal  to  inspire 
With  breath  of  flame,  all  in  its  sphere  to  fire ; 

O  fatal  gift  I  —  I  die  by  love  o'erpower'd  I 
All  I  have  touched,  to  dust  hath  mouldered  fast ; 
Thus  fire  from  HeaVn  upon  the  heather  cast, 

Elxpires,  when  all  around 's  devoured. 

But  time  1  —  time  is  no  more !  But  glory !  —  what  7 
From  this  to  the  next  age  an  echo  brought  — 

Vain  toy  for  children  of  a  future  day  1 
Ye  who  of  years  to  come  have  promird  it  empire  — 
List  to  the  sound  that  bursts  now  from  my  Ijrre, 

Ah !  the  winds  have  swept  it  away ! 

Yea,  I  obtest  the  sods !  —  my  tongue  did  ne'er. 
Since  first  I  breath'd,  utter  without  a  sneer 

That  great  word,  oflspring  of  man's  phrenzied  brain ; 
I've  preet  it  oft,  still  found  'twas  but  of  wind, 
And  cast  it  from  me,  like  a  juiceless  rind 

My  wearied  lip  would  press  in  vain. 

Man,  in  the  barren  hope  of  doubtful  fame^ 

On  the  fleet  stream  that  bears  him  casts  a  name, 

Which  leas' neth  daily  as  it  speedeth  on : 
From  sfie  to  age,  the  bright  wreck  to  and  fro  — 
Sport  of  time's  wanton  wave  —  is  swept,  and  lo ! 

To  oblivion's  deepest  depths  'tis  gone! 

Another  name  I  hurl  upon  that  sea. 

Which  laves  no  shore  —  and  shall  I  greater  be, 

Whether  it  sink  or  ride  upon  the  surf 'I 
As  tow'rd  the  throne  of  light  eternal  springs 
The  proud  swan,  asks  she,  think  you,  if  her  wings 

Fhng  yet  their  shade  o'er  the  earth-turf? 

*  Why  sanffst  thou  then  ? '    Ask  Philomela  why, 
'Mid  niflhtrs  mysterious  shades,  her  melody 

Blendeth  she  with  the  hush  of  rushing  nil  7 
I  sang,  my  friends,  as  man  breathes  —  as  doves  sigh  — 
As  plaintive  moans  the  blast  that  sweepeth  by  — 

As  wails  the  cascade  on  the  hill. 

My  life  was  only  love,  and  prayer,  and  song ; 
Mortal,  of  all  tnat  lures  the  mortal  throns. 

Nought  at  the  farewell  hour  with  grief  1  part  — 
Nouffht,  save  that  sigh,  that  fire-wing'd  sped  abore^ 
TheTjrre's  deep  rapture,  and  the  silent  love 

0(  a  heart  prest  into  my  heart 
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At  Beaut/B  fiwt  to  wake  the  trembling  lyiei 
To  see  from  Btram  to  etraia  the  heavenly  fixe 

Flow  with  the  sound,  and  paae  into  her  breast; 
From  those  dear  eyes  to  maJLB  the  tear-drop  shower, 
As  rain  Aurora's  fifom  the  brinrnuoff  flower, 

When  the  winds'  breath  hath  wak'd  its  rest 

Behold  the  modeet  virgin  sadlv  raise 
Up  to  the  heaven's  blue  vault  ner  pensive 

Am  thitfier  with  the  sound  to  wing  her  f 
Then  on  thee  drop  that  look  with  repture 
While  'neath  her  down-cast  lids  flasneth  her  soul, 

Like  a  quisling  fire  in  the  night. 

Mark  o'er  her  brow  how  flits  the  shadoVd  thought, 
Her  gentle  lips  refuse  the  utt'rance  sought; 

And  hear—  bursting  the  speU  of  ecstacy  — 
That  word  riJechoed  by  the  Heavens  above, 
That  word  —  the  word  of  gods  and  men  —  *  I  love  V 

Ohl  — 'tis  this  that  were  worth  a  sigh  I 

A  sigh !  —  a  sad  regret !  —  no,  no !    My  soul, 
On  Death's  wing  borne,  fastepeedeth  to  that  goal 

Upon  which  Inadnct  fixed  my  ardent  eye ; 
Thither  I  eq  where  bums  Hopes  beacon  neht, 
Whither  the  breathings  of  ray  lute  take  (&glii  — 

Whither  hath  sped  my  every  sigh  1 

Like  to  the  bird  which  seeth  in  Nwht's  dark  womb. 
Faith,  the  soul's  eye,  hath  piercedTmy  deeper  gloom; 

My  fate 's  reveard  by  her  prophetic  power : 
How  oft  mv  soul  to  Eaen's  future  shore, 
On  wing  or  fire  upborne,  hath  dar'd  to  soar — 

Anticipating  the  death-hour ! 

No  name  inscribe  on  my  dark  earthen  bed ; 
With  a  mausoleum's  weight  crush  not  my  shade ; 

i  envy  not  a  mound  of  mouldering  clay : 
GHve  solely  to  my  couch  sufildent  space 
That  on  it  the  lorn  pilgrim's  kneeling  trace 

May  sink,  ere  he  pursue  his  way ! 

Oft  in  the  mystery  of  still  and  shade, 

On  the  grave's  turf  fond  Prayer  her  wings  doth  spread, 

And  nndeth  Hope  reclining  upon  Death ; 
Bemde  a  tomb  man's  earthl v  chain 's  half  riven : 
The  bonzon  's  wider,  and  tne  soul  tow'rd  Heaven, 

With  flight  less  cumber'd,  towereth. 

Break  —  give  to  the  winds  my  lute !  —  its  sound 
Was  but  an  echo  my  soul  to  respond : 

A  seraph's  lyre  shall  vibrate  to  my  sone, 
Breathing  erewhile  of  rapture  without  end ; 
Perchance  their  glorious  courses  worlds  shall  bend. 

Attentive  on  my  descants  hung. 

Erewhile  —  but  ah !  hadi  touched  my  fond  lyrc's  strings 
The  dull  cold  hand  of  Death ;  it  breaks  and  flings 

A  stifled,  mournful  sound  upon  the  breeze : 
And  now,  't  is  mute  I    Seize  yours,  friends  whom  I  love! 
My  soul  shall  from  this  world  to  that  above 
Ascend  with  your  faint  melodies! 
Lm  TonneUe,  (L.  C.,)  April,  183&  M.  8. 
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BY     TBC     ADTROK     OF     *  MOKM  A  N     L  E  SL  1  K  •* 


SoucHONo,  Bohea,  and  Slang- Whang,  three  intelligent  brothers,  of 
Pekin,  having  travelled  about  the  world  for  some  years,  and  seen  all 
that  was  worth  seeing,  from  the  Doric  columns  of  resuscitated  Pompeii, 
and  the  glittering  Boulevards  of  Paris,  to  the  City  Hall  and  Scudoer's 
Museum,  in  the  great  town  of  Manahatta,  retumea  to  their  native  capi- 
tal, with  a  resolution  to  reform  their  countrymen.  Souchong  devoted 
himself  to  the  introduction  of  Wellington  boots;  Bohea  undertook  to 
do  away  with  the  queue  ;  and  Slang- Whang  determined  to  make  his 
fellow-subjects,  male  and  female,  discard  tea,  and  take  to  drinking 
conjutzku^  which  is  the  Chinese  for  brandy.  But  it  was  easier  to  talk 
of  these  innovations  than  to  efiect  them.  Souchong,  with  his  Wel- 
lington boots,  was  shunned  by  sober  people,  and  Bohea  was  regarded 
as  a  mere  visionary,  a  believer  in  impossibilities ;  a  person,  as  the  older 
Pekinites  would  say,  with  their  fore-fingers  on  their  foreheads,  *  rather 
uniiimished  in  the  upper  story.'  Slang- Whang,  to  be  sure,  made  some 
progress  with  his  confutzhi^  but  the  afiairs  of  the  tourists  were  at  a  low 
ebb,  when  Slang- Whang  (who  had  been  slily  imbibing  a  quantity  of 
his  new  beverage  with  an  old  musty  Tartar,)  suddenly  declared  his 
intention  of  *  starting  a  new  weekly  periodical  !* 

Souchong  and  Bohea  were  both  in  raptures,  and  the  old  Tartar, 
when  they  had  explained  to  him  what  a  grand  thing  a  weekly  periodi- 
cal was,  stroked  his  beard,  and  took  another  pull  at  the  confuizku, 
which  he  afterward  observed  was  always  his  way,  when  he  was  pleased. 

•  The  Pekin  Pagoda*  took  wonderiuUy.  The  Chinese  girls  vowed 
it  was  the  most  amusing  thing  possible.  The  whole  town  was  in 
commotion,  and  the  very  street  patroles  sometimes  dropped  the  whips 
with  which  they  were  wont  to  castigate  all  unruly  subjects  who  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the  emperor,  to  read  the  *  Pagoda,'  and  to  talk  of 
Souchong,  Bohea,  and  Slang- Whang.  They  were  the  merriest  set  of 
fellows  living,  and  such  impudent  varlets  1  They  attacked  the  queues 
unmercifully,  and  sang  aloud  the  praises  of  Wellington  boots,  while 
glittering  tales  were  written  to  show  the  pleasant  qualities  of  eonfuizku, 
which  was  pronounced  the  most  excellent  refreshment  in  the  world, 
and  *  a  cure  for  all  diseases.' 

Bohea,  Souchong,  and  Slang- Whang  had  each  a  bosom  friend. 
Bohea  was  devoted  to  Fo-ko ;  Souchong  was  a  very  brother  to  So-ko, 
and  Slang- Whang  was  never  seen  but  his  beloved  Chin-Chin  was  sure 
to  be  discovered  a  moment  after.  Fo-ko,  So-ko,  and  Chin-Chin  were 
three  excellent  fellows.  They  were,  moreover,  as  rich  as  they  were 
good,  and  had  helped  our  travelers  throu^  some  of  their  roughest 
periods  of  distress.  Indeed  the  three  editors  were  in  other  respects 
particularly  indebted  to  them.  Fo-ko  had  rescued  Bohea  one  day  from 
the  grasp  of  a  crazy  Tartar  ;  Chin-Chin  had  one  nis^ht  drawn  Blang- 
Whang  out  of  the  imperial  canal,  after  a  somewhat  me  indulgence  in 
his  favorite  confuizku,  and  Souchong  was,  (if  the  truth  must  out,) 
somewhat  interested  in  So-ko's  three  sisters.    As  the  travelers  grew 
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more  prosperous,  their  love  for  their  three  friends  increased.  The 
*  P^oda'  had  gone  on  with  wonderful  success ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  a  knot  of  fellows  in  Nankin  had  started  one  precisely  similar  in  all 
respects,  except,  as  the  Pekinites  swore,  it  was  not  half  so  good.  The 
Nankin  people  called  their  periodical  *  The  Great  Wall.'  With  such 
a  formidable  rival  in  the  field,  it  behooved  the  *  Pagoda'  to  come  out 
strong,  and  take  the  lead  in  point  of  merit,  as  they  had  done  in  time. 

'  We  must  not  lie  on  our  oars,'  said  Souchong. 

'  We  must  pull  harder  than  ever,'  added  Bohea. 

*  We  must  play  the  very  old  Harry  with  them,'  exclaimed  Slang- 
Whang,  putting  down  a^pitcher  of  confiitzku,  and  smacking  his  lips. 

'  We  must  buy  new  type,'  observed  Souchong. 
'  We  must  procure  better  articles,'  remarkeci  Bohea. 
'  We  must  nave  nothing  in  that  is  not  first  rate.  Try  the  confutzku  P 
cried  Slang- Whang. 

*  Whatever  comes  of  it,  we  are  the  leaders  of  Chinese  periodical 
literature,'  resumed  Souchong,  holding  out  his  Wellington  boot. 

*  The  *  Great  Wall'  watches  us  like  a  lynx,'  added  Bohea. 

*No  matter,'    rejoined    Slang- Whang,  *the  Pekin  Pagoda  is   no 
chicken.     It  will  last  seventy  thousand  years  if  it  does  one.' 

*  I  will  never  leave  it  till  it  has  at  least  twenty-eight  millions  of  sub- 
scribers,' added  Bohea. 

*  But  we  must  strain  every  nerve,  watch  every  line,  and  make  it  per- 
fection—  more  than  perfection,'  cried  Souchong. 

*  Certainly !'  said  Bohea. 

*  Certainly !'  echoed  Slang- Whang. 


'  Slano-Whano,'  said  Chin-Chin  one  day,  *  I  have  a  &yor  to  ask 
of  yoa' 

*  My  dearest  Chin-Chin,'  replied  Slang- Whang,  *  you  make  me  too 
happy.     There  is  nothing  on  earth  that  I  would  not  do  for  you.' 

'  I  knew,  my  beloved  Slang- Whang,  that  you  were  the  most  amia- 
ble person  in  the  world.' 

*  You  flatter  me,  Chin-Chin.  But  positively  to  you  I  shall  refuse 
nothing.     What  is  it  you  request  V 

*  I  —  I  —  you  —  we  —  the  feet  is  — '  stammered  Chin-Chin,  blotdi- 
ing,  and  looking  down,  *  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you.' 

*  Friend  of  my  heart,  you  alarm  me  1  Pray  end  this  suspense ;  il  is 
really  painful.' 

*  why  —  I  —  you  must  know  that-^ — ' 
'  Chin-Chin,  what  can  you  mean  V 

*  I  have  turned  —  author  !    There,  now  the  secret  is  out.' 

*  Author,  —  Chin-Chin  %  —  what  you  ?  Well,  upon  my  word  I  you  are 
the  last  man  I  should  have  suspected  of  such  a  flight.  Well  done ! 
author,  eh  ?' 

'  Yes.     I  am  feirly  embarked.' 

'  Well,  what  is  it  you  have  been  composing  ?  —  a  book  ?  and  you  wish 
me  to  pufi*it  %  I  can  do  it  for  you  to  a  hair :  I  learned  the  art  in  my  travels.' 

*  No,  Slang-Whang,  I  nave  not  got  so  desperate  yet  as  to  venture 
%bo€k.^ 
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*  What,  not  a  book)  Oh,  a  pamphlet,  I  suppose)  Well,  let  us  hare  it 

*  Not  even  a  pamphlet,  my  dear  Slang-Whang.  I  am  glad  to  find 
myself  more  modest,  by  a  great  deal,  than  you  take  me  to  be.  What  I 
have  been  writing  is  neither  a  book,  nor  a  pamphlet,  but  a  short 
series  of  articles  —  essays — moral  discourses,  as  it  were,  just  to  try 
my  wing.' 

'Try  your  wing?'  echoed  Slang- Whang,  with  a  cloud  on  his 
ftce,  for  he  began  to  have  an  inkung  of  what  all  this  was  lead- 
ing to. 

*  Tes,  my  dear  Slang-Whang,  even  eagles  you  know  must  hop  about 
a  little,  before  they  learn  to  soar  into  the  blue  realms  of  heaven. 

'  Oh,  yes ;  and  pray,  my  excellent  Chin-Chin,  where  do  you  propose 
to  *  hop  about'  in  your  incipient  exercises  V 

*  Wny  that's  it,  you  see.  That 's  the  favor.  I  wish  you  to  publish 
my  senes  of  essays  in  your  paper.' 

*  WhatI  — in  the  •  Pagoda?' 

*  Tes.  I  vnll  lend  you  a  hand  against  the  rascally  '  Great  Wall' 
people.     They  shall  see  that  you  have  hosts  of  contributors.' 

'  On  what  subject  is  your  series  of  essays  V 

*  Polygamy.     I  wish  to  discard  it.' 

'  Wmit !  write  against  polygamy  ?  My  dear  Chin-Chin,  you  must  be 
distracted.' 

*  Oh,  very  well,  Mr.  Slang- Whang.  The  next  time  you  &11  info  the 
canal,  I  hope  you  will  find  some  one  else  to  risk  his  life  for  the  sake 
of  drawing  you  out' 

*  But,  my  dear  Chin-Chin  — ' 

*  Oh,  very  well  Sir,  very  well ;  fine  words  cost  little.' 

*  Where  are  your  essays  ?' 

'  Here  they  are ;  I  have  spent  months  at  them.  I  shall  be  well  paid 
for  them,  doubtless,  in  the  *  Ureat  Wall.' 

'  Chin-Chin,  I  toill  publish  them.' 

'  You  vnll  ?' 

'  I  will.  I  ^ve  said  it.  I  will  put  them  in  hand  immediately, 
without  altering  a  word — without  even  reading  them.  That  pleasure 
I  will  reserve  till  they  are  in  print  If  they  had  been  on  any  other 
•abject  than  polygamy,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  a  moment  Poly- 
gamy !  —  you  might  as  well  write  against  eating.  But  no  matter :  you 
are  a  noble  fellow ;  you  saved  my  life,  at  the  risk  of  your  own.  /  hate 
ingratitude.     Your  essays  shall  go  in.' 


Thk  essays  against  polygamy  were  inserted.  Out  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  there  was  only  one  person 
who  did  not  ridicule  them,  and  that  was  their  author.  The  Act  is 
Chin-Chin  was  an  honest,  sensible,  pains-taking,  prudent,  good-hearted, 
shrewd  and  infiuential  man,  but — he  cofUd  not  write.  The  *  Pkigoda' 
was  laughed  at  from  Tartary  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Ureat  Wall  quizzed  them,  and  declared  that  the  three  editors 
who  asked  the  people  of  Tchong-kou  to  read  such  stufij  deserved  to  be 
flung  into  the  Uoang-ho.    But  if  the  '  Great  Wall'  people  were  in  fine 

Slee  at  the  disgrace  of  the '  Pagoda,'  what  were  the  feelings  of  Bohca  and 
ouchong  ?    They  were  in  a  perfect  fury. 
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'  Fo-Ko,'  said  Bohea  one  day,  a  short  time  afler  the  esasys  on  poly- 
pramy  were  concluded,  *  I  want  some  money ;  I  have  a  great  speculation 
m  view ;  I  can  make  my  fortune.' 

'  You  delight  me/  said  Fo-ko.  *  You  know,  dear  Bohea,  I  desire 
nothing  more  sincerely  than  your  welfare.' 

*  Thank  you,  Fo-ko ;  but  at  present,  I  should  not  have  the  heart 
to  merely  borrow  money  of  you,  having  been  so  often  and  so  long 
indebted  to  your  generosity,  but  now  I  wish  you  to  be  as  much 
benefitted  as  mysel/.'  And  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  give  his  opulent 
friend  a  detailed  account  of  the  speculation  in  which  he  intended  they 
should  be  jointly  concerned. 

*  Bohea,'  said  Fo-ko,  when  the  speculator  had  finished  his  story, 
'  this  thing  is  brilliant.  It  cannot  possibly  fail.  Let  me  congratulate 
you.  You  have  made  your  fortune.  As  for  me,  you  ask  me  to  share 
your  profit.  No,  my  friend,  I  am  already  sufficiently  wealthy.  I  will 
not  mmgle  any  motive  of  interest  with  the  pleasure  of  doing  a  generous 
action.  I  will  advance  the  capital.  But  1  will  not  receive  any  return 
except  the  simple  sum  which  I  lend  you.  Should  you,  by  any 
remote  chance,  fail  in  your  enterprize,  give  yourself  no  uneasiness. 
I  will  never  demand  even  the  original  loan  I  now  make.  Gro  on,  dear 
Bohea.  Were  my  wealth  trebled,  it  would  give  me  far  less  satis&ction 
than  I  enjoy  at  this  moment.  I  love  you  like  a  brother.  Take  this 
paper.  It  will  entitle  you  to  all  you  desire,  and  more.  Qo,  dear  Bohea ; 
oe  rich  and  be  happy.' 

*  Fo-ko  — '  cried  Bohea,  but  tears  of  joyful  gratitude  filled  his  eyes, 
and  he  could  proceed  no  farther. 

*  Come,  this  is  folly,'  said  Fo-ko,  after  a  brief  pause,  •  and  to  change 
the  subject,  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  you  have  got  the  '  Pagoda'  into  a 
scrape  with  those  stupid  articles  on  polygamy.  What  on  earth  could 
you  mean  by  admitting  them  into  your  columns  ?' 

*  It  was  that  Slang- Whang  — '  said  Bohea,  wiping  the  grateful  and 
yet  glittering  moisture  from  his  lids. 

*  Well,  I  tell  you  what,  Bohea,  I  will  be  no  half-way  friend.  I  will 
help  you  on,  also,  with  the  *  Pagoda.'  I  will  make  the  *  Great  Wall' 
fellows  laugh  the  other  side  of  meir  mouths.  You  may  publish  this 
article  of  mine.  It  is  a  poem  on  the  *  Feet  of  a  Belle.  Nay,  —  no 
thanks.  I  will  not  hear  a  word  in  reply.  There.  This  is  the  poem. 
Gk>od  morning,  Bohea.' 


Souchong  sat  with  his  friend  So-ko  and  his  three  lovely  sisters. 
His  fiice  was  flushed;  his  eyes  full  of  languid  fire,  and  his  voice 
trembled  with  a  passionate  tenderness  for  each  and  all  of  the  innocent  crea- 
tures who  regarded  him  as  their  future  husband.  Most  of  our  youthful 
male  readers  have,  I  may  venture  to  surmise,  at  some  time  or  other  felt  the 
power  of  love  for  one  chosen  enchantress ;  an4  in  sooth  they  may  fimcy, 
from  the  throbs  and  agitations,  the  imspeakable  pains  and  agonizing 
bliss  consequent  on  such  occasions,  that  one  was  enough  in  all  ccm* 
science.  What  then  must  have  been  the  sensations  of  Souchong  — 
the  youthful,  ardent,  enthusiastic  and  inexperienced  Souchong,  galvan- 
ized in  that  way  with  a  three-fold  power !  Three  rose-bud  mouths 
murmuring  to  him  at  once  1  Six  exquisite  eyea  melting  away  his  soul 
with  a  perfect  focus  of  loveliness !  Poor  Souchong  1  He  abandoned 
himself  ahogether  to  the  enchantment  of  the  three  objects  of  his  afifec- 
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dom,  breathed  three  sighs,  cast  three  tender  looks,  took  three  hands, 
made  three  avowals,  six  blushins^  cheeks  turned  bashfully  and  yet 
delightedly  away,  and  six  lovely  lips  pronounced  the  delicious  assent, 
and  requested  bun  to  'go  and  ask  So-ko !' 

At  this  moment  So-ko  entered,  and  the  trio  of  youthiiil  graces 
disappeared,  in  order  to  give  their  lover  time  to  propose. 

•  So-ko,*  cried  Souchong,  *  I  am  in  love.' 
•Ooodr  said  So-ko. 

•I  wish  to  marry.' 

•  Good,  again !'  added  So-ko. 

•  This  roof  contains  all  I  hold  dear  on  earth.' 

•  Excellent !'  cried  So-ko.  *  I  thought  as  much.  You  have  been  very 
frequently  of  late  with  my  sisters.     You  like  them ' 

'I  adore  them !' 

•  And  wish  to  marry  V 
'  Exactly.' 
•When?' 

•  To-morrow.' 

•  Which  one  V 

'  I  will  marry  them  all.' 

'  So  you  shall.  They  are  all  in  love  with  you,  and  I  have  been  glad 
to  promote  it,  as  far  as  lay  ivithin  my  power.  I  like  you,  Souchong, 
and  could  no  where  choose  a  brother  more  grateful  to  my  feelings. 
Consider  it  settled.  I  am  a  man  of  business.  I  hate  words.  You 
shall  marry  the  whole  family  to-morrow  at  eleven.  Enough  of  one 
subject     How  is  your  health  r 

•Excellent.' 

•  Have  you  not  been  ill  lately?' 

•  No.  Why  do  you  ask?' 

•  From  seemg  your  *  Pagoda'  so  neglected.  You  nearly  ruined  your- 
selves by  those  stupid  essays  against  polygamy,  and  the  •  Feet  of  a  Belle' 
will  go  well  nigh  to  complete  the  business  altogether.  There  is  one 
thing,  by  the  way,  which  I  might  as  well  say  to  you  about  the  girls. 
Hoa  and  Casgha  are  plain  housewives ;  but  my  pretty  Kia,  there,  has 
a  turn  for  literature.  She  '11  be  a  great  assistance  to  you  in  the  *  Pago- 
da.' She's  a  perfect  devil  with  a  pen.  Here !  Here's  a  communication 
from  her.  You  have  never  had  any  thing  so  good  in  the  *  Pagoda.' 
The  *  Great  Wall'  gang  would  give  their  eyes  for  it ;  she  will  be  delight- 
ed to  see  it  in  print.  Nay,  nay,  no  thanks.  It's  an  *  Address  to  the 
Gkmges,'  the  best  thing  she  ever  did.  Farewell,  my  dear  brother 
Souchong ! —  To-morrow  at  eleven.* 


•What!  the  last  Nankin  subscriber  stopped?'  cried  Bohea,  in 
dismay. 

*  The  very  last,'  said  Slang-Whang.  *  He  said  he  could  not  stand 
the  *  Address  to  the  Granges.'  He  is  a  mandarin  of  respectability,  and  a 
great  loss.  He  had  written  to  stop,  before —  once  on  reading  the  •  Es- 
says on  Polygamy,'  and  again  after  glancing  at  the  *  Feet  of  a  Belle.' 
This  time  he  came  himself.^ 

•  It  is  too  true,  my  brothers,'  said  Souchong.     *  We  have  yielded  to 
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personal  friendship  thrice.     We  have  in  consequence  published  three 
silly  communications,  and  been  three  times  the  jest  of  all  Tchon^-Kou^* 


It  happened  some  time  afler,  that  the  three  editors  were  brought  into 
the  presence  of  the  emperor,  cm  the  charge  of  a  treasonable  crime. 
Their  accuser  was  a  vile  eunuch,  whose  cowardly  heart  bad  conceived 
a  hatred  against  them,  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  characters  of  a  fic- 
titious story  in  the  '  Pagoda,'  was,  by  mere  chance,  such  a  counterpart 
of  his  own,  that  he  concluded  it  bad  been  copied  literally  from  himself. 
He  was  not  aware  how  often  such  transcripts  are  accidental,  and  that 
the  careful  student  of  human  nature,  in  arawing  one  scoundrel,  de- 
lineates a  thousand.     Of  such  wretches  there  are  numerous  species, 
resembling  vipers,  and  though  each  may  fancy  the  spots  on  his  back 
sufficiently  marked  to  distinguish  him  from  other  individuals,  yet  whole 
broods  are  so  painted  and  deeply  stained,  that  a  picture  of  one  is  a  fee- 
simile  of  all.     The  inexperienced  youths  knew  not,  when  they  estab- 
lished their  periodical,  that  these  sad  mistakes  and  deadly  revenges  are 
among  the  inevitable  calamities  of  literary  men,  especially  of  such  as 
are  connected  with  the  public  press.     The  emperor  himself  examined 
the  culprits,  and  was  about  to  consign  them  to  the  doom  of  convicted 
felons,  upon  the  determined  testimony  of  their  accuser,  when  a  youn^ 
Tartar,  of  graceful  mein  and  beautiful  countenance,  stepped  forwaid 
from  among  the  courtiers,  and  addressed  the  monarch. 

'  Emperor  of  the  world,  stay  your  hand !  Ek)  not  consign  the  inno- 
cent to  punishment.  This  eunuch  is  a  wretch,  perjured,  cowardly,  and 
base.  The  crime  of  which  he  accuses  the  three  prisoners,  he  knows 
they  did  not  commit.  He  himself  is  the  author  of  it,  as  I  can  prove 
by  an  intercepted  document  now  in  my  possession.' 

We  are  not  a  chronicler  of  Chinese  history,  and  therefore  omit  the 
details  of  the  afiair.  The  barbarous  eunuch  was  condemned  to  death, 
the  rescued  brothers  again  enjoyed  freedom,  and  the  '  Pagoda'  flourished 
more  prosperously  than  ever. 

One  day  the  young  Tartar,  to  whose  interference  they  owed  their  life, 
came  into  their  office.     He  had  a  paper  in  his  hand. 

•  Only  two  verses !'  he  said  *  I  know  very  well  they  are  no  great 
things,  but  they  are  the  first  production  of  a  young  lady  who  will  one 
day  be  an  honor  to  China.  Should  you  reject  them,  it  will  break  her 
heart.  Publish  them,  not  for  what  they  are,  but  for  what  their  author 
will  one  day  be.^ 

Souchong,  Bohea,  and  Slang- Whang  looked  at  each  other,  and 
reached  out  their  hands  for  the  stanzas. 

•  Will  you  publish  them  V  asked  their  deliverer. 

•  Certainly !'  replied  Souchong. 

•  Unquestionably  I'  added  Slang- Whang. 

•  Indubitably  I'  echoed  Bohea. 


All  the  readers  of  China  derided  the  unhappy  editors,  on  account 
of  two  of  the  stupidest  verses  ever  published.  Infinitely  better  poems 
had  been  rejected     They  had  publicly  expressed  their  resolve  to  admit 
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no  more  trash,  either  for  love  or  fear,  .and  not  even  to  read  the  commu* 
nications  of  personal  friends.  Bohea  sighed,  Souchong  swore,  and 
Slang- Whang  sat  down  and  wrote  an  editorial  paragraph  on  the 
subject 

'  Periodicals,'  thus  his  production  read,  *  like  all  noortal  things,  must 
be  compounded  of  good  and  bad.  Perfection  does  not  exist  beneath 
the  moon.  The  communications  in  our  pages  may  be  sometimes  inaccu- 
rate, and  sometimes  dull.  We  can  but  intersperse  them,  as  frequently  as 
possible,  with  the  freshness  of  truth,  the  brilliancy  of  wit,  ancl  the  trea- 
sures of  wisdom.  Thus  the  globe  itself  is  in  some  parts  barren  wastes, 
in  others  burning  deserts;  nor  can  human  means  ever  render  its 
whole  sur&ce  a  continued  garden  of  fruits  and  flowers.  Will  our 
friends  have  the  goodness  to  believe  that  those  articles  which  instruct, 
delight,  or  melt  mem,  a^e  the  peculiar  results  of  our  efforts  and  our 
choice,  but  that  the  pages  abandoned  to  error,  or  yielded  to  dulness, 
are  just  so  much  of  our  interest  and  our  reputation  knowingly  sacri- 
ficed to  the  private  demands  of  grateful  friendship.* 


THE    LEAVES. 


'  Mysteriou*  wfaitpering*. 


And  toundv  like  half-Jieard  voices,  dwell  among  them.* 

t. 

I  LovB  the  leaves !  ^  who  doth  not  love  those  children  of  the  Spnng, 
When  first  appears,  on  the  'wakening  grove,  their  soft  green  covering : 
When  on  the  hare  old  bough  thev  come,  and  show  their  folded  buds, 
And  send  a  freshening,  wud  perfume  through  the  forest  sohtudes . 

II. 

I  love  to  sit,  at  sultry  noon,  within  their  dim  green  shade ; 

And  I  love  them  when  the  (juiet  moon  lights  up  the  woodland  glade ; 

And  I  love  to  Ust  to  the  lulhng  tune  by  me  summer  breezes  played. 

In  the  deep  stilly  nights  of  June^  from  the  wind  and  the  thick  leaves  made. 

III. 

They  are  beautiful  when  passed  away  in  their  fresh  brilliancy, 
And  the  first  traces  of  decay  proclaim  their  end  is  nigh : 
When  all  the  blossoms  arc  no  more,  they  catch  their  tints  again, 
And  mock  the  rose  that  bloomed  before,  with  many  a  crimson  stain. 

IV. 

Oh,  when  the  setting  sun  casts  down  its  light  on  such  a  scene, 
And  tints  the  woods  of  fading  brown,  and  mingled  ivy's  green, 
It  is  so  fair,  that  wc  forget  its  oeauty  but  deceives. 
And  think,  almost  without  regret,  of  Summer's  withering  leaves ! 

V. 

They  are  dearer  still,  when  one  by  one  we  mark  them  fade  and  fall — 
There  is  a  lesson  of  deep  tone  in  them  that  speaks  to  all ; 
They  are  like  the  hopcM  to  our  spirits  shown  through  all,  fhnn  first  to  last, 
That  in  all  changes  still  ding  on,  till  hfe  itself  be  past : 

VI. 

I  love  the  leaves !  —  who  would  not  love  such  silent  monitors'? 
They  wake  a  thought  Uiat  far  above  all  earthly  feeling  stirs ; 
Thuy  spring  alike  on  fertile  bowers,  and  on  the  barren  tree ; 
Let  otherfi  grasp  the  fruits  and  flowers  —  the  leaves,  the  leaves  for  me ! 

England.  M.  a.  B. 
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THE    LANDING    OF    COLUMBUS. 

Thkouoh  the  wild  waters  of  a  troubled  sea, 

Where  the  last  hues  of  dying  day  were  resting, 
A  storm- worn  barque  was  plunging  heavily, 

With  seething  foam  the  cloven  bdlows  cresting. 
Long  o*er  the  blue,  outstretched  immensity 

Tne  eaze  of  all  within  her  had  been  questine ; 
But  stiu  the  skv  one  changeless  circle  spanned. 
Nor  yet,  though  oft  announced,  appeared  the  promised  land. 

Hope,  that  had  cheered  them  oft,  illusion-born, 
With  steadier  beam  once  more  the  future  brightened, 

And  each  rouffh  face  by  toil  and  watching  worn, 
Sunned  by  her  smile,  with  exultation  lightened : 

Doubt  was  no  more,  from  earliest  flush  of  dawn 
Each  hour  new  signs  of  land  their  trust  had  heightened; 

Bouffhs  from  the  wcxxis,  with  berries  gemmed,  swept  by. 

And  t)irds  with  radiant  plumes  wheel^  warblmg  tlirougn  the  sky. 

A  eenial  air,  that  seemed  the  breath  of  Heaven 

Kespired  from  Earth's  green  buds  and  leaf-screened  fountains, 
Floated  around,  and  with  its  blessed  leaven 

Lightened  the  ocean  breeze ;  'till  groves  and  mountains 
Were  traced  by  fancy  in  the  clouds  of  even. 

TTuU  night  —  un added  to  the  wearv  countings 
Of  despair  —  seemed,  like  the  Savior^s  tomb. 
To  hold  salvation's  dawn  within  its  depth  of  gloom. 

Salve  Regina  I  —  Hark !  it  peals  along 
Rolled  tlirouG^h  the  furrows  of  the  startled  ocean. 

On  winds  awaked  by  the  first  human  song 
That  e'er  lent  music  to  their  ceaseless  motion. 

Now  bursts  the  hymn  in  volume  rich  and  strong, 
Now  falls  in  liquid  gushes  of  devotion ; 

While  every  eye  with  gathering  tears  is  dimmed  — 

Bright  pearls  from  Nature's  cup,  with  happiness  o'erbrimmed. 

The  vesper  paean  ceased.    With  princely  mien. 

From  'midst  the  group  that  late  its  chorus  cnanted, 
A  chieftain  rose :  his  lofty  brow  serene. 

His  soul-lit  glance  that  danger  never  daunted, 
The  voice  whose  mandate  none  might  contravene. 

The  eesture  gradnc;  what  the  warm  heart  granted, 
The  calm,  proud  smile  that  on  the  fiill  lip  reigned. 
Bespoke  a  giant  mind,  in  all  things  self-sustamed. 

Still  as  he  spake  the  poetry  of  soul, 

Which  was  his  essence,  kindled  up  his  features, 
He  almost  touched  the  undiscovered  goal 

Which  sagesj  monarchs,  bigots,  and  their  creatures 
Alike  had  scoffed  —  ^  in  manv  a  scroll 

Traduced,  the  theme  of  ribald  metres 
Sung  in  the  very  streets  foredoomed  to  ring 
With  one  spontaneous  shout,  that  hailed  him  more  than  king ! 

Full  of  high  thoughts,  he  spake  as  one  inspired. 

Of  realms  with  treasurcj  fiiiits,  and  verdure  glowing. 
Of  gilded  fanes  by  streammg  sunbeams  fired 

Into  a  blaze  of  glory,  rivers  flowing 
O'er  beds  of  gems,  where  man,  by  tou  untired, 

Might  reap  what  Nature's  hand  was  ever  sowing^ 
While,  lending  fni^ance  to  a  land  so  gifted. 
Soft  winds  from  radeless  bloom  eternal  perfume  lifted. 
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Then,  having  profiered  title  and  reward 

To  nim  wEo  first  that  Paradiae  discovered, 
He  soue ht  the  prow,  with  sleepless  eve  to  guard 

His  snip  against  the  beach  on  whidi  she  novered. 
What  gl^im,  what  flash,  the  closing  darkness  starred  1 

Like  flickering  torch  by  careless  hand  uncovered ! 
Again!    Iti0a«atorch  —  'twas  on  the  shore — 
It  signaled  forth  a  World !  and  man  the  beacon  bore ! 

Hark  I  a  loud  peaL  thai  seems  the  ear  to  stun, 
Jars  on  the  air  like  the  immediate  thunder : 

*  Land  ho !  — it  is  our  consort's  signal  gun !' 

Shout  the  glad  crew,  and  ail  are  anxious  wonder 
To  know  what  strana  their  toils  at  last  have  won : 

A  thousand  dreams  of  luxury  and  plunder 
Flash  through  each  mind,  as  o  er  mast,  yard,  and  shroud, 
To  furl  or  reef  the  sails,  toe  shouting  seamen  crowd. 

'T^  dawn  —  afar  on  the  horizon's  verge, 

Up  from  the  waves  a  line  of  light  is  heaving ; 
It  bnghtens,  deepens  o'er  sky,  cfoud  and  surge, 

A  gorgeous  woof  of  rosy  glorv  weaving 
Around  the  gates  of  mom.  'till  forth  emerge 

Day's  golden  god,  with  beams  his  pathway  cleaving : 
He  comes !  the  vapors  from  the  deep  up-curled 
Melt  in  his  burning  glance,  and  lo !  the  Western  World  ! 

How  beautiful,  how  blessed  was  the  sight 

Of  the  green  earth  to  each  sea- weary  rover ! 
'Twas  a  fair  isle,  with  waving  groves  bedight, 

Fit  spot  for  rest  from  storm  and  peril  over. 
With  snouts  and  yells  of  wonder  and  delight, 

Swarmed  the  swart  natives  from  their  leafy  cover, 
Gazing  on  what,  to  their  untutored  eyes, 
Seemed  glorious  white-winged  birds,  descended  from  the  skies. 

The  anchor  falls  —  a  boat  is  lowered  and  manned ; 

'Mid  cavaliers  in  polished  harness  beaming, 
Upon  its  prow  the  leader  takes  his  stand, 

Spain's  royal  banner  proudly  o'er  him  streaming  : 
The  eager  oarsmen  wait  but  his  command 

To  send  their  broad  blades  through  the  water  gleaming. 

*  Away !  —  away !'  —  and  springing  from  the  oar. 

Like  courser  from  the  lash,  the  hgnt  skiff  speeds  ashore. 

Her  keel  has  grounded,  and  upon  the  beach 
Her  crew,  with  eyes  upraised  to  Heaven,  are  kneeling, 

While  frx)m  their  gushing  hearts  —  too  fiUl  for  speech  — 
A  language  untranslatable  is  stealing ! 

Thanks  to  me  Grod,  whom  they  had  dared  impeach, 
For  thus  their  hopes  with  rich  fruition  sealing ! 

While  prostrate  on  the  sand,  from  all  apart, 

Columous  opes  in  praise  the  flood-gates  of  his  heart. 

More  than  three  centuries  have  passed  away, 

Since  landed  that  bold  band  so  few  in  number ; 
A  gorgeous  tomb  enwraps  the  crumbling  clay 

Of  him  who  woke  a  hemisphere  from  slumber : 
Left  in  his  age  to  wrong  and  grief  a  prey, 

Death's  useless  trappings  mock  the  bones  they  cumber. 
Hark !  a  low  warning  from  his  ashes  rings  : 
'  Ye  lean  on  Ifroken  rteda,  tDho  trtut  the  words  of  King** 
JfrU,  1836.  J.  B. 
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PIREI* 

It  was  perhaps  half  an  hour  after  the  usual  drawling  voice  of  the 
city  watchman  had  sleepily  proclaimed,  '  Past  twelve  o'clock !'  that  I  laid 
aside  the  hook  which  I  had  heen  perusing,  according  to  my  usual  cus- 
tom, in  bed,  and  giving  one  turn  to  the  argand  lamp  on  the  table  at  my 
side,  extinguished  its  now  somewhat  lessening  flame,  and  applied  my- 
self in  earnest  to  seek  the  sleep  which  I  would  willingly  have  deferred 
for  another  hour,  had  not  experience  taught  me  that  a  giddy  brain  is 
always  the  next  day's  punishment  for  such  disregard  of  one  of  nature's 
laws.  Scarcely,  however,  had  I  began  to  lose  the  train  of  causes  and 
events  that  was  carrying  me  again  through  the  scenes  of  which  I  had 
just  been  reading,  wnen  I  was  recalled  to  perfect  consciousness  by  the 
startling  cry  immediately  under  my  window,  five  times  repeated: 
•jFYre/ — fire! — fire! — fire! — fire!^  It  was  not  the  short  shrill 
voice  of  boyhood,  nor  the  hurried,  half-articulated  shout  of  one  who 
runs,  but  slow,  clear,  and  distinct.  I  sprang  from  my  bed,  and  threw 
up  my  window.  The  night,  though  cold,  was  beautiful.  The  moon 
was  in  the  midst  of  her  course,  and  shone  down  upon  the  earth  from  an 
imclouded  sky ;  and  here  and  there  a  spire,  coated  with  glistening  metal, 
reflected  back  her  chilling  rays,  like  the  demon  of  winter  shooting  his 
icicles  around.  Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  in  the  streets ;  not  a  hoof 
nor  wheel  resounded  on  the  pavement ;  and  the  smooth  and  compact 
irottoir,  which  in  a  still  night  gives  warning  to  a  whole  square,  if  so 
much  as  a  dog  tread  heavily  upon  it,  weis  silent  as  the  fiags  of  a  sepulchre. 
One  only  soxmd  broke  in  at  intervals  of  half  a  minute  upon  this  solemn 
stillness.  It  was  the  repeated  shout  of  that  same  rich  trumpet  voice, 
•  Fire !  — fire !  — fire  !  — fire  !  — fire ! ' 

I  looked  in  the  direction  from  whence  it  came,  but  was  unable  for 
several  minutes,  as  he  stood  in  the  deep  shadow,  to  catch  the  motionless 
figure  of  the  watchman  who  was  startling  the  echoes  by  that  wild  cry, 
which  seemed  to  come  forth  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  like  the  su- 
pernatural voices  tha^  pronounced  *  Wo,  wo,  wo ! '  upon  the  city  of  Qod, 
before  its  destruction.  In  the  distance  I  perceived  a  red  cloud  ascend- 
ing into  heaven,  marking  where  the  fierce  element  was  taging,  though 
too  far  off  to  allow  the  yells  and  unearthly  noises  that  usually  accom- 
pany such  scenes,  to  be  heard.  How  beautiful  was  the  whole  picture  1 
Those  roofs,  glittering  in  the  placid  moonbeams,  concealed  from  my  view 
human  beings  who  might  be  involved  in  the  destruction  which  was  sweep- 
ing on ;  and  yet  how  securely  did  they  sleep !  —  immindfiil  of  that  start- 
ling cry,  which  again  and  again,  in  prolonged  echoes,  rings  through  the 
deserted  streets  I  The  fiames  rise  higher,  the  cloud  of  living  fire  breaks 
over  the  adjoining  dwellings  —  and  the  shout  comes  forth  with  a  shorter 
and  fiercer  emphasis :  ^Fire !  fire !  fire ! '  Ha !  —  there  is  some  one 
awake  at  last  I  There  roils  out  the  solemn  peal  of  the  great  bell.  The 
watch-dog  of  the  city  has  scented  the  coming  foe,  and  from  his  lair  is  now 

*  The  present  article  was  placed  in  tjrpc  on  the  day  preceding  the  memorable  fire  in 
December  last ;  but  the  '  leaden  representatives  of  thought'  were  melted  away  by  the 
sublime  element  whose  minor  ravages  they  were  arranged  to  depict.  The  copy  was 
accidently  preserved  —  but  havine  oeen  mislaid,  was  believed  until  recently  to  have 
shared  the  fate  of  several  beautiml  intellectual  fabrics,  which,  to  our  sore'mortificm- 
tioD}  were  dissolved  in  the  flames  of  that  dreadful  night.  Eds.  KNicKcuocKca. 
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baying  forth  his  deep-throated  warnings !  Slowly  and  solemnly  doth 
the  howl  burst  forth  from  his  capacious  chest,  tiark  1  —  how  it  rolls 
away  like  distant  thunder,  bounding  and  re-bounding  from  dome  to 
dome  1  How  various  are  the  emotions  excited  by  that  rumbling  peal ! 
Here,  the  usurer  springs  from  his  anxious  couch,  where  his  dreams 
had  been  of  wealth  and  successful  speculation,  and  casting  an  eager 
glance  toward  the  distant  counting-house,  thanks  Mammon,  his  god, 
ttiat  he  is  not  concerned.  There,  one  of  those  blest  creatures,  whose  ex- 
istence  proves  that  human  nature  is  riot  utterly  depraved,  murmurs  a 
thanksgiving  for  her  own  preservation,  and  a  prayer  for  the  poor 
wretches  who  may  be  driven  from  their  homes  and  their  beds  on  this 
wintry  night,  to  seek  in  vain  for  shelter  from  the  chilling  breath  of  De- 
cember. Thy  prayer  shall  descend  m  blessings  upon  thine  own  head, 
lovely  one  1  It  is  the  tall  store-house,  and  the  rich  merchandise,  that 
the  Destroyer  is  enfolding  in  his  beautiful  but  deadly  mantle. 

Here,  the  rich  man  is  hoping  his  property  may  rise  in  his  neighbor's 
ruin.  There,  the  insurer  is  tossing  sleeplessly  upon  his  couch.  In 
yonder  dim  alley  are  many  dark-sou  led  men,  who  are  exulting  in  the 
downfiill  of  one  who  has  been  above  them,  and  would  fain  reduce  all  to 
their  own  level,  by  a  general  destruction  of  property.  More  listen  to 
that  bell  with  pleasure,  than  would  be  willing  to  acknowledge  it,  even 
to  themselves. 

But  the  city  is  rapidly  throwing  off  its  drowsiness.  Here  and  there 
a  church-bell  may  be  heard,  adding  its  nervous  alarum  to  the  deep  sullen 
boom  of  the  great  tocsin.  Many  a  rapid  tramp  is  reechoed  by  the 
frosty  pavement.  Men  are  gathering  together  to  see  the  work  of  de- 
struction, or  to  assist  in  arresting  it  And  yonder  comes  an  engine, 
rattling  down  the  street,  shaking  the  tall  houses  to  their  very  lowest 
foundation  stone.  Another,  and  another,  and  another  follow.  What  a 
perfect  babel !  Each  has  its  bells  jingling  discordantly  in  the  still  air, 
and  every  man  is  exhausting  his  lungs  in  vain  endeavors  to  yell  louder 
than  all  his  fellows;  and  some  few  are  armed  with  brazen  trumpets, 
such,  it  may  be,  as  made  the  walls  of  Jericho  fall  down.  What  un- 
earthly bowlings  and  groanings  1 

*  As  if  the  fiends  from  Heaven  that  fell 
Had  pealed  the  banner  cry  of  Hell  i' 

Qo  on,  in  mercy  1  —  or  never  hereailer  shall  I  know  the  nightincfale 
from  the  screech-owl  —  the  warblings  of  Fanti  from  a  bacchanalian 
scream !  Thank  Heaven,  they  have  decided  at  last  which  of  two  ways 
to  choose,  that  were  equally  short,  and  once  more  we  are  in  comparative 
silenca  Footstep  afler  footstep  dies  away  in  the  distance,  and  Nature  again 
comes  down  to  take  possession  of  the  spot.  Is  she  not  beautiful?  She 
is  always  so.  But  now,  it  is  night  —  a  calm,  still,  bright  night :  and 
look  how  gorgeously  those  wreaths  of  bright  amber  are  circling  in  the 
moonlight !  Wisely  is  it  written :  *  Riches  take  unto  themselves  wings, 
and  fly  away.'  Methinks  I  see  them  burst  from  their  thraldom ;  and 
hear  their  exulting  laugh  at  their  emancipation,  as  they  shoot  up  into 
the  free  air,  in  golden  vapor  —  floating  away  toward  yon  silver  orb,  to 
become  a  part  of  the  unfettered  element  on  whose  wings  the  Deity 
himself  doth  ride ! 

All  nature  is  exulting  in  combination  against  thee,  poor  man  1     I 
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seem  to  see  the  joyous  eagerness  with  which  the  winds  rnsh  in  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth  to  despoil  thee.  Each  after  another  snatches 
to  its  embrace  a  portion  of  thy  spiritualized  wealth,  (as  it  appeared  but 
now,)  and  darts  ^r  up  into  the  blue  ether,  where  the  eagle's  pmion  hath 
never  swept ! 

Even  Neptune  himself  hath  turned  traitor  to  thine  interesta     The 

rrkling  diamonds  fall  thick  and  heavily.  Man's  ingenuity  can  turn 
river  from  its  course,  and  rain  it  upon  thy  burning  walls.  But  see! 
no  sooner  do  the  brilliant  globules  feel  the  influence  of  the  fire,  than 
tkeffy  too,  catch  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  bursting  into  vapor,  join  the 
merry  flight  of  earth  and  air,  shooting  upward,  and  upwara  I  Pour  on 
tl^  flood !  —  but  it  aids  thee  not.  Mark  those  blue  flames  dancing 
upon  the  hissing  stones :  it  is  the  water  itself  which  burns !  Fire  and 
water  have  forgotten  their  ancient  enmity,  and  are  united  to  destroy  thee ! 
St  George  and  St.  Dennis  have  struck  hands  for  thy  undoing.  The 
lion  and  the  oriflamme,  in  mockery  of  thy  misery,  together  flaunt  their 
heavy  folds  over  thy  funeral  pyre. 

Canst  thou  not  learn  wisdom  from  that  glorious  sight  %  An  hour 
ago  those  crumbling  walls  contained  a  heap  of  weaUh  which  thou 
calledst  thine.  Thou  couldst  see  it,  feel  it,  do  with  it  according  to 
thine  own  pleasure.  Where  is  it  now  %  It  has  thrown  ofi*  the  perish- 
able medium  which  made  it  evident  to  thy  earth-bom  senses,  and  is  fly- 
ing, invisible  to  thee,  in  the  eternal  expanse.  An  hour  ago,  a  few  &«t 
of  earth  contained  it  all.  Now,  one  wing  floats  murkily  over  the  for- 
ests of  the  red  man,  wafting  to  Heaven  the  prayer  acceptable  to  the 
Great  Spirit,  who  watches  over  all  his  creatures  alike ;  and  in  whose 
sight  crowns  and  diadems  are  as  tinsel  and  dross.  The  other  fens  the 
swelling  sail  upon  the  bosom  of  the  *  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean.' 

And  IS  man  of  a  meaner  nature  than  his  merchandize  ?  One  short 
hour  ago,  who  could  have  told  that  those  inert  bales  and  boxes  contained 
an  immortal  principle,  that  would  soon  burst  from  its  confinement,  and 
expand  itself  throughout  these  boundless  regions?  It  was  invisible, 
intangible,  too  subtle  in  its  essence  to  be  detected  by  mortal  senses ;  yet 
was  it  there,  confined  in  those  narrow  limits,  waiting  the  destruction  of 
its  beautiful  prison,  that  it  might  be  free. 

And  is  it  not  so  with  me  ?  Have  I  not  also  an  immortal  essence, 
capable  of  endless  expansion  ?  —  capable  of  enjoyments,  of  existences,  of 
which  I  now  know  nothing  ?  Is  this  the  whole  of  my  being  %  Do  I 
not  feel  the  soul  within  me  struggling  in  its  vain  efforts  to  grasp  what 
is  beyond  its  reach  1  Do  I  not  see  a  universe  around  me  of  which  I 
am  conscious  I  can  now  know  as  it  were  nothing  ?  And  is  this  wonder- 
ful display  of  secret  agencies  intended  only  to  tantalize  my  fettered 
intellect  ?  Have  I  not  powers  capable  of  knowing  all  things  ?  —  and  are 
these  powers  never  to  be  permitted  to  develope  themselves?  Oh  I  for 
knowledge !  /  would  see  the  main-spring  which  causes  the  revolution 
of  that  bright  orb,  and  those  glittering  gems !  I  would  see  whence 
the  King  of  Day  derives  his  heat  and  his  lififht !  I  would  see  what 
makes  the  grass  grow,  the  tree  put  forth  its  leaves,  and  the  blossoms 
its  fruit  I  would  see  how  this  poor  feeble  body  confines  and  cramps 
the  swelling  spirit  within  it ;  and  how  that  spirit  imparts  of  its  own  life 
to  the  clay. 

But  let  me  wait  in  patience.     The  time  will  come  —  I  kriow  it  —  when 
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I  too  shall  burst  this  thraldom ;  when  I  shall  throw  off  this  living 
mass  of  death,  and  then  —  then  I  will  visit  the  stars ;  I  will  explore 
the  universe^  I  will  know— not  every  thing,  Gon  pardon  me!  but  I 
shall  be  contmually  learning;  for  ever  going  onward,  and  onward,  with 
archangel  strides  toward  diat  refulgent  throne  of  universal  knowledge, 
on  which  sits  God  —  the  Creator  r^  the  Omniscient  1 

But  while  I  stand  here  soliloquizing  by  my  open  window,  the  cold 
night  air  reminds  me  in  language  4oo  forcible  to  be  mistaken,  that  mind 
and  matter  are  so  conjoined  that  I  may  not  neglect  the  rules  of  the 
latter  with  impunity  to  its  nobler  ally.  9o  I  will  cherish  thee,  *  frail 
&iling,  dying  body,'  for  thou  art  a  part  of  myself;  and  some  there  are, 
more  deeply  read  than  I  in  these  mysteries,  who  would  have  me  believe 
that  thou,  too,  art  immortal  —  that  thou  shalt  reappear  in  the  great  day 
when  the  *  Heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll;'  and  that 
we  —  thou  and  I  —  shall  be  united,  one  and  indivisible,  through  eter- 
nity. It  ma}r  be  so.  I  know  not  of  what  changes  thou  art  susceptible, 
and  yet  remain  the  same.  The  gem  that  sparkles  upon  the  brow  of 
beauty  and  royalty,  and  the  vile  refuse  of  my  hearth,  which  the  beggar 
might  not  touch,  are  one.  The  same — yet  how  different !  And  so  it 
may  be  with  thee.  These  are  hidden  things,  into  which  I  may  not 
penetrate.  Man's  feeble  powers  are  insufficient  to  comprehend  the 
millionth  part  of  the  wonders  which  are  exhibited  to  his  view ;  and 
why  should  he  presumptuously  search  after  those  that  have  been 
concealed  ? 

Let  me  then  rest  satisfied  in  the  full  conviction,  that  as  the  mysteries 
of  creation  are  infinite,  so  I  am  possessed  of  infinite  capabilities  for 
understanding  them,  and  shall  have  an  eternity  in  which  to  study 
them :  that,  as  some  good  man  has  said,  *  as  the  embryo  in  its  mother's 
womb  is  endowed  with  organs  of  sense,  which  can  avail  it  nothing  till 
brought  into  the  light  and  air  of  the  world,  so  man  has  powers  of  intel- 
lect, capacities  for  knowledge  and  love,  of  whose  existence  even  he  is 
unconscious,  until  transplanted  to  those  regions  which  are  fitted  for 
their  development.* 
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Ikspik'd.  not  taught,  the  bard's  exalted  art, 
In  sacred  trust,  to  fisw  the  heavens  impart : 
A  new,  a  nobler  sense  in  man  to  wake^ 
From  all  his  instincts  ail  that's  earthly  take ; 
O'er  Nature's  works  a  nameless  charm  to  throw, 
On  life  a  graoe^  a  glory  to  bestow ; 
Its  duties  dignify,  its  joys  enhance, 
And  lend  to  truth  the  interest  of  romance ; 
To  teach  content,  yet  bid  Our  hopes  aspire, 
Endear  this  world,  and  fit  us  for  a  higher. 
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The  dew  drops  reflect  my  eariiest  ray, 
And  twinkle  a  moment  on  earth,  then  away 
They  upward  spring  toward  the  ether  blue, 
Heayen-born,  and  to  their  nature  true. 
There  in  their  play  they  build  the  bow, 
In  glory  spannmg  the  world  below ; 
Or  gathering  in  crowds  on  the  western  sky, 
They  seem  to  the  gaxer's  wondering  eye 
Like  the  distant  tops  of  the  hills  ofneaveii, 
Rising  to  view  in  the  hush  of  even. 

Prom  their  winter's  sleep  I  wake  the  flowers, 
And  birds  hail  mv  coming  from  shady  bowers. 
The  sturdy  oak  taat  has  raised  his  fonn 
For  a  thousand  years  mid  sun  and  storm, 
Through  his  rigid  frame  my  coming  feels, 
And  with  foliage  green  his  age  conceals. 
B*en  the  time-worn  rock  has  for  me  a  smiley 
For  the  gray  moss  covers  its  rugged  pile, 
And  the  clambering  vine  doth  (rer  it  fling 
Its  curtain,  and  the  wild  flowers  spring 
From  nook  and  crevice,  and  lifl  on  high 
Their  oflering  to  the  morning  sky. 

I  look  on  the  line  where  the  mountain  towers, 

Its  top  in  snows  and  its  base  in  flowers ; 

I  look  on  the  pole,  where  with  ceaseless  crash 

The  waves  on  the  worn  rocks  loudly  dash, 

And  my  rays  fall  aslant  on  that  cheerless  sea 

Where  the  icy  waves  make  rude  melody. 

The  only  sound  in  that  solitude. 

Where  winter  and  storms  forever  brood, 

Where  foot  of  man  has  never  trod 

To  mar  the  works  of  his  maker,  Gk>d. 

When  Rome  in  her  pride  ruled  over  the  world. 

And  at  time  and  ruin  defiance  hurled, 

I  laughed  at  her  pride,  for  I  saw  afar 

A  world  beneath  the  evening  star. 

Where  the  Alps  would  shriiuL  to  pigmy  mounds^ 

The  empire's  limits  to  narrow  bounds. 

The  good  man  lifts  his  thoughts  above. 
As  he  catches  my  rays,  and  thinks  of  the  love 
That  over  a  path  of  sin  and  tears 
Scatters  undmimed,  through  toilsome  years, 
Hope's  herald  rays  that  foretel  a  day, 
When  sin  and  sorrow  shall  flee  away. 
When  weakness  wronged  shall  raise  its  head, 
The  oppressor's  arm  no  longer  dread, 
When  aarkness  shall  lift  fl'om  the  mental  eye» 
And  before  it  in  beautv  and  light  shall  lie 
The  world  of  knowleoge  without  a  cloud. 
And  Mystery  shall  have  dropped  her  shroud. 

Through  ages  of  crime  I  have  held  my  way  — 
On,  on  I  pass  to  that  brighter  day 
When  man  shall  shake  ofl*  the  bonds  of  sin. 
And  a  holier,  happier  life  begin. 
I  'See  the  end  of  nis  moral  nieht,         * 
I  see  the  dawn  of  a  nobler  lignt : 
On,  on  I  pass  —  soon  my  course  shall  be  run  — 
Soon,  soon  shall  the  goal  of  my  race  be  won  ; 
Soon  my  rays  shall  m  quenched,  my  brightness  clouded, 
And  the  source  of  light  m  darkness  shrouded. 
Till,  illumed  again  at  the  word  of  God, 
O'er  a  world  renewed  I  look  abroad. 
Where  former  things  shall  have  passed  awav, 
And  the  tvrant  Death  shall  have  ceased  to  slay  — 
All  tears  oe  wiped,  and  sin  be  slain, 
And  sorrow,  and  sighing,  and  fear,  and  pain, 
Mid  the  peace  and  the  joy  of  that  world,  riiall  seem 
Like  the  vanished  shapes  of  a  fevered  dream. 
TmU,  April,  1836.  R. 
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-*Time»  force,  and  death, 


Do  to  this  body  what  extremes  you  can ; 

But  the  strong  base  and  buUdinff  of  my  lore 

Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earUi, 

Drawing  all  things  to  it.  *  Teoilus  and  Cebmida. 

The  day  was  waning  into  twilight,  and  the  glowing  sun,  shedding 
a  soft,  subdued  light  upon  the  clouds  that  driftea  along  the  West,  was 
sinking  slowly  below  the  horizon,  as  an  Athenian  merchant  stood 
gazing  from  the  high  arched  window  of  his  apartment  upon  the  stirrinfif 
scene  below  him  —  a  wide-spread  view  of  the  harbor  of  PirsBus,  which 
on  this  side  rolled  its  waves  far  toward  the  South,  until  its  waters 
mingled,  in  an  indistinct  and  undistinguishable  outline,  with  the  hazier 
mists  of  the  sky.  Numberless  vessels  lay  within  the  range  of  the 
eye ;  some,  heavily  laden,  sank  deeply  in  the  waves,  and  some,  in  light 
and  graceful  buoyancy,  seemed  to  float  on  the  very  surface  of  the 
billows ;  while  near  by,  others  rested  at  the  docks,  their  cargoes  of 
merchandise  fast  disappearing  beneath  the  active  and  skilful  hands  of 
the  traffickers.  .  All  was  confusion.  The  vender  and  purchaser^ — the 
magistrate  and  inspector,  with  their  long  line  of  clerks — the  idle  roec- 
tator,  and  the  busy  artizan  —  all  were  congregated  in  one  confused 
mass,  Riving  to  the  scene  the  activity  and  bustle  of  an  extensive  com- 
mercial mart  of  the  present  day. 

The  merchant  appeared  to  regard  the  motley  assemblage  beneath 
him  with  deep  interest  His  life  had  been  passed  amid  the  stir  and 
rapid  changes  peculiar  to  the  hazardous  pursuits  of  commerce;  and  as 
he  beheld  others  eagerly  treading  the  same  path,  it  may  be  that  the  re- 
membrance of  by-gone  and  happier  years  was  re-kindied  in  his  bosom. 
He  gazed  intensely  and  long  upon  the  busy  group ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  last  boat  had  put  off  from  the  shore,  and  the  last  lingering  idler  had 
sought  his  home,  that  he  turned  listlessly  from  the  wmdow.  As  his 
foot  fell  upon  the  marble  of  the  richly  tesselated  floor,  the  sound  seemed 
to  recall  him  to  recollection.  His  step,  which  at  first  was  measured  and 
slow,  became  hurried ;  his  countenance  beamed  with  excitement ;  his 
hands  were  compressed,  and  his  whole  person  was  convulsed  with  pas- 
sion. At  length  he  paused  suddenly,  and  wiping  away  the  drops  that 
had  gathered  upon  hts  forehead,  seized  with  a  tremulous  hand  a  richly- 
chased  goblet  of  gold,  brimming  with  Samian  wine,  mingled  with  the 
honey  of  Hymettus.  He  qnafTed  it  at  a  draught;  and  hastily  replacing 
the  cup,  threw  himself  on  a  luxurious  pile  of  cushions,  while  he  shouted 
in  a  peremptory  voice,  *  What  ho !  —  Glasi&no  V 

The  menial  stood  before  his  master.  The  cold  eye  of  the  merchant 
rested  warily  for  a  moment  upon  the  ruffian  countenance  of  his  slave. 

*  Glasi&no,'  he  said,  *  saw  you  Parrhasius  V 

*  Most  noble  Sir,  I  did,'  replied  Glasi&no,  slowly. 

*  What  said  he  ?  —  how  looked  he  V 

'  He  said  naught,*  returned  the  slave ;  '  and  he  looked  as  though 
want  gnawed  at  nis  vitals  —  as  though  he  were  starving.' 
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*  Be  it  80 1  —  be  it  so  T   repeated  the  merchant.    *  But  is  it  certain  f 
Will  no  citizen  relieve  him?    Must  he  die?' 

'  He  must  I*  said  Glasi^o,  *  he  must  —  unless ^ 

*  Unless  what  1'  shouted  the  merchant,  sprin^ng  violently  to  his  feet. 

*  Unless  he  succeed  at  the  games/  answerea  the  slave :  *  he  strives 
for  the  prize.' 

Again  the  merchant  strode  across  the  apartment;  then  suddenly 
stopping  before  the  motionless  form  of  the  slave,  and  grasping  his  arm 
witn  a  lorce  which  thrilled  to  the  bone,  he  whispered  through  his  shut 
teeth :  *  No  —  I  tell  you,  tu)  !  —  he  shall  perish  1  I  left  home,  kindred, 
country — braved  the  winds  and  the  seas  —  and  for  whatf  For  Ker 
whom  he  has  stolen  from  me.  Shall  he  live  ?  Ha  I  ha  I  Go  to  him : . 
tell  him  Euphranor,  the  Athenian,  would  employ  his  skill.  Bid  him 
prepare  a  likeness  of  me,  from  memory.  Promise  him,  when  finished, 
anf  reward.  Let  the  fool  die  —  starve  —  while  thinking  of  me. 
Away!' 

Glasi&no  gathered  in  silence  the  drapery  of  his  robe  around  him,  and 
departed  upon  his  mission.  As  he  left  the  portico  of  the  opulent  mer- 
chant, embellished  with  statuary  and  painting,  and  issued  into  the  open 
air,  his  heart  misgave  him,  and  he  shrank  from  the  villany  in  which 
he  had  embarked.  He  remembered  for  a  moment  the  kindnesses  of 
his  young  mistress,  the  daughter  of  his  master,  whom  he  was  now 
commissioned  to  destroy ;  for  he  knew  full  well  how  inseparably  her 
fate  was  blended  and  interwoven  with  that  of  the  young  artist.  The 
crime  which  he  was  commissioned  to  perpetrate  seemed,  for  a  brief 
space,  too  deep  and  black  for  even  his  callous  and  deadened  nature. 

With  a  hesitating  and  irresolute  step,  he  wended  his  way  through 
narrow  streets  and  tortuous  alleys,  until  he  arrived  at  the  low  and  hum- 
ble hut  of  the  artist.  Here  he  paused  for  a  moment  before  its  threshhold ; 
then  nerving  himself  to  the  trial,  he  threw  aside  the  door,  and  pronoun- 
ced the  name  of —  *  Parrhasius !' 

A  voice  bade  him  enter.  Drawing  his  garb,  with  scrupulous  care, 
around  his  person,  to  avoid  the  damps  which  trickled  over  the  low  and 
ill-conjointed  wall,  he  advanced  to  an  interior  apartment,  and  stood  in 
the  presence  of  its  occupant.  A  broad  torch  cast  its  flickering  gleam 
upon  the  countenance  of  Parrhasius,  which  wore  a  cold  expression  of 
recognition,  mingled  with  amazement  at  this  unexpected  visit.  His 
whole  form  was  worn  and  emaciated ;  the  face,  wan  and  deadly  pale, 
exhibited  in  the  hollow  and  sunken  cheeks  the  inroads  of  disease ;  yet 
his  eye  still  burned  with  the  high  imaginings  of  the  swaying  spirit 
withm.  Sickness,  want,  and  penury  could  not  erase  the  *  breathing 
thought'  from  that  noble  brow,  or  obliterate  the  stamp  of  genius  from 
those  lofty  lineaments. 

The  stave  drew  near.  *  Euphranor,  the  merchant,'  said  he, '  sends 
meeting  to  the  noble  Parrhasius ;  he  would  bury  all  enmity  in  forget- 
nilness.' 

'  Ha  I'  retorted  Parrhasius,  with  a  smile  of  scorn  curling  his  lip,  *  he 
is  too  kind :  he  would  extend  forgiveness,  when  his  victim  is  wnthing 
in  the  agonies  of  death.     But  what  would  he  V 

'  In  Athens,'  returned  the  slave,  *  wrongs  are  forgotten  in  merit.  He 
would  employ  thy  skill.     The  merchant  seeks  a  likeness  of  himself.' 

*  He !'  snouted  Parrhasius,  with  a  hollow  laugh — 'I  depict  him  ?  I  — 
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played  in  a  thousand  dimples  around  the  mouth  and  upon  the  cheek, 
ana  dimmed  the  brightness  of  her  eye;  but  the  noble  form  —  the 
rounded  outline  —  the  intellectual  contour  —  these  still  remained. 
The  bloom  was  indeed  gone,  but  the  expression — the  soul — was 
unobscured. 

Pbrrhasius  gazed  shrinking]  y  upon  the  form  before  him.  How 
could  he  recognise,  in  this  destitute  and  helpless  being,  her  whom  a 
few  months  Wore  he  had  beheld  surrounded  with  me  wealth  and 
luxury  of  her  paternal  home ;  seeking  her  innocent  and  girlish  plea- 
sures with  an  unblighted  heart.  He  saw  her  lips  move  in  slumber. 
He  listened,  the  words  came  to  his  ear.  She  called  upon  him !  But 
fcr  him,  she  had  been  happy.  The  thought  was  madness.  He  felt  the 
air  thicken  and  press  around  him ;  his  respiration  became  oppressed 
and  difficult  He  extinguished  the  light,  groped  his  way  through  the 
narrow  entrance,  and  rushed  into  the  street  It  was  now  deserted,  and 
he  passed  rapidly  on,  nor  stopped  until  he  reached  the  bank  of  the 
Ily^us.  The  stream,  swollen  by  late  rains,  rushed  in  arrowy 
swiftness  over  its  bed.  Its  flood  swept  by  his  feet.  He  bared  his  head, 
and  as  the  cool  air  bathed  his  forehead,  his  pulse  grew  less  violent,  and 
the  fever  of  his  blood  subsided.  The  holy  quietness  of  the  hour — 
the  plants,  the  flowers  —  the  long  rank  grass,  the  bright  stars,  and  the 
autumnal  moon,  shed  a  blessed  influence  upon  his  spirit. 

He  turned  and  retraced  his  steps ;  and  once  more  gaining  his  home, 
threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  slept  till  morning. 


The  day  was  far  advanced,  and  the  sun  high  in  heaven,  when 
the  painter  awoke.  A  female  form  knelt  beside  him,  removing  with  a 
soft  white  hand  the  hair  from  his  temples. 

'  Dear  Parrhasius,*  she  said,  pressing  her  lips  to  his  forehead,  *  will 
you  never  know  wisdom  ?  It  was  scarcely  prudent  to  risk  your  health 
upon  the  chill  and  unwholesome  ground. 

*  Nay,  chide  not,  lanthe,'  he  replied,  as  he  drew  her  to  his  bosom« 
'  I  have  had  delicious  dreams.  A  spirit  has  revealed  to  me  that  our 
sorrows  are  soon  to  end.' 

He  then  briefly  related  the  circumstances  attending  her  Other's  mes- 
sage,  the  slave's  offer,  and  his  final  acceptance  of  the  terms. 

lanthe  listened  eagerly  to  the  narration.  Gladly  she  cherished  the 
hope  which  his  words  inspired.  She  knew  little  of  the  deeper  and 
darker  passions  of  her  father.  She  believed  that  he  would  forgive  them 
710W,  and  she  was  happy  in  the  thought.  Parrhasius,  as  he  saw  the 
smile  once  more  light  up  her  features,  and  the  glow  return  to  her 
cheek,  with  a  light  and  glad  heart  spread  his  canvass,  and  commenced 
his  labor.' 

Days,  weeks,  months  elapsed,  and  he  was  still  before  it.  All  the 
resources  of  his  cultivated  mind  were  turned  into  this  one  channel ;  and 
as  the  picture  gradually  grew  to  being  beneath  his  pencil,  the  beauty  of 
the  conception,  aided  by  the  rich  coloring,  seemed  to  promise  him  a 
recompense  proportionate  to  the  toil.  He  combined,,  in  the  picture, 
another  form  with  that  of  the  merchant ;  he  was  portrayed,  standing 
with  a  look  of  forgiveness  mantling  his  countenance,  in  the  act  of  b^ 
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stowinff  a  blessing  upon  his  daughter,  who  knelt  at  his  feet  The 
resemblances  were  perfect.  All  anger  had  disappeared  from  the  &ce 
of  the  £ither,  and  each  feature  displayed  the  deepest  love  for  his 
child ;  while  that  of  lanthe  bore  an  expression  of  contrition  for  her 
error,  blended  with  her  joy. 

It  was  now  the  day  before  the  games.  The  picture  was  finished,  and 
despatched  to  the  house  of  the  merchant.  It  was  returned  with  a  cold 
message  of  disapprobation. 

*£uphranor,'  said  the  slave,  *  would  have  P&rrhasius  essay  his 
his  skill  once  more.  He  has  exhibited,  he  says,  some  invention,  but 
less  power  of  delineation.' 

•  Go,'  replied  Parrhasius, '  tell  your  master ^    He  was  interrupted 

by  a  sob  from  the  adjoining  chamber.  *  Begone  1  —  rejoice  at  your  sue- 
cessful  villany !'     So  saying,  he  strode  from  the  apartment. 

Glasi&no  listened  until  he  heard  his  step  grow  fiunt  in  the  distance ; 
then  seizing  the  painting  which  Parrhasius  was  to  present  at  the  garnet 
on  the  morrow,  he  hastily  unrolled,  marked  and  disfigured  it  with  some 
dark  colors  that  lay  on  a  pallet  by  the  easel.  He  then  carefully  replaced 
the  canvass,  and  with  a  savage  and  triiunphant  joy  gleaming  on  his 
countenance,  departed. 

That  evening  Parrhasius  and  lanthe  stood  gazing  from  the  low  and 
narrow  window  of  their  dwelling  upon  the  world  without.  As  each 
successive  hope  and  project  failed,  their  hearts  drew  nearer  to  each 
other,  and  were  knit  to  firmer  union. 

'  Dear  lanthe/  said  Parrhasius,  '  one  only  hope  remains :  but  the 
Athenians  will  be  just.' 

'  Yes,'  returned  lanthe,  as  she  drew  nearer  to  his  side,  *  yes,  I  know, 
I  feel  you  will  succeed.' 

'  You  speak  confidently,'  said  Parrhasius ;  '  but  sorrow  and  misfor- 
tune should  teach  us  to  expect  little  where  we  might  hope  for  much.' 

lanthe  fazed  upon  the  countenance  of  her  husband.  The  impress  of 
a  high  and  noble  purpose  could  be  traced  in  the  flashing  and  dilated  eye, 
and  in  the  proud  and  haughty  bearing ;  but  yet  the  face  wore  its  ac- 
customed  expression  of  unchancfeable  affection. 

'  Do  you  remember,'  she  sai^  (and  her  voice  sank  into  a  whisper  as 
she  spoke,)  *  the  dream  you  once  told  me  ?  That  same  night  I,  too,  dream- 
a  dream.  The  mysterious  and  shadowy  events  of  the  future  were  re- 
vealed to  me,  and  I  breathed  the  air  of  a  world  to  come.  The  seeds  of 
many  years  sprang  up,  and  I  beheld,  and  lo !  your  name  had  gone  forth ; 
your  mme  was  before  the  nations ;  you  were  blest  and  happy.' 

'And  you'  —  said  Parrhasius,  interested  in  spite  of  himself  at  the 
earnestness  of  lanthe,  *  and  you  ? * 

*  I  too  was  happy,'  she  contmued — *  but  my  abode  was  in  Elysium  *  and 
the  thousand  beautiful  forms  of  the  blessed  were  around  me.  The  plants 
and  the  flowers  breathed  a  holy  perfume,  and  wore  an  Vernal  bloom: 
the  air  was  music ;  while  in  the  midst  was  a  lofty  throne  of  precious 
gems  of  pearl,  of  sapphire,  and  of  emerald,  and  on  it  was  engraved  in 
characters  of  light,  *  Be  happy  I'  But  I  sought  other  joys.  I  revisited 
the  world ;  and  with  ever- waking  watchfulness,  in  the  cares  of  the  day, 
and  in  the  vigils  of  the  night,  I  stood  by  your  side  —  and  I  too  was 
happy' 

Parrhasius  answered  not     A  chill  foreboding  crept  over  his  heart 
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The  streets  exhibited  a  grotesque  appearance  of  bustle  and  confusion : 
the  old  and  the  young — the  high  bom  noble  and  the  busy  mer- 
chant—the slave  and  the  master — the  rich  in  purple  robes  of  S3nrian 
dye— and  the  poor  with  their  coarse  but  cleanly  garments — the  citi- 
zen and  artist  all  were  thronging  onward  to  one  general  scene  of 
amusement  and  festivity. 


It  was  a  noble  dome  in  which  they  assembled.  The  gilded  ropf  was 
supported  by  a  vast  colonnade  of  pillars  of  the  purest  marble  from  the 
isle  of  Pares ;  the  walls  were  decorated  with  paintings,  executed  by  the 
most  esteemed  masters ;  and  the  whole  scene  was  one  of  indescribable 
splendor.  The  lower  tier  of  seats  was  occupied  by  the  officers  of  the 
eity — the  magistrates,  the  senators,  and  the  more  wealthy  citi- 
zens-while  those  behind  were  appropriated  to  the  poorer  and 
meaner  classes.     They  were  filled  to  overflowing. 

Among  the  last  of  those  who  sought  the  place  of  exhibition  was  the 
merchant,  Euphranor. 

*Look  well  upon  him!'  he  muttered  in  the  ear  of  his  slave;  'mark 
each  change  of  countenance.'  Glasi^o  made  no  reply,  save  by  a  grim 
smile.     They  sought  their  seats. 

There  was  a  dead,  unbroken  silence  in  the  hall.  Parrhasius  stood  in 
the  midst  of  a  thousand  breathing  forms,  and  a  throng  of  hopes,  fears, 
and  recollections  crowded  thick  upon  his  mind.  He  had  just  parted 
from  lanthe;  he  had  felt  her  form  thrill  with  agitation  upon  his  breast, 
as  she  bade  him  adieu ;  and  her  tremulous  voice,  praying  for  his  suc- 
cess, was  still  in  his  ear.  Was  he  to  return  to  her  toe  victor,  or  the  van- 
quished ?     To  them,  it  was  life  or  death  1 

The  heralds  now  called  upon  the  agonistes  to  present  their  paintings. 
One  by  one  they  advanced.  Parrhasius  saw  each  form  as  it  moved  on, 
and  heard  the  low  buzz  of  approbation,  as  each  successive  picture  was 
exposed  to  view.  It  was  a  moment  of  dreadful  suspense.  Hope, 
life,  reputation — all  were  concentered  in  this  one  chance.  He  was  tne 
last  summoned.  As  his  name  was  pronounced,  he  moved  onward.  A 
thousand  eyes  were  riveted  upon  him,  yet  he  heeded  them  not.  He 
presented  his  painting  to  the  juds^es.  They  paused  for  a  moment;  the 
picture  was  slowly  unrolled,  and  an  expression  of  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment gradually  gathered  upon  their  features.  It  was  turned  to  the 
spectators ;  not  a  voice  uttered  an  approval.  Parrhasius  felt  his  heart 
stand  still,  and  his  brain  reel.  He  grasped  the  pillar  against  which 
he  leaned  for  support,  and  gasped  for  breath.  At  that  instant,  a  burst 
of  savaffe  laughter  came  upon  his  ear.  He  knew  the  voice ;  and  the 
tones  of  its  bitter  mockery  re-strung  his  nerves.  He  sprang  forward,  as 
the  judges  dropped  the  picture  on  the  groimd :  he  seized  it,  tore  open 
the  folds,  and  discoverea  the  huge  blots  on  its  surface.  The  truth 
flashed  instantaneously  upon  his  mind.  He  turned  calmly  to  the 
judges,  and  pointed  to  the  *  black  and  grained-spots'  upon  the  picture. 
'  It  IS  the  work  of  an  enemy,'  said  he ;  *  errant  me  permission,  noble 
judges,  to  supply  its  place  with  another.'  They  hesitated,  consulted 
for  a  moment  together,  and  granted  his  request 

Again  Parrhasius  stood  and  beheld  his  picture  slowly  exposed  to  view; 
and  again  he  felt  the  blood  rush  coldly  to  his  heart,  with  the  intensity 
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of  his  emotions.    Before  his  hreath  should  he  twice  drawn,  a  sentence 
was  to  go  forth  of  unutterahle  joy  or  misery. 

The  painting  which  was  now  unrolled  was  the  one  which  Parr* 
hasius  had  wrought  for  Euphranor,  the  merchant  Once  more  he 
turned  his  anxious  gaze  upon  the  judges.  A  gleam  of  satis&ction 
and  high  approbation  was  visible  in  the  countenance  of  each.  It  was 
held  up  to  the  multitude.  A  reiterated,  rapturous  shout  rang  through 
the  hall.  A  solemn  silence  for  a  moment  ensued,  and  Parrhasius  heard 
himself  proclaimed  victor  I 

In  all  the  vast  assemblage  now  collected  to  witness  the  contest,  two 
persons  only  had  not  followed  with  eager  interest  the  fortunes  of  the 
young  artist.  These  two  were  Euphranor  and  his  slave.  Both  had, 
with  boisterous  and  ill-suppressed  joy,  beheld  the  prostration  of  his  hopes, 
in  the  &ilure  of  his  first  attempt,  and  now,  by  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  pro- 
portionably  depreciated  his  triumph.  The  merchant,  when  he  heard  the 
prize  adjudged  to  Parrhasius,  and  saw  him  succeed  by  the  very  means  he 
had  planned  for  his  destruction,  in  a  tumult  of  passion  made  hia  way 
hastily  through  the  opposing  crowd,  and  passed  to  his  home. 

'Fool!*  he  shoated  in  the  ear  of  his  slave,  'through  you  he  has 
escaped  me  I'  and  he  gnashed  his  teeth  in  impotent  rage :  *  but  -you  — 
you,^  he  continued,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  '  shall  be  the  victim ! 

He  made  a  signal,  and  several  attendants  rushed  into  the  apartment 
He  pointed  to  the  cowering  form  of  Glasi&no,  and  bade  them  seize  him, 
and  making  a  sign  for  them  to  follow,  strode  from  the  hall,  into  a  spa- 
cious garden  contiguous  to  the  mansion.  The  path  which  he  took  con- 
ducted to  a  vast  reservoir,  surrounded  by  a  high  marble  wall  They  gain- 
ed the  ascent  by  a  winding  stair-case  cut  out  of  the  solid  stone.  Far  down 
lay  the  deep  water,  on  whose  surface  was  extended  a  monster  of  the 
ocean,  which  had  been  transported  thither,  as  a  rarity  suited  to  the  greal 
wealth  of  the  merchant  Euphranor  gazed  with  a  savage  smile  upon 
the  terror-stricken  countenance  of  the  slave,  and  then  upon  the  dread 
serpent  that  lay  coiled  below.  GlasiSmio  shrieked  for  mercy.  The 
merchant  heard  him  with  a  hollow  laugh.  He  made  a  sign  to  his 
slaves.  Glasiftno  knew  a  horrid  fate  awaited  him,  and  with  this  cer- 
tainty came  a  deep  longing  for  vengeance.  He  struggled  no  longer : 
they  raised  him  slowly  to  his  feet,  when  with  a  sudden  effort  he  released 
himself  from  their  grasp,  and  rushed  upon  Euphranor.  He  seized 
him  around  the  body,  and  dragging  him  to  the  brink,  master  and  slave 
fell  together  into  the  abyss  below,  and  the  foaming  waters  closed  over 
them.  At  length  the  two  forms  arose  —  the  slave  still  clinging  to  his 
master  with  a  grasp  of  undying  hatred.  Desperately  did  the  merchant 
struggle !  Once  —  but  once  —  his  face  turned  to  view,  each  lineament 
graven  with  terror.  The  glossy  neck  and  quivering  tongue  of  the 
serpent — the  gloating  and  wan  eye,  like  an  expiring  flame — and  the 
circle  of  blood  which  rested  upon  the  water,  told  the  awful  Me  of 
the  victims. 


Pajir HASIUS  sought  his  home.  He  had  just  escaped  from  the  con- 
gratulations and  importunities  of  the  multitude,  who  were  now  as  ready 
and  solicitous  to  employ  his  skill  as  they  were  a  few  hours  before  to  dis- 
courage and  slight  him.     He  hurried  onward :  a  high  and  sure  fortune 
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awaited  him.  And  lanthe  I  —  she  was  to  share  his  success.  Oh  I  the 
unalloyed,  the  rapturous  joy  of  that  thought !  His  pace  grew  quicker : 
he  had  already  passed  the  wicket  which  led  to  his  low  habitation  — and 
now  he  reaches  the  door.  Strange  that  she  meets  him  not  there  I  On 
he  rushed,  shouting  his  glad  tidings.  No  voice  responded  to  his  own. 
He  f|[ained  her  chamber ;  her  form  reposed  by  an  opposite  window. 
Agam  he  spake,  and  again  his  voice  came  in  an  echo  from  the  low 
and  empty  walls.  He  stood  by  her  side.  The  hands  were  lightly 
closed,  the  head  partly  raised,  while  a  calm  smile  rested  on  the  motion- 
less features.  Was  it  slumber  ?  He  listened  for  her  breathings.  There 
was  no  sound !  lanthe  slept  the  sleep  that  could  know  no  waking 
save  at  the  summons  of  the  last  trump.  What  to  him  now  were 
honor  —  ambition  —  fame  —  life ! 


Years  passed.  It  was  Spring.  A  number  of  Athenians  had  col- 
lected around  the  door  of  an  elegant  but  unostentatious  dwelling-house. 
By  their  gestures,  and  the  frequent  glances  which  they  directed  toward 
it,  they  appeared  deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  its  inmate.  They  con- 
versed among  themselves  for  a  time,  until  a  younfif  man,  richly  dressed, 
broke *from  the  circle,  and  pressed  toward  the  ooor  of  the  habitation. 
He  was  met  by  an  old  and  gray-headed  menial. 

•How  fares  Parrhasius?'  whispered  the  young  Athenian. 

The  slave,  with  a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head,  pointed  to  a  door 
which  led  to  the  room  beyond.  The  stranger  passed  with  a  noiseless 
step  across  the  corridor,  and  entered  the  apartment.  It  was  the  studio  of 
the  artist,  and  was  hung  around  with  many  of  the  choicest  gems  of  art. 
A  form  was  reclining  upon  a  low  stool  in  the  centre  of  the  room ;  the 
head  rested  upon  one  hand,  and  the  eye  appeared  riveted  upon  a  picture 
that  was  extended  before  it.  The  young  Athenian  gazed  upon  the 
countenance.  Parrhasius  was  before  nim !  The  eyes  were  half  closed ; 
the  lips  compressed  —  the  whole  face  pale  and  soulless :  the  wanness 
and  torpor  of  death  had  dimmed  each  feature.  One  hand  still  grasped 
that  pamting  —  the  picture  of  the  merchant  and  his  child.  The  last 
fond  gaze  of  the  dying  artist  had  rested  upon  that  one  loved  form,  until 
his  spirit,  released  by  a  welcome  messenger,  rejoined  the  loved  and 
lost,  in  a  world  that  knows  neither  change  nor  sorrow.  B. 


SONNET. 

Hk  who  has  travelled  through  some  weary  daf , 

And  reached  at  summer  eve  a  green  hill-side, 
Whence  he  can  see,  now  veiled  in  twilight  gray, 

The  dreary  path  through  which  he  lately  niM, 
While  o'er  his  onward  road  the  setting  sun 

Sheds  its  sweet  beam  on  every  way-side  flower, 
Forgets  his  labors  ere  the  goal  he  won 

And  in  liis  heart  enjoys  ue  quiet  hour  : 
Father  and  Mother  —  be  it  so  with  you ! 

While  Memory's  pleasant  twilight  shades  the  past,    • 
May  Hope  illume  tne  path  ye  stiU  pursue, 

And  each  new  scene  seem  brighter  than  the  last ; 
Thus,  wending  on  t'ward  sunset,  ye  roav  find 

Life's  lengthening  shadows  ever  cast  oehind. 
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CHILDHOOD. 

A     DOMESTIC     SCINK. 

Thk  day  was  well  nigh  o'er, 
The  sun,  near  the  horizon,  dimly  shone ; 
And  the  long  shadows  of  the  door-yard  treesi 

Athwart  the  yard  were  thrown. 

Before  our  humble  door, 

Upon  the  soft,  cool  grass. 
With  bosom  open  to  the  evenmg  breeze 

Which  now  and  then  did  pass, 
Musing,  and  dreaming  of  the  spirit's  birth, 
And  its  relations  to  this  beautiful  earth, 

I  lay  alone  — 
Borne  on  Imagination's  airy  pinions, 
Far  from  the  world's  turmoil,  ana  sordid  man's  dominions. 

Eto  came  on  gently :  and  her  step  was  seen 
Stirring  the  blossoms  on  the  velvet  green, 
And  warning  home  the  laden  b^ 
Yet  laboring  busily. 
The  while,  her  soft 
And  delicate  finders  plucked  the  leaves  aloft, 

And  whirl'dthem  round  and  round  % 

In  eddies  to  the  ground, 
Where  I,  an  humble  Pan,  with  many  a  wreath  was  crown'd. 

Presently  on  my  ear. 
Rang  fiill  and  deep. 

Joyous,  and  musical,  and  clear, 
A  sound,  wnich  made  mv  father-heart  to  leap, 
And  sent  the  warm  blood  to  my  cheek  and  brow, 
Which,  with  the  recollection  warm  e'en  now. 

It  ceased,  that  thrilling  tone : 
And  with  it  passed  my  bright  but  dreamy  train 
Of  thought — and  I  was  but  a  man  again, 

Eaithly,  and  weak,  and  lone. 
So  slight  a  touch  can  jar  the  spirit's  springs  — 
And  e'en  a  word,  or  tone,  or  look,  clip  Fancy's  wings. 

Once  more  —  once  more,  it  rang  upon  my  ear  — 
But  blent  with  other  sounds,  as  clear 

And  musical  as  it : 
A  childish  jest  —  and  then  a  shout, 
From  one.  or  two,  or  three,  rang  out, 

Full,  free,  and  wild  — 

And  then  a  fit 
Of  childish  laughter  rent  the  dewy  air ! 
And  now  my  eye  a  glimpse  caught  of  the  fair 
And  lovely  onk  :  It  was  my  own  dear  child  I 
She  and  her  httle  friends,  hard  at  their  play. 
Upon  the  grassy  slope,  that  softly  stretch'd  away. 

Again  —  again  — 
From  the  descending  plain, 
Up  rise  those  gleeful  notes :  but  chief  that  voice 
Which  first  broke  on  my  ear ; 
And  made  my  heart  rejoice. 
Ascends,  full,  strong,  and  clear—* 
Approacning  nigh,  and  nigher. 
As  the  strain  grows  hieh,  and  higher ; 
Then,  like  a  water-circle,  flowing 
Away  to  every  point,  ana  growing 
Fainter,  and  fainter,  till  tne  last  tones  die — 
Lost,  as  far-joume]ring  birds  fade  in  the  purple  sky. 
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Bonnets  were  in  the  air, 
And  bonnet-ribbands  scattered  on  the  ground ; 
Small  shoes  and  pantalettes  lay  thick  around, 
And  tiny  feet  were  bare : 
And  frocks  were  soilM  and  aprons  rent ; 
But  still  they  kept  their  frolic  mood, 
And  lauffh'd  ana  romp'd ;  and  when  I  went 

Ana  closer  by  them  stood, 
How  hard  each  httie  elf  did  try 
To  win  the  most  of  my  regard ; 
Now  gazing  anxiou&  in  my  ey& 
And  stnving  still  more  hard  : 
The  spirit,  so  it  seem'd  to  me, 
The  same  in  the  great  world  we  see, 
Spurring  the  warrior  on  to  victory, 
And  urging  on  the  bard : 
Each  had  success  as  much  at  heart, 
As  he  who  plays  in  war  or  politics  his  part. 

'My  child !— my  child r 
She  comes  to  me : 
Her  cheeks  are  flushed  her  hair  is  wild. 
Her  pulse  is  bounding  free : 
With  laugh  and  shout  she  comes  —  but  see ! 
Half  way  she  stops,  as  still  as  death ; 
Her  look  is  sad  —  she  nardly  draws  a  breath. 
*  My  child  1  my  own  dear  child  I 
Tell  me,  what  aileth  thee?' 
'  Father  V  —  she  pointed  to  the  moon. 
On  the  horizon's  shatter'd  bound — 
'Twas  rising,  fiill  and  round. 
'  Father  I  I'm  comiuf  soon.' 
Her  other  hand  now  pointeato  the  West, 
Where  the  dim  sun  was  sinking  to  his  rest 
'Father!  are  those  the  eyes  of  God 
Looking  upon  us  here  V 
Her  knee  bent  slowly  to  the  dewy  sod  — 
And  then  came  tear  on  tear : 
A  gush  of  mingled  feeling  —  wonder,  and  joy,  and  fear. 
Cimcimmmti,  ^  W.  D.  G. 


SKETCHES    OF    TRAVEL. 


■v  THE  Aimoa  or  '  thb  psospbcts  and  dutiu  or  the  age.' 


ABBOTSFO&D— DRYBURQH  ABBEY. 

Abbotsford  takes  its  name  from  a  ford  over  the  Tweed,  near  at 
hand,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbots  —  of  some  neighboring 
monastery,  I  suppose.  It  is  well  worth  visiting,  independently  of  the 
associations  which  make  it  what  it  is  —  what  no  other  place  can  be. 
The  structure  too — the  apartments  —  the  furniture— are  altogether  in 
keeping  with  those  associations.  Every  thing  is  just  what  you  would 
have  it,  to  commemorate  Walter  Scott  The  building  is  a  beautiful 
Cbthic  structure.  You  will  not  expect  a  description  nom  me  of  what 
has  been  already  so  minutely  and  so  well  described.  You  remember 
the  hall  of  entrance,  with  its  stained  windows,  and  its  walls  hung  round 
with  ancient  armor,  coats  of  mail,  shields,  swords,  helmets  —  all  of  them, 
as  an  inscription  imports,  of  the  *  auld  time ;'  the  dining  and  the  draw- 
ing rooms ;  the  library  and  the  study ;  the  curiosities  of  the  place  — 
choice  paintings,  curious  old  chairs  of  carved  work — the  rare  cabinet 
of  relics,  Rob  Roy's  musket,  pistols  from  the  dread  holsters  of  Claver- 
house  and  Bonap&rte  —  and  all  surrounded  and  adorned  with  oaken 
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wainscoting  and  ceilings,  the  latter  very  beautifully  carved,  yet  very 
simple  —  every  thing,  indeed,  wearing  the  appearance  of  great  dignity 
and  taste :  well,  I  have  seen  it  all —  I  have  seen  it !  But  the  study !  -.— 
before  the  desk  at  which  he  wrote,  in  the  very  chair,  the  throne  of  power 
from  which  he  stretched  out  a  sceptre  over  the  world,  and  over  all  ages, 
I  sat  down  —  it  was  enough !  I  went  to  see  the  cell  of  the  enchanter — 
I  saw  it ;  and  my  homage  —  was  silence,  till  I  had  ridden  miles  from 
that  abode  of  departed  genius. 

I  am  tempted  here  to  give  you  an  anecdote,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned to  me  since  I  came  to  Europe.  An  American  lady  of  distin- 
guished intelligence,  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  Scott  frequently 
in  Italy,  till  she  felt  emboldened  to  express  to  him  something  of  the 
feeling  that  she  entertained  about  his  works.  She  told  him,  that  in  ex- 
pressing her  gratitude,  she  felt  that  she  expressed  that  of  millions.  She 
spoke  of  the  relief  which  he  had  brought  to  the  heavy  and  weary  days 
of  languor  and  pain ;  and  said,  that  no  day  so  dark  had  ever  risen  upon 
her,  that  it  was  not  brightened  by  the  prospect  of  reading  another  of  his 
volumes.  And  what,  now,  do  you  think  was  his  reply  ?  A  tear  rolled 
down  his  cheek :  he  said  Twthing !  Was  it  not  beautiful  ?  For  you 
feel  that  that  tear  testified  more  than  selfish  gratification ;  that  it  was 
the  silent  witness  of  religious  gratitude. 

I  must  pass  by  the  well-known  and  oHen-described  beauty  of  Melrose 
Abbey,  three  miles  from  Abbotsford,  and  ask  you  to  go  on  with  me  a 
few  miles  farther  to  Dryburgh  —  the  place  where  *the  wreck  of  power* 
(intellectual)  is  laid  down  to  rest.  If  I  were  to  choose  the  place  of  his 
body's  repose,  from  all  that  I  have  ever  seen,  it  would  be  this.  The  ex- 
tent, antiquity,  and  beauty  of  the  work ;  the  trees  growing  within  the 
very  walls  of  the  abbey ;  the  luxuriant  shrubbery  waving  from  the  tops 
of  the  walls  and  from  parts  of  the  roof  here  and  there  remaining ;  the 
ivy,  covering  over  the  work  of  ghastly  ruin,  and  making  it  graceful  — 
hanging  from  *the  rifled  arches  and  shafted  windows/  and  weaving 
festoons  from  one  broken  fragment  to  another ;  the  solemn,  umbrageous 
gloom  of  the  spot ;  the  perpetual  sound  of  a  waterfall  in  the  neighboring 
Tweed  —  all  conspire  to  make  this  spot  wonderfully  romantic;  it 
throws  a  spell  over  the  mind,  such  as  does  no  other  ruin  that  I  have 
seen.  Conway  Castle  is  more  sublime:  Melrose  Abbey  is  more  beauti- 
ful in  its  well  preserved,  sculptured  remains :  but  Dryburgh  is  fej  more 
romantic.  What  place  can  be  so  fit  to  hold  the  remains  of  Walter 
Scott ! 

Before  crossing  the  Tweed,  and  while  yet  on  Scottish  ground,  I  wish 
to  drop  one  thought  which  I  have  carried  more  than  seven  years,  I  be- 
lieve, without  ever  finding  the  proverb  to  avail  me  at  all.  And  that  is 
on  the  striking  resemblance  between  the  character  of  Scotland  and  of 
New-England.  The  energy  and  vehemence  of  the  Scottish  character, 
the  perfervidum  ingenium  Scotorum^  is  universally  acknowledged. 
Fier  comme  un  Ecossais,  is  a  proverb.  And  yet  the  Scotch  are  account- 
ed a  singularly  wary  and  cautious  people ;  reserved  in  manners,  exact 
in  speech,  guarded  in  communication,  and  keen  and  close  in  the  trans- 
action of  business.  The  Scotchman  has  the  singular  fortune  to  stand  as 
a  proverb  for  the  most  opposite  qualities,  and  I  suppose  that  th^  really 
exist  in  him.  The  same  qualities  are  found  in  the  New-England 
character.     The  Yankee  — '  it  will  not  deny*  —  is  sharp  at  a  bargain. 
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He  18  cold  in  manners.  The  deep  reserve  of  a  New-England  boy,  es- 
pecially if  living  retired  in  the  country,  perhaps  no  one  can  understand 
who  has  not  eimerienced  it.  It  seems  as  if  his  heart  were  girded  with 
a  stronger  band  than  any  other,  and  certainly  such  as  is  not  natural  or 
befitting  to  the  ingenuousness  of  youth.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  result  of 
a  cursory  observation  has  been  to  pronounce  theNew-Englander  a  being, 
to  whom  'Nature  has  given  a  double  portion  of  brains  and  half  a  heart.' 
And  yet  nothing  could  be  more  untrue.  The  New-England  character 
is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  deepest  excitement  and  enthusiasm.  The  whole 
history  of  the  people  proves  this,  from  the  landing  at  Plymouth  to  this 
hour.  Every  species  of  enterprise,  political,  commercial,  literary,  reli- 
gious, has  been  developed  in  New-England  to  a  degree,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  unprecedented  in  the  world.  All  America  is  filled  with  the 
proo&  of  it.  And  private  life  in  New-England  will  exhibit  the  same 
character  to  all  who  become  intimate  with  it.  The  two  races  whom  I 
am  comparing  have  also  had  the  same  fate  of  general  misconstruction 
and  opprobrium.  The  Scot  is  regarded,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tweed, 
very  much  as  the  Yankee  is  south  of  the  Hudson.  I  will  not  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  this ;  but  it  certainly  seems  a  very  hard  case  on  either 
hand.  A  people  in  both  instances,  industrious,  virtuous,  religious,  al- 
.most  beyond  example  —  carrying  popular  education  to  a  point  of  im- 
provement altogether  unexampled  in  the  world,  till  the  Prussian  system 
appeared  —  ana  furnishing  &r  more  than  their  respective  quotas  to  the 
noblest  literature  of  their  respective  countries  —  would  seem  to  have  de- 
served more  respect  than  has  been  awarded  to  Scotland  and  New- 
England. 


NEWCASTLE-YORK  MINSTER  —  SACRED  ARCHITECTURE. 

As  you  approach  Newcastle,  it  becomes  evident  that  you  are  in  the 
region  of  collieries.  *  The  smoke  of  the  country  goeth  up  as  the  smoke 
of  a  furnace.'  It  is  not  the  smoke  of  its  destruction  however.  It  is 
the  indication  of  life,  and  not  of  death  —  ay,  and  of  life  that  has  gone 
down  &LT  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  for  it  proceeds  from  the  chimneys 
of  steam  engines,  employed  at  every  pit,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
pumping  out  water  and  raising  coal. 

York  is  a  queer  old  place,  worth  coming  a  good  many  miles  to  see 
for  its  own  sake.  But  the  minster!  —  it  is  worth  a  pilgrimage  to  see  it. 
It  is  the  onlv  building  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  city  that  stands  up  and  out 
80  completely  from  the  surrounding  mass  of  buildings,  that  it  is,  from 
every  quarter,  distinctly  presented  to  the  eye.  The  minster,  amid  the 
city  of  York,  stands  like  the  elephant  in  a  menagerie.  Its  proportions, 
too,  are  so  perfect,  its  character  is  so  unique,  that  it  makes  upon  the  mind 
one  single  impression.  You  take  in  the  whole  object,  and  feel  all  its 
overpowering  grandeur,  at  the  first  glance  of  the  eye.  And  yet  it  seems 
tome,  that  if  I  were  to  live  in  sight  of  it  a  thousand  years,  it  would  lose 
none  of  the  indescribable  charm  with  which  it  first  entranced  me.  In- 
deed I  shall  attempt  no  description.  I  dare  not  bring  my  measurements 
here.  Nay,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  impression  here  does  not  depend 
on  any  exact  idea  of*  size  or  of  parts.  It  is  a  whole ;  it  makes  its  im- 
pression as  a  whole ;  and  you  can  no  more  receive  tluit  impression  from 
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the  successive  sentences  of  a  description,  than  you  could  receive  it  fircmi 
contemplating,  in  succession,  the  difierent  parts  of  the  structure  itaelf 

There  is  a  sancti^  and  venerahleness  ahout  many  of  the  English 
churches,  and  even  those  of  the  humblest  order,  which  nothing  but  time 
indeed  can  give  to  the  churches  of  our  country,  but  which  time  will 
never  give  to  them,  imless  we  learn  to  build  them  with  more  durable 
materials  than  wood  or  brick.  There  is  something  in  these  churches 
which  leads  you  instinctively  to  take  ofif  your  hex  when  you  enter 
them  —  a  duty,  by-the*by,  of  which  your  attendant  is  sure  to  admonish 
you,  if  you  &il  of  it — and  I  would  that  the  practice  were  more  common 
than  it  is  among  us.  The  sentiment  of  reverence  for  holy  places  is 
certainly  gaining  ground  upon  the  old  Puritan  and  Presbyterian  pre- 
judice on  this  head,  aAd  it  must  grow  with  the  increasing  refinement  of 
the  people.  But  still,  there  are  too  many  churches,  especially  in  our 
country  towns,  which  are  in  a  state  of  shameful  disrepair,  and  of  abomi- 
nable filthiness ;  and  which  are  constantly  trampled  under  the  feet  of 
the  multitude,  at  every  election.  Indeed,  the  condition  and  use,  and  I 
may  add,  the  architecture  of  a  church,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  direct  eflfect 
upon  the  sentiment  of  religious  veneration ;  and  I  trust  the  time  is  to 
come,  when  (with  reference  to  this  last  point)  the  construction  of 
churches  among  us  will  be  given  into  the  hands  of  competent  architects, 
and  not  left  to  the  crude  and  ambitious  devices  of  parish  committees. 
It  costs  no  more  to  build  in  good  proportions,  than  in  bad ;  and  the  tri- 
fling expense  of  obtaining  a  plan  from  an  able  architect  (not  a  mere  car- 
penter) 18  unworthy  to  have  any  weight  in  a  matter  of  such  permament 
importance  to  a  whole  community.  The  churches  of  a  country  are  a 
part  of  its  religious  literature.  They  speak  to  the  people ;  they  convey 
ideas;  they  make  impressions.  The  Catholics  understand  this,  and 
are  erecting,  I  believe,  more  fine  churches  in  America,  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  than  any  other  denomination  among  us. 

I  confess  that  if  I  could  buiJd  a  church  in  all  respects  to  suit  my  own 
taste,  I  would  build  it  in  the  solemn  and  beautifiil  style  of  the  churches 
of  England,  the  Gothic  style ;  and  I  would  build  it  in  enduring  stone, 
that  it  might  gather  successive  generations  within  its  holy  wdls,  that 
passing  centuries  might  shed  their  hallowing  charm  around  it,  that  the 
children  might  worship  where  their  fathers  had  worshipped  from  age 
to  age,  and  feel  as  if  the  spirits  of  their  fathers  still  mingled  in  their 
holy  rites.  Nay,  more  do  I  say,  and  farther  would  I  go —  I  am  not 
speaking,  of  course,  as  proposing  anything,  but  only  as  individuaUy 
prefering  it — but  I  say  for  myself  that  I  would  place  altars  in  dMit 
church,  where  prayers  might  be  said  daily,  where  daily  resort  miriit 
be  had  by  all  whose  inclination  prompted ;  so  that  whosoever  passed  oy 
might  have  liberty,  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  to  turn  aside  firom  his  busi- 
ness, his  occupation,  his  care,  or  his  leisurely  walk — in  his  sorrow,  or 
his  joy,  or  his  anxiety,  or  his  fear,  or  his  desire,  and  want,  and  trouble, 
and  temptation,  so  often  besetting  the  steps  of  every  mortal  life — to  turn 
aside,  I  say,  and  bow  down  amid  the  awful  stillness  of  the  sanctuary. 
Let  it  not  be  said,  as  detracting  fi^m  the  importance  of  the  religious  ar- 
chitecture of  a  country,  or  as  an  apology  for  neglect  or  irreverence  toward 
churches,  that  all  places  are  holy  —  that  the  universe  is  the  temple  of 
Gbd.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  whole  frame  of  nature  is  a  temple  for 
worship,  but  is  it  a  mean  or  an  unadorned  temple  ?    Nay,  what  a 
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atnuliure  is  it  1  and  what  a  glorious  adorning  is  pat  upon  it,  to  touch  the 
•prings  of  imagination  and  feeling,  and  to  excite  the  principle  of  devo- 
tMNnl  What  painted  or  gilded  dome  is  like  that  arch  of  blue  *that 
aweils  above  us  V  What  blaze  of  clustered  lamps,  or  even  burning 
tapers,  is  like  the  lamp  of  day  hung  in  the  heavens,  or  the  silent  and 
SAjTBterious  lights  that  burn  forever  in  the  far-ofi*  depths  of  the  evening 
•ky?  And  what  are  the  splendid  curtains  with  which  the  churches  of 
Borne  are  clothed  for  festal  occasions,  to  the  gorgeous  clouds  that  float 
around  the  pavillion  of  morning,  or  the  tabernacle  of  the  setting  sun  % 
And  what  mighty  pavement  of  tesselated  marble  can  compare  with  the 
green  valleys,  the  enamelled  plains,  the  whole  variegated,  broad,  and 
boundless  pavement  of  this  world's  sur&ce,  on  which  the  mighty  con- 
gregation of  the  children  of  men  are  standing  7  What,  too,  are  altars 
reared  by  human  hands,  compared  with  the  everlasting  mountains  — 
those  altars  in  the  temple  of  nature ;  and  what  incense  ever  arose  from 
human  altars,  like  the  bright  and  beautiful  mountain  mists  that  float 
around  those  eternal  heights,  and  then  rise  above  them  and  are  dissolved 
into  the  pure  and  transparent  ether  —  like  the  last  fitding  shadows  of 
human  unperfection,  losing  themselves  in  the  splendors  of  heaven? 
And  what  voice  ever  spake  from  human  altar,  like  the  voice  of  the 
thunder  from  its  cloudy  tabernacle  on  those  sublime  heights  of  the 
creation,  when 

*  Not  from  one  lone  cloud, 
But  every  mountain  height  hath  found  a  tongue. 
And  Jura  answers  from  her  misty  shroud, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps  who  caU  to  her  aloud  7' 

And,  in  fine,  what  anthem  or  psan  ever  rolled  from  organ  or  orchestra, 
or  from  the  voice  of  a  countless  multitude,  like  the  dread  and  deafening 
roar  of  ocean,  with  all  its  swelling  multitude  of  waves?  Yes,  the  tem- 
ple of  nature  is  full  of  inspiration,  full  of  objects  that  inspire  devotion, 
and  so,  as  hi  as  may  be,  should  our  temples  of  prayer  and  thankgiving 
be  made. 

To  say,  as  if  to  detract  from  the  sanctity  of  religious  edifices,  that  here, 
after  all,  is  only  so  much  wood,  and  stone,  and  mortar,  which  are  no- 
thing but  the  same  mass  of  materials  in  any  other  form,  or  devoted  to  any 
other  purpose — why  we  talk  not  so  of  our  homes — we  talk  not  so  of 
nature  —  we  talk  so  of  nothing  else.  It  is  by  mixing  up  intellectual 
and  spiritual  associations  with  things,  and  only  so,  that  they  have  any  in- 
tnest  or  importance  to  our  minds.  Things  are  nothing  but  what  the 
ajpftd  makes  them  to  be  —  nothing  but  by  an  infusion  into  them  of  the 
intellectual  principle  of  our  own  nature.  The  tufl  that  is  shorn  from  the 
warrior's  plume  by  the  scythe  of  death,  is  nothing  else,  if  one  pleases  so  to 
consider  it,  but  the  plumage  of  a  bird.  The  relic  of  a  sainted  martyr  — 
suppose  it  were  a  hem  of  his  garment  —  is,  if  one  pleases  so  to  consider 
it,  nothing  else  but  a  piece  of  cloth  that  protected  him  from  the  winter's 
eold,  or  the  summer's  heat.  The  place  where  his  broken  and  lacerated 
body  was  laid  down  to  rest,  may  be  accounted  common  earth ;  and  the 
mouldering  remains  of  a  buried  empire,  may  be  accounted  common  dust 
The  Palatine  hill  on  which  stood  the  palace  of  the  imperial  Ccsars,  and 
which  is  now  covered  with  its  ruins,  may  be  accounted  a  common  hill. 
But  so  do  we  not  speak  of  things,  nor  thmk  of  them. 

No ;  let  us  yield  to  that  principle  of  our  nature  which  imparts  a  por- 
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as  I  stopped  to  pick  a  few  raspberries  by  the  hedge,  that  simple  action  — 
the  memories  that  it  brought  with  it — the  thoughts  of  those  hours  of 
my  early  days,  passed  near  my  own  native  home  —  passed  by  those 
heoges,  thronging  ever  since  with  a  thousand  inexpressible  recollec- 
tions—  passed  in  the  fond  romance  of  youth,  amid  tne  holy  silence  of 
the  fields  and  all  the  thick-coming  fancies  of  an  unworn  imagination 
and  sensibility — all  this  moved  me  as  no  scene  of  mere  abstract  beauty 
could  ever  do  1  And  yet,  indeed,  what  is  abstract  ?  What  is  nature, 
bat  an  instrument  harmonized  into  unison  with  something  in  us  — 
every  vibration  of  which  either  awakens  or  answers  to  some  thrilling 
choid,  in  the  more  mysterious  frame  of  our  own  being  ?  What  is  the 
traveler  but  a  pilgrim  of  the  heart,  the  imagination,  the  memory? 
Such  a  little  passage,  now  and  then,  as  this  to-day,  convinces  one  that 
there  is  much  poetry  in  boyhood,  though  one  does  not  find  it  out, 
perhaps,  till  long  afterward. 


•  «  *  Mr.  Wordsworth  proposed  a  walk  to  Grass- 
mere  Lake,  to  see  it  after  sunset ;  and  in  that  loveliest  of  all  the  scenes 
I  ever  witnessed  on  earth,  were  lost  all  thoughts  but  of  religion  and 
poetrv.  I  could  not  help  saying,  with  fervent  sincerity,  •  I  thank  you 
sir,  for  bringing  me  here  at  this  hour ;'  for  he  had  evidently  taken 
some  pains,  pushing  aside  some  little  interferences  with  his  purpose,  to 
accomplish  it  He  said  in  reply,  that  so  impressive  was  the  scene  to 
him,  that  he  felt  almost  as  if  it  were  a  sin  not  to  come  here  every  fair 
evening.  We  sat  by  the  shore  half  an  hour,  and  talked  of  themes  far 
removed  from  the  strife  of  politics.  The  village  on  the  opposite  side 
lay  in  deep  shadow ;  from  which  the  tower  of  the  church  rose,  like 
heaven's  sentinel  on  the  gates  of  evening.  A  single  taper  shot  its 
solitary  ray  across  the  waters.  The  little  lake  lay  hushed  in  deep  and 
solemn  repose.  Not  a  sound  was  heard  upon  its  shore.  The  fading 
light  trembled  upon  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  which  were  here  slightly 
ruiBed,  and  there  lay  as  a  mirror  to  reflect  the  serenity  of  heaven. 
The  dark  mountains  lay  beyond,  with  every  varying  shade  that  vary- 
ing distance  could  give  them.  The  farthest  ridges  were  sowed  with 
light,  as  if  it  were  resolved  into  separate  particles  and  showered  down 
into  the  darkness  below,  to  make  it  visible.  The  mountain  side  had  a 
softness  of  shadowing  upon  it,  such  as  I  never  saw  before,  and  such  as 

a  painting  I  ever  saw  approached  in  the  remotest  degree.  It  seemed, 
.  Wordsworth  said,  as  if  it  were  *  clothed  with  the  air.'  Above  all, 
was  the  clear  sky,  looking  almost  cold,  it  looked  so  pure,  along  the 
horizon — but  warmed  in  the  region  a  little  higher,  with  the  vermilion  tints 
of  the  softest  sunset.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  world  might  be  travelled 
over  without  the  sight  of  one  such  spectacle  as  this  —  and  all  owing 
to  the  circumstances  —  the  time  —  the  hour.  It  was  perhaps  not  the 
least  of  those  circumstances  influencing  the  scene,  that  it  was  an  hour 
passed  in  one  of  his  own  holy  retreats,  with  Wordsworth  I 

Amid  these  lakes  and  mountains  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
Nature  seems  to  delight  herself  in  contrasts ;  and  that,  as  in  many  human 
works,  is  here  perhaps  the  secret  of  power :  the  wildest  mountains  and 
mouiitain  crags,  with  the  sweetest  valleys  and  dales  amid  them  —  as  Bor- 
rowdale,  Paterdaie,  Langdale,  and  sometimes  one  little  sheltered  spot. 
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all  verdure,  only  large  enough  for  one  &rm  —  as  in  coming  from  Connia- 
ton  through  one  of  the  Langdales ;  the  roughest  passes  through  moun- 
tain defiles,  opening  suddenly  upon  smooth  and  green  Tales,  as  in  going 
from  Buttermere  to  Borrowdale,  or  entering  Paterdale  from  the  south ; 
a  lake  and  a  valley  beneath  your  eye,  and  a  world  of  moimtains  beyond, 
as  in  entering  Keswick  from  the  south :  and  then,  when  were  ever 
seen  such  crystal  streams  —  waters  of  such  transparent  and  living 
purity  I 


THE    AUTUMNAL    MOON. 


I. 


Daughteb  of  Earth !  ye  wander  hand  in  band 

On  vour  unpathed,  unmeasurable  way, 
Together  mingling  with  the  starry  bana. 

Chanting  to  cherubim  their  measured  lay : 
Thy  sleep  is  on  her  bosom.    Where  expand 

ilcr  silent  vales  and  deep  blue  waves  at  play  ; 
Gently  they  glow  beneath  thy  radiance  mild, 
As  joys  the  mother  in  her  young-eyed  child. 

iz. 

Nations  have  worshipped  thee.    By  the  dark  Nile 
Have  maidens  wreathed  thy  lilies  in  their  hair, 

While  from  thy  temple  on  the  Memphian  isle, 
Music  and  fragrance  gushed  upon  the  air. 

Adoring  Persians,  by  their  mountain  pile. 
Have  watched  thy  slow  miyestic  rising  there : 

The  war-roused  Moslem  'mid  his  steel-clad  might, 

Lilts  high  thy  crescent  form,  and  hails  the  fight 

XII. 

Queen  of  the  weird  and  witching  hour !  thy  beam 
Calls  the  light  fairies  from  their  mossy  rest ; 

Titania  and  her  train  by  some  wild  stream. 
Dancing  upon  the  green  sward's  spotted  vest ; 

Some  troop  awajr  to  gladden  with  a  dream 
The  fevered  artisan,  with  toil  opprest ; 

Spirits  unshrived,  to  troubled  sleep  consigned, 

Rise  in  their  sheeted  robes  and  haunt  the  wind. 

IV. 

At  tliis  th_y  banquet  eve,  the  revelling  sea 

Moves  in  her  festal  robe  of  white  arrayed, 
While  silken  leaves  on  many  a  wind-swept  tree, 

GUtter  with  cver-varyine  li^ht  and  shaae.  ^ 

The  riven  oak  now  silvered  o  er  by  thee. 

Stoops  with  a  grace  amid  the  darkling  glade : 
And  the  hoar  ruin  mouldered  wide  with  time, 
Tells  a  long  legend  of  its  olden  prime. 

V. 

The  fond  he^irt  stirred  with  thy  mysterious  speU, 

Yields  to  aeflfctions  beautiful  ana  rare ; 
The  maiden  lingers  in  the  shady  dell, 

The  mother  EBtens  to  her  inrant's  prayer : 
The  soldier,  musing,  hears  the  villaffe  bell, 

In  the  deep  breaming  of  the  fitM  air; 
While  the  young  seaman  in  the  plashing  foam, 
Hails  welcoming  voices  at  his  father's  home. 
TVentos,  (N.J^  1836.  H.  L.  a 
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A  CHAPTER  ON    IGNORANCE. 

BT   OMS    JUST    OPKMlltG    HIS    BTSS. 


*  Every  sight 
And  sound  from  the  vast  earth  and  ambient  air, 
Sent  to  his  heart  its  choicest  impulses.'  Sbbllbt. 


To  ONE  accustomed  to  look  at  Nature  with  an  observant  eye,  the 
indifierence  to  her  works  manifested  by  most  individuals  seems  at  first 
view  irreconcilable  with  that  innate  inauisitiveness  which  characterizes 
mankind.  While  his  own  ear  is  thrilled  with  soft  melodies  —  while 
his  imagination  catches  the  living  echoes  of  that  anthem  which  the 
morning  stars  hymned  at  creation's  birth  —  and  while  his  soul  expands 
as  it  expatiates  amid  the  bris^ht  and  varied  scenes  of  this  magnificent 
world —  his  brother's  insensibility  is  to  him  a  mystery.  Every  fibre  in 
his  own  bosom  is  thrilling  with  delight,  as  he  looks  abroad  over  the 
fiur  earth ;  joyous  and  stirring  perceptions  come  thronginc^  upon  his 
mind ;  new  and  beautiful  analogies  are  developing  themselves  to  his 
frncy ;  but  why  is  his  brother  unmoved  ?  Is  the  power  of  sensation 
palsied?  —  or  are  the  heart-springs  of  gladness  sealed  up  within  him? 
No ;  but  the  spell  of  ignorance  is  upon  him :  he  has  never  been  initia- 
ted in  the  wonders  of  creation. 

The  effects  of  this  spell  stand  out  in  bolder  relief  among  the  great 
mass  of  the  indigent  and  uneducated.  The  wants  attendant  on  their 
humble  condition  must  necessarily  engross  their  primary  attention,  and 
C9nsequently  little  leisure  is  left  tnem  for  the  acquisition  of  such  Imow- 
ledge  as  does  not  immediately  tend  to  the  removal  of  those  wants.  If 
Nature  is  bountiful,  they  are  satisfied  with  her  gifts,  without  pausing  to 
investigate  the  wonderful  economy  by  which  they  are  furnished.  They 
are  ignorant,  indeed,  of  any  such  economy.  Tne  forms  that  sprinc^  up 
around  them,  present  nothing  particularly  curious  or  interesting  to  tneir 
view.  They  regard  them  as  mere  simple  objects,  not  being  aware  that 
the  most  delicate  mechanism,  and  the  most  complex  combination  of  ele- 
ments obtain  throughout  their  minutest  parts.  The  novelty  of  strange 
and  anomalous  structures  which  occasionally  interrupt  the  ftdsely 
deemed  monotony  of  natural  objects,  or  the  plumage  and  note  of  an  un- 
known bird,  may  for  a  moment  arrest  their  attention,  and  excite  their 
admiration ;  but  far  less  powerfully  in  the  main,  than  the  feats  of  the 
liarlequin,  or  the  tricks  of  the  magician.  Here  childish  curiosity  finds 
its  richest  banquet.  It  discovers  a  world  of  wonders  in  the  merest  tri- 
fles of  human  ingenuity,  gazing  with  dilated  eye  on  the  marvels  of 
Potter,  while  it  would  rail  asleep  amid  the  sublimest  philosophies  of 
Silliman. 

With  this  taste,  and  under  this  obscuration  of  intellect,  the  rustic  goes 
forth  amidst  the  scenes  of  nature,  in  a  measure  unconscious  of  the  living 
beauty  that  emanates  from  every  object  around  him.  The  decorations 
of  earth  and  sky  are  to  him  comparatively  charmless,  while  he  plods 
on,  treading  down  the  flowers,  prostrating  the  forests,  drowning  with 
some  uncouth  strain  the  music  of  woods  and  waters,  and  sending  his 
glance  abroad  over  the  visible  glories  of  creation  with  listless  apathy. 
But  should  philosophy  remove  the  mist  that  is  upon  his  vision,  and  en- 
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lighten  him  in  the  wonders  of  Nature's  operations,  would  he  then 
remain  as  indifferent  as  before?  As  well  might  we  suppose  the  blind 
man  would  continue  insensible  to  the  splendor  of  the  rainbow,  and  the 
loveliness  of  material  forms,  were  his  eye^  divested  of  their  cataracts. 
Explain  to  the  achool-boy  the  inimitable  conformation  of  the  bird  or  the 
butterfly  that  flutters  in  his  hand — the  nice  adaptation  of  the  members 
of  that  tiny  frame  to  symmetry,  elegance  of  moticm,  and  sustentation  of 
life,  and  he  will  loosen  his  careless  hold,  and  gaze  on  his  little  prisoner 
with  an  admiration  he  never  before  experienced.  At  the  same  time 
there  >vill  be  a  kind  of  awe  mingled  with  his  delight,  when  he  discovers 
that  he  has  been  rudely  handling  the  delicate  creation  of  a  beneficent 
architect  —  a  creation  abounding  with  beauty  and  ingenuity — the  visi- 
ble demonstration  of  an  omniscient  intelligence.  Teach  tne  untutored 
peasant,  also,  the  phenomena  of  the  vegetiu)le  kingdom — unfold  to  his 
comprehension  its  absorbents  and  exhalents,  its  resources  for  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  species,  and  the  chemical  processes  which  give  to  the 
autumnal  forests  their  gorgeous  colorings,  and  you  open  anew  world  to 
his  astonished  and  delighted  mind. 

Occasionally  one  of  this  unfortunate  class  breaks  from  the  thraldrom 
of  indigence,  and  dashing  away  the  shackles  and  the  scales  that  bound 
and  blinded  him,  starts  forth  like  the  eagle  to  gaze  with  exulting  eye 
on  the  brightest  irradiations  of  created  things.     Poverty  cannot  re-fetter 
him,  nor  necessity  subdue.     The  thirst  after  the  hidden  fountains  of 
knowledge  is  in  nis  soul  —  the  fascination  of  an  intelligent  curiosity 
incites  him  forward,  and  who  shall  stay  him  in  his  career  ?  —  who  hold 
down  the  curtain  of  mystery  between  his  searching  vision,  and  the  &r- 
stretching  and  glorious  prospects  to  which  he  aspires  ?     He  feels  that 
the  links  in  the  chain  of  existences  which  connects  him  with  the  brute 
are  multiplied  as  the  dominions  of  mind  are  extended,  and  the  reach  of 
thought  approximates  the  central  and  all-perfect  intellect  of  the  universe. 
As  revelation  after  revelation  is  unfolded  to  his  mind,  the  high  aspira- 
tions for  a  still  nobler  and  more  unclouded  sphere  of  being  are  changed 
to  an  exalted  assurance,  which  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  life  of  his  ex- 
istence —  a  well-spring  of  hope  and  solace,  forever  gushing  up  fresh 
and  full  in  his  quiet  bosom.     If  indigence  require  him  to  toil  for  sus- 
tenance, he  goes  cheerfully  to  his  task,  for  his  labors  are  among  the 
objects  of  his  admiration.     On  the  mountains  or  in  the  valleys  he  is 
neither  lonely  nor  alone.    The  melody  of  birds  and  branches  is  in  his  ear, 
while  his  eye  is  filled  with  the  fair  presentations  of  ever-varying  land- 
scapes.    As  he  plies  the  axe  or  the  sickle,  ftincy  is  busied  with  her  en- 
chantments, and  Imagination,  as  she  passes  her  fairy  creations  before 
his  mind,  divests  labor  of  half  its  weariness.     To  him  all  visible  forms 
present  the  aspect  of  life  and  thought,  and  in  their  communion,  he 

*  Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  m  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.' 

In  the  glens  of  the  forests  he  holds  companionship  with  Nature,  and  in 
the  hush  of  their  awful  solitudes  he  hears  her  deep  voice,  and  bears 
himself  reverently  as  within  the  sphere  of  some  august  presence.  Ev- 
ery season  and  every  clime  have  charms  for  him.  The  alternations  of 
light  and  darkness  —  summer  and  winter  —  tempest  and  calm  —  all  are 
teeming  with  interest     He  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  adopted  of  Nature, 
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and  is  admitted  to  her  most  intimate  familiarity.  His  mind  seizes  upon 
her  truths  as  by  the  power  of  intuition,  and  penetrates  the  mysteries  of 
her  operations  with  the  perspicacity  of  a  nigher  intelligence.  His 
countenance  exhibits  no  trace  of  that  indifiference  to  her  charms  which 
characterizes  the  vacant  mien  of  the  multitude ;  but  its  every  lineament 
is  instinct  with  an  animated  and  joyous  expression.  Such  were 
Shakspeare  and  Bums,  Franklin  and  Grodman  —  men  of  humble 
birth,  who,  comparatively  unacquainted  with  classic  lore,  and  the  accu- 
mulated treasures  of  philosophy,  scanned  nature  with  an  accuracy  of 
perception,  depth  of  comprehension,  and  ardency  of  devotion,  unsur- 
passea  by  that  of  the  most  favored  votaries  of  science.  She  seems  to 
nave  presented  herself  before  them  in  her  unrobed  loveliness,  and  they 
needed  not  the  teachings  of  the  schools  to  portray  to  the  life  the  graces 
and  the  glories  of  their  divinity.  They  were  guided  by  a  greater  than 
all  human  masters  —  the  power  of  an  inborn  and  sleepless  susceptibili- 
ty. Unfortunately  for  tne  world,  such  paragons  are  rare.  The 
generality  of  mankind,  including  many  of  the  affluent  and  the  learned, 
pass  on  through  life  encircled  by  beautiful  creations,  and  yet  ignorant  of 
their  beauties,  and  unconscious  of  those  purifying  and  ennobling  plea- 
sures which  spring  from  a  knowledge  of  the  wonders  which  nature  has 
lavidied  around  them. 

As  equally  promotive  of  this  marvellous  disregard  to  the  beauties  of 
nature,  we  may  add  &miliarity  —  meaning  thereby  a  long  continued 
yet  superficial  acquaintance  with  external  objects.  In  the  pride  of  hu- 
man intellect,  we  survey  the  forms  of  the  landscape  witn  which  we 
have  been  conversant  from  our  childhood,  and  conceive  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  all  their  beauties,  final  causes,  modes  of  existence,  and 
combination  of  elements ;  and  regard  them  as  incapable  of  affording  us 
any  farther  gratification,  aside  from  the  associations  connected  with  them. 
The  trees  we  planted  in  our  boyhood  have  grown  up  with  us  —  we  saw 
them  in  the  shoot  —  we  marked  their  development  —  we  witnessed 
their  changes  from  season  to  season,  and,  as  it  were,  mated  with  them 
from  year  to  year  —  and  is  it  now  possible  for  us  to  derive  from  them 
any  new  ideas,  afler  so  long  an  intimacy  ?  We  know  their  species  and 
varieties,  their  time  of  fiowering  and  casting  the  leaf,  and  how  can  they 
interest  us  farther  ?  But  let  us  pause  a  moment.  Have  we  remarked 
their  diversity  of  form  and  texture  —  their  free  yet  chaste  proportions  — 
their  invariable  adherence  to  the  line  of  beauty  in  all  tneir  wild  exu- 
berant unfoldings  —  their  elegance  of  motion  when  swayed  by  the 
breeze,  or  tossed  by  the  tempest  1  Have  we  mastered  all  the  secrets  of 
their  living  laboratories,  by  which,  in  the  same  forest  and  from  the  same 
soil,  the  fir  has  secreted  its  healthful  balsam,  the  laurel  its  active  poison, 
and  the  maple  its  honied  sap  ?  Have  we  discovered  the  looms  which 
have  woven  for  the  white  birch  its  perfumed  and  velvet  mantle,  and  for 
the  oak  its  rude  and  shaggy  doublet  ?  If  not,  here  then  are  subjects  for 
reflection  and  research,  and  here  the  opportunities  for  seeking  the 
gratifications  which  accompany  them,  when  truth  and  nature  are  the 
objects. 

.  The  fact  is,  the  human  mind,  ever  active  and  excursive,  cannot  with 
an  easy  grace  endure  close  and  continued  application.  It  is  too  proud« 
too  jealous  of  its  liberty,  to  be  severely  tasked,  even  by  its  keen  and 
grasping  ambition  for  knowledge.     Novelty  may  for  awhile  hold  it  to 
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one  object,  but  the  gloss  is  evanescent — the  delicate  frost-work  disap- 
pears ;  and  curiosity,  soon  satisfied  if  not  sated,  breaks  away  in  search 
of  other  wonders,  and  other  investigations.  Thus  are  we  led  on  by  an 
insatiable  thirst  for  novelty,  to  the  remotest  objects,  deeming  that  tnose 
which  are  near  and  of  e very-day  perception,  contain  nothing  unknown 
or  interesting.  This  presumption  is  both  unwise  and  unwarranted ;  for 
however  intimate  has  been  our  acquaintance  with  even  the  least  intri^ 
cate  configurations  of  matter,  we  may  still  be  assured  that  there  is  some 
latent  beauty  of  structure  or  design,  of  which  we  may  be  entirely 
ignorant  What  then  must  be  our  knowledge  of  those  more  complex 
systems  —  as  for  instance  our  own  bodies —  if  so  imperfect  with  regard 
to  the  simplest  objects  %  Look  at  that  fair  hand,  glancing  like  a  crea- 
tion of  light  amidst  the  keys  of  the  piano.  You  see  nothing  strange 
to  admire ;  nothing  but  what  you'  have  beheld  a  thousand  times  before, 
and  therefore  you  view  it  with  a  listless  attention.  Perhaps  the  ear  is 
pleased  with  the  harmony  which  its  &iry  touch  awakens,  but  the  eye 
IS  not  fascinated  with  the  sight.  Yet  is  there  more  of  mysterious 
beauty  —  more  of  the  cunning  (I  speak  reverently)  of  an  inscrutable 
intelligence  in  the  mechanism  of  that  little  member,  than  perchance  is 
*  dreamed  oi  in  an  angel's  philosophy.'  Suppose  for  a  moment  it  should 
become  transparent  as  ice  —  that  we  were  permitted  to  trace  the  purple 
current  through  its  innumerable  canals,  all  pellucid  as  crystaX  and 
grasp  the  subtleties  of  the  vital  principle  in  its  electric  movements 
amidst  the  nerves  —  suppose,  indeed,  that  <dl  the  wonders  of  its  organi- 
zation were  unveiled  to  our  comprehension,  how  then  would  appear 
our  presumptive  knowledge  of  that  familiar  object  ?  With  what  plea 
could  we  palliate  our  manifest  ignorance  ?  Within  the  superficies  of 
a  few  square  inches  which  enclose  that  delicate  hand,  what  unthought 
of  and  amazing  wonders  present  themselves  to  our  delighted  gaze ! 
As  oar  eye  pierces  the  glossy  integuments  which  enfold  the- various 
parts,  we  now  discover  that  its  polished  whiteness  and  sylph-like  grace 
of  motion  are  but  fractions  of  its  sum  of  beauties,  when  its  nice  adjust- 
ments, its  dexterous  compactions,  its  regular  and  solemn  pulsenrtrokes, 
its  devious  windings  of  vessels,  its  marvellous  attenuations  of  nerves,  its 
elegant  curvature  of  muscles,  and  free  mobility  of  every  point,  are 
taken  into  account 

We  apprehend  that,  by  the  carelessness  induced  by  &miliarity,  we 
are  thus  lulled  into  inattention  and  indifference  to  nearly  all  other 
outward  objects.  We  are  too  prone  to  soothe  our  ambition  for  know- 
ledge with  the  mastery  of  exterior  appearances,  without  grasping  after 
prouder  triumphs.  But  this  was  not  the  philosophy  of  Bacon.  He 
taught  that  curiosity  should  not  remain  satisfied  with  the  straws  and  bub- 
bles afloat  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  great  ocean  of  truth,  but  should  plunffe 
deeper  and  still  deeper  into  its  hidden  recesses,  for  the  imperishable  pearls 
that  lie  buried  there.  He  taught  that  the  mind's  eye  was  not  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  mere  '  show'  of  things,  but  rather  to  search  afler  the  sub- 
stantial and  abiding  realities.  And  despite  its  love  of  ease,  its  pride  of 
wisdom,  and  its  instability  of  purpose,  how  richly  has  the  world 
profited  by  his  instruction  and  example !  How  rapid  have  been  ti^ 
advances  of  science,  how  magnificent  her  trophies,  since  the  rise  of  the 
inductive  philosophy!  The  ancients  exulted  in  view  of  •their  ana- 
tomical acquirements,  and  discoursed  sagely  of  the  esseniofiiiaid  phe- 
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nomena  of  life;  but  the  researches  of  Hervey,  Qonter,  Bichat,  axid 
other  kindred  i^irits,  have  demonstrated  that  the  superstructure  of  their 
knowledge  was  based  on  imorance  —  on  the  frail  foundation  of  idle 
hypotheses  and  unwarranted  theories,  feebly  supported  by  a  few  isolated 
and  unimportant  facts.  The  ancients  talked  knowingly  of  astronomy, 
and  from  their  high  watch-towers  held  nightly  observation  of  the 
planets,  and  gave  names  to  the  constellations  ]  but  it  remained  for  New- 
ton to  explode  the  fiilse  teachings  of  the  astrologer ;  to  develope  in  light 
and  beauty  the  mystery  of  sphere-motion,  and  emblazon  his  own  name 
forever,  as  with  the  imperishable  stars,  on  the  broajd  tablet  of  the  whole 
heavens.  Scarce  a  century  ago,  the  alchemist  spoke  familiarly  of  the 
elements,  as  if  he  had  mastered  every  fact  in  relation  to  their  qualities 
and  modifications ;  but  modem  chemistry,  like  another  Columbus,  has 
discovered  new  worlds  beyond  the  Ultima  Thule  of  ancient  research. 
■Within  a  few  years,  by  the  light  of  this  science  alone,  man  has  literally 
'found  out  inventions'  that  have  made 

*  Air,  flood,  am)  fir^ 
The  vassals  of  his  will.' 

With  Montgolfier  he  sweeps  forth  to  disport  himself  in  the  high 
places  of  the  atmosphere  —  with  Franklin  he  s^ves  laws  to  the  light- 
ninfifs  of  heaven  —  with  Davy  he  clothes  himself  with  power  from  the 
trodden  minerals  of  the  eartn  —  with  Fulton,  mocks  at  the  opposing 
stubbornness  of  winds  and  waves ;  and  with  Jenner,  disarms  the  most 
terrible  of  all  diseases,  and  brings  it  under  complete  subjection  to  pro- 
phylactic means.  The  cause  of  these  new  acquisitions  of  knowledge 
18  not  a  mystery.  Nor  is  it  to  be  traced  to  any  marvellous  revelation 
of  later  times,  but  to  the  keener  perspicacity  manifested  by  philosophers 
since  the  age  of  Bacon,  in  their  observation  of  the  phenomena  and  laws 
of  the  physical  and  moral  worlds.  Nor  will  Nature  be  offendKl  with 
this  increasing  inquisition  of  her  works,  if  rightly  and  reverently  con- 
ducted. On  the  contrary,  the  closer  the  scrutiny,  the  higher  will  be 
her  satisfaction  ;  for,  assured  of  her  perfections,  she  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  most  searching  curiosity ;  while  she  knows  that  every  new 
discovery  of  her  votary,  not  only  tends  to  ennoble  his  mind,  out  to 
improve  his  heart,  and  enlighten  him  more  and  more  in  the  greatness, 
glory,  and  tender  benevolence  of  their  common  Author. 

That  this  important  result  has  not  been  more  generally  realized  in 
this  land  of  schools  and  colleges,  is  mainly  attributable,  I  apprehend, 
to  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  business  of  education  has  hitherto 
been  conducted.  Either  the  schoolmaster  has  been  devoid  of  the  lofiy 
views  and  extensive  acquirements  so  requisite  to  his  difficult  and 
responsible  vocation,  or  in  the  indifference,  ingratitude,  and  neglect 
which  have  accompanied  his  arduous  labors,  has  met  with  no  stimulus 
to  put  forth  those  Promethean  powers  of  a  cultivated  intellect,  which 
should  mould  into  its  own  image  the  plastic  energies  of  youth,  and 
inform  them  with  the  light,  and  fervor,  and  beauty  of  conscious  intelli- 
gence. One  thing  is  clear,  however,  that  in  the  system  of  education 
pursued  by  the  generality  of  our  seminaries  of  every  class,  the  order 
of  nature  is  inverted,  by  tasking  the  memory  of  the  pupil,  while  the 

Primary  and  most  important  &culty  of  attention,  is  in  the  main  neglected, 
lence  the  mind  becomes  lumber^  with  accumulated  terms,  the  mere 
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symbols  of  knowledge,  which  to  the  untutored  understandinff  are  hut 
httle  more  intelligible  than  mystical  hieroglyphics ;  and  the  blind  vic- 
tim of  a  blinder  education  is  fefi  to  slumber  on,  or  to  awake  at  last  to 
a  painful  consciousness,  when  it  is  too  late  to  retrieve  the  misfortunes  of 
his  lethargy.  Take  any  clever  boy  in  our  common  schools  or  acada- 
mies,  whose  attention  has  never  been  carefully  roused  and  concentrated 
upon  his  studies  by  an  enlightened  instructor,  and  though  he  will  give 
you  definition  upon  definition,  rule  upon  rule,  with  the  loquacity  of  a 
parrot,  ten  to  one  he  has  only  a  vague  idea  of  their  latent  philosophy. 
Ask  him  to  explain  the  bearing  of  any  important  proposition  in  Euclid, 
or  the  beauties  of  some  &miliar  stanza  in  Virgil,  or  even  the  charms 
of  some  passage  in  the  *  English  Reader,'  which  has  been  to  him  as 
household  words  from  early  childhood,  and  if  he  succeed  in  the  effort, 
he  has  more  cause  for  gratitude  toward  his  preceptor,  than  most  pupils 
who  have  fiillen  imder  my  observation.  But  the  genius  of  improve- 
ment is  abroad,  and  the  old  usages  of  education,  Hke  those  of  other 
antiquated  systems,  are  yielding  to  its  renovating  influence.  In  the 
magnificence  of  our  scenery,  the  freedom  of  our  institutions,  the  spirit 
of  tne  as^e,  the  more  elevated  character  of  our  High  Schools,  the  more 
enlarged  culture  of  our  whole  class  of  teachers,  the  more  liberal  remu- 
neration of  their  toils,  and  juster  appreciation  of  their  unobtrusive 
worth,  we  may  behold  the  promise  of  a  brighter  era,  when  our  fiivored 
land  shall  exhibit,  we  trust,  a  literary  galaxy  as  illustrious,  and  a  comr 
munity  as  practically  intelligent  and  virtuous,  as  ever  gladdened  the 
visions  of  tne  philanthropist. 

SUekkri4gtt  (Mau,) 
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What  is  a  poct*8  lifel 

I  ipeak  not  of  the  throns 
That  lightly  aeek  an  earthly  meed 

Upon  the  wings  of  song ; 
But  of  the  poet-souls, 

lliejr  of  the  voiceless  lyre, 
That  yields  the  deep.  Strang  mekxly 

Which  spirit-worlos  inspu'e. 

What  is  thdr  earthly  life? 

To  know  unearthly  joy, 
The  unconscious  bliu  of  other  spheres, 

Delight  without  alloy  : 
Ay^ira  to  know  eartlrs  gloom, 

With  more  than  earth's  despair, 
The  heart's  wild  sense  of  want  and  wo, 

The  grief  that  withers  thtrc 

What  is  a  poet's  life  7 

To  hear  m  Music's  breath. 
Seraphic  greetings  echoing 

A  voice  defying  death ! 
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To  see  in  Beauty's  glance 

An  angel's  melting  gaze, 
That  fills  the  chambers  of  his  soul 

With  Love's  celestial  rays  I 

What  is  a  poet's  life  7 

To  dream  —  to  love  —  to  ^I, 
And  see  upon  a  human  world 

Elyaian  glory  steal  I 
And  on  earth's  mystic  face^ 

Where  life's  deep  waters  rolL 
And  through  each  cold  and  shadowy  bmst 

To  pour  the  light  of  soul  1 

What  is  such  beiiur  like? 

Doves  severed  uom  their  kiiidy 
Gems  sparklmg  on  a  desert  ahon^ 

Ungovemed,  unenshrined  1 
High  strains  of  foreign  song^ 

Exotics  rich  and  nrs^  % 

Shedding  a  dying  peiiunefitf« 

O'er  a  weed-grown  parterni 

M.  T.  T. 
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With  what  pleasure  do  I  again  sit  down,  dear  Curtius  and  Lncilia, 
to  tell  you  how  I  have  passed  my  time,  and  what  I  have  been  able  to 
accomplish,  since  I  last  wrote ;  thrice  happy  that  I  have  to  report  of 
success  rather  than  of  defeat  in  that  matter  which  I  have  undertaken. 
But  first,  let  me  thank  you  for  all  the  city  gossip  with  which  you  so 
greatly  entertained  me  in  your  joint  espistle.  Although  I  pass  my  hours 
and  days  in  this  beautiful  capital  as  happily  as  I  could  any  where  out 
of  Rome,  still  my  letters  from  home  are  a  great  addition  to  my  enjoy- 
ment Alter  rising  from  the  perusal  of  yours  and  my  mother's,  I  was  a 
new  man.  Let  me  beg  you  — which  indeed  I  need  hardly  do — to 
send  each  letter  of  mine',  as  you  receive  it,  to  Portia,  and  in  return  receive 
and  read  those  which  I  have  written,  and  shall  continue  to  write  to  her. 
To  you,  I  shall  give  a  narrative  of  events ;  to  her,  I  shall  pour  out  sen- 
timent and  philosophy,  as  in  our  conversation  we  are  wont  to  do.  I  shall 
hope  soon  to  have  somewhat  of  interest  to  say  of  the  state  of  letters  here, 
and  of  my  interviews  with  distinguished  men.  So  soon  as  the  queen 
shall  return  from  her  excursion  through  some  of  her  distant  provinces, 
I  shall  call  upon  Gracchus  to  fulfil  his  promise,  and  make  me  known 
to  the  great  Longinus,  now  with  the  queen  absent.  From  my  inter- 
course with  him,  I  shall  look  to  draw  up  long  and  full  reports  of  much 
that  shall  afibrd  both  entertainment  and  instruction  to  you  all. 

I  have  now  passed  several  days  in  Palmyra,  and  have  a  mass  of 
things  to  say.  But  instead  of  giving  you  a  confused  report,  I  shall  sepa- 
rate one  thmg  from  another,  and  set  down  each  according  to  the  time 
and  manner  in  which  it  happened.  This  is  what  I  know  you  desire, 
and  this  is  what  I  shall  do. 

I  cannot  easily  tell  you  how  delicious  was  my  slumber  after  that  last 
day  of  fatiguing  travel,  and  that  evening  of  to  me  most  exciting  con- 
verse. I  dreamed  that  night  of  Calpurnius  rescued  and  returned ;  and 
ever  as  he  was  present  to  my  sleeping  fancy,  the  music  of  Fausta's  harp 
and  voice  was  floating  near. 

Hannibal  was  early  at  my  door  to  warn  me  of  the  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing meal,  Milo  being  still  under  the  influences  of  the  evening's  pota- 
tion. I  was  shown  into  a  different  apartment  from  that  in  which  we 
had  supped,  but  opening  into  it.  It  was  a  portico  rather  than  a  room,  it 
being  on  two  sides  open  to  the  shrubbery,  with  slender  Ionic  pillars  of 
purest  marble  supporting  the  ceiling,  all  joined  together  by  the  liffht  in- 
terlacings  of  the  most  gorgeous  creeping  plants.  Their  odors  filled  the 
air.  A  fountain  threw  up  in  the  most  c^raceful  forms  its  clear  water,  and 
spread  all  around  an  agreeable  coolness.  Standing'  at  those  points 
where  flights  of  steps  led  down  to  the  walks  and  plats  of  grass  and 
flowers  which  wound  about  the  palace,  the  eye  wanaered  over  the  rich 
scene  of  verdure  and  blossom  which  they  presented,  and  then  rested 
where  it  can  never  rest  too  often  nor  too  long,  upon  the  glittering  shafts 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun.     This  morning  prospect,  from  this  single 
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point  I  thought  was  reward  enough  for  my  long  voyage,  and  hot  jour- 
ney over  the  desert  It  inspird  more  cheerful  thoughts  than  the 
same  scene,  as  I  had  seen  it  tne  evening  before  from  the  windows  of 
my  chamber.  I  could  not  but  draw  omens  of  good  from  the  universal 
smile  that  beamed  upon  me  from  the  earth  and  the  heavens.  Fausta's 
little  hand  suddenly  placed  within  mine,  and  the  cheerful  greeting  oT. 
her  voice,  awoke  me  from  my  dreamy  state. 

'  Your  countenance  shows  that  you  have  slept  well,  XiupiusJ  sqiid  she ; 
'  it  is  bright  as  the  morning  itself  YouT  dreams  must  have  .been  &• 
vorable.  Or  else  is  it  the  wonder-working  power  of  a  Palmyrene  air, 
that  has  wrought  so  with  you  since  the  last  evening?  Tell  me,  have 
you  not  slept  as  you  never  slept  in  Rome  1 

*  I  have  slept  well,  indeed/  I  replied,  *  but  I  believe  it  was  owing  rather 
to  your  harp  and  Jewish  ode,  than  to  any  mysterious  qualities  of  the  air. 
Your  music  haunted  the  chambers  of  my  brain  all  night,  and  peopled 
them  with  the  forms  of  those  whom  I  love,  and  whose  memory  it  last 
evening  recalled  so  vividly.  Mostly  I  dreamed  of  Calpumius,  and  of  his 
return  to  Rome,  and  with  him  came  ever  your  image  dimly  seen^  hover- 
ing around^  and  the  strains  of  your  voice  and  harp.  These  are  to  me 
auguries  of  good,  even  as  if  the  voice  of  a  god  had  spoken..  .1  shall 
once  more  embrace  a  brother  —  and  what  is  even  more,  a  Roman.'. 

*  The  gods  grant  it  may  be  so  P  replied  Fausta :  *  A  prayer  :Sv:hich  I 
repeat,'  cried  Gracchus,  as  he  approached  us  from  the  hall^&rbugh 
wnich  I  had  just  passed.  '  I  have  thought  much  of  your  afiair  since  I 
parted  from  you  last  evening,  and  am  more  than  ever  persuaded  that 
we  came  to  a  true  decision  touching  the  steps  best  to  be  taken.  To^y 
I  shall  be  much  abroad,  and  shall  not  forget  to  search  in  evei^  direction 
for  one  who  may  be  intrusted  with  this  nice,  and  difficult,  and  withal 
dangerous  business.  I  can  now  think  of  no  messenger  who  bids  so 
fair  to  combine  all  the  qualities  we  most  desire,  as  the  Jew.  I  know 
but  few  of  that  tribe,  and  those  are  among  the  rich.  But  then  those  rich 
are  connected  in  various  ways  with  the  poor  —  for  to  a  marvellous 
extent  they  are  one  people  —  it  is  the  same  you  know  in  Rome — and 
through  tnem  I  think  I  may  succeed.' 

*  Now  have  you,'  I  quickly  added^  *  ag^ain  poured  light  into  my  mind. 
Half  our  labor  is  over.  I  know  a  Jew  whose  capacities  could  not  be 
more  fitting  for  this  enterprise.  I  saw  much  of  him  on  board  the  vessel 
which  took  us  first  to  the  African  coast,  where,  at  Utica,  it  set  on  shore 
the  Jew,  bringing  me  farther  on  to  Berytus.  He  is  a  true  citizen  of  the 
world  —  knows  all  languages,  and  all  people,  and  all  places.  He  has 
all  the  shrewdness  of  his  race  —  their  intelligence,  their  enthusi- 
asm, and,  I  may  add,  their  courage.  He  is  a  traveler  by  profession,  and 
a  vender  of  such  things  as  any  will  buy,  and  will  go  wherever  he  may 
hope  to  make  large  gains  w^herewith  to  do  his  share  toward  '  building 
again  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,'  as  he  calls  it.  He  has  a  home  in  every 
city  of  the  East  It  was  toward  Palmyra  that  he  was  bending  his  way : 
and,  as  I  now  remember,  promised  that  he  would  see  me  here  not  many 
days  after  I  should  arrive,  and  have  the  pleasure,  as  he  trusted,  to  sell 
me  more  of  his  goods.  For  you  must  be  told  that  I  did  indeed  traffic 
with  him,  however  little  it  became  a  patrician  of  Rome.  And  here  I 
have  about  me,  in  a  little  casket,  some  rings  which  I  purchased  of  him, 
having  upon  them  heads  of  Zenobia  and  Odenathus,  resembling  the 
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originals  to  the  life,  as  he  assured  me,  with  much  asseveration.  See, 
SVrasta,  here  they  are.  Look  now  and  tell  me  if  he  has  spoken  in  this 
instance  the  truth;  if  so,  it  will  be  a  ground  for  trusting  him  &rther.' 

*  Beautiful !'  exclaimed  both  Gracchus  and  Fausta.  *  He  has  indeed 
dealt  honestly  with  you.     Nothing  can  be  more  exact  than  these  re- 

.kemblances,  and  the  workmanship  is  worthy  the  hand  of  Demetrius  the 
Greek.' 

'  Provincials,'  said  I,  '  ever  know  the  capitol  and  its  fashions  better 
than  citizens.  Now  never  till  Isaac,  my  Jew  friend,  rehearsed  to  me  the 
praises  of  Demetrius  the  jeweller,  haa  I  ever  heard  his  name,  or  aught 
concerning  his  skill,  and  here  in  the  heart  of  Asia  he  seems  a  house- 
hold word.'  It  is  so,  indeed,'  said  Gracchus ;  *  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
frshio&able  artists  of  every  kind  of  Rome  are  better  known  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  &shion  in  Palmyra  than  they  are  to  the  patricians  of  Rome. 
Wanting  the  real  greatness  of  Rome,  we  try  to  surpass  her  in  the  trap- 
nmgs  of  greatness.  We  are  well  represented  by  the  frog  of  JEbo^  ; 
nappy,  if  our  swelling  pride  do  not  destroy  us.  But  these  rings  — 
C^  ibiff  are  indeed  of  exquisite  art.  The  head  of  Odenathus  is  truer  to 
the  life,  methinks,  than  that  of  the  queen.' 

'  And  how  can  poor  stone  and  gold  set  out  the  divine  beauty  and 
grace  of  Zenobia  V  cried  Fausta.  '  This  is  beautiful  to  you  now,  Lu- 
cius, bat  it  will  be  so  no  longer  when  you  shall  have  seen  her. 
Would  that  she  were  here !  It  seems  as  if  the  sun  were  gone  from  the 
heavens,  when  she  is  absent  from  us  on  these  long  excursions  among 
her  distant  subjects.' 

*  Till  then,  dear  Fausta,'  said  I,  '  deign  to  wear  on  that  only  finger 
which  I.see  ungraced  by  a  ring,  this  h^d  of  your  so  much  vaunted 
queen ;  afterward  wear  it,  if  you  will,  not  for  her  sake,  but  mine.' 

Bo  saying,  upon  her  fingper  which  she  held  out  to  me  —  and  which 
how  beautiful  it  was  I  shall  not  say  —  I  attempted  to  pass  the  ring,  but 
alas  t  it  was  too  small  and  would  not,  with  all  the  gentle  force  I  dared 
to  use,  go  on. 

'  Here  is  an  omen,  Fausta,'  said  I;  the  queen  cannot  be  forced  upon 
your  hand.  I  fear  your  friendship  is  threatened.'  *  Oh !  never  enter- 
tain any  such  apprehension,'  interrupted  Fausta.  It  is  quite  needless. 
Here  is  plenty  of  room  on  this  neignbor  finger.  It  is  quite  right  that 
Aurelian,  you  know,  should  give  way  to  Zenobia :  so,  away  with  the  Em- 
peror !'  and  she  snapped  the  ring  across  the  pavement  of  the  Portico  — 

•  and  now,  Lucius,  invest  me  with  that  burning  beauty.' 

*  And  now  do  you  think  you  deserve  it?'  I  marveX  Gracchus,  at  the 
boldness  of  these  little  girls.  Verily,  they  bid  fair  to  mount  up  over  our 
heads.  But  come,  your  finger :  there  —  one  canndt  but  say  it  becomes 
yon  better  than  the  fierce  Aurelian.  As  for  the  deposed  Emperor,  he 
18  henceforward  mine.  Thus  I  re-instate  him.'  In  saving  which,  I 
picked  up  the  discarded  ring,  and  gave  to  it  the  most  honored  place 
upon  my  right  hand. 

Fausta  now,  first  laughingly  bidding  me  welcome  to  the  ring,  called 
us  to  the  table,  where  the  breakfiist,  consisting  of  fruits  in  greater  pro- 
portion than  with  us,  awaited  us.  Much  talk  now  ensued  concerning 
the  city,  its  gro^vth  and  numbers,  power  and  probable  destiny.  I  was 
satiated  from  what  fell  from  each,  that  the  most  ambitious  designs  are 
entertained  by  both  the  court  and  people,  and  that  their  wonderral  sue- 
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cesses  have  bred  in  them  a  real  belief  that  they  should  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  valor  or  power  of  Rome,  under  any^  circumstances  of  col- 
lision. When  this  was  through,  Gracchus,  rismg  from  his  seat,  and 
pacing  slowly  up  and  down  the  portico,  spoke  of  my  private  aflbirs, 
and  with  great  kindness  went  over  again  me  whole  ground.  The  re- 
sult was  the  same. 

*  Our  way,  then,'  he  said,  *  is  clear.  Wait  a  few  days  for  your  fellow- 
traveller,  Isaac.  If  he  appears,  well  —  if  not,  we  must  then  search  the 
quarter  of  the  Jews  for  one  who  may  do  as  well,  perhaps.     I  now  leave 

Jou,  with  a  suggestion  to  Fausta  that  she  should  take  it  upon  her  to 
rive  you  round  the  city,  and  into  the  suburbs.     No  one  can  perform 
the  office  of  a  guide  better  than  she.' 

*  If  Fausta  will  take  that  trouble  upon  her,'  I  replied,  *  it  will  give 
me  a ^ 

'  A  great  deal  of  pleasure,'  you  were  going  to  say;  so  it  will  me.  I 
am  sure  we  shall  enjoy  it.  If  I  love  any  thing,  it  is  to  reveal  to  a  proud 
Roman  the  priories  of  Palmyra.  Take  away  from  a  Roman  that  inef- 
fiible  air  which  says  '  Behold  embodied  in  me  the  majesty  of  Rome  1' 
and  there  remains  a  very  agreeable  person.  But  for  diose  qualities  of 
mind  and  manners  whicn  fit  men  and  women  for  society,  the  Roman 
men  and  women  must  yield  to  the  Palmyrenes.  So  I  think,  who  have 
seen  somewhat  of  both — and  so  think  —  gainsay  my  authorities  if  you 
have  the  courage  —  Longinus  and  the  Bishop  of  Antioch.  I  see  that 
you  are  disturbed.  No  wonder.  Longinus,  though  a  philosopher,  is  a 
man  of  the  world,  who  sees  through  its  ways  as  clearly  as  he  does 
through  the  mysticism  of  Plato,  and  that  asks  for  good  eyes ;  and  for 
the  bishop — there  is  not  so  finished  a  gentleman  in  all  the  East  Hia 
appointments  are  not  less  exquisite  than  those  of  the  highest  noble 
eitner  of  Antioch  or  Palmyra.'  If  an  umpire  in  any  question  of  Boan- 
ners  were  to  be  chosen,  it  would  be  he.' 

*  As  for  the  Greek,'  I  rejoined,  '  I  am  predisposed  to  admit  his  supe- 
rior claims.  I  will  surrender  to  him  with  alacrity  my  doubts  both  in 
manners  and  philosophy.  For  I  hold  there  is  a  philosophy  in  man- 
ners, nay  even  in  clothes,  and  that  the  highest  bred  intellect  will  on 
that  very  account  best  perceive  the  nice  distinctions  and  relations,  in  the 
exact  perception  and  observance  of  which  the  highest  manners. consist 
He  may  onend  against  the  last  device  in  costume  —  and  the  last  refine- 
ment in  the  recondite  art  of  a  bow  —  but  he  will  eternally  excel  in  all 
that  we  mean  by  breeding.  Your  bishop  I  know  nothing  of,  but  your 
account  of  him  strikes  one  not  very  as^reeably.  These  Christian 
bishops,  methinks,  are  taking  upon  themselves  too  mucL  And,  beside, 
if  what  I  gathered  of  the  theory  of  their  religion  from  a  passenger  on 
board  the  Mediterranean  trader,  be  correct,  they  depart  greatly  firom  the 
severity  of  their  principles,  when  they  so  addict  themselves  to  the 
practices  of  courts,  and  of  the  rich.  I  received  from  this  Christian  a 
beautiful  idea  of  his  faith,  and  only  lamented  that  our  companionship 
was  broken  off  before  I  had  had  time  fully  to  comprehend  all  he  had 
to  say.  The  character  of  this  man,  and  his  very  countenance,  seemed 
as  arguments  to  support  the  strict  opinions  which  he  advanced.  This 
bishop,  I  think,  can  scarcely  do  his  faith  the  same  service.' 

*  I  know  him  not  much,'  said  Fausta, '  and  of  his  faith,  nothing.  He 
has  great  power  over  the  Princess  Julia,  and  it  would  not  greatly  amase 
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if  by  and  b^  she  declared  herself  a  Christiai£     It  is  Incredible 
how  that  superstition  spreads.     But  here  is  our  carriage.     Come,  let . 
us  forth.' 

Qo,  breaking  off  our  talk,  we  betook  ourselves  to  the  carriage.  How 
shall  I  find  language,  my  Curtius,  to  set  before  you  with  the  vividness 
of  the  reality,  or  with  any  approach  to  it,  the  pictures  which  this  drive 
through  and  around  Palmyra  caused  to  pass  successively  before  me  ? 
You  know  indeed,  generally,  what  th^  city  is,  from  the  reports  of  for- 
mer travelers,  especially  from  the  late  book  of  Spurius,  about  which 
and  its  speculations  much  was  said  a  little  while  since.  But  let  me 
tell  you  a  more  one-sided,  one-eyed,  malignant  observer  never  thrust 
himself  upon  the  hospitalities  of  a  free,  open-hearted  people,  than  that 
same  Spurius,  poet  and  bibliopole.  His  very  name  is  an  offence  to  the 
Palmyrenes,  who,  whatever  national  faults  they  may  have,  do  not  de- 
serve the  deep  disgrace  of  being  brought  before  the  world  in  the  pages 
of  80  poor  a  thing  as  the  said  Ventidius  Spurius.  Though  it  will  not 
be  my  province  to  treat  as  an  author  of  the  condition,  policy,  and  pros- 
pects of  Palmyra,  yet  to  you  and  my  friends  I  shall  lay  myself  open 
with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  shall  refrain  from  no  statement  or  -opi- 
nion that  shall  possess,  or  seem  to  do  so,  truth  or  importance. 

The  horses  springing  from  under  the  whip  of  the  charioteer,  soon 
bore  us  from  the  great  entrance  of  the  palace  into  the  midst  of  the  throng 
that  crowded  the  streets.     The  streets  seen  now  under  the  advantages 
of  a  warm  morning  sun,  adding  a  beauty  of  its  own  to  whatever  it 
glanced  upon,  showed  much  more  brilliantly  than  ours  of  Rome. 
There  is,  m  the  first  place,  a  more  general  sumptuousness  in  equipage 
and  dress,  very  striking  to  the  eye  of  a  Roman.     Not  perhaps  that 
more  wealth  is  displayed,  but  the  forms,  and  the  colors,  through  which 
it  displays  itself)  are  more  various,  more  tasteful,  more  gorgeous.     No- 
thing can  exceed,  nothing  equals,  it  is  said,  any  where  in  the  world, 
the  state  of  the  queen  and  her  court ;  and  this  mfects,  if  I  may  use  so 
hard  a  word,  the  whole  city.    So  that  though  with  far  less  real  substantial 
riches  than  we  have,  their  extravagance  and  luxury  are  eoual,  and  their 
taste  far  before  us.     Then  every  thing  wears  a  newer,  fresher  look  than 
in  Rome.     The  buildings  of  the  republic,  which  many  are  so  desirous 
to  preserve,  and  whole  streets  even,  of  ante-Augustan  architecture,  tend 
to  spread  around  here  and  there  in  Rome  a  gloom  —  to  me  full  of 
beauty  and  poetry  —  but  still  gloom.     Here  all  is  bright  and  gay. 
The  buildings  of  marble  —  the  streets  paved  and  clean  —  frequent 
fountains  of  water  throwing  up  their  foaming  jets,  and  shedding  around 
a  delicious  coolness.     Temples,  and  palaces  of  the  nobles,  or  of  wealthy 
Palmyrene  merchants — all  together  present  a  more  brilliant  assem- 
blage of  objects  than  I  suppose  any  otner  city  can  boast     Then  con- 
ceive, poured  through  these  long  lines  of  beautiful  edifices,  among  these 
temples  and  fountains,  a  population  drawn  from  every  country  of  the 
&r  East,  arrayed  in  every  variety  of  the  most  showy  and  fiinciful  cos- 
tume, with  the  singular  animals,  rarely  seen  in  our  streets,  but  here 
met  at  every  turn  —  elephants,  camels,  and  dromedaries,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Arabian  horses,  with  their  jewelled  housings,  with  every  now 
and  then  a  troop  of  the  queen^s  cavalry,  in  armor  of  complete  steel, 
moving  through  the  streets,  and  squares,  to  the  sound  of  their  clanging 
trumpets  — conceive,  I  say,  this  ceaseless  tide  of  various  animal  life 
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poared  along  among  the  proud  piles,  and  choking  the  ways,  and  you 
will  have  some  &int  glimpses  of  the  strange  and  imposing  reality. 

Fausta  was  in  raptures  at  my  transports,  and  in  her  pleasant  but 
deep-meaning  way,  boasted  much  over  the  great  capital  of  the  world. 
So  we  rode  along,  slowly,  because  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  streets, 
and  on  account  of  my  desire  to  observe  the  manners  and  ways  of  the 
people  —  their  shops,  which  glittered  with  every  rare  work  of  art  — 
and  the  devices,  so  similar  in  ati  places  of  trade,  by  which  the  seller 
attracts  the.  buyer.  I  was  engrossed  by  objects  of  this  sort,  when 
Fausta's  voice  drew  my  attention  another  way.  •  Now,'  said  she,  •  pre- 
pare yourself  for  the  glory  of  Palmyra ;  look  when  we  shall  suddenly 
turn  round  the  next  corner,  on  the  left,  and  see  what  you  shall  see.' 

The  chariot  soon  whirled  round  the  indicated  comer,  and  we  found 
ourselves  in  full  view  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  so  famous  throughout 
the  world.  Upon  a  vast  platform  of  marble,  itself  decorated  with  end* 
less  lines  of  columns,  elsewhere  of  beauty  and  size  sufficient  for  the 
principal  building,  but  here  a  mere  appendage,  stood  in  solitary  mag- 
nificence this  peerless  work  of  art.  Ail  I  could  do  was,  and  the  act 
was  involuntary,  to  call  upon  the  charioteer  to  rein  up  his  horses, 
and  let  me  quietly  gaze.  In  this  Fausta,  nothing  unwilling,  indulged 
me.  Then,  when  satisfied  with  this  the  first  point  of  view,  we  wound 
slowly  around  the  spacious  square  upon  which  it  stands,  observing  it 
well  in  all  directions,  and  taking  my  fill  of  that  exalted  but  nameless 
pleasure  which  fiows  in  upon  the  soul  from  the  contemplation  of  per* 
feet  excellence. 

*  This  is,  if  I  err  not,  Fausta,  the  work  of  a  Greek  artist.' 

*  It  is,'  said  she :  '  here  both  Romans  and  Palmyrenes  must  acknow- 
ledge their  inferiority,  and  indeed  all  other  people.  In  every  city 
of  the  world,  I  believe,  all  the  great  works  of  art  are  the  oflTspring  of 
Grecian  genius  and  Grecian  taste.  Truly,  a  wonderful  people!  In  this 
very  city,  our  artists  —  our  men  of  letters  —  even  the  first  minister  of 
state  —  all  are  Greeks.  But  come,  let  us  move  on  to  the  Long  Portico, 
an  edifice  which  will  astonish  you  yet  more,  than  even  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun,  through  your  having  beard  of  it  so  much  less.  We  shall 
reach  it  in  about  half  a  Roman  mile.' 

This  space  was  soon  passed,  and  the  Portico  stood  revealed  with  its 
interminable  ranges  of  Corinthian  columns,  and  the  busy  multitudes 
winding  among  them,  and  pursuing  their  various  avocations,  for  which 
this  building  offers  a  common  and  convenient  ground.  Here  the  mer- 
chants assemble  and  meet  each  other.  Here  various  articles  of  more 
than  common  rarity  are  brought  and  exhibited  for  sale.  Here  the 
mountebanks  resort,  and  entertain  the  idle  and  lovers  of  amusement 
with  their  &ntastic  tricks.  And  here  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  may  be  seen  walking  to  and  fro,  observing  the  customs  of  the 
place,  ana  regaling  themselves  at  the  brilliant  rooms,  furnished  with 
every  luxury,  which  are  opened  for  their  use,  or  else  in  the  public  baths 
which  are  found  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  The  Portico  does 
not,  like  the  Temple,  stand  upon  an  elevated  platform,  but  more  up(m 
a  level  with  the  streets.  Its  greatness  is  derived  from  its  extreme  length, 
and  its  exquisitely-perfect  designs  and  workmanship,  as  seen  in  the 
graceful  fluted  columns  and  the  rich  entablature  running  round  the 
whole.     The  life  and  achievements  of  Alexander  are  sculptured  upon 
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the  frieze — the  artist — a  Greek  also  —  having  been  allowed  to  choose 
his  own  theme. 

*  Fauata,'  said  I,  '  my  soul  is  steeped  in  beauty.  It  will  be  to  no 
purpose  to  show  me  more  now.  I  am  like  one  who  has  eaten  too 
much  —  forgive  the  figure  —  delicacies  are  lost  upon  him.' 

*  I  cannot  release  you  yet,'  cried  Fausta:  *  a  little  farther  on,  and  you 
may  see  the  palace  of  our  great  queen :  s^ve  me  your  patience  to  that 

Gint,  and  I  will  then  relieve  you  by  a  little  excursion  through  the  su- 
rbs,  where  your  eye  may  repose  upon  a  rural  beauty  as  satisfying  as 
this  of  the  city.  You  must  see  the  palace.  There  I  —  we  are  alrouly 
in  sight  of  it.' 

It  rose  upon  us,  so  vast  is  it,  and  of  so  many  parts,  like  a  city  within 
a  city.  A  fit  dwelling  for  so  great,  so  good,  ana  so  beautiful  a  woman. 
Of  this  you  will  find  a  careful  and  true  account,  with  drawings,  which 
greatly  help  the  imagination,  in  the  otherwise  vile  book  of  the  traducer 
Bpurius.     To  that  I  refer  you,  and  so  refrain  from  all  description. 

We  now  left  the  city,  and  wound  at  our  leisure  among  the  shady 
avenues,  the  noble  country  retreats,  the  public  gardens,  the  groves  and 
woods  which  encompass  the  walls,  ana  stretch  away  fiir  beyond  the 
sight,  into  the  interior.  Returning,  we  passed  through  the  arches  of 
the  vast  aqueduct  which  pours  into  the  city  a  river  of  the  purest  water. 
This  is  the  most  striking  object,  and  noblest  work  of  art,  without  the 
walls. 

When  we  had  passed  in  this  way  nearly  the  whole  day,  we  at  length 
reentered  the  city  by  the  Persian  Gate,  on  the  eastern  side. 

'Now,  Fausta,'  said  I,  *  having  given  so  much  of  the  day  to  pleasure, 
I  must  g^ve  the  rest,  not  to  pain,  but  to  duty.  I  will  seek  out  and  find, 
if  I  can,  I>emetrius,  brother  to  Demetrius  of  Rome.  From  him  I 
can  learn,  it  seems  probable,  concerning  the  movements  of'  Isaac' 

*  You  will  find  the  shop  of  Demetrius  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city, 
midway  between  the  Persian  and  Roman  gates.  Farewell,  for  a  time! 
and  may  the  ^ods  prosper  you  I' 

I  was  not  long  in  making  my  way  to  the  shop  of  the  Greek.  I 
found  the  skilful  Demetrius  busily  engaged  in  putting  the  last  polish 
upon  a  small  silver  statue  of  a  fiying  Mercury.  He  looked  up  as  I 
entered,  and  saluting  me  in  Greek,  invited  me  to  look  at  his  works.  I 
could  not  for  a  long  time  take  off  my  eyes  from  the  figure  upon  which 
he  was  working,  and  expressed  my  admiration. 

*  Ah,  it  is  very  well,  I  think,'  said  he,  *  but  it  is  nothing  compared 
with  the  work  of  my  brother  at  Rome.     You  know  him  ?' 

'  Indeed  I  do  not,  I  am  obliged  to  say.' 

*  What  I  —  a  Roman,  as  I  perceive,  and  a  patrician,  also,  as  I  perceive 
too,  and  not  know  Demetrius,  the  goldsmith  ?  —  he  who  was  the  favor- 
ite of  Valerian,  and  Gallicnus,  and  Claudius,  and  now  of  Aurelian  ? 
There  is  no  hand  like  that  of  Demetrius  the  elder.  These,  Sir,  are 
mere  scratches,  to  his  divine  touch.  These  are  dolls,  compared  with 
the  living  and  breathing  gold  as  it  leaves  his  chisel.  Sir,  it  is  saying 
nothing  beyond  belief,  when  I  say,  that  many  a  statue  like  this,  of  his, 
is  worth  more  than  many  a  living  form  that  we  see  in  and  out  of  the 
shop.  Forgive  me,  but  I  must  say  I  would  rather  possess  one  of  his 
images  of  Venus  or  Apollo,  than  a  live  Roman — though  he  be  a 
patrician,  too.' 
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*  You  are  complimentary,'  I  said :  *  but  I  can  believe  you.  When 
I  return  to  Rome,  I  shall  seek  out  your  brother,  and  make  myself  ac- 
quainted with  his  genius.  I  have  heretofore  heitrd  of  him^chiefly 
through  a  travelling  Jew,  whom  I  fell  in  with  on  the  way  hitl)|Sr  —Isaac, 
as  he  is  called.' 

*  Ah  ha !  —  Isaac  of  Rome.  I  know  him  well,'  he  replied.  '  He  is 
a  good  man  — that  is,  he  is  good  for  one  of  that  tribe.  I  look  for  him 
every  day.  A  letter  from  Rome  informs  me  that  he  is  on  his  way.  It 
is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  Isaac.  I  wonder  what  curiosities  he  brings 
from  the  hand  of  mv  brother.  He  will  be  welcome.  I  trust  he  brings 
some  heads  of  our  fate  king  and  present  queen,  from  drawings  which 
I  made  and  transmitted.  I  am  impatient  to  see  them.  Saw  you  any- 
thing of  this  sort  about  him  ?' 

'  Truly  I  did,  and  if  by  some  ill  chance  I  have  not  left  them  behind 
me,  in  my  preparations  for  a  morning  excursion,  I  can  show  you  what 
you  will  like  to  see.  Ah !  here  it  is :  in  this  small  casket  I  have,  I  pre- 
sume, unless  Isaac  shall  have  deceived  me  —  but  of  which  you  will 
be  perfect  judge  —  some  of  your  brother's  art.  Look,  here  are  rings, 
with  heads  of  your  king  and  queen,  such  as  you  have  just  spoken  of: 
are  they  genuine  V 

*  No  instrument  but  that  which  is  guided  by  the  hand  of  the  elder 
Demetrius  ever  did  this  work,'  said  he,  slowly  drawing  out  his  words, 
as  he  closely  scrutinized  the  ring.  '  The  gold  embossment  might 
indeed  have  been  done  by  another,  but  not  these  heads,  so  true  to  the 
life,  and  of  an  art  so  far  beyond  any  ability  of  mine,  that  I  am  tempted 
sometimes  to  think  that  he  is  in  league  with  Vulcan.  Grods  1  how  that 
mouth  of  the  queen  speaks !  Do  we  not  hear  it  ?  Ah,  Roman,  give 
me  the  skill  of  Demetrius  the  elder,  and  I  would  spit  upon  all  the 
power  of  Aurelian.' 

*You  Qreeks  are  a  singular  people.  I  believe  that  the  idea  of 
beauty  is  to  you  food,  and  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  drink,  more  than 
all  riches  and  all  power :  dying  on  a  desert  island,  a  fragment  of  Phi- 
dias would  be  dearer  to  you  than  a  cargo  of  food.' 

*  That's  a  pretty  conceit  enough,'  said  he,  *  and  something  near  the 
truth,  as  must  be  confessed.' 

As  we  were  thus  idly  discoursing,  we  became  suddenly  conscious  of 
an  unusual  commotion  in  the  street.  The  populace  be^n  to  move 
quickly  by  in  crowds,  and  vehicles  of  all  sorts  came  pourmg  along  as 
if  in  expectation  of  something  they  were  eager  to  see. 

*  What's  all  this?  —  what's  all  this?'  said  Demetrius,  leaving  his 
work,  which  he  had  resumed,  and  running  to  the  door  of  his  Miop : 
*  what's  the  matter,  friend?'  addressing  a  citizen  hurrying  by:  *is  Aure- 
lian  at  the  gates,  that  you  are  posting  along  in  such  confusion  ?' 

*  Not  Aurelian,'  replied  the  other,  *  but  Aurelian's  mistress.  The 
queen  is  coming.  Clouds  of  dust  on  the  skirts  of  the  plain  show  that 
she  is  advancing  toward  the  city.' 

'  Now,  Roman,  if  thou  wouldst  see  a  sight,  be  advised,  and  follow 
me.  We  will  mount  the  roof  of  yonder  market,  whence  we  shall  win 
a  prospect  such  as  no  eye  can  have  seen  that  has  not  gazed  from  the 
same  point.  It  is  where  I  go  to  refresh  my  dulled  senses,  after  the 
day's  hard  toil.' 

So  saying,  and  pausing  a  moment  only  to  give  some  necessary  direc- 
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tions  to  the  pupila,  who  were  stationed  at  their  tasks  in  every  part  of 
the  long  apartment,  telling  them  to  wait  for  the  show  till  it  should  pass 
hy  the  shop,  and  not  think  to  imitate  their  master  in  all  his  ways  — 
laying  these  things  in  a  half  earnest,  and  half  playful  manner — we 
crossed  the  street,  and  soon  reached  the  level  roof,  well  protected  by  a 
marble  breast-work,  of  the  building  he  had  pointed  out. 

*  We  are  here  just  at  the  right  moment,'  said  he :  *  come  quickly  to 
this  comer  and  secure  a  seat,  for  you  see  the  people  are  already  throng- 
ing after  us.  There,  now  —  can  Elysium  oflfer  a  more  perfect  scene  ? 
And  look,  how  inspiring  is  the  view  of  these  two  multitudes  moving 
toward  each  other,  in  the  spirit  of  friendship !  How  the  city  opens  her 
arms  to  embrace  her  queen  1' 

At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  walls,  we  now  saw  the  party 
of  the  queen,  escorted  by  a  large  body  of  horse;  and,  approaching  them 
firom  the  city,  apparently  its  whole  population,  some  on  foot,  some  on 
horse,  some  in  carriages  of  every  aescription.  The  plain  was  filled 
with  life.  The  sun  shooting  his  beams  over  the  whole,  and  reflected 
from  the  spears  and  corslets  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  gilding  and  polished 
work  of  chariots  and  harness,  caused  the  scene  to  sparkle  as  if  strewed 
with  diamonds.  It  was  a  fair  sight.  But  fairer  than  all,  was  it  to  wit- 
ness, as  I  did,  the  hearty  en'.husiasm  of  the  people,  and  even  of  the  chil- 
dren toward  their  lovely  queen.  Tears  of  joy,  even,  I  could  see  &lling 
from  many  eyes,  that  she  was  returning  to  them  again.  As  soon  as  the 
near  approach  of  Zenobia  to  the  walls,  began  to  conceal  her  and  her 
escort,  then  we  again  changed  our  position,  and  returned  to  the  steps  of 
the  shop  of  Demetrius,  as  the  queen  would  pass  directly  by  them,  on  her 
way  to  the  palace. 

We  had  been  here  not  many  minutes,  before  the  shouts  of  the  people, 
and  the  braying  of  martial  music,  and  the  confused  souod  of  an  ap- 

SToaching  multitude,  showed  that  the  queen  was  near.  Troops  of 
orse,  variously  caparisoned,  each  more  brilliantly,  as  it  seemed,  than 
another,  preceded  a  train  of  sumptuary  elephants  and  camels,  these  too, 
richly  dressed  but  heavily  loaded.  Then  came  the  body-guards  of  the 
queen,  a  thousand  horse  in  armor  of  complete  steel  —  and  then  the  cha- 
riot of  Zenobia,  drawn  by  milk-white  Arabians.  So  soon  as  she  appear- 
ed, the  air  resounded  with  the  acclamations  of  the  countless  multitudes. 
Every  cry  of  loyalty  and  affection  was  heard  from  ten  thousand  mouths, 
making  a  music  such  as  filled  the  heart  almost  to  breaking.  *  Long 
live  the  great  Zenobia!'  —  went  up  to  the  heavens.  'The  blessing  of 
all  the  gods  on  our  good  queen !'  —  Health  and  happiness  to  the  mother 
of  her  people !'  —  *  Death  and  destruction  to  her  enemies  !*  —  these,  and 
cries  of  the  same  kind,  came  from  the  people,  not  as  a  mere  lip-service, 
but  evidently,  from  the  tone  in  which  they  were  uttered,  prompted  by 
real  sentiments  of  love,  such  as  it  seems  to  me  never  before  can  have 
existed  toward  a  supreme  and  absolute  prince. 

It  was  to  me  a  moment  inexpressibly  interesting.  I  could  not  have 
asked  for  more,  than  for  the  first  time  to  see  this  great  woman  just  as  I 
now  saw  her.  I  cannot,  at  this  time,  even  speak  of  her  beauty,  and  the 
imposing  yet  sweet  dignity  of  her  manner ;  for  it  was  with  me,  as  I  sup- 
pose it  was  with  all  —  the  diviner  beauty  of  the  emotions  and  sentiments 
which  were  working  at  her  heart,  and  shone  out  in  the  expressive  lan- 
guage of  her  countenance,  took  away  all  power  of  narrowly  scanning 
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complexion,  feature,  and  form.  Her  look  was  full  of  love  for  her  peo- 
pla  She  regarded  them  as  if  they  were  her  children.  She  bent  W* 
self  fondly  toward  them,  as  if  nothing  but  the  restraints  of  form  withheld 
her  from  throwing  herself  into  their  arms.  This  was  the  beauty  which 
filled  and  agitated  me.     I  was  more  than  satisfied. 

*  And  who/  said  I  to  Demetrius,  '  is  that  beautiful  being,  but  of  a  aad 
and  thoughtful  countenance,  who  sits  at  the  side  of  the  queen?' 

*  That,'  he  replied,  *  is  the  Princess  Julia ;  a  true  descendant  of  her 
great  mother ;  and  the  gods  grant  that  she,  rather  than  either  of  her 
brothers,  may  succeed  to  the  sovereign  power.'  *She  looks  indeed 
worthy  to  reign  —  over  hearts  at  least,  if  not  over  nations.  Those  in 
the  next  chariot  are,  I  suppose,  the  young  CsBsars,  as  I  hear  they  are 
called  — about  as  promising,  to  judge  by  the  form  and  foce,  as  some  of 
our  RomGui  brood  of  the  same  name.  I  need  not  ask  whose  head  that 
is  in  the  carriage  next  succeeding ;  it  can  belong  to  no  other  in  Pal- 
myra than  the  great  Longinus.  What  a  divine  repose  breathes  over 
that  noble  countenance !  What  a  clear  and  far-sighted  spirit  looks  out 
of  those  eyes  1  But  —  gods  of  Rome  and  of  the  world  1  —  who  sits  be- 
side him  ?  Whose  dark  soul  is  lodged  in  that  fearful  tenement  ?  —  fear- 
fol  and  yet  beautiful,  as  would  be  a  statue  of  ebony  1' 

*  Know  you  not  him  ?  Know  you  not  the  Egyptian  Zabdas  ?  —  the 
mirror  of  accomplished  knighthood — the  pillar  of  the  state — the  Au- 
relian  of  the  East  ?  Ah !  for  may  you  go  to  find  two  such  men  as 
those  —  of  gifts  so  diverse,  and  power  so  great — sitting  together  like 
brothers.  It  all  shows  the  greater  power  of  Zenobia,  who  can  tame  the 
Toughest  and  most  ambitious  spirits  to  her  uses.     Who  is  like  Zenobia  f 

*  So  ends,  it  seems  to  me,'  I  replied,  *  every  sentence  of  every  Palmy- 
rene —  *  Who  is  like  Zenobia  V ' 

*  Well,  Roman,'  said  he,  *  it  is  a  c^ood  ending ;  may  there  never  be  a 
worse.  Happy  were  it  for  mankind,  if  kings  and  queens  were  all  like 
her.  She  rules  to  make  others  happy  —  not  to  rule.  She  conceives 
herself  to  be  an  instrument  of  government,  not  its  end.  Many  is  the 
time,  that,  standing  in  her  private  closet,  with  my  cases  of  rare  jewels, 
or  with  some  pretty  fancy  of  mine  in  the  way  of  statue  or  a  vase,  I  have 
heard  the  wisdom  of  Aristotle  dropping  in  the  honey  of  Plato's  Greek 
from  her  divine  lips.' 

*  You  are  all  going  mad  with  love,'  said  I ;  *  I  begin  to  tremble  for 
myself  as  a  Roman.  I  must  depart  while  I  am  yet  safe.  But  see  1  the 
crowd  and  the  show  are  vanished.  Lict  me  hear  of  the  earliest  return 
of  Isaac,  and  the  firods  prosper  you  1  I  am  at  the  house  of  Gracchus, 
opposite  the  Temple  of  Justice.' 

I  found,  on  reaching  the  palace,  Fausta  and  Gracchus,  overjoyed  at 
the  safe  and  happy  return  of  the  queen.  Fausta,  too,  as  the  queen  was 
passing  by,  she  standing  by  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  great  entrance,  had 
obtained  a  smile  of  recognition,  and  a  wave  of  the  hand  from  her  great 
friend,  as  I  may  justly  term  her,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  spirits 
she  was  in. 

*  How  glad  I  am,  Lucius,'  said  she,  *  that  you  have  seen  her  so  soon, 
and  more  than  all,  that  you  saw  her  just  as  you  did,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  people.  I  do  not  believe  you  ever  saw  Aurelian  so  received  in 
Rome  —  Claudius,  perhaps  —  but  not  again  Gallienus,  or  his  severe 
but  weak  fother.     But  what  have  you  done — which  is  to  all  of  us  a 
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more  immediately  interesting  subject  —  what  hare  you  done  for  Oal- 
pnrnios  7  Do  you  learn  any  thing  of  Isaac  ?'  *  I  have  the  best  news 
possible  in  the  case.  Isaac  will  be  in  Palmyra  —  perhaps  this  very 
night;  but  certainly  within  a  few  days,  if  the  gods  spare  his  life.  De- 
metrius is  to  give  me  the  earliest  intelligence  of  his  arrival' 

'Now  then  let  us/  said  Fausta,  *  to  the  table,  which  need  not  offer  the 
delicacies  of  Vitellius,  to  insure  a  &vorable  reception  from  appetites 
sharpened  as  ours  have  been  by  the  day's  motion  and  excitement.' 

Gracchus,  throwing  down  a  manuscript  he  had  been  attentively  pe- 
rusing, now  joined  us. 

Leaving  untold  all  the  good  things  which  were  said,  especially  by 
Gkacchus,  while  I  and  Fausta,  more  terrestrially  given,  applied  our- 
selves to  the  agreeable  task  set  before  us,  I  hasten  to  tell  you  of  my  in- 
terview with  the  Jew,  and  of  its  issue.  No  sooner  had  evening  set  in, 
and  Fausta,  seated  at  her  harp,  was  again  soothing  the  soul  with  her 
tweet  and  wild  strains,  than  a  messenger  was  announced  from  the  Greek 
Demetrius,  desiring  to  have  communication  with  me.  Divining  at 
once  his  errand,  I  sought  him  in  the  ante-room  where,  learning  from 
him  that  Isaac  was  arrived,  and  that  if  I  would  see  him,  I  must  seek 
him  on  the  moment,  as  he  was  but  for  one  night  in  the  city,  intending  in 
the  morning  to  start  for  Ctesiphon,  I  bade  him  lead  on,  and  I  would 
follow,  first  calling  Milo  to  accompany  me. 

'  To  what  part  of  the  city  do  we  go?'  said  I,  addressing  the  messen- 
ger of  Demetrius. 

'  To  the  quarter  of  the  Jews,  near  the  Gate  of  the  I>e8ert,'  he  replied. 
*  Be  not  apprehensive  of  danger,'  he  added ;  *  the  city  is  as  safe  by  night 
as  by  day.     This  we  owe  to  the  great  queen.' 

•  Take  me  where  thou  wilt,  I  fear  nothing,'  said  I. 

'  But  methinks,  master  mine,  seeing  that  we  know  not  the  ways  of 
this  outlandish  capital,  nor  even  who  this  doubtless  respectable  person 
is  who  invites  us  to  this  enterprise,  it  were  more  discreet  to  add  Hanni- 
bal to  our  numbers.  Permit  me,  and  I  will  invoke  the  presence  of  the 
Ethiopian.' 

•  No,  Milo,'  I  replied,  •  in  thy  valor  I  am  ready  to  put  my  trust.  Thy 
courage  is  tried  courage,  and  if  need  be,  I  doubt  not  thou  wilt  not  hesi- 
tate to  die  sword  in  hand.' 

•  Such  sort  of  confidence  I  do  by  no  means  covet :  I  would  rather 
that  thou  shouldst  place  it  somewhere  else.  It  is  true  that  when  I  was 
in  the  service  of  the  most  noble  Grallienus ' 

•  Well,  we  \vill  spare  thee  the  trouble  of  that  story.  I  believe  I  do  thy 
virtues  no  injustice.     Moreover,  the  less  talk,  the  more  speed.' 

Saying  this,  in  order  that  I  might  be  lefl  to  my  own  thoughts  for  a 
space,  before  I  should  meet  the  Jew,  we  then  pressed  on,  thr^iding  our 
way  through  a  maze  of  streets  where  all  recollection  of  place  and  of 
compass  was  soon  and  altogether  lost  The  streets  now  became  nar- 
row, filthy,  darker  and  darker,  crooked  and  involved.  They  were  still 
noisy  with  the  loud  voices  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dwellings,  calling 
to  each  other,  qaarrellinc^  or  laughing,  with  the  rattling  of  vehicles  re- 
turning home  afler  the  mbore  of  the  day,  and  with  all  that  variety  of 
deafening  sounds  which  fall  upon  the  ear  where  great  numben  of  a 
poor  and  degraded  population  are  crowded  together  into  confined  quar- 
ters.   Suddenly  leaving  what  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  principal  street,  our 
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guide  turned  down  into  an  obscure  lane,  and  which,  though  eitremely 
narrow  and  crooked,  was  better  built  than  the  streets  we  had  just  left. 
Stopping  now  before  what  seemed  a  long  and  low  white  t^I,  our 
guide,  descending  a  few  steps,  brought  us  to  the  principal  entrance  of 
the  dwelling,  for  such  we  found  it  to  be.  Appljring  a  stone  to  the  door, 
to  arouse  those  who  might  be  within,  we  were  immediately  answered 
in  a  voice  which  I  at  once  recognised  as  that  of  Isaac : 

*  Break  not  in  the  door,'  shouted  he  *  with  your  unmannerly  blows. 
Who  are  you,  that  one  must  live  standing  with  his  hand  on  the  latch  of 
the  door?  Wait,  I  say,  till  I  can  have  time  to  walk  the  length  of  the 
room.  What  can  the  Gentiles  of  Palmyra  want  of  Isaac  of  Rome,  at 
this  time  of  night?'     So  muttering,  he  unbarred  and  opened  the  door. 

*  Come  in,  come  in :  the  house  oif  Isaac  is  but  a  poor  house  of  a  poor 

Jew,  but  it  has  a  welcome  for  all.     Come  in  —  come '     But,  fiither 

Abraham !  whom  have  we  here  ?  The  most  noble  Piso !  A  patrician 
of  Rome  in  the  hovel  of  a  poverty-pinched  Jew !  That  would  sound 
well  upon  the  exchange.  It  may  be  of  account.  But  what  am  I  say- 
ing? Welcome  to  Palmyra,  most  noble  Piso,  for  Palmyra  is  one  of 
my  homes ;  at  Rome,  and  at  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  and  Ctesiphon, 
and  Carthage — it  is  the  same  to  Isaac.  Pray  seat  yourselves;  upon 
this  chair  thou  wilt  find  a  secure  seat,  though  it  promises  not  so  much, 
and  here  upon  my  dromedary's  furniture  is  another.  So,  now  we  are 
well.  Would  that  I  had  now  that  flask  of  soft  Palmyrene,  which  but 
now  I  sent  to  warm  the  heart  of  a  poor  widow  of  my  tribe,  who  now,  in 
addition  to  the  loss  of  my  old  companion,  Benjamin  of  Berytus — the 
enemy  of  my  good  name  —  suffers  grievous  disease.  And  yet,  not  ao, 
not  so :  it  may  be,  perchance,  that  one  other  remains ;  and  yet,'  he  added, 
sinking  his  voice,  '  it  seems  a  sin  to ' 

*  Take  no  trouble  for  our  sakes,'  I  exclaimed,  cordially  saluting  him; 
*  I  am  just  now  come  from  the  table  of  Gracchus.  I  have  matters  of 
more  moment  to  discuss,  than  either  meats  or  wines.' 

*  But,  noble  master,  hast  thou  ever  brought  to  thy  lips  this  same  soft 
Palmyrene  ?     The  name  indicates  some  delicious  juice.' 

'  Peace,  Milo,  or  thou  goest  home  alone,  as  thou  best  canst.' 

*  Roman,'  began  Isaac,  '  I  can  think  only  of  two  reasons  that  can  have 
brought  thee  to  my  poor  abode  so  soon  ;  the  one  is  to  furnish  thyself 
with  more  of  that  jewelry  which  gave  thee  so  much  delight,  ana  the 
other  to  discourse  with  me  concerning  the  faith  of  Moses.  Much  as  I 
love  a  bargain,  I  hope  it  is  for  the  last  that  thou  art  come ;  for  I  would 
&in  see  thee  in  a  better  way  than  thou  art,  or  than  thou  wouldst  be  if 
that  smooth  Probus  should  gain  thy  ear.  Heed  not  the  wily  Nazarene! 
I  cannot  deny  him  a  good  heart,  after  what  I  saw  of  him  m  Carthag& 
But  who  is  he  to  take  it  upon  him  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  ftiith  of 
two  thousand  years  I  Would  that  I  could  once  see  him  in  the  gprasp  of 
Simon  Ben  Gorah !  How  would  his  heresy  wither  and  die  before  the 
learning  of  that  son  of  God.  Roman,  heed  him  not !  Let  me  take  thee 
to  Simon,  that  thou  mayest  once  in  thy  life  hear  the  words  of  wisdom.' 

'  Not  now,  not  now,  good  Isaac ;  whenever  I  apostatize  from  the  fiiith 
of  the  founders  of  my  nation,  and  deny  the  gods  who  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  have  stood  guardians  over  Rome,  I  will  not  refuse  to 
weigh  wliatever  the  Jew  has  to  offer  in  behalf  of  hia  ancient  creed. 
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But  I  come  to  thee  now  neither  to  buy  of  thee,  nor  to  learn  truth  of  thee, 
but  too  seek  aid  in  a  matter  that  lies  near  my  heart' 

*  Ha !  thy  heathen  god  Cupid  has  ensnared  thee !  Well,  well,  the 
young  must  be  humored,  and  men  must  marry.  It  was  the  counsel  of 
my  fiuher,  whose  beard  came  lower  than  his  girdle,  and  than  whom  the 
son  of  Sirach  had  not  more  wisdom,  *  Meddle  not  nor  make  in  the  loves 
of  others.  God  only  knoweth  the  heart.  And  how  knowest  thou  that 
in  contriving  happiness,  thou  shah  not  engender  sorrow  V  Howbeit, 
in  many  things  have  I  departed  from  the  counsel  of  that  venerable  man. 
Alas  for  it  1  Had  my  feet  taken  hold,  in  all  their  goings,  of  his  steps,  I 
had  not  now  had  for  my  only  companion  my  fleet-footed  dromedary, 
and  for  my  only  wealth  this  load  of  gilded  toys.' 

'  Neither  is  it,'  I  rejoined,  '  for  any  love-sickness  that  I  am  come, 
seeking  some  healing  or  inflaming  drug,  but  in  a  matter  of  somewhat 
more  moment     List^fi  to  me,  while  I  unfold.' 

*  So  saying,  I  told  all  that  you  already  so  well  know,  in  as  few  words 
as  I  could,  but  leaving  out  no  argument  by  which  I  could  hope  to  work 
upon  either  the  cupidity,  the  benevolence,  or  the  patriotism  of  the  Jew. 
He,  with  his  hands  folded  under  his  beard,  listened  without  once  inter- 
rupting me,  but  with  an  expression  of  countenance  so  stolid,  that  when 
I  had  ended,  I  could  guess  no  better  than  when  I  began  as  to  the  part 
he  would  act 

After  a  pause  of  some  lengfth,  he  slowly  began,  discoursing  rather 
with  himself  than  with  me :  *  A  large  enterprise  —  a  large  enterprise — 
and  to  be  largely  considered.  The  way  is  long  —  seven  hundred  Ro- 
man miles  at  the  least — seven  hundred  Roman  miles  —  and  among  little 
other  than  savage  tribes,  save  here  and  there  a  desert,  where  the  sands, 
as  is  reported,  rise  and  kAl  like  the  sea.  How  can  an  old  man  like  me 
encounter  such  labor  and  peril  ?  These  unbelieving  heathen  think  not 
80  much  of  the  life  of  a  Jew  as  of  a  dog.  Gentile,  why  goest  thou  not 
thyself?' 

The  question  was  rather  sudden,  and  I  was  obliged  to  evade  it 

*  Thy  skill,  Isaac,  and  knowledge  of  men  and  countries,  are  more 
than  mine,  and  will  stand  thee  in  good  stead.  Death  were  the  certain 
issue,  were  I  to  venture  upon  this  expedition,  and  then  my  brother's 
&te  were  sealed  forever.' 

*  I  seem  to  thee,  Roman  Piso,  to  be  a  lone  man  in  a  wide  world, 
who  may  live  or  die,  and  there  be  none  to  know  or  care  how  it  is.  It 
is  verily  much  so.  Yet  I  was  not  always  alone.  Children  once  leaped 
at  the  sound  of  my  voice,  and  clung  in  sport  to  my  garment.  Tney 
are  in  Abraham's  bosom.  BeUer  than  here.  Yet,  Roman,  I  am  not 
alone.  The  God  of  Israel  is  with  me,  and  while  it  is  Him  I  serve, 
life  is  not  without  value.  I  trust  in  the  coming  restoration  of  Jeru- 
salem :  for  that  I  toil,  and  for  that  I  am  ready  to  die.  But  why  should 
my  bones  whiten  the  desert,  or  my  mangled  carcass  swing  upon  a 
Persian  gibbet?     Will  that  be  to  die  for  my  country?* 

*  I  can  enrich  thee  for  thy  services,  Jew,  and  thou  sayest  that  it  is 
for  wealth,  that  it  may  be  poured  into  the  general  coffers  of  the  tribe, 
that  thou  traversest  the  globe.  Name  thy  sum,  and  so  it  be  not  beyond 
reason,  I  will  be  bound  to  pay  thee  in  good  Roman  coin.' 

*  This  is  to  be  thought  or.  Doubtless  thou  wouldst  reward  me  well. 
But  consider  how  large  this  sum  must  be.     I  fear  me  thou  wilt  shrink 
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from  the  payment  of  it,  for  a  Roman  noble  loves  not  money  less  than 
a  poor  Jew.  My  trade  in  Ctesiphon  I  lose.  That  must  be  made  up. 
my  fiiithful  dromedary  will  be  worn  out  by  the  long  journey :  that  too 
must  be  made  good.  My  plan  will  require  an  attendant  slave  and 
camel :  then  there  are  the  duigers  of  the  way  —  the  risk  of  life  in  the 
City  of  the  great  King  —  and,  if  it  be  not  cut  off,  the  expenses  of  it 
These,  to  Isaac,  are  not  great,  but  I  may  be  kept  there  long.' 

'  But  thou  wilt  abate  somewhat  of  the  sum  thou  hast  determined  upon, 
out  of  love  to  thy  kind.  Is  the  pleasure  of  doing  a  good  deed  nothing 
to  thee  V 

*Not  a  jot  will  I  abate  from  a  just  sum — not  a  jot.  And  why 
should  I  ?  And  thou  art  not  in  earnest  to  ask  the  abatement  of  a  fea- 
ther's weight.  What  doth  the  Jew  owe  the  Roman  7  What  hath  the 
Roman  done  to  the  Jew  ?  He  hath  laid  waste  his  country  with  fire 
and  sword.  Her  towns  and  villages  he  hath  levelled  with  tne  ffround. 
The  holy  Jerus^em,  the  City  of  the  Great  King,  he  hath  spoued  and 
defiled,  and  then  driven  the  plough  over  its  ruins.  My  people  are 
scattered  abroad  among  all  nations  —  subject  every  where  to  persecu- 
tion and  death.  This  thou  knowest  is  what  the  Roman  hath  done. 
And  what  then  owe  I  to  the  Roman  ?  I  bear  thee,  Piso,  no  ill  will ; 
nay,  I  love  thee ;  but  wert  thou  Rome,  and  this  wheaten  straw  a  dagger, 
it  should  find  thy  heart !  Nay,  start  not ;  I  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of 
thy  head.  But  tell  me  now  if  thou  agreest  to  my  terms :  one  gold 
talent  of  Jerusalem  if  I  return  alive  with  or  without  thy  brother,  and 
if  I  perish,  two,  to  be  paid  as  I  shall  direct' 

'  Most  heartily,  Isaac,  do  I  agree  to  them,  and  bless  thee  more  than 
words  can  tell,  beside.  Bring  back  my  brother  alive,  and  whatsoever 
thou  shalt  desire  more,  shall  be  freely  thine.' 

*  I  am  content  To-morrow,  then,  I  turn  my  back  upon  Ctesiphon 
and  Palmyra,  and  make  for  Ecbatana.  Of  my  progress  thou  shalt 
learn.  Of  success  I  am  sure  —  that  is,  if  thy  brotner  hearken  to  the 
invitation.' 

Then,  giving  such  instructions  as  might  be  necessary  on  my  part, 
we  separated. 


REPENTANCE. 


Oh  mild  attendant  on  the  fiend  Remorse ! 
Sweet,  placid  follower  in  his  painfhl  course  I 
When  he  hath  taught  the  stuohom  heart  to  bleed, 
When  he  hath  bowed  it  like  a  broken  reed, 
How  oft  thou  standest  by  his  side,  to  turn 
To  cooling  tears  the  fearral  thoughts  that  bum 
The  frenzied  brain  —  thou  bidst  the  glittering  eye 
Look  through  that  hallowed  dew  toward  the  sky, 
And  with  thy  sweet  voice  whisperest — Peace  mav  be 
So  that  the  heart  wHX  fix  its  hope,  its  trust  in  thee  I 
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'  LsT  school  taught  pride  diBaemble  all  it  can. 
These  little  things  are  great  to  little  man.' 


Thkre  is  one  word  dearer  to  every  man  than  all  the  treasures  of 
lezicGgraphy — more  interesting  than  any  other  vocal  symbol ;  which 
lie  never  sees  in  print  without  emotion  —  never  hears  uttered  without 
peculiar  sensations ;  in  &ct,  a  word  which  forms  an  articulate  personifi- 
cation of  himself—  is  associated  with  his  hopes,  participates  alike  in  his 
honor  or  shame,  and  acts  as  his  constant  representative  before  the  red- 
ing and  listening  world  —  I  mean  his  name.  This  verbal  adjunct  to 
each  one's  existence  has  an  importance,  which  none  but  absolutely 
anonymous  persons  will  deny.  Names,  therefore,  as  a  subject  of  specify 
lation,  do  not  owe  so  much  to  the  condescension  of  the  writer,  or  the 
notice  of  the  reader,  as  some  might  be  disposed  to  insinuate.     If  suck 

rulatioDS  are  not  entirely  coincident  with  the  utilitarian  dogmas  of 
day,  they  are  with  the  more  expansive  spirit  of  liberal  pursuits.  It 
18  enough  that  our  subject  involves  the  origin  of  Christian  and  surnames, 
to  gain  it  the  attention  of  the  inquisitive  and  curious  mind. 

Cicero  supplies  us  with  a  definition,  if  definition  be  called  for,  where 
ambiguity  is  so  little  to  be  apprehended :  *  Nomen  est  quod  unicunque 
persona  daiur  quo  suo  quicque  propria  ti  cerio  vocabulo  appellatur? 
The  Roman  system  of  nomenclature  is  probably  familiar  to  most  of  oar 
readers.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  briefly  to  present  it.  *  To  distin- 
guish individuals  of  the  same  family,  the  Romans,  at  least  the  more  no- 
ble of  them,  had  conunonly  three  names,  the  pranomcn,  the  nomen^  and 
the  cogiMmtn.^  The  first  of  these  distinguished  the  individual,  and 
was  equivalent  to  our  Christian,  or  baptismal  name.  It  was  usually 
indicated  by  a  single  letter,  as  A.  for  Aulus,  or  by  two,  as  Ap.  for  Ap- 
pius,  or  three  as  Ser.  for  Servius.  The  nomen,  the  patronymicum  of 
the  Greeks,  was  distinctive  of  the  gens,  or  clan,  and  has  no  corres- 

Sonding  appellative  among  us.  The  cognomen  was  placed  last,  and 
esignated  the  familise,  precisely  answering  to  our  surnames.  Thus 
in  the  name  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  Publius  is  the  prsenomen,  Cor- 
nelius the  nomen,  and  Scipio  the  cognomen.  In  ^miliar  conversation, 
or  when  flattery  was  intended,  the  Romans  addressed  each  other  by  the 
first  of  these,  to  which  Horace  alludes.  Sat.  11,  5,  552:  '  Gaudeni 
prenomine  aures  auricula.^  In  which  practice,  by  the  by,  our  good 
neighbors  of  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love  may  find  a  pleasing  confirma- 
tory evidence  of  the  orthodoxy  of  their  femiliar  though  affectionate 
mode  of  compellation.  Sometimes  a  fourth  name,  called  the  agnomen^ 
was  superadoed,  in  consequence  of  a  renowned  action,  or  some  conspi- 
cuous event  of  life,  or  feature  of  character.  Thus  Scipio,  in  addition  to 
his  regular  names,  was  styled  Africanus,  after  the  conquest  of  Carthage, 
and  the  name  Grermanicus  was  assumed  by  those  who  had  distm- 
guished  themselves  in  the  wars  with  the  Germans.  Hence  also  Titus 
Antoninus  was  sumamed  Pius,  from  his  virtues.  And  Cincinnatns, 
Seranus,  firom  his  agricultural  pursuits.  In  female  names,  the  Romans 
indulged  but  little  variety  of  appellation,  and  &ncy  had  much  less  to  do 
with  ueir  invention  and  bestowment  than  at  present.  When  there  was 
VOL.  VII.  67 
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but  one  daughter  in  a  &mily,  she  received  the  feminine  termination  of 
her  Gentile  name,  as  Tullia,  the  daughter  of  Marcus  TuUus  Cicero,  Oc- 
tavis  the  sister  of  Octavius  Caesar,  which  name  they  retained  even  after 
marriage.  When  there  were  two  daughters,  the  one  was  called  Major, 
the  other  Minor;  thus  Cornelia  Major,  Cornelia  Minor.  If  there  were 
more  than  two,  they  were  distinguished  by  their  number,  thus :  Prima* 
Secunda,  Tertia,  duarta,  etc.  In  relation  to  the  Greeks,  it  appears  that 
except  a  few  &milies  at  Athens  and  Sparta,  they  had  no  family  names. 
Latin  surnames  were  derived  from  various  qualities  of  mind  or  body; 
as  Cato  from  catus^  wise,  Crassus,  Bait,  Macer,  lean,  Calviu,  bald»  etc.  But 
we  will  now  leave  the  particular  consideration  of  Roman  and  Qredc 
meyoaes,  and  make  our  mquiries  more  general.  In  regard  to  names 
originally,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  they  were  all  significant 
We  find  them  to  have  been  so  almost  universally  in  the  early  periods  of 
history,  and  the  same  is  strikingly  the  case  among  the  Indian  tribes  of 
our  own  borders ;  and  indeed  it  must  be  so  in  all  uncivilized  nations. — e.  g. 
Red  Jacket^  Black  Dirt,  etc.,  ab  uno  disce  omnes.  The  major  part  of 
the  Homeric  names  are  expressive  of  heroic  qualities  or  ilmstrioua 
deeds.  So  also  are  the  scripture  names,  all  the  proper  names  of  the 
Bible  being  strongly  charged  with  meaning.  Roman  names  also  seem 
to  have  been  pretty  generally  of  the  same  character,  and  indeed  to  have 
been  confer rea  from  the  same  causes  as  modern  surnames.  In  respect  to 
the  precise  time  of  the  introduction  of  surnames  into  Europe,  we  have 
no  definite  information.  In  Germany,  and  other  kindred  nations,  they 
were  little  used  by  commoners  until  about  the  fourteenth  century. 
Every  one  had  a  baptismal  name  only.  The  nobilily  every  where  had 
femily  names  long  before  the  commoners.  In  France,  they  were  un- 
known until  the  year  987,  when  the  lords  began  to  take  the  names  of 
their  demesnes.  In  England,  the  same  thing  appears  to  have  taken 
place  a  little  before  the  conquest,  though  this  is  not  entirely  settled:  at 
any  rate,  surnames  were  never  firmly  established  in  our  fether  lano,  or 
brought  into  use  among  the  lower  orders,  before  Edward  the  Second's 
time.  Till  then  they  had  varied  vnth  the  Cither's  name,  and  chanffed 
with  each  successive  generation  :  for  example,  if  the  &ther  was  cafled 
Richard,  the  son's  surname  was  Richardson :  if  Roger,  it  was  Rogerson. 
But  after  this  reign,  statutory  regulations  of  names  were  made  by  Par- 
liament. 

In  regard  to  the  original  import  of  particular  surnames,  and  the  pre- 
cise causes  of  their  impo»tion,  although  much  antiquarian  research  nss 
been  expended,  it  must  after  all  be  confessed  that  it  is  one  of  those  sub- 
jects upon  which  our  ignorance  far  exceeds  our  knowledge.  The  ac- 
cidents that  caused  the  formation  and  allotment  of  these  appellatiTes 
were  so  multifarious,  so  endlessly  diversified,  so  completely  fortuitous, 
that  in  many  cases  no  clue  is  left  by  which  the  philological  investigator 
can  direct  his  steps  toward  the  desired  results.  What  adds  to  the  diffi- 
culty, is  the  hybrid  character  of  many  names,  that  in  their  journey 
down  to  their  present  proprietors  have  parted  with  some  of  their  primi- 
tive elements,  or  assumed  adventitious  ones,  and  on  the  whole,  under- 
gone such  a  kind  or  degree  of  transnomination,  that  the  shape  of  the 
oripfinal  is  at  last  completely  disguised  and  lost  in  the  folds  of  the  ano- 
maly. Thus  it  frequently  happens,  that  collateral  branches  of  the  same 
stock,  after  but  a  few  generations,  bear  names  quite  difiSurent  from  eack 
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Other.  Take  the  foUowing  examples  of  these  corruptions:  Clerk 
ehaftged  into  Clark,  Keymish  into  Cawmiss,  Hanfuth  into  Alford,  Per- 
•on  into  Peunon,  Qold  into  Grould,  the  Scottish  surname  Houg,  into 
Hogg,  probahly  Oakden  into  Ogden,  Red  into  Rndd,  Reed,  Read,  etc. 
Anciently,  the  orthdepy  of  proper  names  was  more  attended  to  than  the 
OTthoffraphy — a  plan  certainly  not  adapted  to  give  them  a  uniform  and 
settled  character.  Hence  arises  the  singular  variety  of  spelling  which 
occurs  in  the  name  of  our  great  poet  Shakspeare.  A  nerce  literary 
controversy  once  held  this  illustrious  appellative  suspended  between  the 
three  rival  forms  of  Shakspere,  Shakspeare,  andShackspeare.  It  seems 
that  in  the  register  of  Stratford  church,  it  is  written  Shakspere ;  in  the 
body  of  his  will,  Shackspeare ;  while  that  instrument  is  endorsed  with 
sdllanother  version  of  the  name.  An  additional  instance  of  the  same 
sort  is  the  name  of  Sir  Walter  Rawley,  on  the  right  orthography  of 
which  lyisraeli,  in  his  Curiosities  of  Literature,  confesses  himselr  yet  in 
doubt,  as  it  is  found  spelled  in  five  different  ways,  viz :  Ralegh,  Raleigh, 
Rawleigh,  Raweley  and  Rawly.  Its  orthoepy,  however,  is  ascertained 
by  a  singular  historical  incident,  which  we  give  in  the  words  of  the 
aoove  mentioned  author :  *  When  Sir  Walter  was  first  introduced  to 
James  I.,  on  the  king's  arrival  in  England,  with  whom  being  united  with 
an  opposition  party,  he  was  no  favorite,  the  Scottish  monarch  gave  him 
this  broad  reception :  *  Rawly,  Rawly !  true  enough,  for  I  think  of  thee 
very  Rawly,  mon !'  Indeed  the  orthography  of  proper  names  was  an- 
ciently so  very  unsettled,  that  many  persons  were  at  a  loss  how  to  write 
their  own  names.  In  1660,  a  Dr.  Cronvne,  probably  intending  to  give 
a&ir  trial  to  them  all,  spelt  his  name  in  six  different  ways,  as  it  appears 
iD  printed  books:  Cron,  Croon,  Crovn,  Crone,  Croone,  and  Cfrovne. 
Ray,  the  naturalist,  at  first,  as  he  tells  us,  wrote  his  name  Wray,  but 
afterward  dropped  the  W.  The  name  of  the  author  of  Hudibras  was 
sometimes  printed  Boteler.  Fuller  mentions  that  the  name  of  Villers 
was  spelt  in  fourteen  different  ways  in  the  deeds  of  that  family.  Indeed, 
eases  have  occurred,  in  which  great  difficulty  and  perplexity  were  ex- 
perienced in  establishing  the  claims  of  heirs  whose  names  had  under- 
gone  this  species  of  mutation.  The  Highlanders  frequently  change 
tmd  tponie  their  names  upon  change  of  residence,  or  of  landlord  —  a  fiict, 
wdi  illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote.  A  Southron  gentlemen  once 
asked  a  Highlander  who  acted  as  his  guide  over  the  wild  hills  of  the 
North,  and  whose  face  seemed  familiar  to  him,  if  his  name  was  not 
MacPherson.  *  No,  Gordon  is  my  name,'  replied  the  ffuide :  •  I  was 
shooting  a  few  years  ago  at  some  distance  from  this  place,  and  I  re- 
member you  called  yourself  MacPherson.'  •  Yes,'  answered  the  high- 
lander,  composedly :  '  but  that  was  when  I  lived  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hill.'  Individual  observation  and  inquiry  would  probably  find  an 
indefinite  number  of  such  appellative  transformations.  These  instances, 
however,  are  only  the  proo&  of  the  difficulty,  not  instances.  For  it  is 
THKiR  nature  to  be  incognizable. 

We  are  nevertheless  safe  in  the  conclusion,  that  the  first  imposition 
of  surnames  was  not  directed  by  any  certain  principles,  but  according 
as  fiamcy  or  circumstances  decided.  '  Divers  of  our  ancestors,'  says 
Yerstigan,  *  took  their  surnames  by  reason  of  their  abode  in  or  near 
some  place  of  note,  where  they  settled  themselves  and  planted  their 
ensuing  &milies  as  within  townes  or  fensed  places,  or  at  a  wood,  a  hill, 
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a  feild,  a  gxeen^  a  brook,  a  pond,  a  lake,  or  the  like.    Whereby  in 
example,  Robert  of  or  at  the  Green  was  so  called  became  he  dwelt  on 
or  by  a  g^een ;  afterwards  the  preposition  of  became  by  Tolgar  hast  to 
be  a;  when  instead  of  Robert  of  Green,  he  was  called  Robert  a  Green; 
and  the  a,  at  last,  quite  left  out,  he  remayned  only  Robert  Green :  the 
like  may  be  said  of  others  in  the  like  manner.'     Many  names  take 
their  origin  from  the  seasons ;  others  from  the  elements,  points  of  the 
compass,  good  or  bad  fortune,  offices,  dignities,  utensils,  agriculture,  and 
astronomy — minerals,  animals,  vegetables,  trees  and  flowers  —  colony 
arms,  accidents,  etc.     But  the  most  numerous  class  of  surnames  were 
those  derived  from  a  trade  or  profession,  according  to  which  domestics 
and  retainers  particularly  seem  to  have  been  named.     Thus,  to  omit 
more  obvious  examples :  Webster,  that  is  a  weaver :  Baily,  that  is  bailifi) 
Fletcher,  from  the  French  fleche,  a  maker  of  arrows ;  Tucker,  a  fuller 
of  cloth ;  Sherman,  that  is  sheer-man.     In  old  statute-books,  we  meet 
with  such  names  as  these :  Simon  Ironmonger,  Robertus  de  Bakester, 
Walterus  de  Butteler,  Jno.  Daylaborer,  etc.    Another  class  spring  from 
qualities  of  mind  or  body ;  thus  we  find  Thomas  Prettyman,  Adam 
Greyhaires,  Thomas  Sturdy,  Jno  JolifC  now  jolly,  Johannes  Pinguis, 
Rail  le  Gras,  Editha  la  Lovelich,  that  is,  lovely ;  Cecilia  Gauk,  from 
gauchee^  crooked]  Willielmus  Niger,  Robertus  Anceps,  etc.     In  regard 
to  many  or  all  of  these  Latinized  names,  it  should  be  observed,  that  they 
probably  bear  no  literal  or  articulate  resemblance  to  their  Saxon  or 
old  English  originals.     The  absurd  fancy  of  metamorphosing  all  sig^ 
nificant  proper  names  into  their  Latin  synonymes,  that  prevailed  among 
writers  of  all  classes  a  few  centuries  ago,  often  proves  a  fruitful  source 
of  perplexity  and  error  to  tbose  who  attempt  to  ransack  the  musty 
folios  of  antiquity.     Another  source  of  derivation  was  from  places, 
countries,  and  estates,  as  Gulielmus  Parisiensis,  Gilbertus  An^licus, 
Henricus  de  Hessia,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Godefridus  de  Maunville,  etc 
Of  this  description  are  most  or  all  of  those  ending  in  Aain,  ville^  ton, 
and  by.     Another  large  and  respectable  ftimily  of  surnames  were 
patronymics,  or  names  formed  by  adding  son,  or  some  other  word 
expressing  the  same  relation  to  the  paternal  name.     The  old  Normans 
superadded  fitz,  the  old  French  word  for  fils,  as  Fitz-herbert,  Fitz- 
simmons,  Fitz-walter.     The  Irish  prefixed   O,  as  O^Neil.    Sjpanish 
names  ending  in  ez,  such  as  Fernandez,  Rodriguez,  that  is,  Ferdmand's 
son,  etc.,  were  of  a  similar  character.     The  Scotch  Mac,  as  Mac  Donald, 
the  son  of  Donald.     The  Welsh  ap.     The  Saxons  appended  son,  as 
Thorwaldson,  Williamson,  (or  Wilson)  Benson,  that  is,   Ben's  son ; 
Nelson,  that  is,  the  son  of  Neal ;  Higgens,  Huygens,  all  originally  the 
same  as  Higgenson,  that  is,  probably,  Hugh's  son.     Gibbs,  Gtibsoo, 
Gibbons,  all  contractions  and  corruptions  of  Gilbert's  son.     The  He- 
brews prefixed  Ben,  as  Ben-Hadad,  that  is,  the  son  of  Hadad.     The 
Arabians  form  names  on  the  same  principles,  though  they  call  no  one  by 
his  own  or  proper  name.    Suppose  some  one  whose  father  is  named  Hall, 
and  whose  own  name  is  2k>ar,  he  would  be  called  Ebn-Hali,  that  is,  Hali's 
son.     The  same  is  also  the  case  with  the  Armenians,  and  most  other 
oriental  nations. 

That  there  have  ever  been  any  tribe  or  nation  of  men  absolutely 
anonymous,  or  nameless,  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  although  the  ancient 
Scythians  are  reported  to  have  been  so ;  and  some  travelers  have  told 
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m  of  fiunilies  of  Bushmen,  none  of  whom  had  names,  except  the  oldest 
man,  whom  they  called  in  their  lan^age,  *  Old  Boy.*  To  us  it  is 
plain,  that  the  intercourse  of  the  most  imbruted  of  our  race  would 
stand  almost  entirely  still,  without  some  distinguishing  epithets  of  a  per- 
manent character  ,*  and  such  are  names. 

Our  subject  is  not  yet  exhausted ;  but  we  leave  the  prosecution  of  it 
to  abler  hands.  Much  curious  information  is  still  to  be  derived,  by 
the  industrious  etymologist,  and  black-letter  scholar,  from  the  ancient 
records  of  the  past,  that  will  throw  new  light  on  the  origin,  significa- 
tion, and  history  of  surnames.  W.  H. 


THE    .ERONAUT.* 

Thsbk  was  martial  music  heard. 
With  the  booming  gun  o'er  the  startled  bay, 
And  the  multitude's  shout,  as  I  soared  away 

Like  a  glad  aehal  bird. 

On  the  wheels  of  my  fairy  car, 
I  rolled  through  the  realms  of  untracked  light, 
'Till  I  looked  from  mv  proud  empyrean  height, 

O'er  the  world  I  nad  left  afar. 

'Twas  a  glorious  scene  below, 
The  cit  V  wrapped  in  a  robe  of  fire, 
From  the  blended  hues  of  its  dome  and  spire, 

Audits  burning  ocean's  glow. 

Deep  silence  reigned  on  high, 
A  light  breeze  passed,  but  it  gave  no  tone; 
I  spoke,  but  mv  voice  had  a  reed-like  moan, 

And  no  ecno  heard  its  cry. 

Then  a  fearful,  mighty  sound, 
Burst  from  a  cloud  on  the  tempest  borne, 
As  it  9wept  'neath  mv  feet,  bv  the  lightning  torn, 

Whilst  the  thunder  rollea  around. 

An  eag[ie  beat  the  blast  — 
He  fixed  his  eye  on  my  lofty  seat, 
As  ho  sought  tor  his  ruffled  wings  retreat, 

And  he  screamed  as  on  he  passed. 

Then  a  vapour  aroimd  me  twined, 
Whilst  a  thousand  rainbows  danced  along; 
Like  a  band  of  shadows  seen  and  gone, 

On  the  breathing  and  dying  wmd. 

Was  I  of  mortal  buthi 
Did  I  but  dream  of  that  broad  blue  sky  7 
Or  was  I  a  spirit  jtist  called  on  high, 

Prom  my  pilgrimage  dark  on  earth  7 

The  cloud  far  away  was  driven, 
And  the  red  sun  slept  on  his  watery  bed. 
As  my  swiA-winged  flight  to  the  world  I  sped, 

with  a  lingering  look  toward  heaven. 

I  stood  by  my  native  home, 
But  I  longed  tor  a  rest  'bove  the  tempest's  path, 
Where  the  wilder  storm  of  the  rude  world's  wrtth 

Shall  never  be  known  to  come.  b.  l.  r. 
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The  Philosopht  of  Living  ;  or  the  way  to  ei^oy  Life  and  ha  Comforts.    In  one  Tol- 
ume^  12mo.  pp.  334.    By  Galmb  Ticxnob,  A.  M.,  M.  D.     New-Yoik :  Havib 

AND  BBOTHXaS. 

This  is  a  sensible  and  truly  valuable  book,  on  a  vitally  interesting  subject.  Not- 
withstanding the  numerous  works  on  Hygiene^  or  the  art  of  preserving  health,  we 
believe  that  at  no  period  of  the  world,  and  in  no  nation,  savage  or  civilized,  has  there 
prevailed  a  more  general  neglect  of  those  rules  and  precepts,  on  the  observance  of 
which  health  mainly  depends,  than  exists  at  the  present  time  in  our  own  enlightened 
land.  This  remark  will  particularly  apply  to  the  female  sex ;  especially  in  our  cities, 
and  even  in  country  villages,  where  an  admission  to  *  good  society*  chiefly  depends 
on  aping  the  ridiculous  and  mischievous  fashions  of  city  life.  Accordingly,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  a  work  of  this  kind  was  never  more  needed,  though  we  scarcely  dare 
hope  that  any  effort,  or  even  the  combined  efforts  of  the  faculty,  can  successfully 
resist  the  tide  of  luxury,  dissipation  and  fashion^  which  is  so  fearfully  deluging  our 
country. 

The  work  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  treats  of  diet  and  drinks; 
dress ;  amusement  ]  exercise ;  tobacco ;  the  management  of  young  children ;  educa- 
tion ;  the  influence  of  the  mind  and  body  upon  each  other ;  climate  and  season,  air  and 
locality ;  temperament ;  age ;  sex,  and  last  though  not  least  in  in^rtance,  marriage. 
These  subjects  are  all  discussed  in  a  calm  and  philosophical  manner ;  sometimes  in  a 
humorous,  at  others  in  a  fine  ironical  vein ;  but  always  in  a  manner  to  impress 
indelibly  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  rational  views  of  the  author.  Dr.  Ticknor 
has  a  mortal  antipathy  to  every  species  of  ultraism,  against  which  he  aims  a  wellr 
directed  and  not  a  feeble  blow: 

• 

"It  is  seen  (he  observes,)  in  most  of  the  charitable  and  benevolent  opwationsof  the 
day;  in  religious  seal,  poliucal  waifareu  morality  and  immoraUty ;  in  most  of  ti^e  domes- 
tic concerns  of  life,  and  in  fact,  in  all  the  particulars  and  minutue  of  living,  moving  and 
being.  There  seems  a  remarkable  propensity  in  us  Americans  to  run  into  unwarant- 
able  extravagances ;  whatever  scheme  is  adopted,  or  whatever  plan  devised,  whether 
for  good  or  evil,  is  carried  to  an  extreme.  To  one  who  contemplates  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  country,  with  calmness  and  deliberation,  every  thing  woula  seem  to  be 
upside  down,  or  in  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  confusion.  He  would  see  men  run- 
ning into  oppositcs  on  all  subjects,  and  man  warring  to  the  death  with  his  brother  or 
neighbor,  on  some  trivial  question,  while  they  are  no  better  agreed  on  matters  of  the 
greatest  moment.  To  judge  of  men  by  their  actions,  one  womd  suppose  that  a  greet 
proportion  were  mad,  and  that  the  world  was  one  immense  mad-house.  Retrench- 
ment and  self-mortification  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  in  relation  to  (bod  and 
drink ;  there  being  no  virtue,  on  the  principles  of  radicalism,  which  does  not  consist 
in  going  counter  to  the  appetites  and  instincts  of  nature.' 

The  truth  of  this  picture  no  one,  it  is  presumed,  will  deny  or  gainsay ;  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  there  is  little  done  to  resist  the  progress  of  radicalism,  either  by  the 
pulpit,  the  press,  or  any  of  those  engines  which  sway  public  opinion.  Indeed  there 
seems  to  be  no  fear  of  extravagance  in  sentiment,  or  action;  but  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
courted  as  a  badge  of  distinction  and  preeminence.  In  what  this  living  kypefboU,  if 
we  may  so  call  it — this  grand  commotion  in  the  moral,  practical,  and  eoonomieal 
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thmantB  —  will  end,  we  know  not:  bat  as  we  are  not,  as  our  readers  know,  of  those 
wlio  despair  of  the  republic,  we  trust  that  good  will  eventually  result  from  causes 
wkidi  would  now  appear  to  threaten  serious  mischief  to  the  social,  ciril,  and  rdigious 
interests  of  our  country. 

The  sdTioe  which  our  author  gires,  in  relation  to  diet,  is  sound  and  rational,  and 
what  is  still  better,  it  is  practical.  Notwithstanding  the  sacred  precept,  '  Take  no 
thought  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink,'  we  doubt  whether  there  is  a  diyine 
iMWinnnd  more  generally  transgressed,  or  any  subject  which  more  oecupies  |he 
thoughts  of  the  human  family.  Our  author  believes  with  Solomon,  who  was  repu- 
ted a  wise  man  in  his  day,  that  *  it  is  good  for  a  man  to  eat  and  drink,  and  enjoy  the 
good  of*  his  labor ;'  an  expression  which  he  truly  observes,  the  laboring  man  only 
ean  duly  appreciate.  With  respect  to  the  much-agitated  and  as  yet  unsettled  ques- 
tion, as  to  the  propriety  of  a  diet  exclusively  animal  or  vegetable.  Dr.  Ticknor  justly 
nmaiks: 

'*  There  is  a  lack  of  philosophy  ai^eason  in  attempting  to  prove  by  a  few  rare  exam- 
ples that  eidier  vegetable  or  anunat  food  is  to  be  used  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
other;  and  to  prove  that  all  men  need  but  little  food  from  a  few  cases  of  extreme  absti- 
nence. Comaro  is  the  standard  noi^-a-days  ~  the  mirror  by  which  every  man's  nature 
is  to  be  reflected  —  the  great  exemplar  which  every  man  is  to  imitate.  Lewis  Comsro 
was  a  Venetian  nobleman,  who  by  dissipation  and  debauchery,  at  an  early  age  mined 
his  health  and  broke  down  his  constitution ;  but  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians  he  re- 
dnced  his  diet  to  twelve  ounces  of  solid  food  and  about  a  pint  of  wine  per  dav.  This 
disnge  had  a  most  happy  effect  upon  the  debauchee,  as  it  has  at  the  present  aay,  and 
wfll  ever  have  on  all  who  undermine  their  health  and  the  strength  of  their  system  ov  the 
same  course  of  dissipation.  Comaro  lived  to  be  almost  a  hundred  years  olcL  sna  the 
coodusion  is,  by  those  who  use  the  scales  and  weights,  that  every  body  should  Uve  ss 
Comaro  lived  after  he  reformed,  and  so  indeed  they  should,  if  they  had  previously  lived 
as  he  did,  with  the  same  unhappy  effect  upon  his  health.  This  mode  of  reasoning  is 
but  taking  the  exception  for  tne  rule  itseu* ;  and  by  it  we  may  prove  any  Htnng,  and 
make  of  a  single  isolated  fact,  a  general  principle  universal  m  its  application.  Red 
JadLOt,  the  famous  chief  of  the  Seneca  Inaians,  lived  chiefly,  as  the  other  nations  of 
the  forest  do,  on  game,  and  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  and  inclemencies  of  our 
variable  climate.  He  attained  aimost  as  great  an  age  as  Comaro  did,  and  yet  during 
the  last  fifty  years  of  his  life  he  was  almost  daily  intoxicated.  Does  this  prove  that  we 
should  imitate  Red  Jacket,  in  order  to  hve  to  a  good  old  age  T* 

We  have  never  believed  in  laying  down  specific  rules  on  this  subject  for  all  to 
foUow.  If  men  were  all  made  alike,  with  the  same  constitution ;  the  same  habits,  the 
same  intellect,  and  the  same  employment ;  and  were  there,  moreover,  an  equal  expen- 
diture of  physical  energy,  then  there  might  be  some  reason  for  stretching  mankind 
upon  this  Procrustean  bed ;  but  in  the  present  diversified  condition  of  society,  to 
attempt  such  regulations,  is  the  very  height  of  folly  and  absurdity.  Indeed,  we  doubt 
whether  it  be  practicable  to  lay  down  rules  which  couU  invariably  be  followed  with 
benefit  by  any  single  individual,  as  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  healthjdepend  on  various  circumstances,  which  are  constantly  liable 
to  change;  such  as  climate,  clothing,  state  of  the  mind,  degree  of  exertion,  etc.,  all 
which  require  a  corresponding  change,  either  in  the  kind  or  amount  of  food. 

With  regard  to  dress,  we  subscribe,  ex  animo^  to  every  word  which  the  Doctor  utters. 
We  have  So  often  witnessed  fatal  consequences  resulting  firom  deficient  clothing,  and 
especially  firom  the  barbarous  custom  of  tight  lacing,  that  we  begin  to  believe  that 
life  and  health  will  always  beheld  of  less  importance,  and  considered  subordinate  to 
the  laws  and  dictates  of  fashion.    On  this  subject  our  author  pertinently  observes: 

*  No  error  in  dress  is  more  frequent  or  more  fatal  in  its  consequenees  than  that  of 
tight  lacing ;  in  no  one  particular  is  nature  more  sinned  affainst  thau  in  this.  It  ssems 
by  the  common  consent  of  refined  people,  thst  a  smsU  wsist  is  indispensable  to 
beauty.  This  is  the  fine  qua  non^  and  to  accomplish  this  object  is  the  grand  dendm- 
tum  in  corporeal  training ;  and  the  more  slender  the  waist  the  more  beaotiftil  the  form. 
We  look  with  astonishment  st  the  foot  of  a  Chinese  belle,  and  wonder  at  the  per- 
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verted  taste  and  miaguided  reason  which  lead  her  to  make  so  great  a  saciifloe  to  attain 
80  great  a  d^sree  of  dfeformity.  She  mi^t  with  e<iual  propriety  wonder  at  the  singular 
and  unnatural  taste  of  Amoncan  latfies^  in  deforming  meir  persons  many  Ibhi  more  to 
the  ipjury  of  their  health  bv  the  operation  of  tight  lacing.  The  Chinese  ladjr  conftus 
her  feet  m  an  iron  shoe  till  her  system  arrives  at  matunty,  when  the  shoe  gives  place 
to  simple  bandages ;  our  own  lovely  country-women  are  at  an  early  age  encased  m  an 
apparatus  of  vfhalebone,  wood,  or  steel,  and  inelastic  and  nnvielding  substanees  which 
are  retained,  not  only  till  adult  hfe,  but  as  long  as  life  itself  endures." 

From  these  extracts,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  drift  of  the 
work  under  notice,  which  we  venture  to  prophesy,  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
most  popular,  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  There  i»  no  empty  parade  of  iearn- 
ing,  no  affectation  nor  do^pnatism  ta  be  found  in  its  pages ;  and  at  the  present  dsy, 
when  there  is  such  a  fulsome  display  of  philosophical  cant,  and  '  science  falsely  to 
called,'  this  is  no  small  merit.  We  trust  that  the  capable  author  will  continue  his 
useful  labors,  and  extend  hi&  researches  to  other  kindred  subjeela  of  acarody  less  im- 
p  ortance  to  the  public  weaL 


Paul  Pav's  JoiTmif  al  op  a  Rk8ide:tce  at  Littlc  Pedlikoton.    In  one  volume^  pp.  191. 
Philadelphia :  E.  L.  Caret  and  A.  Hast.    New-Tork :  Wiley  akd  Long. 

Now  and  then  an  individual  have  we  seen,  who,  after  reading  the  '  Journal  of  a 
Residence  at  Little  Pedlington,'  could  declare  his  inability  to  perceive  the  keen  satire, 
unadulterated  wit,  and  broad  burlesque  witli  which  it  is,  as  it  were,  saiwraUd.  In  our 
opinion,  however,  there  has  been  no  volume  of  its  size  published  these  ten  years, 
which  contains  more  genuine  humor  than  tliis.  The  pictures  of  the  author  bear 
intrinsic  evidence  of  being  transcrijits —  highly  colonxl  sometimes,  perhaps,  but  still 
faithful  transcripts — of  real  life.  Mr.  Poole  may  occasionally  exaggerate,  but  he 
never  distorts  nature.  Neither  docs  he  strain  aflcr  effect,  and  so  overshoot  his  pur- 
pose. His  biting  satire  is  most  unaffectedly  displayed  ;  and  comparing  his  portrai- 
tures with  the  abortions  of  those  writers  who  are  only  laboriously  flippant  where  they 
deem  themselves  witty,  the  reader  feels  forcibly  the  truth  of  Coleridge's  remark,  that 
*  Mediocrity  can  talkj  but  it  ia  for  Grenins  to  observe.*  The  ambitious  apings,  the 
petty  pride,  jealousies,  and  topics  of  a  smaH  village,  were  never  better  dq>ieted 
than  in  these  unpretending  sketches.  The  likenesses  of  Hoppy,  M.  C,  Danbson,  the 
artist,  Yawkins,  the  banker,  and  Hobbleday,  have  surdy  their  originals,  and  who  can 
doubt  that  they  are  drawn  to  the  life  1  Nor  should  Simcox  Rummins,  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  *  Little  Pedlington  Weekly  Observer,'  be  forgotten  in  this  enumeration.  That 
he  is  a  great  man,  and  a  felicitous  writer,  may  be  gathered  from  the  subjoined  extract 
from  his  journal,  wherein  may  be  seen  how  extensive  was  the  influence  of  that  sheet, 
and  how  potent  the  counsels  of  its  guiding  spirit : 

"  Onoe  more  we  call  the  attention  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Rosaa, 
to  what  we  have  so  often  said,  and  what  wc  have  repeated  alnrve:  shall  we  add,  fiir  tlw 
la»t  Hms?  But,  no;  for  thoueh  patience  like  the  eagle,  which  wings  its  airy  fligfat 
through  the  boundless  realms  of  ether,  must  descend  at  length  to  rest  its  weary  wmft 
yet  shall  ours  still  soar  upwards  whilst,  with  the  piercing  eve  of  hope,  we  behold  a  ray  oi 
expecution  that  our  advice  vrill  not,  like  the  sanoiB  of  the  desert,  be  eventually  lost  upon 
him.  He  may  continue  to  not  notice  us  in  any  of  his  decrees  or  manifestos,  and  tniM 
qfeet  to  be  indifferent  concerning  what  we  may  say  to  him ;  but  we  have  it  on  the  beat 
authority  that  he  is  frequently  seen  thoughtful  and  musing — not,  indeed,  in  his  moments 
of  noisy  revehry,  when  immersed  in  the  vortex  of  pleasure,  and  surrounoed  by  flatteren, 
who,  like  locusts,  would  bar  our  honest  counsel  from  his  ear,  but  in  the  nocturnal  soUtnds 
of  his  chambor.  There  it  is  that  our  warning  voic&  wafled  on  the  wings  of  the  viewlesi 
wind,  pierces  the  perfumed  precincts  of  the  palace  or  Petersburg  and  carries  conyietian, 
liketiie  roaring  of  the  rushing  cataract,  into  his  mind.  Andfif  the  *  Little  Pedlington 
Observer*  does  sometimes  address  the  Autocrat  in  terms  of  more  than  nsual  severity,  let 
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lum  nmember  tliat  we  do  to  *  more  in  firieiubhip  than  in  anger;'  that  we  regret  tlie 
'ty  we  are  under  of  giving  him  pain,  but  that, /like  akilml  surgeons,  who  piobe. 


I  n 


•  Having  afforded  the  reader  a  glimpse  of  Rummins,  Jr.,  editor,  etc.,  it  is  meet  that 
we  should  not  wholly  pass  by  the  Rummins, /wr  excellence,  the  Little  Pedlington  anti- 
quary, proprietor  of  the  '  Rumminsian  Museum,'  whose  '  Life  and  Times'  were  to  es- 
taUish  the  reputation  of  *  the  tuneful  Jubb/  the  village  poet.  Our  author  beards  the 
lion  in  his  den,  where  he  finds  him  surrounded  with  '  schemes,'  '  projects,'  and  '  prtts- 
pectuses,'  all  conceived  with  a  view  to  the  '  benefit  of  the  empire  at  large,  but  Little 
Pedlington  more  particularly,  and  most  particularly  to  the  advantage  of  Simoox  Rum- 
mins, EUq.,  F.  S.  A.  himself.'    The  three  following  arc  given  as  specimens : 

**  *  Protpeetiu  qfa  National  Edition  ofRummin^a  Antiquities  qf  Ldtile  Pedlington,^ 

"  'When  we  reflect  on  the  march  of  intellect :  when  we  reflect  on  the  spread  of  int^- 
Ugence :  when  we  reflect  on  the  improvements  in  the  arts  of  printing  and  engraving : 
men  we  reflect  on  steamboats  and  rail-roads :  when  we  reflect  on  the  faciEty  with 
which  all  nations  of  the  civilized  world  are  brought  into  intercourse  with  each  other  by 
thase  means :  when  we  reflect  on  their  mutual  anxiety,  in  consequence  of  such  facility, 
to  become  acquainted  with  each  other's  Topographi/  and  Antiquities :  above  all  when 
we  reflect  on  the  growing  importance  of  Little  P(xilinffton,  it  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of 
wonder  and  of  regret  that,  although  Troy  has  been  iUuRtratcd  by  its  Cell,  and  Athens 
by  its  Stuart,  our  town  should  not  as  yet  have  put  forth  a  work  worthy  of  its  station 
on  the  map  of  Europe,  and  capable  of  satisfying  tnegrowing  desires  of  society  in  its  pre- 
■ent  more  enlightenea  state.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Kummins's  'Antiquities'  in  a  small 
duodecimo  volume  (to  be  had  of  the  author,  price  one-and-six-pence^  may  be  '  an  admi- 
rmble  vade-mecum  and  pocket  companion  for  the  traveler,  and  which  no  traveler  should 
be  without'  (See  '  Little  Pedlington  Weekly  Observer,'  25th  April)  vet,  as  that  intelligent 
joomal  adds,  '  a  splendid  edition  worthy  of  our  town,  fit  for  the  snelves  of  the  library. 
m  still  a  desideratum ;  and  it  is  disgraceful  to  our  country  that  no  such  monument  exists, 
d^;.  dbc. 

**  *  Mr.  Rummins,  fccling[  deeply  for  the  honor  of  hi?  natal  town  and  of  the  kingdom 
atlarse^  is  resolved  that  this  reproach  shall  no  longer  have  cause  for  existence;  and, 
regsrcfless  of  time,  labor,  and  expense,  has  determined  to  publish  an  enlarged  and  im- 
proved edition  of  his  work. 

*' '  Terms.  This  National  Edition  in  one  volume,  post  octavo,  embelli^ud  with 
JeuT  elegant  Hthographir  enprarings.,  to  be  published  bv  suBscinPTioN,  price  four  shil- 
lings ;  one  half  to  oe  paid  at  the  time  of  subscribing,  and  the  other  half  to  be  paid  on 
deuvery  of  the  copies.  Only  five  hundred  copies  wul  be  printed  y  and,  to  prevent  delay, 
the  work  will  go  to  press  as  soon  as  four  hundred  and  nftv  copies  are  subscribed  for. 
To  prevent  trouble,  subscriptions  will  be  received  by  the  author  only.' 

Pafiiotic  Rummins ! 

••  *  Plan  for  aiding  the  Punds  of  the  IMtle- Pedlington  Alms-house, 

**  *  Mr.  Rummins.  having  Icamt  with  the  deepest  and  most  heart-felt  regret,  that  the 
doqoent  sermon  delivered  on  Sunday  last  by  our  hitrhly-gifted  curate,  the  Rev.  Jona- 
than Jubb,  in  favor  of  the  al)ovc-nained  charity  (although  it  melted  the  hearts,  and 
drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  a  numerous  congregation)  did  not  (from  a  variety  of  adverse 
canses)  produce  (in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view)  the  cflect  anticipated  (only  fourteen 
shillings  and  two-pence  having  oeen  collected  at  the  church-duor,)  submits  to  the 
Nobility,  Grentry,  Visitors,  and  towns-people  of  Lit  lie- Pedlington,  who  are  ever  fore- 
most in  the  heart-soothing  work  of  Charity,  the  following  plan  for  supplying  the  defi- 
ciency. 

** '  Mr.  R.  proposes  to  publish,  in  aid  of  tJie  funds  qf  the  said  institution^  an  elcsant 
engraving  of  his  lately-acquired  treasure,  the  fftlmet  qf  the  time  qf  King  John!  The 
drawing  will  be  made  on  stone  by  Mr.  R.  himself:  and,  after  five  hundred  eopies  are 
•old,  at  one  shilling  each,  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses,  Mr.  R.  will  pexsknt  all 
that  may  afterwards  remain,  together  with  the  copyright  in  the  stone  itse{f  to  the  trus- 
tees for  the  management  of  that  praiseworthy  institution ;  the  uhole  qf  the  prqfits  there- 
Iff  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  its  funds. 

Philanthropic  Rummins ! 

" '  Beautifying  our  ancient  and  venerable  Churdu 

"  *■  The  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  parish  of  Little-PedHngton  having,  in  the 
most  prompt  and  liberal  manner,  complied  with  the  wish  of  several  of  the  narisnionav, 
*  that  the  roof  of  our  ancient  and  venerable  church  be  whitewashed :'  Mr.  Rummins 
•uggwts  that  a  general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  be  held  at  the  Oreen 
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Draffon,  on  Wednesday  next,  at  one  o'elock,  for  the  purpose  of  passhig  a  Tote  of  thanks 
to  those  ffentlemen.  Mr.  R.,  regardless  of  all  personal  inconvenienoe  to  himself,  will 
take  the  cnair ;  and  hopes  and  trusts  that  the  meeting  will  be  as  numerous  as  the  occa- 
sion requires.  Mr.  R.  having  had  the  said  vote  of  thanks  (which  he  has  grahUUmthi 
drawn  up)  printed  on  an  elegantly  embossed  card,  each  person,  on  entering^  the  room  wiU 
have  an  onportunity  of  becoming  possessed  of  this  memorial  of  the  occasion,  price  cnijf 
HxpenceJ 

"Disinterested  Rummins  I  Find  me  such  an  F.  S.  A.  elsewhere  than  in  Little-Ped- 
lington!" 

In  corroboration  of  our  encomiums,  we  had  marked  several  other  admirable  pas- 
sages for  insertion,  but  are  compelled  to  omit  them.  We  trust,  however,  that  our 
readers  will  believe  us  when  we  say,  with  the  illustrious  Rummins  himself,  that  the 
publication  of  so  amusing  a  book  as  the  present  is  an  *  event  which,  as  it  does  not 
oflen  happen,  so  it  does  not  frequently  occur^'  Indeed,  we  do  not  exaggerate  when 
we  add,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Fudgefield,  the  Little-Pedlington  auctioneer,  that  the 
book  under  notice  '  is  one,  to  describe  which,  puts  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  extension 
the  most  inexhaustible  powers  of  description  for  to  describe,  and  which,  to  convey  an 
idea  of  sufficiently  adequately,  would  be  required  to  be  described  by  the  unequalled  and 
notrto-be-parralleled  descriptive  powers  of  a * 

But  we  pause:  which  is  more  than  he  will  do,  until  he  reaches  the  last  page,  who 
enters  underslandingly  upon  the  perusal  of  this  master-piece  of  the  author  of  '  Faid 
Pry.'  A  word  as  to  the  typographical  execution  of  the  volume.  It  is  bad,  decidedly 
bad.    There  are  gross  blunders  upon  almost  every  leaf. 


Lirx  ON  THK  Lakks  :  Being  Tales  and  Sketches  collected  on  a  trip  to  the  Pictured 
Rocks  of  Lake  Superior.  By  the  author  of  '  Legends  of  a  Log  Caoin.'  In  two  vol- 
umes.    New  York :  Geosge  Dearborn. 

We  were  naturally  led,  by  the  excellent '  Legends  of  a  Log  Cabin,'  to  expect  an 
entertaining  work  in  the  volumes  before  us,  and  in  good  truth,  they  prove  that  we 
were  not  wrong  in  our  anticipations.  '  Life  on  the  Lakes'  is  written  in  an  easy, 
off-hand  style,  and  portrays  with  much  spirit  the  striking  scenes  which  fisll  under 
the  observation  of  the  writer,  on  his  tour  from  New  York  to  Lake  Bupierior,  together 
with  the  manners  and  peculiarities  of  the  natives  of  that  picturesque  region  sur^ 
rounding  the  great  inland  seas  of  our  continent.  Many  characters  are  depicted  with 
great  individuality,  and  the  prominent  features  of  the  Canadian  and  Indian  admiiv- 
bly  set  forth.  The  interest  of  the  work  is  not  a  little  increased  by  the  insertion  of 
several  aboriginal  legends,  which  ere  introduced  without  at  all  interfering  with  the 
course  of  the  narrative,  and  evince  a  lively  imagination  and  a  cultivated  mind. 

We  are  forced,  much  against  our  inclination,  to  limit  our  extracts  to  a  few  vivid 
paragraphs,  descriptive  of  the  Pictured  Rocks :' 

"  Leaving  Orand  Island  at  the  dawn  of  day,  we  were  soon  opposite  the  bemnningt 
of  the  Pictured  Rocks ;  but  before  we  had  reached  the  interesting,  or  rather.  Ishoud 
say,  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  range,  the  sun  was  up,  and  his  beams  fell  vrith  on- 
clouded  splendor  on  the  many-colored  face  of  the  precipice.  The  lake  was  now  perfectly 
calm,  ana  we  could  approach  without  difficulty  close  to  the  base  of  the  rock ;  indeed, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  swell  from  yesterday's  gale  we  might  have  entered  some  of  the 
caverns. 

'*  Passing  so  close,  and  sliding  by  so  smoothly  and  so  leisurely,  we  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  examine  tnem.  when  any  thmg  particularly  struck  cither  of  us,  we 
could  lay  offer  approach  quite  close,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  catch  the  best  point  of  view. 

"Nothing  I  had  ever  beard  had  at  all  prepared  my  mind  for  the  sublimity  and  beau- 
ties of  this  scene  ;^  the  rock,  so  lofty  and  precipitous;  the  wide  openings  that  yawned 
below,  leading  we  knew  not  where ;  but,  above  all,  the  brilliant  colors  that  diversify 
every  foot-  of  this  vast  range  of  rocks,  now  that  we  saw  it  lighted  up 'by  the  sun's  direct 
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rm  It  ftr  rarpaaeed  in  bnUiancy  and  beauty  any  thing  we  had  imagined  yeMeiday. 
Not  only  were  the  colors  shaded  and  blended  in  a  manner  the  moat  surprising,  but  m 
■MHO  places  perfect  ractures  were  sketched  upon  the  rodi,  (Nature's  own  puntings.) 
with  a  correctness  and  accuracy  of  outUne,  a  combination  and  a  brilliancy  of  color,  whioi 
the  eye  was  never  weary  of  bc^iolding,  and  to  which  the  mind  could  never  so  accustom 
itsdf  as  to  look  upon  them  without  something  of  awe  and  wonder  mingling  with  our 
admiration. 

'*On  one  immense  square  block  a  landscape  was  depicted  with  so  much  distinctness, 
that  no  one  could  fflance  for  a  moment  upon  it  without  recognizing  the  various  objects : 
a  large  wide-brancninff  tree  in  front,  a  wall^  as  of  a  park  or  garden,  behind  it:  beyond 
thia^  seen  over  the  wall,  was  a  water  view,  dim.  and,  as  it  were  faded,  but  still  m  petftct 
perspective.  Now  I  think  I  hear  you  say,  •  Ah  I  Doctor,  your  fancy  is  runnuig  wild! 
or  dse  you  are  trespassinff  too  far  upon  the  traveler's  hcensed  privileges.  A  tiee!  a 
waU  I  a  water  view !  and  all  sketched  on  the  face  of  a  rock  by  the  hand  of  Nature?  Uiis 
will  scarce  do.*  So  much  the  worse  for  you,  my  dear  fneno,  if  your  incredulity  leads 
you  to  disbelieve  in  the  existence  of  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  in  the  world ;  I  can 
only  assure  you  that  so  it  is,  and  advise  all  doubters  to  go  and  satisfy  themselves ;  in  the 
mean  while,  by  way  ot  circumstantial  evidence,  let  me  tell  you,  that  as  our  canoe  ap- 
pnthed  this  same  wonderful  landscape  rock,  I  exclaimed,  '  Oh  Major,  look  at  that 
tne.'  I  did  not  ooint,  nor  in  any  way  direct  his  attention  to  the  object  I  meant;  and  please 
to  remember,  that  the  top  of  the  rock  was  all  along  fringed  by  tall  trees ;  yet  cud  the 
Major  instantly  point  out,  with  an  expression  of  admiration,  tfu  trtt^  painted  as  I  have 
dapcribed  it  on  the  face  of  the  rock.  Does  not  that  shake  your  incredulity  7  Was  the 
M^r  100  carried  away  by  enthusiasm  7  Did  fancy  mislead  him  7  Not  at  all ;  the 
thing  has  a  substantive  existence  as  clearly  as  Niagara  Falls ;  if  you  doubt,  go  and  see 
fiv  yourself  then  will  you  confess  that  the  half;  nay,  that  the  tithe  part,  has  not  been 
told  you." 

In  closing  this  imperfect  notice,  we  seize  occasion  to  congratulate  the  public  upon  a 
rare  intellectual  treat,  which  we  learn  incidentally  from  these  volumes  is  in  course  of 
preparation  for  the  press —  we  mean  the  *  Moral  Tales  of  the  Chippewas,'  by  Henry 
R.  Schoolcraft,  a  writer,  to  whose  pleasing  style  and  correct  sentiment  our  readers 
are  not  strangers;  who  has  been,  as  our  author  justly  observes,  for  many  years  a  dili- 
gent collector  of  facis^  not  a  spinner  out  of  theories^  and  from  whose  vast  and  daily 
increasing  stores  much  may  reeisonably  be  expected. 


CoaiNME,  OR  Italy:  >Bv  Madams  db  Stael  —  Holstejn.    In  two  volumes.    12mo 
Philadelphia:    E.  L.  Carey  and  A.  Hart. 

'  Corinnb'  is  a  work  which  has  obtained  extensive  celebrity  on  the  continent, 
though  its  reputation  is  now  rather  on  the  wane.  The  book  was  never  an  especial 
favorite  with  us,  owing  to  iu  inflated  style,  and  the  improbability  of  its  incidents, 
defects  which  of  course  are  not  remedied  by  an  English  translation.  Indeed  we  think 
that  the  attempt  to  render  into  English  a  production  like  *  Corinne'  must  of  necessity 
prove  more  or  less  a  failure,  since  the  peculiar  manners  and  indescribable  beauties  of 
language,  which  are  mostly  idiomatic,  and  which  form  the  great  attraction  of  the 
woric,  are  utterly  lost  in  the  process,  and  we  have  nothing  left  but  a  dry  and  fleshleas 
skeleton  —  a  veritable  anatomy.  This  a  reprint  from  the  Library  of  Standard  Novels, 
and,  as  the  American  editor  informs  us  in  his  preface,  is  '  much  improved  with  nu- 
merous corrections.'  What  these  may  be,  we  know  not ;  but  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  state,  that  upon  even  a  cursory  glance  through  the  volumes,  we  detected  upward  of 
forty  errors,  neariy  all  of  them  in  the  spelling  of  proper  names.  We  mention  this, 
because,  from  the  statement  in  the  prefiice,  we  were  led  to  expect  that  the  edition  waa  im- 
maculate, and  as  a  hint  to  the  publishers  withal,  to  insist  upon  a  more  eareful  reading 
of  the  proofs  of  American  re-prints,  since  a  work  of  standard  worth  may  be  so  dis- 
figured by  mere  typographical  errors,  as  to  be  unfit  for  binding  and  placing  in  a  librae 
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ry,  however  neat  the  impression,  or  fine  the  paper.    It  was  through  grosa  negligence 
in  this  respect,  that  an  otherwise  unexceptionable  edition  of  D'lsraeli's  *  CuriontiM 
of  Literature'  was  rendered  almost  totally  worthless. 


*  The  Pab£mt*8  Assistant.'    *  Rosamond,  with  othxa  Stoeies:'   ^Edoswobth  oh 
Practical  Education.'    New- York :   Haspse  and  Brothebs. 

We  have  placed  these  three  volumes  together,  not  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  long 
dissertation  upon  their  respective  merits — for  these  are  well  established — but  simply 
to  call  public  attention  to  the  &ct  of  their  publication  in  a  form  at  once  excellent  and 
cheap.  The  opening  story  in  the  first  named  work  is  but  a  fiiir  sample  of  the  moral 
good  to  be  derived  from  the  lighter  productions  of  the  voluminous  and  gifted  writer  ; 
and  when  we  say  that  *  Lazy  Lawrence '  is  the  tale  to  which  we  allude,  there  are  fiew 
of  our  readers  but  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  high  laud  which  this  remark  conveys. 
Of  her  work  on  education,  we  need  do  no  more  than  to  show  the  range  of  topic  em- 
braced, by  quoting  the  contents,  viz :  toys ;  tasks  *,  on  attention ;  servants ;  acquain- 
tance; on  temper;  on  obedience;  on  truth;  on  rewards  and  punishments;  on  sym- 
pathy and  sensibility;  on  vanity,  pride,  and  ambition;  books;  on  grammar  and 
classical  literature;  on  geography  and  chronology;  on  arithmetic;  geometry;  on 
mechanics;  chemistry;  on  public  and  private  education;  on  female  accomplishments, 
etc.;  memory  and  invention;  taste  and  imagination;  wit  and  judgment;  prudence 
and  economy;  summary;  and  notes  containing  conversations  and  anecdotes  of 
children. 


Memoirs  of  Count  Gbammont.    By  Anthony  Hamilton:   pp.  390.    Philadelpbia : 
E.  L.  Carey  and  A.  Hart. 

We  have  heretofore  had  occasion,  in  noticing  a  certain  licentious  '  Life  of  Talley- 
rand,' to  animadvert  upon  the  publication,  by  booksellers  of  honorable  repute,  of  such 
works  as  the  one  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  notice.  The  '  Memoirs  of 
Count  Grammont'  contain  little  else  save  a  continuous  detail  of  reckless  love^pas- 
sages  in  high  places.  A  seductive  diction  is  made  to  dignify  unprincipled  intrigues, 
and  to  embellish  the  amorous  plots,  counter-plots,  and  contests  of  the  unlicensed 
great  What  pleasure  can  be  derived,  or  what  good  result  to  the  American  reader, 
from  the  perusal  of  such  a  book,  passes  our  discernment  to  determine.  No  gentle- 
tlemen  would  think  of  reading  it  to  a  family  circle — to  a  sister,  or  a  lover.  He  would 
need  that  others  shouM  blush  for  him,  whose  cheek  should  not  flush  while  reading 
aloud  many  of  the  scenes  here  recorded.  Beautiful  typography  and  paper  seem  to  ns 
to  be  worse  than  thrown  away  in  the  production  of  such  a  work. 


The  Napolead.    In  twelve  Books.      By  Thomas  H.  Genin,  Esq.    In  one  Tolttme 
pp.  342.    St.  Clairsville,  Ohio :  Hobton  J.  Howard. 

Seventeen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  above  poem  was  written ;  and  we  marrel 
at  the  temerity  of  the  writer  in  venturing  before  the  public  at  this  late  day,  with  «b 
efibrt  so  fearfully  voluminous,  and  one  which  in  its  best  estate  coukl  only  have  defi- 
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Ted  temporary  importance  from  the  prominence  of  its  great  theme.  The  epic  story 
of  the  poem  begins  with  Napoleon's  Russian  cigaapaign,  and  terminates  with  his 
dqMurture  for  Elba.  Many  battles  are  described,  and  Buonaparte  is  the  centre  and 
object  of  all  operations.  The  measure  is  what  is  termed  blank  verse  —  in  this  in- 
stance a  most  appropriate  designation  —  for  in  truth  we  can  say  little  for  the  poetry. 
£fe  who  essays  to  read  continuously  even  one  of  the  twelve  books,  will  soon  find,  to 
use  the  author's  language,  that  he  has  '  penetrated  the  sphere  where  Somnus  reigns.' 
It  is  no  additional  recommendation  of  the  work  to  say,  that  it  is  miserably  printed  with 
worn-out  types,  and  upon  paper  dingily-white,  and  unequivocally  coarse.  It  should 
be  added  in  justice,  however,  that  there  is  only  about  half  a  page  of  errata  for  the 
entire  voliune ! 


7101  CoMPLXTB  Works  op  Captain  Marrtat.    In  two  volumes,  and  two  volumes 
in  one.    pp.  1040.    Philadelphia :  £.  L.  Carey  and  A.  Hart. 

The  publishers  of  this  edition  of  Captain  Marryat's  writings  deserve  general  favor 
lor  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they  have  presented  them  to  public  acceptance. 
The  volumes  (or  volume,  as  may  best  suit  the  taste  of  the  purchaser,)  are  neatly 
printed  upon  fine  white  paper,  and  a  clear  type,  and  contain  Peter  Simple,  Jacob 
Faithful,  The  Naval  Officer,  Japhet  in  Search  of  his  Father,  The  King's  Own, 
Newton  Forster,  The  Pacha  of  Many  Tales,  and  Naval  and  Military  Tales  and 
Sketches.  What  a  fund  of  intellectual  enjoyment  is  indicated  in  this  catalogue!  — 
and  how  are  we  privileged,  in  a  land  of  cheap  books,  in  having  the  whole  within 
the  means  of  almost  every  man,  however  humble  his  condition !  A  few  works  like 
the  present,  and  similarly  executed,  will  go  far  to  atone  for  sundry  volumes,  indif- 
ferent, not  to  say  execrable  in  externals,  which  the  publishers  have  unwisely  permitted 
to  go  forth,  to  sully  their  fair  fame,  and  almost  tlie  hands  of  fair  readers. 


Trk  Professional  Years  of  John  Henry  Hobart,  D.  D.  .  Being  a  Seouel  to  the 
*  Early  Years.'  By  John  McVickar,  D.  D.  In  one  volume,  pp.  S)0.  New- York : 
Protestant  Episcopal  Press. 

This,  as  may  naturally  be  inferred,  is  an  interesting  volume,  giving  a  sketch  of  the 
professional  career  of  Bishop  Hobart,  from  the  date  of  his  first  ordination  as  pastor 
of  two  country  churches  at  Oxford,  and  Perkiomen,  near  Philadelphia,  till  the  period 
of  his  departure  for  England,  to  recruit  a  constitution  broken  down  by  the  manifold 
and  harassing  labors  of  his  episcopate.  No  one  was  better  qualified  than  his  biogra- 
pher for  writing  the  life  of  one  with  whom  he  had  been  in  constant  habits  of  inti- 
macy, and  the  task  has  been,  as  we  have  before  remcurked,  well  performed.  When 
the  '  Closing  Years'  of  this  eminent  and  good  man  shall  be  given  to  the  public,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  the  author  will  embody  the  present  work  with  that  and  the  '  Early 
Years,'  and  give  us  in  one  condensed  volume  the  life  of  him  who  was  one  of  the 
firmest  supports  and  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
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ScENSRY  OF  THE  HuDsoN.  —  Such  of  OUT  readers  as  have  ever  made  the  Toyage  of 
the  North  River,  will  recognize  in  the  engraving  which  embellishes  our  present  number 
a  faithful  representation  of  the  Landing  at  Fort  Lee,  and  the  picturesque  scene  which  it 
embraces.  Here  commence  the  Palisades,  that  precipitous  and  frowning  wall  against 
whose  base  the  waves  of  the  noble  Hudson  dash,  in  *  a  day  of  ¥rind  and  storm,'  bat 
whose  lengthened  shadow  sleeps  upon  the  waters  in  surpassing  beauty,  in  the  calm 
eventide  of  summer.  We  shall  not  weary  the  reader,  however,  by  a  description  of  that 
which  has  been  so  often  and  so  well  presented  before — but  ask  leave  to  introdnoe 
instead  the  annexed  appropriate  stanzas  from  the  pen  of  a  favorite  contributor.  Of  the 
picture  itself^  as  a  work  of  art,  it  is  wc  think  unnecessary  here  to  speak ;  the  mora^ 
because  the  unrivalled  skill  of  Smilue  in  this  department  was  dwelt  upon  but  recently 
at  some  length,  in  a  notice  in  these  pages  of  the  excellent  pubhcation  of  Ma.  Distub- 
MELL  —  the  *  Picturesque  Beauties  of  the  Hudson  River  and  its  Vicinity  :* 

THE    HUDSON. 

I. 

Proud  stream !  the  birchen  barks  that  wont  of  old. 

From  cove  to  cove,  to  shoot  athwart  thjr  tide. 
The  quivered  nations,  eloquent  and  bold, 

Whose  simple  fare  thy  shores  and  depths  snppUed, 
Are  passed  away ;  and  men  of  other  mould 

Now  o'er  thy  bosom  their  wing'd  fabrics  guide, 
All  white  with  sailit  thy  keel-thronged  waters  flee, 
Through  one  rich  lapse  of  plenty,  to  the  sea. 

II. 

Beauty  and  Majesty  on  either  band 

Have  shored  thy  waters  with  their  common  realm } 
Here,  pasture,  grove,  and  harvest-field  expand. 

There,  the  rough  boatman  veers  his  yielding  helm 
From  the  sheer  cliff,  whose  shadow  broad  and  grand 

Darkens  his  sail,  and  seems  his  path  to  whelm 
With  doubt  and  gloom  ;  'till,  throagh  soma  wiU  nnriaa, 
A  gush  of  sunlight  leaps  upon  the  ccena ! 

III. 

Hove  thy  tempests,  when  the  broad-winged  blast 

Rouses  thy  billows  with  its  battle-call, 
When  gath'riog  clouds  in  phalanx  black  and  vast. 

Like  arm^d  shadows  gird  thy  rocky  wall. 
And  from  their  leaguring  legions  thick  and  fast 

The  galling  hail-bhot  in  fierce  volleys  fall. 
While  quick,  fVom  claud  to  cloud  darts  o'er  the  lovbi 
The  flash  that  fires  the  batteries  of  heaven! 

IV. 

How  beauteous  art  thou,  when  at  rosr  dawn. 

Up  from  thy  flittering  breast  its  nhe  of  mist 
Into  the  azure  depths  is  gently  drawn. 

Or  softly  settles  o'er  thy  bluffs,  just  kissed 
By  the  first  slanting  beams  of  golden  mom  ; 

Gorgeous  —  when  ruby,  gol<i^  and  ametliyst 
Upon  thy  tesselated  surface  lie  — 
The  wave-glassed  rplendors  of  the  sunset  sky ! 
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And  when  the  moon  through  wrMUhs  of  eardlod  mow, 

Upon  fhoo  poun  a  flood  of  nlvor  choen, 
While  the  tau  headlands  ratter  teem  to  grow 

Am  on  thy  breaat  their  |fiant  •faadowc  lean ; 
There  ia  a  moumfiil  mune  in  thy  flow, 

And  I  hare  listened  mid  the  hallowed  scene. 
Until  lored  voices  seemedf  in  murmurs  bland, 
Hailinf  me  softly  from  the  spirit-land. 

TI. 

The  deep  Missouri  hath  a  fiercer  soog, 

The  M isissippi  pours  a  bolder  wave, 
And  with  a  deu 'niog  crash  the  torrent  strong, 

From  the  linked  lakes,  leaps  to  Niagara's  grave; 
Yet  when  the  Storm-king  suites  bis  thunder-gong, 

Thy  hills  reply  from  many  a  bellowing  cave ; 
And  when  witn  smiles  the  sun  o*erlooks  their  brow, 
He  sees  no  stream  more  beautiflil  than  thou !  j.  b. 


Bditobs'  Dbawbji. — We  conclude  an  examination  of  the  contents  of  our  drawer, 
wMch  we  were  compelled  to  relinquish  so  abruptly  a  month  or  two  since,  and  which, 
VBlil  the  present  moment,  we  have  found  ourselves  unable  to  resume. 

Ths  anonymous  but  distinguished  writer  of  the  annexed  article — whose  manuscript 
has  betrayed  him  —  has  greatly  overrated,  we  think,  the  indifiereiice  of  the  public  mind 
in  relation  to  most  of  the  works  he  has  named,  in  opening  the  discussion  of  his  theme. 
Who  would  consider  his  library  of  reading  volumes  complete,  without  a  large  number 
of  the  fine  old  works  mentioned  below  1  —  or  prefer  the  forced  sentiment  and  small, 
fmmjulo  philosophy  that  characterize  half  the  modem  things  in  books*  clothing,  to  their 
profound  argument,  sterling  wit,  keen  satire,  and  plain  good  sense?  No  —  these  *  silent 
but  eloquent  companions'  of  the  past,  are  neither  forgotten,  nor  held  in  slight  remem- 
brance, by  those  who  read  to  think,  or  to  assist  the  study  of  human  nature. 

FATE  OF  AUTHORS. 

Ir  any  thing,  in  the  progress  f>f  human  society,  can  serve  to  abate  Uterary  ambition, 
it  is  a  review  of  the  fate  of  authors.  How  long  is  it  since  Swift  was  one  of  the  most 
admired  writers  in  the  Enghsh  language?  One  nundred  years,  and  a  little  more.  But 
who  now  reads  *  Gulliver's  TVarete,'  or  the  *  Examiner^*  or  ^Argumentt  against  abol- 
iAing  Christianity  r 

Who  reads  the  works  of  Sir  William  Temple,  or  of  Lord  Bolingbroke? 

Who  reads  'Pamela,'  and  'Clarissa,'  and  'Sir  Charles  Grandison?' 

Who  reads  'Tristram  Shandy,'  or  'Don  Quixote?' 

Who  reads  '  Tom  Jones,'  or  the  '  Adventures  of  a  Guinea?' 

Who  reads  '  Lavater  s  Physiognomy  ?* 

Who  reads  '  Addison's  Spectator'  —  papers  which,  for  a  long  time,  amused  and  in- 
structed the  whole  reading  community  of  Great  Britain  ? 

•  Who  reads  the  '  Guardian,'  the  '  Adventurer,'  the  '  Tattler,'  and  the  '  Idler  ?'  And  let 
me  ask  who  reads  the  'Rambler,'  and  the  'Rasselas'  of  the  great  Johnson?  Fortu- 
nately these  latter  writings  are  not  auite  obsolete. 

Thomas  Sheridan,  a  little  more  tnan  fifty  years  ago,  attempted  to  give  the  British 
nation  a  standard  of  pronounciation,  on  the  usage  of  tne  polite  part  of  the  nation  in  the 
Augustan  age,  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  and  of  G^rge  the  First  He  published  his  Die- 
tionarv,  audit  hardly  arrived  to  its  teens. 

Walker  then  undertook  a  similar  task,  and  with  sreat  labor  made  his  book,  differing  fit>m 
Sheridan  and  others,  who  had  preceaed  him.  He  examined  every  doubtful  point,  and 
gave  reasons  upon  reasons  for  his  decisions.  Unluckily  he  had  an  ear  that  could  not 
accurately  distinguish  sounds ;  for  he  owns  that  he  thought  the  vowel  sounds  in  JUe 
and  meetf  to  be  different  from  those  in^ea  and  meat,  until  Garrick  told  him  he  could 
perceive  no  difference  between  them.  In  marking  the  sounds  of  short  t,  he  makes  a 
worse  mistake  :  for  in  ability^  he  makes  the  first  i  short,  and  makes  the  second  as  long 
e,  a  blunder  that  extends  to  more  than  ten  thousand  syllables  or  vowel  sounds.  If  he 
had  once  attended  to  the  manner  in  which  people  lengthen  i  in  Hny  and  littU^  pronoun- 
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cing  them  tteny  and  leeile^  he  would  have  seen  his  mistake ;  for  this  proTes  that  the 
short  i  is  a  contraction  of  long  e.  There  are  other  mistakes  in  his  notation,  no  less  ex- 
ceptionable ;  and  in  giving  his  reasons  for  his  decisions^  he  often  contradicts  him8el£ 

Then  came  Stq)hen  Jones,  with  his  orthdepy,  in  which  he  differs  from  Sheridan  and 
Walker,  in  the  sound  of  a  oefore  «,  as  in  ashj  jmus^  etc.,  and  he  condemns,  in  Mo^ 
Walkers  notation  of  the  sound  of  the  short  i  above  mentioned,  which  he  says  is 
ludicrmia. 

Then  came  William  Perry,  with  a  Dictionary,  in  which  he  differs  from  the  preceding 
writers,  and  gives  the  pronunciation  which  is  general  among  educated  men  in  England, 
without  any  affectation  of  singularity. 

Last  of  all  comes  Jameson,  who  follows  sometimes  one  author  and  sometiiiies 

another. 

•Ask  where**  the  North?    At  York,  'tia  on  the  Tweed; 
In  Scotland,  at  the  Orcades;  and  there 
At  Greenland,  Zembia,  or  the  Lord  knows  where/ 

When  Walker  first  appeared,  the  publishers  trumpeted  the  book  as  fht  itandard,  and 
all  the  world  was  to  follow  it.  For  some  years,  several  sets  of  stereotype  plates  were 
in  use,  to  spread  the  book.  But,  so  it  happens,  they  are  most  of  them  laid  ande,  and 
Walker  is  going  as  all  of  his  predecessors  have  ^nc.  The  English  nation  would 
follow  neither  Sheridan  nor  Walker.  The  men  in  high  life  had  the  usage,  and  no  book 
can  alter  their  customs. 

But  look  at  the  fate  of  metaphysics,  moral  philosophy,  and  mental  philosophy.  View 
the  whole  history,  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  Brown  and  Cousin.  Folio  u^n  folio^ 
Pelion  upon  Ossa,  have  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession ;  the  last  writer  orer- 
throwing  or  attempting  to  overthrow  the  system  of  his  predecessors ;  and  to  this  day, 
scarcely  two  of  them  are  agreed,  even  in  the  use  or  signification  of  the  temu  em- 
ployed. 

And  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  tale-telling  tribe  of  writers,  who  flood  the  land  with 
their  fictions  and  their  medleys  of  truth  and  fiction  7  And  what  is  to  be  the  £ate  of  the 
pretty  poetry  which  finds  a  niche  in  the  comers  of  newspapers,  or  swells  the  eiie  of 
our  annuals  7  Most  of  their  authors,  in  the  masculine  poetic  age  of  Dryden  smd  Pope^ 
would  have  found  a  place  in  the  Dunciad. 

I  pass  by  the  great  men  of  an  earlier  period  —  a  Selden,  a  Spelman,  a  Borrow,  and  a 
Tlllotson.  These  and  others  are  not  wholly  obsolete;  and  it  is  found  that  o^  booka 
are  of  no  small  use  in  supplying  the  materials  of  new  ones. 

After  viewing  this  gloomy  picture,  it  relieves  the  eye  to  look  at  one  bright  spot  Tfie 
Bulb,  the  Bibls,  the  oldest  book,  the  best  book,  and  the  only  ptrfecUy  good  bo<^  is 
not  yet  obsolete.  It  has  bid  defiance  to  Voltaire,  and  to  Thomas  Paine  —  and  it  will 
bid  defiance  to  Thomas  Jefierson  and  Abner  Kneeland. 


'Barbier's — Pabis,'  is  the  title  of  a  somewhat  coarse  and  unfinished,  butneverthelBSS 
spirited  poem,  descriptive  of  the  gay  and  licentious  capital  of  France.  That  pordon 
which  is  annexed,  doubtless  possesses  '  more  truth  than  poetry  :^ 

'  Old  time,  whose  step  no  respite  knows. 
Who  presses  hardest  where  corruption  growSr 
After  ten  ceuturics  of  'ceaseless  course,' 
Since  Rome  fell  stricken  by  its  reckless  force, 
Still  finds  upon  the  earth  a  spot  as  rank 
As  was  the  Imperial  City,  when  she  sank. 

Here  as  in  Rome  the  same  wild  clamors  tire  — 

Some  crowds  of  claimants  to  the  throne  aspire; 

The  senate  here  is  still  a  servile  band, 

And  dark  intrigue  still  festers  in  the  land ; 

The  same  derision  mocks  all  sacred  rights, 

The  same  base  thirst  for  dice,  and  gorceoua  aights  f 

Like  shameless  luxury  is  still  display'd  — 

Like  vices  to  the  core  all  ranks  pervade; 

All,  as  of  old,  is  lawlessness  and  crime, 

Nor  is  ought  wanting  save  Italia's  clime. 

*  The  son  of  Paris  is  that  stinted  child, 
Of  sallow  look  by  early  vice  defiled  ; 
Thatbrawliug  lad,  whom  every  hour  we  m«et. 
Or  wand'ring  idly  through  the  dirty  street. 
Or  chasing  dogs,  or  chalking  on  the  wall 
Figures  impure,  which  modesty  appal : 

*  *  *  « 

Yet  are  they  brave  withal,  and  face  fiiU  well 
The  musket's  flash,  and  snifiT  the  sulpbarooi  smell ; 
Still  rushing  on,  for  *2t&erty/'  they  cry — 
Unflinching  wrestle,  unrepining  die. 
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Oflbpriaf  of  Parii  1  race  of  hmjeU  depraved  1 
Who  araM  can  And  where'er  a  ttraet  ii  paved } 
Sea !  at  whoae  roar  ofl  tremble  on  the  throne, 
At  af  ue-itrichen,  all  who  wear  a  crown; 
Wavea!  which  three  dayv  cast  up  in  lurf e  on  high, 
Then  sink  at  once,  and  smooth  and  silent  He — 
Mixture  elsewhere  unknown!  —  strange  but  sublime  — 
Of  youthful  rashness  and  of  harden 'd  crime : 
Evu  and  death  ye  wield  with  heedless  hand, 
While  all  admira  —  but  none  can  understand. 


Thm  subjoined  florid  rhapsody  upon  Homt^  comes  from  some  heart-waim  New-Eng- 
Under,  whose  abode  vb  now  in  the  far  distant  West.  The  paragraph  we  have  selected 
evinces^  by  its  subdued  tenderness,  that  it  was  penned  in  one  of  those  periods  which 
•11  persons  of  sensibility  have  at  some  time  or  other  of  their  lives  experienced,  when,  as 
a  popular  Grerman  author  has  beautifully  expressed  it,  '  we  pass  our  fives  for  a  little 
spaoein  a  sort  of  dreamy  brooding :  we  go  oyer  the  past  and  the  future —  all  we  have  felt 
and  suflfered  —  until,  by  the  mixture  of  so  many  colors,  one  misty  gray  tint  overspreads 
tlie  whole,  and  at  length  the  dissonances  of  life  all  melt  away  into  one  fond  and  dim 
remembrance.' 

•HOME. 

'What  is  home?  A  magic  word  —  a  sound  that  falls  upon  the  ear  like  the  strain  of 
a  lute,  as  it  is  borne  out  on  the  still  evening  air.  What  is  home?  Ask  the  mariner,  as 
he  rocks  upon  the  tossed  deep.  His  time-worn  brow  softens  —  his  bosom  heaves  with 
the  rush  of  youthful  thoughts,  as  he  points  to  the  dim  line  where  sea  and  cloud  blend 
together,  and  he  tells  you  '  There  f —  and  that  by  the  roaring  reef  and  in  the  howling 
■torm,  he  bethinks  him  of  home  —  that  beloved  spot,  which  lies  not  on  the  welcome 
lee  —  and  su|[hs.  Ask  the  classic  youth  who,  iust  free  from  his  Alma  Mater,  roams 
over  the  wioe-spreading  prairie,  or  climbs  the  blue  mountains  of  the  west,  overlooking 
&r-reaching  vales,  and  exhausting  horizon  af\cr  horizon,  encircling  hill,  and  lak&  ana 

S»land-slope,  and  winding  river  —  ask  him  if  he  thinks  of  home,  and  he  will  tell  vou 
at  each  returning  evening  speaks  of  it,  and  that  as  he  turns  his  eye  to  the  cloud  tn&t, 
tinged  by  the  farewell  rays  of  the  departed  sun,  hangs  far  in  the  east,  and  seems  in 
imagination  to  sleep  over  the  place  of  his  birth,  he  is  m  an  instant  there.  Oh  sacred, 
breathing  thought !  The  soul  is  lost  in  a  sea  of  memory !  Dwelling,  grove,  and  solemn 
forest  are  animated.  Scene  after  scene,  association  after  association,  come  rushing 
upon  the  mind,  and  in  a  moment  his  past  life  comes  back  uoon  him.  Who  forgets  the 
Darent's  last  look  —  the  parting  kiss  —  the  loved  one's  tearf  The  splendid  mansion  or 
lowly  cottage  —  fertile  plain  or  Darren  rock  —  ail  are  hallowed,  as  we  look  back  upon 
them  through  the  vista  of  years.  It  may  be  that  the  fool-prints  of  decay  are  there  — 
that  the  village  church  is  crumbling — the  walls  of  the  paternal  dwelling  sinking  to 
ruin  —  and  around  them  the  woodbine  is  clinging ;  yet  there,  and  where  even  the  wild 
grass  waves  over  the  graves  of  our  sires,  there  home  is  —  there  we  began  to  live  —  there 
we  love  to  linger.' 


Wa  give  place  to  the  following  '  Autobiography  of  a  Married  Man^  because  it  con- 
veys, covertly,  an  excellent  moral.  Moreover,  the  writer  (whom  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  again,)  is  a  man  of  sense  and  a  philosopher,  as  we  have  gathered  from  the 
envelope  to  the  *  Autobiography,'  a  passage  or  two  from  which  we  cannot  forbear  to 
extract  —  compliment  and  all,   since  it  cannot  well  be  abduced. 

*  What,  Messrs.  Editors,'  says  he  —  *  what  say  you  ?  — will  it  do  ?  If  you  reject  it, 
well ;  I  shall  keep  my  temper,  while  I  preserve  my  incognito.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
write  down  your  Magazine,  or  predict  its  total  failure,  in  consequence  of  youx  dedining 
the  correspondence  of  the  unknown  author  of  the  unwritten  *  Tales  of  the  Packolet.' 
I  have  a  due  reverence  for  the  chair  editorial.  What  you  pronounce  ci  cathedra^  I  shall 
deem  satisfactory.  Natheless,  I  tender  you  an  occasional  page  from  the  mss.  wherein 
ia  written  the  *  Autobiography  of  a  Married  Man.'  Therein  may  be  fyond  a  dhnraified 
ooUectioB  of  inckienta  —  eoroe  in  the  gay  vein  of  this  wpedmea  —  some  aa  ead  aa  the 
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lntl-8oene  in  Norman  Ledie — whidi,  if  well  toM,  may  pRHTB  instnictiTe  and  entertaiii* 
ing  to  yoar  numerous  readers.    Upon  your  headi  be  the  penalty,  if  they  mn  deprived  of 
the  pnqposed  gratification !    Be  assured  that  I  might,  if  I  thought  proper,  attach  to  my 
name  titles  scholastic,  professional,  military,  and  political  —  thereby  making  as  great  a 
parade  as  some  of  my  disHnguiafud  scribbling  contemporaries  hereabout.     But,  beside 
an  innate  sense  of  modesty  operating  upon  mo,  I  am  restrained  from  using  my  sehoUu- 
tie  degree,  from  the  fiict  that  the  worthy  president  of  my  Ahna  Mater  had  a  strong  dis- 
position to  bestow  it,  accompanied  by  an  odious  speech,  beginning  with  Non  pro  nuriitu. 
Whether  or  not  he  actually  made  the  speech,  I  can't  say ;  I  am  sure  I  did  not  hear  it. 
However,  I  think  it  best  to  let  the  diploma  lie  in  its  tin  case,  without  minutely  examin- 
ing its  merits.    Circumstances  have  rendered  me  rather  nervous  on  the  subject  of  mili- 
tary  titles,  and  I  am  somewhat  desirous  my  friends  should  forget  I  ever  was  a  fifsld- 
officer.    Consequently,  I  am  disposed  to  '  cut'  the  military.    Profeaoional  titles  aie 
dog-cheap  with  us,  and  '  Til  none  of  'era' —although  the  use  of  one  should  inauie  ms 
ten  readers  to  one  without  it,  or  even  though  it  should  procure  me  admiaaion  into  ths 
Knickerbocker,  where  I  should  be  read  by  most  persons  of  taste  in  the  country.    I  cm 
proud  of  my  political  title,  and  should  not  be  too  modest  to  parade  it,  but  for  a  fwt 
which  I  am  compelled  reluctantly  to  admit :  the  elections  come  on  before  lon^  and 
posobly  my  constituents  may  be  inclined  to  dispense  vdth  my  valuable  services  in  ftitore. 
So  that  you  can  plainly  see,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  forced  to  rely  upon  my  nwi^VM 
merits  in  seeking  immortality  through  your  pages.' 
But  we  are  keeping  the  reader  from  the  Married  Man's  Story  : 

*  Will,  well  my  dear  boy,  say  no  more.    Such  as  it  is,  you  shall  have  it.     (Pass  the 


every  other  event  that  has  happened  to  me  since  my  birth.  (My  elass  is  out.}  When 
a  young  man,  I  married.  Nay^  don't  stare —  '  'tis  true,  and  pity^tis  'tis  truc.^  CooM 
I  forget  it,  T  should  be  the  happiest  old  fellow  breathing ;  but  the  memory  of  that  emr 
weigns  upon  me  like  the  nignt-raare.  Whew  ! —  the  bare  mention  of  it  gives  me  the 
tremors !  I  married  —  that  was  bad,  you'll  admit  —  for  love  —  that  was  stiU  worse  — 
^an  angel^  and  that  embraces  the  three  degrees  of  comparison:  bad  —  worse ~- 
worst.  (Hand  the  bottle*)  Let  me,  as  your  sincere  fnend,  advise  you  new 
to * 

« Drink?' 

'No,  boy,  no  —  never  to  many.  You  may  lose  your  fortune,  your  friends^  your 
credit,  or  join  the  Temperance  Society,  and  thus  from  choice  or  necessity  quit  mhik 
whenever  you  please ;  but  a  wife  sticks  to  you  like  a  bur :  you  can't  quit  her,  and  she 
wont  ouit  you. 

'  Well,  as  I  was  saving,  I  fell  in  love  with  as  pretty  a  piece  of  woman's  flesh  as  yoa 
could  hope  to  meet  of  a  summer's  day.  So  beautiful,  so  modest,  so  accompUshed,  so 
gified  in  intellect,  so  mild  in  temper,  so  amiable  in  disposition,  that  '  pa,'  and  *  ma,' 
and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  uncles  and  aunts,  and  nephews  and  nieces,  all  joined  in 
declaring  my  chosen  *  an  ansel.'  Be  it  remembered,  boy.  that  I  was  nch,  very 
rich  —  of  course,  a  '  good  catch'  even  for  an  angel  —  particularly  one  who  needed  an 
establishment,  without  the  remotest  prospect  of  obtainmg  it,  otherwise  than  by  the  aid 
of  that  necessary  evil,  a  wealthy  husband. 

'  If  ever  you  should  marry  —  which  the  saints  forbid  I  —  never  marry  for  love.  Abors 
all,  shun  '  an  anget  as  you  would  the  pestilence.  '  Dt  gxi^tibus  non  est  disputatuhim* 
is  true ;  but  we  may  correct  a  bad  or  vicious  taste^  if  we  apply  the  rem^y  in  time. 
Nothing  like  wine  to  drive  a  woman  out  of  your  head.  If  you  have  any  taste  fior 
'  angels.'  set  about  its  correction  immediately.  *  We  had  better,'  says  Snakspeaie, 
*  bear  the  ills  we  have,  than  flv  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.  Carpe  diem.  So 
pass  the  bottle  once  more,  ana  I  will  endeavor  to  resume  the  thread  of  my  narrative^ 
which  my  ereat  friendship  for  you  induces  me  constantly  to  break  off,  that  I  may  give 
you  good  advice  in  the  right  place. 

'  How  I  wooed  and  won  my  '  angel'  bride,  I  will  not  now  relate.  In  fact  I  do  not 
recollect  much  about  the  courtship.  I  ofTered  myself,  and  was  accepted.  My  merits 
were  too  great  not  to  be  promptly  recognised  by  the  whole  family ;  and  my  adored 
Gahhella  was  soon  brouAnt,  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  would  express  it,  to  '  own  the  soft 
impeachment'  of  a  mutuu  passion.  Only  a  single  objection  was  hinted  at,  and  that  so 
gently,  and  with  so  sweet  a  smile,  that,  though  it  deeply  wounded  my  piide  at  tilt 
moment,  I  soon  recovered  from  the  shock. 


.]  EdU^ri  TaUe. 


'  I  wmt  dihfltened  at  the  fount  by  the  name  of  Jonathan.  Where  the  deuce  myxmtio- 
Bynue  of  Butterball  came  from,  I  can' t  imagine.  Had  it  been  ButtermUk^  I  shonla  think 
it  Iiiflh.  Jonathan  Butterball  was  the  name  of  mine  honored  father,  and  such  waa  the 
eognomen  I  waa  destined  to  bear,  bcin^  an  only  son  sent  him  for  his  comfort  in  his  old 
■ge.    How  far  I  fulfilled  my  mission,  it  may  not  be  profitable  at  this  time  to  inquire. 

*  Oabhella  Butterball  certainly  had  very  little  of  the  euphony  of  aristocracy  in  its 
sonnd.  GabrioUa  was  patrician  enough  —  but  Butterball  was  plebeian  bevond  all  hope 
of  redemption.  My  good  father  —  may  he  rest  in  peace !  —  was  a  tailor  oy  trade,  and 
though  immensely  wealthy,  would  never  give  up  the  ship  till  death  removed  him  from 
the  iHMrd.  Gabnella  felt  that  wealth  could  never  ennoble  the  tailor's  son  whUe  he  con- 
tinued to  bear  the  family-name,  and  gently  hinted  at  the  advantage  of  my  adopting 
her's^  sanctioned  by  a  legislative  enactment.  Howard,  it  cannot  be  denied,  U  a  nobler 
name  than  Butterball. 

*  But  I,  too,  had  my  prejudices,  which  Miss  Howard  found  it  dangerous  to  arouse,  so 
■he  consented  to  become  Mrs.  Butterball,  without  any  condition  expressly  recognised. 
Perhaps  she  relied  on  her  powers  of  eloquence,  or  Fome  other  more  efilcient  power,  to 
be  brought  into  full  play  at  some  more  convenient  season,  to  induce  me  to  sink  the 
mdtine  cognomen  of  Butterball  in  that  of  the  aristocratic  Howuxi.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
(don*t  let  your  interest  in  my  biography  suspend  the  free  circulation  of  the  wine,)  we 
married,  and  Gabriella  Howard  became;  much  to  her  satisfaction,  as  well  as  my  own — 
at  that  time  —  Mrs.  Jonathan  Butterball. 

'Alas!  how  transitory  is  all  sublunary  bliss  !  '  Sic  transit  gloria  miincfi.'  In  one 
short  month,  I  di.^ovored  that  my  '  an^(*r  wife  was  only  —  what  shall  I  say  —  was 
only  a  woman !  Believe  it  or  not,  my  young  friend,  I  speak  the  words  of  truth  and 
soMmesB  —  that  is  to  say,  whether  drunk  or  sober,  what  I  tell  you  is  true  —  in  one 
short  month  I  discovered,  in  spite  of  the  testimony  of  '  pa'  and  '  mo,'  and  all  the  kith 
and  kin,  Grabriella  Butterball  wa:ii  no  better  than a  woman  ! 

*  When  I  made  this  astounding  discovery,  you  may  readily  imagine  my  love  evaporated 
with  the  speed  of  a  hurst  boiler,  leaving  me  only  the  uncomfortable  and  unsatii^actory 
assurance  of  being  tied  for  lifr  to  a  female  whose  greatest  pleasure  would  consist  in 
rendering  me  miserable.  Xantippo  was  a  novice  to  my  Gabnella,  in  the  art  of  teasing, 
or  Socrates  was  an  ungrateful  rascal  for  not  thanking  nis  judges  on  his  knees  for  theur 
kindness  in  condemning  him  to  drink  hemlock.  For  my  part,  I  would  voluntarily  have 
drank  hemlock,  or  any  other  poison,  to  have  eased  me  of  my  troubles,  had  I  not  acci- 
dentally discovered  that  Madeira  was  much  more  pleasant,  and  equally  efiicadous^  in 
rendering  me  indifferent  to  the  '  httle  ways'  of  my  quandam  '  angel,'  and  most  excel- 
lent rib. 

'  She  had  obtained  what  she  so  much  ncedi>d  and  desir^,  an  establishment,  where  she 
could  rule  and  reign  —  that  is  to  say,  I  gave  up  my  house  to  her  management^  while  I 
managed  to  ensconce  myself  pretty  comfortably  in  a  neighboring  tavern. 

'  It  IS  iTuCj  I  did  my  part  toward  bringing  out  the  natural  acerbity  of  my  wife's  terma- 
gant dis})osition,  by  (lisaj^reeing  to  several  little  matters  she  had  set  her  heart  upon.  Sho 
began  to  play  the  tyrant  too  soon.  My  eyes  were  oi>ened,  before  I  had  given  my  con- 
tent to  become  Mr.  Howard,  and  obstmaU^ly  did  I  adhere  to  the  name  f  had  inherited 
firom  the  old  tailor.  The  poor  woman,  who  was  proud  to  excess  of  her  family  name, 
and  blood,  and  my  wealth,  found  a  constant  source  of  mortification  and  irritation  in  her 
marital  acquisition  of  a  name.  Mrs.  Butterball  was  hateful  to  her.  but  Mrs.  Jonathan 
Butterball  perfectly  odiou.«.  The  name  of  Jonathan  was  uroscriboo,  and  Butterball  not 
allowed,  only  in  cases  of  ab.*«olute  necessity.  My  '  angel  that  ira«,  took  great  delight 
in  venting  her  spleen  on  my  devoted  head,  until  I  sometimes  felt  ready  to  give  up  in 
deamiir  —  submitting  quietly,  and  with  meekness,  to  *  arbitrary  government.' 

'But  I  rallied  a^n  and  again  for  independence,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  found  that 
I  and  my  dear  wife  held  our  own  pretty  equally.  One  thing  I  knew,  and  the  knowledge 
was  as  disagreeable  to  madame  as  it  was  to  myself  I  knew  that  Gabriella  would  remain 
Mra.  Butterball  till  death  or  the  law  should  divorce  us ;  but  I  consoled  myself  with  the 
reflection,  that  the  same  kind  dispensation  which  relieved  her  from  this  annoyance, 
would  also  relieve  me  from  a  still  greater.  Fortunately,  we  were  not  blessed  with  any 
pledges  of  our  mutual  hatt,  so  that  I  ft^lt  I  could  l>ear  the  loss  of  my  '  ansel,'  should  it 
please  the  humor  of  any  of  our  gay  friends  to  take  her  off  my  hands,  ana  such  a  con- 
•ammation  I  had  great  hopes  of  seeing  realized.  I  had  long  before  intimated  to  my 
better  halfl  that  though  /  could  not  consent  to  give  up  the  name  of  Butterball  myael^  I 
was  so  far  melted  by  her  prayers,  that  I  would  willingly  join  in  a  petition  to  the  Lcnu- 
lature  that  she  should  be  released  from  bearing  it.  The  dear  girl  was  nerfectly  wilmic 
to  make  the  arrangement,  only  we  quarrelled  about  the  amount  of  alimony  I  should 
allow  her,  and  this  unfortunate  difference  of  opinion  broke  off  the  negociation.  She 
very  kindly  proposed  to  take  the  charge  of  my  whole  estate,  allowing  me  throe  hundred 
a  year  out  of  it  for  my  support.     Tfmi  arrangement  I  thought  would  be  imposing  too 

Seat  a  burthen  on  my  '  lady  love ;'  so,  to  snow  my  liberality  and  forethought,  aa  a 
nd  and  considerate  husband,  I  proposed  to  keep  the  estate  myself^  and  aUow  her  the 
three  hundred  per  annum  !    This  was  the  nearest  we  came  to  an  agreement. 


MO  Editor!^  Table,  (Bfay. 

'I  had  noticed  for  some  time  the  very  assidiious  attentions  which  a  tall,  bewhiskered 
fellow  —  who  called  hmself  '  a  fiiena  of  the  family'  ^  continued  to  bestow  on  Mrs. 
ButterbalL  I  noticed,  too,  that  Gabriella  received  them  very  graciouslJ^  and  took  good 
care  not  to  throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  indulgence  of  their  harmless 
amusements.  They  rode  to£;ether,  walked  together,  sang  together,  and  dancejd  totgenher, 
until  I  had  little  difficulty  m  guessing  the  probable  consequences  of  their  putonic 
intimacy. 

*  The  gentleman  was  very  polite  and  friendly  whenever  we  met,  and  Gabriella  b^gan 
to  be  much  more  courteous  and  affable  in  her  bearing  toward  me  than  she  had  been 
before  her  intimacy  with  '  the  friend  of  the  family.'  1  was  not  so  blind  as  they  ima- 
gined^ though  it  was  my  cue  to  appear  even  more  so  than  they  dared  to  hope. 

'  Matters  took  their  regulnr  course.  The  woman  who  listens  to  dishonorable  propo- 
sals, witliout  immediately  dismissing  her  pretended  lover,  is  assuredly  lost.  Wnetner 
Gabriella  fell  an  easy  conauest  or  not,  I  never  took  the  trouble  to  learn.  Suffice  it,  she 
did  {aWf  and  that  I  profited  to  my  heart's  content  by  her  indiscretion. 

'I  was  satisfied  of  her  many  meetings  with  her  fnend,  bu^  did  not  act,  until  I  could  do 
so  without  the  slightest  risk  of  disappointment  An  assignation  had  been  made. 
Gabriella  was  punctual  to  the  appointment  —  so  was  I  —  attended  by  a  couple  of 
friends.  The  discovery  was  so  complete  —  the  proofs  so  full  and  conclusive — that 
Gabriella  did  not  afiect  to  deny  or  palliate  her  guilt  I  was  the  happiest  fiellow  imagin- 
able on  setting  rid  of  my  '  angel,'  whom  a  litUe  more  than  two  years  before  I  had  mar- 
ried for  love.  A  divorce,  a  mensee  et  thoro,  was  pronounced  a  few  months  afterward, 
and  I  freelv  allowed  Mrs.  ButterbaU  three  hundred  a  year  for  her  maintenance.  She 
immediately  adopted  her  maiden  name,  and  is  the  Mrs.  Howard  whom  you  have  known 
in  V street. 

'  The  bottle  is  out  My  tale  is  finished.  Grood  night,  my  young  fiiend.  You  have 
alreadv  heard  the  moral  of  '  my  life'  Never  marry  —  if  you  do,  never  marry  *  an 
angel? ' 

The  following  *  Allegory'  was  penned,  as  our  correspondent  informs  us,  by  an  emi- 
nent soldier  and  patriot,  '  long  since  dead  and  passed  away,'  at  a  period  wh«n  the 
author  whom  he  has  followed  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and  while  the  occurrence  with 
which  the  writer  closes  was  as  yet  but  prophecy,  of  distant  fulfilment  We  do  not  par- 
ticularly affect  the  Ossianic  style,  but  the  matter  of  the  present  qpecimen  will  recom- 
mend the  manner,  while  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  impart  to  the 
whole  an  added  interest : 

OUR   COUNTRY:    OR   »TI8   FIFTY  YEARS   SINCE. 

AN    ALLEGOKY. 

Powerful  was  the  kins  of  Alba ;  numerous  were  his  armies ;  miff hty  his  peo^e. 
Two  hemispheres  acknowledged  his  sway.  The  sun  rose  in  glory  onnis  eastern  cities, 
and  set  in  splendor  o'er  his  western  people.  As  the  trunk  of  a  luxuriant  tre&  borne 
down  by  its  branches,  so  was  the  kingdom  of  Alba  in  the  midst  of  its  depenoendes. 
The  precursors  of  a  storm  were  seen  m  the  west :  a  majestic  fifure  emereed  finom  the 
gloom ;  the  wreath  of  freedom  decorated  her  brow ;  her  breast-^ate  vras  Uke  shield  of 
raith.  Superstition  trembled  at  her  coming  —  Tyrany  fied  before  her  footst^Mk  At  her 
voice  the  wilderness  blossomed,  and  the  desert  became  as  the  peopled  city. 

The  spirit  of  the  winds^  afTrijghted,  flew  to  the  chief  of  Alba.  *  Who  art  thou  that 
cometh,  swifter  than  the  lightmnjgj  on  the  wines  of  the  blast?'  exclaimed  he.  'The 
daughter  of  .£olus,'  replied  the  spirit :  '  Discord  hovers  over  the  dominions  of  Zcphyras : 
Behold !  even  now  a  storm  cometh  from  the  mountains !  Minerva,  AstrsBa,  Nemeaia^ 
are  with  him.' 

The  monarch  trembled.  '  Where  are  my  chie£s  'V  said  he ;  *  Sliunber  they  while  the 
tempest  howls  ?'  '  They  are  as  the  chaff  before  the  wind  —  as  the  stream  in  the 
embrace  of  the  torrent,'  replied  the  sister  of  Zephyrus. 

The  king  rose  in  fiiry.  '  Fly  whence  thou  comest,  herald  of  disunion T  said  he: 
'  Arm  my  warriors  to  battle.  Howl  through  the  hollow  winds  my  commands  of  obe- 
dience.' 

'  Thou  art  obeyed,'  said  the  spirit,  as  her  air-borne  car  ascended  before  the  gaze  of 
Alba's  chieftain. 

•  •  •  • 

'  Who  cometh  from  the  East,  outstripping  the  eagle's  flight  V  aaid  the  queen  of  the 
storm,  as  her  '  -  -'      ^  ••        «     •  -  -•  t  .    - 

*  'Tis  the  Spi 
sun  dawned  i 
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AHm's  monascli.'  *  Ttiy  memm  is  anticipated,'  *nid  ahe  of  the  atonn,  aa  her  eye 
tltihitdi  and  her  Up  qmyered.  Aloa  is  mighty ;  the  fiiTored  of  Plutua —  the  chosen  of 
Ooeanos  — the  rqected  of  i^strsa.  Bunenra  directs  our  councils— Nemesis  our 
armies  —  Astrea  our  cause.  Where  the  evening  sun  salutes  the  mountain,  dwelleth  a 
ymithiul  chieftain — valiant  for  Alba  when  the  red  man  rose  in  terror,  in  the  day  of 
wrath.  Speed  thou  to  his  dwelling.  He  is  the  Saviour  of  the  West  Command  his 
attoidance.  Away! — tarry  not,'  continued  she,  as  her  hand  waved  the  signal  Ant 
departure. 

The  armies  of  Alba  approached ;  the  oueen  of  the  storm  advanced.  What  are  ye 
who  thus  tread  our  peaoenu  plains  7'  said  sne ;  *  your  helmets  glittering  aa  sun-beami^ 
your  garments  red  as  blood  T 

Tlie  Chief  of  Alba  rq>lied :  *  We  come  from  the  King  of  Alba.  In  his  name  we  com- 
mand implicit  obedience.'  '  Obedience  V  re-echoed  the  figure  of  the  storm :  *  turn  thy 
caxe  to  our  mountains,  and  let  thy  eye  scan  our  forests :  the  eagle  builds  ner  evrie  in 
3ie  one,  the  panther  roams  in  wildness  in  the  oth  er;  pluck  a  feather  from  the  former, 
as  she 'soars  through  the  realms  of  space,  or  tame  the  fierceness  of  the  latter — tiun 
conquer  the  children  of  the  West !' 

'  Pause,'  returned  Alba's  chiefUin,  *  ere  vet  I  unsheath  the  sword  of  destruction  !' 
'  Victory  belonffeth  to  the  jiist,'  replied  tne  figure  of  the  storm ;  '  her  footsteps  are 
tardy,  but  sure.*^ 

A  youthful  warrior  advanced.  '  I  have  foueht  the  battles  of  Alba^'  said  he.  '  The 
nd  man  fell  before  me.  I  drew  my  sword —  tne  withering  remnant  of  a  mightv  psople 
departed.  I  returned  to  the  repose  of  peace.  Even  as  the  red  man  fell,  so  wiU  I  fall, 
ere  Alba  shall  triumph.    Chief  of  Alba,  no  more !    We  meet  in  battle !' 

The  drums  beat  —  the  hostile  armies  met.  As  the  calm  precedes  the  tempest,  so  waa 
the  momentary  dominion  of  silence,  ere  the  swords  clashed,  and  the  cannon  roared. 
Dire  was  the  conflict.  Blood  crimsoned  the  ground  —  the  horse  and  his  rider  lay  pros- 
trate.    Victory  hovered  around  the  ensign  of  Alba. 


Nkab  the  sea-girt  shores  of  Alba  was  the  dominion  of  Gallia.  Ancient  was  its  race 
of  kin|g[S  —  many  its  warriore.  A  stranger  from  its  shores  appeared  in  the  armies  of 
the  West  His  ancestry  was  noble.  Dignity  graced  his  brow.  He  pressed  the  hand 
of  the  youthful  warrior  —  they  were  brothers.  Contest  followed  contest ;  the  stranger 
and  the  warrior  of  the  West  fought  side  by  side.  Doubtful  was  the  issue  of  the  con- 
flict, when  Astrsa  hung  alofl  her  scales  near  the  home  of  the  western  warrior.  Alba's 
chiirftain  beheld  the  beam.  Like  the  Philistine  of  old,  his  strength  departed ;  the  armies 
of  Alba  fled.  The  Queen  of  the  West  triumphed.  The  youthml  warrior  retired  fifom 
the  field  to  grace  the  councils  of  his  countrv.  The  stranger  of  Gallia  returned  to  the 
land  of  his  nativity.    The  greetings  of  millions  were  his  oartinff  benedictions. 

Time  rolled  on.  Commerce  spr^  her  wings  over  the  West  Its  people  were  happy. 
Prosperity  crowned  their  eflbrts ;  they  reposedunder  the  shades  of  tneir  own  vines  and 
fiff-treea.  The  youthful  warrior  slept  on  the  hallowed  mount  The  West  mourned  her 
dmeC    A  vorld  paid  tribute  to  his  memory. 


A  sHip  rode  on  the  waters.  It  bore  the  straneer  from  Gallia  to  the  scenes  of  his 
early  glory.  A  people  gathered  around  him.  The  forest  had  been  felled  by  the  woods- 
man ;  the  beasts  ot  the  desert  had  fled.  The  stranger  gazed  in  astonishment.  *  Guide 
me,'  said  he,  '  to  the  mountain ;  let  me  visit  the  tomb  of  the  brave.  The  friend  of  my 
youth  is  gone.'    Mournful  are  the  hours  of  the  strens;cr ;  sorrow  dwells  in  Gallia. 

*  Behold, '  said  the  Queen  of  the  storm,  '  where  the  western  warrior  reposes !'  The 
stranger  naused  in  silence.  The  tear  of  remembrance  swelled  in  his  dimming  eyes. 
He  knelt  oy  the  mve  of  his  friend  :  *  Peace  to  thy  ashes!'  sakl  he,  *  thon  chosen  — 
thou  best  of  the  brave !  Who  shall  now  cheer  thy  comrade  7  The  days  of  his  youth 
are  fled :  age  has  clouded  his  brow.  Like  a  fiant  oak  thou  art  fallen  —  ^stands  as  a 
withered  tree.  Lonely  and  few  arc  his  days !  Thy  garland  of  glory  endtureth  —  time 
but  freshens  its  verdure.  Beyond  Death's  halls  I  meet  thee.  Requxeacai  in  paeet 
my  friend  —  my  brother !' 


Da.  Bkaslev's  '  Reply*  to  Junius  Ja.'s  strictures  upon  his  article  in  relation  to  M. 
Hume's  <  Argument  against  Miracles'—  which  is  conducted  throughout  with  the  utmost 
kindness  and  respect  —  we  abridge  below,  for  two  reasons :  Jlni,  because  the  learned 
Doctor,  in  the  commencement  of  his  rejoinder,  has  assumed  the  question,  by  mistaking 
an  introductory  remark  of  the  Editora'  for  one  of  *  Junitis  Jr.*8  —  and  sicond,  becanse 
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we  have  no  eptce  save  for  thoae  points  which  bear  directly  upon  a  refotatioD  of  the 
groiuids  maintained  by  the  writer's  antagonist.  After  remarking  that  *  Jmiias  Jr.'  had 
in  the  outset  dq;)arted  from  the  point  of  controversy  between  M.  Hume  and  himself, 
Dr.  Beaaley  proceeds : 

It  was  not  my  purpose,  in  the  brief  argument  of  my  former  paper,  to  determine 
whether  the  ctrtainty  to  be  obtained  from  human  testimony  could  ever  become  equipon- 
derant to,  or  overbalance,  that  certainty  which  is  to  be  denved  from  an  invariable  expe- 
rience of  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  nature.  This  point  belongs  to  the  whole  subject, 
in  regard  to  the  credibility  of  miracles,  as  sustained  by  human  testimony.  Into  that 
discussion  it  was  not  my  mtention  to  enter.  This  would  have  required  a  more  extended 
disquisition.  But  my  Bole  purpose  in  that  production,  as  is  indicated  by  its  tiUe,  was  to 
drive  M.  Hume  from  the  ground  which  he  had  so  confidently  assumed,  that  human 
testimony  must  always  be  mcompctent  to  the  proof  of  a  miracle,  because  it  must  ever 
rest  upon  a  variable  experience  of  its  truth,  anu  of  consequence,  could  never  amount  in 
evidence  to  that  decree  of  certainty  which  is  derived  from  an  experience  of  the  uniform 
course  of  nature,  i  have  undertaken  to  show,  that  this  assumption  is  a  fiillacv,  inas- 
much as  human  testimony  may  be  so  corroborated,  as  that  the  experience  of  mankind  in 
its  favor  may  have  been  invariable.  It  was  an  affair  of  distinct  inquiry,  to  determine 
whether  this  entire  certainty  obtained  from  testimony,  could  ever  overbalance  that  cer- 
tainty which  M.  Hume  conceives  we  derive  from  an  invariable  experience  of  tlie  course 
of  nature-  It  did  not  fall  within  the  limits  of  my  plan,  in  that  refutation,  to  enter  upon 
the  investigation  of  such  a  topic.  But  my  plan  will  be  still  further  illustrated,  by  the 
detail  of  a  few  facts  which  relate  to  this  subject. 

We  find  the  following  letter  from  M.  Hume  to  his  fnend  Dr.  Campbell,  in  relation  to 
this  important  topic. 

*It  may,  perhaps,  (savs  he,)  amuse  you  to  learn  the  first  hint  of  that  argument  which 

Ifou  have  so  strenuously  attacked.  1  was  walking  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Jesuit's  Col- 
ege  of  La  Fl^che,  a  town  in  which  I  passed  two  years  of  my  youth,  and  engaged  in 
conversation  with  a  Jesuit  of  some  parts  and  learning,  who  was  relating  to  me,  and 
urging  some  nonsensical  miracle  performed  in  their  convent,  when  I  was  tempted  to 
dilute  a^^ainst  him.  And  as  my  head  was  full  of  the  topics  of  my  treatise  of  human 
nature,  which  I  was  at  this  time  composing,  this  argument  immediately  occured  to  me, 
and  I  thoug[ht  it  very  much  gravelled  my  companion.  But,  at  last,  he  observed  to  me, 
that  it  was  unpossible  for  that  argument  to  have  any  solidity,  because  it  operated  equally 
affainst  the  Gbspel,  as  the  Catholic  miracles,  which  observation  I  thought  proper  to 
admit  as  a  suffiaent  answer.  I  believe  that  you  will  allow  that  the  freeaom,  at  least, 
of  this  reasoning,  makes  it  somewhat  extraordfinary  to  have  been  the  produce  of  a  con- 
vent of  Jesuits,  though  you  may  think  the  sophistry  of  it  savors  plainly  of  the  place 
of  its  birth.' 

This  is  his  romantic  account  of  the  origin  of  this  argument,  which,  as  he  afterward, 
in  his  treatise  against  miracles  declares^  '  0*  just,  with  the  wise  and  learned  will  be  an  ever- 
lasting check  to  all  kinds  of  superstitious  delusion,  and  consequently  will  be  useful  as 
lone  as  the  world  stands.' 

Now^  allow  me,  without  vanity  or  egotism,  as  an  offset  to  this  story,  to  furnish  a 
brief  history  of  the  circumstances  which  led  me  to  attempt  that  refutation  of  Hume's 
argument  which  I  presented  to  our  editors.  I  had  carefully  read  all  the  answers  given 
to  M.  Humehy  Campbell,  Watson,  Paley,  Dwi^ht,  Smith,  and  others;  and  although 
these  authors  have  written  about  the  subject  witn  their  usual  ability,  yet  none  of  them 
appeared  to  me  to  answer  the  obiection  upon  philosophical  principles —  upon  prindples 
having  a  reference  to  the  grounds  of  human  knowledge,  and  tne  degrees  of  rational 
assent.  Not  one  of  them,  as  I  thought,  had  fully  apprehended  and  nghtly  stated  it. 
Dr.  Paley,  with  his  usual  clearness  of  understanding,  approximates  nearest  to  it,  but 
affords  no  scientific  solution  of  the  question  —  contenting  himself  with  the  general  remark, 
that  he  would  believe  the  testimony  of  men  situated  as  were  the  apoatlefl,  without 
unfolding  the  reasons  wfa^  their  testimony  is  adequate  to  the  proof  oi  the  facts  which 
thev  promulged.  Dr.  Dwifht  has  written  upon  this  topic  with  nis  accustomed  profusion 
and  superabundance ;  but  nigh  as  his  pretensions  are  to  authorship,  in  this  instance  he 
contends  only  with  phantoms  of  his  own  creation,  and  never  once  shoots  near  his 
mark.  I  have  never  read  works  upon  any  subject  of  investigation,  which  have  appeared 
to  be  so  much  misapprehended,  and  so  egregiously  maltreated.  I  determined,  thcrofore, 
after  mature  reflection  and  study,  to  endeavour  to  furnish  an  answer  to  this  much- 
vaunted  argument,  which  should  be  as  brief  and  intelligible  as  possible,  and  amount  to 
as  complete  a  demonstration  as  that  by  which  Euclid  proves  his  forty-seventh  proposi- 
tk>n,  or  any  other  in  his  elements.  In  order  to  render  the  reasoning  more  imprea8iT&  I 
have  introduced,  in  place  of  a  diagram,  the  illustration  of  the  dying  fiither  in  the  fable, 
with  his  bundle  of  sticks,  conveying  admonition  to  his  sons.  Now.  I  ask  you,  and  all 
others,  to  re-peruse  and  master  tnis  demonstration,  and  inform  me  wnether  there  can  be 
discovered  any  flaw  or  deficiency  in  the  premises  or  conclusion.    If  there  can,  I 
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■ora  teoaole.  M.  Hume  mointaiiu,  that  no  human  teathoony  can  authenticate  a 
^mir^fi^  becauae  the  truth  of  human  testimony  always  rests  upon  a  varuMe  experience. 
Have  I  not  shown  the  sophistry  of  this  principle  7  Has  it  not  been  proYed,  that  thia 
assertion  can  apply  only  to  some  kinds  of  testimonies,  but  that  testimony  may  be  so 
eonoborated  afe  to  rest  upon  an  invariable  exfierience  of  its  truth  1  Surely,  courts  of 
jndkaCnie  can  inform  us  of  many  kinds  of  testimonies  far  below  that  furnisned  by  the 
apostles,  which  they  regard  as  inTariably  true,  and  upon  which  they  repose  with  confi- 
dence their  decisions  in  refiBrence  to  the  reputations,  prooerties,  and  liTes  of  their  fellow 
men.  Are  we  not  certain  that  Cicero  once  lived,  ann  at  last  died  under  sentence  of 
proscription  by  Anthony,  and  that  there  are  now  in  England  and  France  many  illustri- 
ous men  7  And  yet  this  certainty  depends  upon  testimony,  and  surely  it  would  not  be 
deemed  by  any  reasonable  man  as  invalidating  the  tnith  of  these  facta,  to  assert  that 
human  testimony  is  always  fallible.  There  is,  therefore,  a  kind  of  human  testimony 
which  amounts  to  as  complete  certainty  as  any  evidence  which  con  be  derived  from  our 
most  uniform  experience  of  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  a  part  of  the  course  of  moral 
nature  that  men  of  integrity  should  tell  the  truth. 

You  will  perceive,  then,  that  the  argument  which  M.  Hume  thought  so  conclusive, 
which  gravelled  his  Jesuit  of  La  Fl6che,  and  by  which  he  expected  to  uproot  supersti- 
tioD,  consists  in  the  discovery  that  the  truth  of  human  testimony  must  always  reat  upon 
a  variable  txntrienee^  since  men  are  capable  of  falsehood  and  deception.  The  denaioB- 
atration  by  which  I  have  undertaken  to  refute  him,  consists  in  proving  that  there  are 
kinds  of  testimony  so  corroborated  that  they  do  not  rest  upon  a  variable^  but  invariabU 
experience  of  their  truth. 

After  this  subversion  of  the  principle  upon  which  M.  Hume's  argument  dependa,  we 
are  then  left  at  liberty  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  about  the  authenticity  of  miracles, 
as  if  clogged  by  no  such  difficulty  or  impodinient.    We  have,  of  course,  to  determine, 
in  all  cases  of  this  natun>.  whether  the  evidence  derived  from  tne  testimony  of  witnesses 
overcomes  that  which  is  (iediiccd  from  our  experience  against  miracles,  or  violations  of 
the  established  laws  of  nature.    When  I  quottxi  M.  Hume  as  speaking  of  that  certainty 
to  which  we  can  attoin  from  experience  of  the  uniform  laws  or  nature  asainst  miracles, 
you  must  recollect  that  I  was  exhibiting  a  fair  and  candid  statement  oi  his  argument, 
Deimr  convinced  that  I  could  obvmte  it  in  its  utmost  force.    I  do  not  hesitate,  moreover, 
to  allow,  that  we  may  ht;  said  to  be  certain,  from  experience  and  observation,  of  the 
established  laws  of  nature,  and  that  these  laws  arc  never  violated,  as  far  as  our  personal 
knowledge  extends.     But,  at  the  same  time,  I  wish  you  carefully  to  notice  in  this  case 
what  kind  of  conviction  is  implied  in  that  certainty  which  we  have  of  the  course  of 
nature.    No  scientific  man  will  maintain  that  dcn^nstrative  certainty  is  here  denoted. 
We  can  never  have  the  same  proof  that  the  courst'of  nature  is  always  the  same  —  that 
the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  ;  that  the  tides  will  ebb  and  flow  in  our  rivers,  or  even  that 
a  dead  man  may  not  be  revived,  as  we  have  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  angles.    The  first  is  only  a  natural  or  sensible  certainty,  and  the  last  a 
demonstrative.    There  is  an  intuitive,  a  demonstrative,  a  sensible,  and  a  moral  certainty. 
These  are  all  different  in  kind,  although  in  decree,  and  in  their  impression  upon  the 
mind,  they  may  be  equi{>ollent.    The  highest  evidence  is  that  which  is  intuitive,  the  next 
that  whicn  is  ucmonstrutive,  and  the  natural,  or  sensible  and  moral,  come  after  them  in 
order.     But  that  which  we  derive  from  the  moral  may  be  as  satisfactory  to  the  mind, 
and  as  strongly  coerce  its  assent,  as  that  which  flows  from  any  other  source.    In  their 
highest  stale  of  evidence,  they  are  all  equally  conclusive.    I  am  as  well  convinced  that 
there  were  once  .«iuch  ripublies  as  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  I  am  of  the  proposi- 
tions in  Euclid's  elements.    The  miracles  recorded  in  the  Gospel,  therefore,  although  in 
contrariety  to  my  personal  exiK?rience,  I  consider  susceptible  of  proof  from  adcouato 
testimony.    Our  own  obKer\'(iti(m  cannot  rationally  be  assumed,  as  the  measure  or  the 
credibihty  of  all  tiiat  ever  passed  under  the  experience  of  others.    No  earthqiiakes  or 
volcanoes  ever  took  place  m  our  country;  and  are  we,  on  this  account,  to  refuse  to  listen 
to  the  reports  which  arc  made  of  them  by  writers  and  travelers  7    Was  the  King  of 
Siam  right,  or  a  good  philosopher,  when  he  rej(.>ctcd  and  scorned  the  report  of  the  Dutch 
ambassador,  who  informed  him  that  in  Europe  water  was  rendered  a  solid  substanee 
by  the  action  of  cold  7   The  fact  is,  that  we  are  as  oftentimes  misled  by  our  experienoa  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  as  we  are  by  the  reports  of  credible  witneraes ;  and  the  difib- 
rance  between  the  evidences  aflbrded  by  these  two  modes  of  eliciting  information,  is  not 
•o  great  as,  upon  a  superficial  view,  wc  might  be  led  to  imagine. 

We  omit  the  concluding  comments  upon  the  remark  of  '  Junius  Jr.,'  m  regard  to  the 
testimony  in  the  case  of  the  Salem  witchcraft,  Uraum*  we  conceive  that  Dr.  Beasley  has 
evidently  mistaken  his  meaning  —  which  we  think  was  simply  that  the  oaths  of  the 
credible  and  respecuble  witnesses  who  testified  against  the  Salem  witches,  as  wall  as 
the  high  opinions  of  the  judges  who  tried  them,  were  after  all  entirely  &Ise  —  though 
donbtlees  solemnly  beUeved,  at  that  period,  to  be  true  beyond  gainsaying. 
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An  E^stbay. — Some  kind  individua],  jonmeying  hitherward  from  a  ntter  cityi  who 
obligingly  took  charge  of  a  small  package  of  articles  intended  for  the  present  number, 
is  now  probably  wandering  '  down  east,'  with  the  same  snugly  stowed  away  in  some 
unvisited  pocket.  F^ve  or  six  subsections  of  '  OU(vpodiana^  therefore,  which  are  among 
the  miaaing,  may  be  considered  as  little  better  than  unwritten,  since  they  must  remain, 
for  the  present  at  least,  unread :  bence^  digesting  our  mortification  as  best  we  may,  we 
must  beg  the  reader  to  accept,  in  this  division  of  our  Magazine,  the  introductory  sheet, 
which  reached  us  seasonably,  through  the  aid  of  *  Uncle  Samuel^*  as  a  irery  correct 
friend  of  ours,  who  repudiates  nick-names,  is  wont  to  term  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment: 

OLLAPODIANA. 

NUMBER  THIRTCEK. 

Rbaobs,  I  do  not  wish  to  twaddle — but  there  can  be  no  harm  in  announcing  to  you, 
that  in  my  meridian  the  '  spring  time  of  the  year  is  coming.'  There  is  a  soft,  bland 
influence  in  the  air,  which  comes  over  the  spirit  like  the  rush  of  an  angel's  wing,  filling 
it  with  fresh  and  happy  thoughts.  I  can  see  the  trees  frx)m  my  window,  bursting  into 
verdure;  and  the  thousand  voices  of  the  city  seem  sweeter  to  my  ear.  We  have  had  a 
stormy  winter  and  a  long ;  and  those  were  horrid  North* casters  that  blew  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  what  time^  vexed  with  our  Yankee  euroclydon,  (and  we  occasionally 
get  up  a  passing  good  one,)  *  the  sea  wrought,  and  was  tempestuous.'  But  now,  the 
winter  is  over  and  gone ;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth ;  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
the  birds  is  come ;  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land :  not  the  '  torkle  upon 
yander's  tree,'  of  which  I  made  a  late  quotation  from  a  bard  of  Pennsylvania;  but  those 
which  wiUiam  and  coo,  with  their  beautiful  necks,  on  the  house-tops.  (I  hate  the  word 
fnllt  for  many  reasons.)  The  chimney-sweep  stays  longer  in  the  quiet  sunshine  on  his 
brick  tower ;  the  spirit  of  spring  is  in  his  brush,  and  his  song  is  loader.  Commend  me 
to  Spring.    It  is  the  gem  of  the  se^pons,  beyond  dispute. 


Talkino  of  disputes,  sends  into  my  mind  the  thought  of  a  good-hearted  acquain- 
tance, who  really  thinks  that  he  is  immense  in  controversy.  He  will  overcome  you 
virith  words,  and  though  they  have  but  little  argument  in  them,  yet  I  have  never  known 
a  person  to  commence  a  colloquy  with  him,  who  was  not  worsted.  He  will  go  from 
Dan  until  thou  come  to  Beersheba,  just  to  compass  a  hard  word,  which  he  lugs  in  as  a 
puzzler.  If  his  opponent  tells  him  he  does  not  know  what  he  means  by  sach  words,  he 
vrill  come  down  upon  him  with  the  sweeping  conclusion  that  such  ignorance  is  a  proof 
that  he  is  not  a  fit  antagonist.  Lately,  he  was  riding  in  the  stage  with  a  motley  collec- 
tion of  passengers,  in  the  interior  of  a  neighboring  state.  By  degrees  the  party  became 
chatty,  and  our  fiiend  was  not  backward  in  the  lingnal  exercise.  The  cunveraatbn 
turned  upon  the  merits  of  Christianity  and  unbelief.  There  were  one  or  two  infidels  in 
the  vehicle,  who  took  up  the  cudgels  for  their  side,  with  more  zeal  than  truth  or  discre- 
tion. They  began  to  circumvent  our  traveler,  when  he  stopped  them  short  by  sajring; 
*  Glentlemen,  it  is  no  manner  of  use  for  you  to  attempt  an  argument  with  me.  I  have 
out-talked  many  of  your  way  of  thinking ;  and  I  may  say,  that  I  nevw  met  wth  one 
yet,  who  was  not  glad  enough,  before  I  had  done  with  him,  to  get  ofi*by  crying  eoptnif 
He  thought  this  the  choice  Italian  for  peccavu  It  is  needless  to  say,  Uiat  aftw  this,  by 
eommon  oonceaaion,  *he  had  the  floor.' 


Wrat  a  horrid  afiair  was  that  Thomas-street  tragedy !  —  the  mnnkr  of  a 
creatnrt,  cut  off  in  the  very  flush  of  her  sinful  career !    The  whole  tranaaction  feeais 
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half  clothed  in  myBtery :  but  the  murderer  will  yet  be  reveaUtL  Whatever  of  doubt  or 
dukness  now  mveets  the  subject,  will  ere  long  be  clear  as  the  sunahine.  The  actor  in 
that  dreadliil  drama  wfll  yet  own  the  deed.  How  powerful  and  strong  are  the  moni- 
tiona  of  conscience !  Sere  it  as  you  will,  it  has  a  voice  that  echoes  in  the  ear  of  the 
spirit  through  the  night,  in  dreams  and  visions  of  its  restless  watches.  How  strongly 
and  how  faithfully  is  this  quality  of  man  depicted  in  the  noble  '  Dream  qf  Eiugent 
Aram.*  I  copy  it  here  entire,  as  one  of  the  sweetest  narratives  in  our  language ;  aimplie, 
pure,  graphic  and  touching,  beyond  degree. 

THE  DREAM  OF  EUGENE  ARAM. 

BY  THOMAS  HOOD. 


fTBB  lata  Admiral  Bvrnex  went  to  school  at  an  establishment  where  the  nahappx  Evg eae  Aram 
was  asher,  subsequent  to  his  crime.  The  admiral  stated,  that  Aram  was  f  eneraUj  liked  by  tkm 
boys;  and  that  ha  used  to  discourse  to  them  about  mtwdert  in  somewhat  of  the  spirit  which  is 
attributed  to  liim  in  this  poem.] 


'TWAS  in  the  prime  of  summer  time, 

An  ereuiuf  calm  and  cool, 
Whea  four-UMl-twenty  happy  boys 

Came  bonndinf  out  of  school : 
TlKra  were  some  that  ran,  and  some  that  leapt, 

Like  troutlets  in  a  pool. 

Away  they  sped,  with  ramesome  minds. 

And  souls  untouch'd  by  sin ; 
To  a  level  mead  they  came,  and  there 

They  drave  the  wickets  in : 
Fleasantly  shone  the  setting  sun 

Over  the  town  of  Lynn. 

Like  sportire  deer  they  coursed  about. 

And  shouted  as  they  ran — 
Tnmiaff  to  mirth  all  things  of  earth, 

As  oiuy  boyhood  can : 
Bat  the  ushor  sat  remote  from  all, 

A  melancholy  man ! 

His  hat  was  off,  his  Test  apart. 
To  catch  heaven's  blessed  breeze ; 

For  a  burning  thought  was  on  his  brow. 
And  his  bosom  ill  at  ease : 

So  he  leanM  his  head  on  his  hands,  and  read 
The  book  between  his  knees. 

Leaf  after  leaf  he  turn'd  it  o*er. 

Nor  ever  glanced  aside ; 
For  the  peace  of  his  soul  he  read  that  book, 

la  the  golden  eventide: 
Much  study  had  made  him  very  lean, 

Aad  pale,  and  leaden-eyed. 

At  last  he  shut  the  ponderous  tome; 

With  a  fhst  and  fervid  grasp  — 
He  strain'd  the  dusky  covers  close. 

And  Used  the  brasen  hasp : 
'  O  God !  could  I  so  close  my  mind. 

And  clasp  it  with  a  dasp!* 

Then  leaping  on  his  feet  upright. 

Some  moody  turns  he  took — 
Now  up  the  mead,  then  dowa  the  mead. 

And  past  a  shady  nook — 
And,  lo !  he  saw  a  little  boy 

That  pored  upon  a  book. 

*  My  gentle  lad,  what  is 't  you  read  — 

Rcmance,  or  fairy  fable? 
Or  is  it  some  historic  page, 

Of  kiags  and  crowns  unsUble  V 
The  young  boy  gave  an  upward  glance  — 

'  It  is  •  Tha  Death  of  Abel.' ' 

VOL.  vn. 


The  usher  took  six  hasty  strides. 

As  smit  with  sudden  pain  — 
Six  hasty  strides  beyond  the  place, 

Then  slowly  back  again  ; 
And  down  he  sat  beside  the  lad. 

And  talk'd  with  him  of  Cain ; 

And  long  since  then,  of  bloody  men, 

Whose  deeds  tradition  saves ; 
Of  lonely  folk  cut  off  unseen. 

And  hid  in  sudden  graves ; 
Of  horrid  stabs,  in  groves  forlorn. 

And  murders  done  in  caves; 

And  how  the  sprites  of  injured  men 

Shriek  upward  ftrom  the  sod  — 
Ay,  bow  the  ghostly  hand  will  point 

To  show  the  burial  clod ; 
And  unknown  facts  of  guilty  acts 

Are  seen  in  dreams  ttom  God! 

He  told  how  murderers  walk'd  the  earth 

Keneath  the  curse  of  Cain  — 
With  crimson  clouds  before  their  eyes, 

And  flames  about  their  braia ; 
For  blood  had  left  upon  their  souls 

Its  everlasting  stain ! 

'  And  well,  quoth  he,  *  I  know,  for  truth. 
Their  pangs  must  be  extreme  — 

Wo,  wo,  unutterable  wo — 
Who  spill  life's  sacred  stream ! 

For  why  ?  Methought,  last  night,  I  wrought 
A  murder  in  a  dream ! 

*  One  that  had  never  done  me  wrong — 

A  feeble  man,  and  old ; 
I  led  him  to  a  lonely  field,  ' 

The  moon  shone  clear  and  eolil : 
Now  here,  said  I,  this  man  shall  die. 

And  I  will  have  hU  gold! 

*  Two  sudden  blows  with  a  ragged  slick. 

And  one  with  a  heavy  stone, 
One  hurried  gash  with  a  hasty  knilb  — 

And  then  the  deed  was  done : 
There  was  nothing  lying  at  my  foot. 

But  lifeless  flesh  and  bone! 

'  Nothing  but  lifeless  flesh  and  bona, 

That  could  not  do  me  ill ; 
And  yet  I  f^ar*d  him  all  tha  SMra, 

For  lying  there  so  still t 
There  was  a  manhood  in  hillock, 

That  murder  could  not  kill! 
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*  And,  1o !  the  anivenal  air 
SMOi'd  lit  witii  ghuUy  flame  — 

Tan  tlioiiaand  tliouaiid  dreadftil  eyea 
Were  lookinf  down  in  blane : 

I  took  the  dead  man  by  tlie  hand, 
And  call'd  vpon  hia  name ! 


'  Oh  God !  it  made  me  qnake  to  lee 
Such  aenfo  within  the  alain ! 

Bat  when  1  tonch'd  the  lifeleu  clay, 
Tlie  blood  fttsh*d  out  amaiu ! 

For  every  clot,  a  burnijif  apoC 
Waa  acorehinf  in  my  brain! 


*  My  head  wai  like  an  ardent  coal, 

my  heart  aa  lolid  lee; 
My  wretched,  wretched  aoul,  I  knew. 

Was  at  the  devil's  price : 
A  dosea  timet  I  froan'd ;  the  dead 

Had  never  groan'd  but  twice ! 

'  And  now  from  forth  the  frowniar  sky. 
From  the  heaven*a  top-moat  heif  ht, 

I  heard  a  voice — the  awAil  voice 
Of  the  blood-avenf  inf  iprite : 

'  Thon  fiillty  man !  take  up  thy  dead. 
And  hide  it  fhom  my  aif ht  !* 


'  I  took  the  dreary  body  up, 
And  cast  it  in  a  stream  — 

A  sluffish  water,  Mack  as  ink. 
The  depth  was  so  extreme. 

My  fentle  boy,  remember  this 
Is  nothing  but  a  dream ! 


*  Down  went  the  corse  with  a  hollorw  plunge. 

And  vanish'd  in  the  pool ; 
Anon  I  cleansed  my  bloody  hands. 

And  washed  mv  forehead  cool. 
And  sat  amoog  the  urchins  yoonf 
That  evening  in  the  school. 

*  Oh  heaven !  to  think  of  their  white  souls, 

And  nine  so  black  and  grim! 
I  could  not  share  in  childish  prayer, 

Nor  join  in  ereniagr  hymn : 
Like  a  devil  of  the  pit  I  seem'd, 

'Mid  holy  cherubim! 


*  And  peace  went  with  them  one  and  all, 
Ana  each  calm  pillow  spread ; 

But  Guilt  was  my  grim  chamberlain 
That  lighted  me  to  bed, 

And  drew  my  midniaht  curtains  round, 
With  fingers  bloody  redt 


*l»ll  night  I  lay  in  agony, 
In  anguish  dark  and  deep ; 

My  fevOT'd  eyes  I  dared  not  close. 
But  stared  aghast  at  Bleep ; 

For  Sin  had  rendered  unto  her 
The  keys  of  hell  to  keep ! 


*  All  night  I  lay  in  agony, 
From  weary  chime  to  chime, 

With  ooe  besetting  horrid  hint. 
That  racked  me  all  the  time, 

A  mighty  yearning,  like  the  first 
Fierce  impulae  unto  crime ! 


'  One  stem,  tyrannic  thought,  that  made 
All  other  thoughts  ita  sUve ; 

Stronger  and  stronger  every  poise 
Did  that  temptation  crave  — 

Still  urging  me  to  go  and  see 
The  dead  man  in  his  grave ! 

'  Heavily  I  roae  vp  —  as  soon 
As  light  was  in  the  sky  — 

And  sought  the  black,  accuraed  pool 
With  a  wild  misgiving  eye  ; 

And  I  saw  the  dead  in  the  river  bed. 
For  the  faithless  stream  was  dry ! 


'  Merrily  rose  the  lark,  and  shook 

The  dew-drop  flrom  ita  wing ; 
But  I  never  mark'd  ita  nMuning  tight, 

I  never  heard  it  sing : 
For  I  was  stoopln|p  once  again 

Under  the  homd  thing. 

*  With  breathleas  speed,  like  a  soul  in  chase, 

I  took  him  up  and  ran— > 
There  was  no  tune  to  dig  a  grave 

Before  the  day  began : 
In  a  lonesome  wood,  with  haapa  of  laavea, 

I  hid  the  murdered  man! 


*  And  all  that  day  I  read  in  achool. 
But  my  thought  was  otherwlMra; 

As  soon  as  the  mid-day  task  waa  dooe^ 
In  secret  I  was  there : 

And  a  mighty  wind  had  swept  the  leaves^ 
And  stiU  the  corse  was  bars! 


*Then  down  I  east  me  on  nqr  &oe. 

And  first  began  to  weep, 
For  I  knew  my  secret  thmi  waa  one 

That  earth  reltesad  to  ktap; 
Or  land  or  sea,  though  ha  ahovld  be 

Ten  thousand  fhthaois  deep! 


'  So  wills  the  fierce  avenging  aprita. 
Till  blood  for  blood  atonea! 

Ay,  though  he's  bnried  in  a  eave,   ' 
And  trodden  down  with  atonea  { 

And  years  have  rotted  off  his  leafc  — 
The  world  shall  see  his  bones! 


'  Oh  God,  that  horrid,  horrid  dream 

Besets  lue  now  awake ! 
Again  —  again,  with  a  dizzy  brain, 

The  human  life  I  take ; 
And  my  red  right  hand  growa  raf^g  hot. 

Like  Cranmer's  at  the  atake. 


*  And  StiU  no  peace  for  the  raetlaaa  day 

Will  wave  or  monld  allow  $ 
The  horrid  thing  pursuea  my  aonl  -^ 

It  vtands  before  me  nowl' 
The  fearful  boy  looked  up,  and  aaw 

Huge  drops  upon  his  brow ! 

That  very  night,  while  gentle  deep 

The  urchin's  eyelids  kWd, 
Two  steru-faced  men  set  out  from  Lynn, 

Through  the  cold  and  heavy  miat; 
And  Eugene  Aram  walked  between. 

With  gyvea  upon  hia  wriit. 
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THE   DRAMA. 

Paik  TmATtB.  —  The  commencement  of  the  past  month  was  distinguished  hf  the 
doae  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood's  most  brilliant  engagement  in  this  country.  La  fibm- 
nambula  has  been  the  favorite,  as  we  predicted  it  would  be;  and  the  increased  satisfac- 
tion with  which  it  was  nightly  received,  gave  evidence  of  beauties  in  the  music 
un^soovend  before,  as  well  as  great  improvement  in  those  who  executed  it.  We  were 
happy  to  observe  throughout  the  whole  of  this  engagement,  the  just  and  highly 
discriminating  conduct  of  the  audiences.  The  wreath  system  was  entirely  abandoned, 
and  most  proper  is  it  that  it  should  be.  Mrs.  Wood  has  long  ago  been  crowned  '  Queen 
of  Song'  by  a  New- York  audience  ~  the  first  to  acknowledge  her  sovereignty  in 
America — and  a  repetition  of  the  ceremony  could  certainly  have  added  nothing  to  its 
stability,  while  it  would  have  taken  largely  from  its  dignity.  '  Queens  are  crowned  but 
oooe.'  The  miserable  spirit  exhibitcjd  in  Boston,  by  sundry  Janus-faced  editors,  to- 
ward Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood,  in  heaping  upon  them  every  evidence  of  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration while  they  were  present  with  them,  and  immediately  bestowing  upon  them  the 
most  undeserved  censure  —  the  most  graceless  abuse  —  the  moment  their  backs  were 
turned,  had  its  proper  effect  in  influencing  the  New-York  audiences  to  treat  such  exam- 
ples with  contempt,  by  showing  their  capability  fully  to  appreciate  the  excellence  before 
them,  without  forgetting  either  their  own  dignity,  or  the  respect  and  gratitude  due  to 
those  who  had  honestly  and  fairly  ministered  to  their  gratification. 

Mr.  Abbott  has  filled  several  characters  during  the  month,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
who  can  enjoy  the  chaste  and  classic  delineations  of  a  highly  cultivated  performer.  W« 
have  always  admired  Mr.  Abbott  — '  gentleman  Abbott'  —  as  a  wag  (more  just  than 
witty)  lately  christened  him ;  but  with  all  our  admiration,  we  hardly  suspected  him 
capable  of  the  arduous  character  which  this  engagement  has  shown  him  able  to  accom- 
plish. The  philosophic  '  Prince  of  Denmark,'  the  erratic  Hamlet,  has  been  almost  a 
truant  from  the  stage  since  the  days  of  John  Kemble.  Kean  and  Charles  Kemble 
did  not  fail  in  the  character,  nor  did  they  come  up  to  the  idea  which  discriminating 
minds  have  formed  of  the  wonderful  originaL  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Abbott 
has  exactly  reached  that  elevated  point,  but  we  can  safely  assert,  with  a  dim  remem- 
brance of  Kean  and  Charles  Kemble  in  the  character,  that  Mr.  Abbott's  Hamlet  is 
superior  in  many  points  to  either.  Kean's  personation  of  Hamlet  was  full  of  the  deep 
thought  and  bold  mind  of  its  representative.  In  the  scenes  where  expressions  of  violent 
feeling,  or  manifestations  of  phrenziod  passion  were  requisite,  Kean  was  in  Hamlet,  as 
in  every  other  character  he  attempted,  a  master-spirit ;  but  in  those  calm,  quiet  pas- 
sages of  deep  musing,  in  which  the  philosophy  of  the  crazy  prince  is  supposed  to  display 
itselfl  there  was  a  nervous  hurrying  from  one  thought  to  another,  which  went  far  to 
destroy  the  desperate  placidity  which  seems  the  true  garb  of  these  moments.  Charles 
Kemble,  on  the  contrary,  was  great  just  where  Kcan  was  not,  and  vice  versa  —  giving 
their  true  force  and  original  beauty  to  all  the  sohloquies  of  the  philosopher,  and  falUng 
far  short  of  power  where  violent  declamation  was  expected.  Mr.  Abbott,  if  we  may  be 
permitted  to  venture  a  humble  opinion,  was  just  the  mean  between  these  two  extremes : 
if  he  was  not  so  powerful  as  Kcan,  in  some  points,  he  was  more  generally  just  —  if  not 
so  thoroughly  chaste  as  Charles  Kemble,  he  gave  more  force  to  those  sodden  impolses 
which  so  diversify  and  distinguish  this  character.  In  proof  of  this  latter  efilect,  *  the 
letter  scene,'  (as  it  is  called,)  with  Ophelia,  was  conspicuous.  There  was  madness  and 
method  —  philosophy  and  phrenzy  —  love  and  hate  —  advice  and  curses  mingkd  —  yet 
separate  and  distinct—  marked,  all  of  them,  not  only  in  bold  outline,  but  with  a  filling 
up  that  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Mr.  Abbott  never  equalled  this,  and  Ketn  the  greatest 
of  the  dead  or  living  ones  that  we  at  least  have  ever  looked  upon,  never  exceeded  it. 
This  may  be  bold  praise ;  but  to  the  minds  of  all  who  witnessed  this  performance,  it 
will  seem  no  more  than  justice.    Of  tlic  soliloquy,  'To  be  or  not  to  be,'  we  cannot 
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fpeak  so  well.  There  was  more  hurry  about  it  than  there  should  have  been,  and  not 
80  much  thought  as  was  perceptible  m  Kemble's  countenance  during  its  delivery.  Mr. 
Abbott  should  play  Hamlet  again  and  again ;  and  the  more  nomeroos  and  discrimina- 
ting his  audiences,  the  more  general  and  just  will  be  his  celebrity.  c. 


Ambucan  Theatre,  Bowery.  — '  Tlu  Jewta^  and  the  agile  and  graceful  Cblbbtx 
have  been,  for  the  most  part,  the  alternating  attractions  at  this  establishment  during  the 
month.  We  have  heretofore  spoken,  at  some  length,  of  both  performances ;  and  it 
should  seem  that  the  popularity  of  each  continues  undiminished. 


Franklin  Theatre.  —  Mr.  Scott  still  continues  his  personations  at  the  Franklin, 
winning  for  himself  increased  plaudits.  '  Rienzi,*  in  which  he  has  repeatedly  appeared 
during  the  past  mouth,  has  been  rendered  unusually  efiective,  through  his  effinrts.  Mr. 
Dinneford's  personation  of  Don  FeliXf  in  '  TVu  Hunter  qf  the  Alpe^*  has  evinced 
that  his  talent  is  not  alone  confined  to  an  able  managership.  As  an  actor,  he  is  re- 
ceived with  marked  favor. 


RocKAWAY.  —  The  re-opening  of  the  *  Marine  Patilion^^  at  Rockaway,  with  nume- 
rous important  embellishments  and  improvements,  prompts  us  to  remark,  that  to  the 
laborious  student,  the  care-worn  merchant,  or  the  profiessional  man,  groaning  under  the 
weight  of  arduous  duties,  a  brief  sojourn  at  this  finest  of  American  watering^laoes, 
during  the  fervors  of  the  summer  solstice,  is  worth  a  dukedom.    A  rafl-road  to  Jamaica 
has  converted  the  hitherto  somewhat  formidable  distance  into  a  matter  of  an  hour's 
ride.    The  numerous  beautiful  views  of  varied  landscape  to  be  obtahied  on  the  way — 
the  fruition  which  crowns  all  reasonable  expectations  when  the  brief  journey  is  con- 
cluded—  the  almost  spiritual  enjoyment  of  salt-water  bathing — of  eaily-riaing,  to  play 
the  courtier  at  the  morning  levees  of  the  sun,  what  time  *  Dawn  braids  with  gold  and 
rubies  the  curled  tresses  of  the  eastern  clouds'  —  the  illimitable  ocean-view,  and  the 
solemn  sound  of  the  *  sea  and  the  waves  roaring*  —  and  to  sum  up  all,  the  Inznry  and 
comfort  of  the  '  PaviUon'  itself  under  its  experienced  and  competent  proprietors  —  are 
not  all  these  things  written  in  the  memories  of  many  a  reader  under  whose  eye  these 
hurried  remarks  will  fall?    Verily   these  things  are  so;  and  he  who  shall  remember 
thie  year's  visit,  will  doubtless  have  a  still  more  copious  catalogue  of  ei^ymenta  to 
chronicle. 


FoRTiricATxoN  AND  CiviL  ENGINEERING.  —  D.  H.  Mahan,  Eso.)  Professor  of  mili- 
tary and  civil  engineering  in  the  United  States'  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  has  in 
course  of  pubUcation,  '  A  complete  Treatise  on  Field  Fortification ;  containing  also  the 
general  principles  of  Permanent  Works,  with  their  Attack  and  Defence^'  and  *  An  Ele- 
mentary Treatise  on  Civil  Engineering.'  These  works  are  chiefly  designed,  as  ws  leani, 
for  text-books  for  the  use  of  the  cadets  of  the  Military  Academy ;  but  the  author  has  so 
arrtinged  the  matter  contained  in  them,  as  to  supply  an  important  deaderatam,  by  Ihr- 
nishing  a  large  amount  of  accurate  information,  which,  owing  to  'the  h%h  price  of 
English  works  on  these  topics,  has  heretofore  been  exceedingly  diffleult  of  aocen. 
From  the  known  reputation  of  Professor  Mahan,  there  is  good  reason  to  belitve  that 
these  volumes  will  be  found  important  aids  to  our  militia  officers^  and  tothoM  who  have 
engaged  in  the  profession  of  civil  engineering. 
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J.  G.  Whittier.  —  No  young  writer  in  America  has  produced  more  true  poetry  than 
the  gentleman  with  whose  name  we  have  commenced  this  paragraph.  He  has  enriched 
our  literature  with  numerous  fine  compositions  in  prose  also,  as  well  as  verse;  and  his 
renown  is  sufficiently  loud  to  he  heard  by  the  humbler  classes,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  some  self-advertising  bardlings  of  the  day,  who  force  themselves  into  tempo- 
rary fashion,  but  not  into  fame.  The  reason,  we  apprehend,  why  Mr.  Whittixk  is  not 
more  fi'equ3ntly  brought  forward  as  a  prominent  American  poet,  is,  that  his  modesty  is 
equal  to  his  merit — and  the  world  meets  nobody  half  way.  It  irks  us  more  than  we 
can  express,  to  see  crude,  disjointed  rhymes  —  filched  piecemeal,  perchance,  from  by- 
gone or  popular  modem  authors  —  forced  into  transient  notoriety  by  friendly  presses, 
while  such  '  express  and  admirable'  poetry  as  the  following  is  suffered  to  occupy  a  quiet 
place  in  the  back-ground : 

THE    PRISONER    FOR    DEBT. 


Look  ob  him  —  throuf  h  bit  dangi»on  grate, 

Feebly  and  cold,  the  morning  light 
Cornea  steAling  round  him,  dim  and  late, 

Aa  if  it  loathed  the  sight; 
RecUniiMf  on  hit  strawy  bed, 
His  hand  upholds  his  drooping  head  — 
Hia  bloodless  cheek  is  seamed  and  hard, 
Unborn  his  gray  neglected  beard ; 
And  o'er  his  bony  fingers  flow 
His  long  dishevelled  locks  of  snow. 

No  fratefnl  fire  before  him  glows, 

And  yet  the  winter's  breath  is  chill: 
And  o'er  his  haJf-clad  person  goes 

The  frequent  ague  thrill ! 
Silent — save  ever  and  anon, 
A  sound,  half  murmur  and  half  groan, 
Forces  apart  the  painful  grip 
Of  the  old  sufferer's  bearded  lip ; 
O  aad  and  crushing  is  the  fate 
Of  old  age  chained  and  desolate ! 

Just  God  !  why  lies  that  old  man  there  ? 

A  mnrderer  shares  his  prison  bed, 
Whose  eyeballs,  through  his  horrid  hair, 

Gleam  on  him  fierce  and  red : 
And  the  rude  oath  and  heartless  jeer 
Fall  ever  on  his  loathing  ear. 
And,  or  in  wakeAilness  or  sleep. 
Nerve,  flesh  and  fibre  thrill  and  creep. 
Whene'er  that  ruffian's  tossing  limb, 
Crimson  with  murder,  touches  him ! 

What  has  the  gray-haired  prisoner  done? 

Has  murder  stained  his  hands  with  gore  ? 
Not  so ;  his  crime 's  a  fouler  one : 

God  made  the  old  man  poor  ! 
For  this  he  shares  a  felon's  cell  — 
The  fittest  earthly  type  of  Hell ! 
For  this  —  the  boon  for  which  he  poured 
His  young  blood  on  the  invader's  sword, 
And  counted  light  the  fearflil  cost  — 
His  blood- gained  liberty  is  lost ! 


And  so,  for  such  a  place  of  rest. 

Old  prisoner,  poured  thy  blood  as  rain 
On  Coucord's  field,  and  Bunker's  crest, 

And  Saratoga's  plain  ? 
Look  forth,  thou  man  of  many  tears, 
Through  thy  dim  dungeon's  iron  bars; 
It  muft  be  joy,  in  sooth,  to  see 
Yon  mouumeut*  uprearcd  to  thee  — 
Piled  granite  and  a  prison  cell  — 
The  land  repays  thy  service  well ! 

Go,  ring  the  bells,  and  fire  the  guns, 

And  fling  the  starry  banner  out ; 
Shout  *  Freedom !'  till  your  lisping  onea 

Give  back  their  cradle  shout : 
Let  boasted  eloquence  declaim 
or  honor,  liberty,  and  fame ; 
Still  let  the  poet'n  strain  bo  heard. 
With  *  glory'  for  each  second  word, 
And  every  thing  with  breath  agree 
To  praise  '  our  glorious  liberty !' 

But  when  the  patriot  cannon  jars 
That  prison^  cold  and  gloomy  wall, 

And  through  its  grates  the  stripes  and  stars 
Rise  on  the  wind  and  fall  — 

Think  ye  that  prisoner's  aged  ear 

Rtgoices  in  the  general  cheer? 

Think  ye  his  dim  and  failing  eye 

Is  kindled  at  your  pageantry  ? 

Sorrowing  of  soul  and  chained  of  limb. 

What  is  your  carnival  to  him? 

Down  with  the  law  that  binds  him  thus! 

Unworthy  freemen,  let  it  find 
No  refuge  from  the  withering  curae 

Of  God  and  human  kind ! 
Open  the  prisoner's  livinir  temb. 
And  usher  from  its  brooding  gloom 
The  victims  of  your  savage  code, 
To  the  free  sun  and  air  of  God ! 
No  longer  dare  as  crime  to  brand 
The  chastening  of  the  Almighty's  hand. 


*  Paris  and  thb  Parisians.'  —  While  the  sheets  of  this  department  of  our  Maga- 
zine are  passing  through  the  press,  we  find  this  latest  work  of  the  notorious  Trollops 
upon  our  table.  Like  the  *  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans,'  it  is  often  coarse,  but 
as  frequently  graphic  in  its  sketches  of  scenes  and  individual  portraitures.  That  it  is  too 
trae,  in  the  main,  may  be  judged  from  the  commotion  into  which  it  threw  the  mercurial 
race  of  whom  it  treats.  The  volume  contains  upward  of  four  hundred  large  and  well- 
printed  pages,  and  a  dozen  spirited  outline  sketches.    Brothsrs  Harpkr^  publishers. 


*  Bunker  Hill  Monument. 
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Um  axd  Dow^!i  x;«  thk  lift  cr  a  Di3t«»?k)  Getttz^exa^.  —  A  tttle  nnaTOuiari- 
litjiay  m  th»-  pi.ijI:ca?io.':  ''■f  ■,:.■*  pn-«rnt  nuinb*:r  —  aris-.r.sr  from  the  perpkzins  mc^c-nrr— 
p«:culiar  10  tht  w:.i»«/n  —  »:r::ibi..-s  us  tu  chroQ:o«?  rhe  a«:v»»c?  of  a  wufk  beanzu  uie  abc*- 
t«'lf.  ^y  rh.:  a-:Ti  ^r  'jf  ■  Tal'ss  and  .Skctcb'-s.  2*'-fh  a.*  they  Are.'  Moreorer.  ha^:nr'^?K 
II  pntif'-ly  throi^^n.  u-.:oou£  maamffa  f»rn:eaoe.  and  at  a  single  agjceAbly-procrmnec  sr.- 
t.Mrf,  »v  are  enal.ini  ii)  pronouno":  ::  »:r.vrt3.nji2'  m  lae  cxtr*-mp.  It  is  piea*ar-T 
ur'r-n.  :n  a  «Ty.«r  #f.>  natural,  thai  no  readier  oan  re^ij?  the  mierence  cha:  the  mcxsis 
narrar.-tj  ari;  wiia:  taey  purpijn  to  if:  —  an:  o.--  in  r*?aI:Ty  —  erecta  of  real  i:;-.  W- 
siiiiul'i  havtf  b«:n  piea*fi  ii^  extract  in;:  for  rnawup  elap where  mes coned,  the  gn^z^r 
p'.i.r;:.-'-  :^.v:n  of  ti:e  dttttiab.c  pawnbrok'rr«  rii-)p*  w.rh  m-h;cb  New- York  is  cnrsec  :  iz: 
»  ven  a  .:  15.  we  cannut  £3rb«:ar  to  quoie  a  ciosinz  pa»a^^  or  two  6*0111  the  chapter  wi.<:" 
inrr'jiiui:es  ihe  highly  vrrjd  and  pictiu«aque  '  S^j^oies  Ji  the  Lombards :' 

•  I  had  pr»^Tiou#!y  imbibed  a  strong  prep idire  agamsi  :hos(:receptacles  of  the  p>x- 
n.-w  mi:  old.  of  tnc  p«j«jr.  '-.r  :;:^ri:..:.  an-;  w  v..;ioiis.  I  had  been  told  of  the  syst- 
•jf^r.. v-r-ii*  '.a-.-a'jL-ry  .p.,'.  '*_;■:•:  '.--r  y  prv.-.*- ::.  m-:  'h'^^  •rn-^rmous  exactions  made  - 
L.-rr.:.'-.^  rlie  fa:;i  *  ■!  :r.r  pi/'.r.  I  hivi  r.rir :  >«.  r.ri#r<:  Tn-r  Gcxtenty  in  the  subscrja:: 
tjf.jij'.^r^  eiis*  an-i  rn-.-r.!.-.  f.ir  2:.':«.  wl.!  iTr-'r.i.^2  ::■  examine  articles  of  the  li:i: 
•:...-H:r.f  •.-.n  ■::■:: ih:  :"..- ; .  -rj  -.  ;r. ;  -a-lt  ;  r-;.  1-  ■;  • .  •  -■■i--ni:r  all  thai  was  snister  la; 
:.:i:-!-T-  £-•  ::•..  .r.L-..:.:  .::  -.  :  *«■■::.  •.^.:  :.. -.  ir.i  I  soijn  :jund  that  my  prfvou 
i  .r..i.;. ::  r.?  :'. ..  i^r  ?->.::  :  •..'-  >a..-y.  ■  •  •  A:  -very  one  of  tnesedens.  wti: 
a  ^.Tiw:  of  \.';r,;:ie  wvrt  •  ...■.•.:ci.  'A  --■ '"•y;  corripany  Lndt?ed — black-lefi&  ai: 
\k  jlI- :->.-£'- n^^rrTicr.  —  *:.■  .viiv:  ir: :  ".>  .r.-  .■  ■:.  T:*t  w.c  "w  parting  vnih  her laf: 
T.-.r*krr*.  or.  p.  irj.jr.  >..  z.-.^  '.\.'Z  i.-j-.-sa:-.-  -sr.  .-  .:  ir-ss.  to  procure  one  more  nmi::-: 
V.-r  faTj.?ri:n^  •  h.i  ir-rn :     A  l-j'.t  '.jr.i-.:;:;  -v.  .rr.-  «-.:::  rne  heca*.-  flush  upun  her  wis- 


calculation — thus 

a*.rr.in.r.2  ir-jr-.  Tn-j-  .:-.ii.s  :r.r  urr-ncy  ?!  ■-  .r  r-f;-^":;^-:  cases,  that  fhc  utmost )>»• 
^  J.-  a-:vanta^  iii;£n:  >-  tattn.  and  :r.=  :nr^-  :  -;  .i-ri:  :t  =ia*ie  the  creater.  The  pid- 
j.AA^t.  monniVrT.  t'.fi  :hi.-L  an:  :nr  pur!  r_r.:  .^r  i.-.:.  r-.-^2n.?d  with  equal  readmesk 
j:;:  th-?  *t->.:5  i::v..:^:  ■,-•"»--,--  :=.--•.  u-  -.-.  -1  f...  *:  ,- : -rstan  im^  thai  no  qurttau 
w.re  :.■  >=  i*kec  :    U  -.5  r... :.?:.-.■.*:    Tr.:    r  :.  -.  .*  -r^  ar.i  snit-lla  to  heavenf 

TViT  ;->^ihiJin?x:^:::--  n:  nl— .5  f,.r-  ^r.  ::  -sir  r^t:  lenzth  —  and  is  printei 
V .:..  d  JO«:  :yr.:.  ■:-  •.-■=  >*: :  :;  ■..-     Lsl^  -rrr  1.  ::r  jlxt  C:x5a.vt.  are  the  publisher!. 

Tds  Five  .ii-s.  —  Ti:  II?".  a::i  :y  -iry  :  liii  r^i  ::.f  De*:  raindng  of  our  com- 
:ry-'.i-.  We.^t  Lm::  -  -t  Piir  K:.-*^.  _*  r.  »  :^-  for  -irr:.-^on  at  the  Academy 
.. :  .Vr  * .-  Bat.  .i--*:.  -.  I  ■*  ..-  ^  :-.  ^^"  :.i .  t  ir.^r.c  _- v  some  detail  in  nohdng 
:z.*  zr.a-  w.:<  :  :.:  i:  ..--.-  r.:>.*5;-..  v^*.:  ^^  ..iv^  :>;-  -ji-  ijS-jlty  of  meredescrip- 
'.'-.  :.  ±5:ri  1  ii--  *a  '  -  :\:  :--.  Trzirz*  '-»_f:i-  =-  Tl*  conipositioD,  thoi^ 
- :  ■  :  -  •  w  i  ■;.  j  z-rs-. "  :-..:**  >^  r ..  " :  1  •  -.r.-.  .iii  : '  :i^ci=zii  rrozninent  beauties 
w...  >:  r.;  .;  7.  -.\-r.---rs:..  ~vt.--.-  "^v^  ■-■^-  .:-:rst;veai.  iherefoiF,  with 
: ;  *  rr.rs^  r-rVr-".^  ■;  a  .lttl  .;'  l-  <^:i  s..-  *  -zr.  •  ..  :-=-  re:  w.th  m  America - 
:  a^  .:  V  -i  r.i^:-:/:  ::  ^r  tr:  -^  _>  -  ^ ..  .  -  -  •  r-tr^h  with  the  uanft' 
; ..:  w:. .  -.  ^...  .r...  ~\  --.,    .-^ .:  *.i  ..':_>  ^- .     ?  .     .       i*  _  :.  *  .iriiaii  by  n^gfat. 

Sr.  .-..ri;  r:r.-.-^*.."N  _v-  7  7:     ,-    n    _  v. -^      -^  :J-.<h?c  in    a  small  buC 
•■*""■-'    -7  .  •    -  -■-         -.  .        .     -  _^  <     :.  f -.-..>>   r. .i-.n:  con>iinr question, 
:# -.7.  ;  .-   .     .  .7-   >#     .^.       ■      '^  :.         —-  CVS  the  Bible  leach 

:/:i.v-v.-.:  •  7-r.  ..  -.>*:.••  .<....  -  ^.  7i  ^  la  a  series  of  lefteii 
StM-.Y-  V-'iL*  >-.  5^  y...  7  .■  ?•>  -  .;  7  -  >>  }-iri.zi  Church,  Philadel- 
r*  \  t-:  A»t-  7    T^.v.s    T:^.-  r--    :  .     -v.._*:   Church.  Philadelphia.' 

A  :h.-.^  w  : . .:  -^  -  j.  *  s-i .  r.  -  *  -^  ...  .■  ~  :  . .  -.r  v^rKai  taloni  displayed 
7  .y*     :    :..v^  ^-:  .-i.-.-      :..*    .  .  .  v  .  z_r.j  .7.  ih<  wannest  tenns 

-.V-  kr;  J-.  C-_->.»i  T.....—  !.-.  r  r.-  -  v  ..  vr.-i:  ;  i*;j:p2»h  either  com- 
>:*-■      W^l"..;  -J»ts;v.-.  ;\i.-...=.^  %.-.     .'ss  -r.'       '   rn.    .-j.t't  :vi;f,j«i»  fi|ts  which 
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Bvbton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholt.  —  Quaint  old  Burton !  —  how  many  dainty 
readers  will  start  in  pleasant  surprise,  to  learn  that  a  fine  American  edition  has  just  been 
published  of  his  celebrated  'Anatomy  of  Melancholy;  what  it  is,  with  all  the  kinds, 
causes,  symptoms,  prognostics,  and  several  cures  of  it  In  three  partitions :  with  their 
several  sections,  members,  and  subsections,  philosophically,  medicinally,  and  histori- 
cally opened  and  cut  up.  With  a  satyrical  Preface,  conducing  to  the  following  Dis- 
course.' An  account  of  the  author  is  now  first  prefixed  to  the  American  reprint,  which 
is  in  all  respects  superior  to  any  we  have  ever  seen  of  the  thirteen  English  editions. 
Thomas  Warble,  Philadelphia :  Wiusr  and  Long,  New- York. 

Thb  Txsth. — Mr.  Sheabjashub  (!)  Spooneb  has  recently  issued  an  excellent  but 
badly  executed  volume,  the  title  whereof  is  as  follows :  '  Guide  to  Sound  Teeth,  or  a 
popular  Treatise  on  the  Teeth ;  illustrating  the  whole  judicious  management  of  these 
organs,  from  infancy  to  old  age;  in  which  the  author  attempts  to  show,  that  the  teeth  of 
all  persons  which  are  constitutionally  well  formed,  and  who  enjoy  good  health,  may, 
by  proper  management  and  care,  be  preserved  to  the  end  of  life.'  Mr.  Spooner  appears 
to  have  collected,  with  much  industry  and  good  judgment,  a  large  amount  of  important 
information  concerning  the  preventive  and  curative  treatment  of  the  teeth,  which  he 
has  interspersed  with  plain  and  sensible  remarks,  in  illustration  of  his  subject  Wiley 
AND  Long. 

'Rbcobos  op  A  London  Clebgyman.' — Messrs.  Leavxtt,  Lobd  and  Company 
have  published  a  small-sized  volume  of  some  three  himdred  and  fifty  pages,  entitled 
'The  Posthumous  Records  of  a  London  clergyman.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Hobabt 
Caunteb,  B.  D.,  author  of  the  '  Oriental  Annual.'  The  work  is  one  of  much  interest, 
and  in  its  style  will  often  remind  the  reader  of  the  '  Diary  of  a  London  Physician.' 
The  tendency  of  the  several  stories  is  unequivocal  and  salutary.  They  are  as  follow :  A 
Female  Narcissus ;  The  Condemned ;  The  Afflicted  Man ;  The  Gambler;  The  Widow ; 
The  Hjrpochondriac ;  The  Parvenue ;  The  Fortune  Teller ;  The  Sisters ;  and  the  two 
Friends. 

Lyceum  Addbess. — The  Address  delivered  before  the  members  of  the  Frederick 
(Md.)  Lyceum,  on  the  14th  March,  1836,  by  Fbeeman  Conyebse,  A.  M.,  Principal  of 
Frederick  College,  we  have  but  space  to  say,  is  one  which  does  credit  to  the  spirit  and 
talents  of  the  writer.  Although  discursive,  it  is  suflSciently  difiTuse  upon  the  themes 
broached  in  its  several  divisions.  The  spirit  of  fearless  independence  which  the  Address 
manifests,  is  not  its  least  recommendation ;  and  the  sly  sarcasm  upon  the  lovers  of  the 
body  and  its  endowments,  rather  than  the  riches  of  the  mind,  and  the  picture  drawn  of 
the  prosperous  and  onward  march  of  this  repubUc,  are  worthy  of  especial  laud. 

Education  of  the  Young.  --  The  Address  on  •  Moral  and  Spiritual  Culture  in 
early  Education,'  delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  its  last 
annual  meeting  in  Boston,  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Watebston,  reaches  us  in  season  for  but  a 
passing  notice,  although  we  have  read  it  with  high  gratificadon.  It  is  the  work  of  one, 
or  we  greatly  mistake,  who  has  had  practical  proofs  of  the  soundness  of  the  principles 
which  he  lays  down,  and  the  value  of  the  lessons  which  he  so  forcibly  inculcates. 

Niebvhb's  Rome.  —  Mr.  Wabole,  of  Philadelphia,  has  issued  the  first  American  edition 
of  a  work  of  acknowledged  excellence  and  authority,  in  *  The  History  of  Rome^  by 
Niebuhb,  translated  by  Juuus  Chables  Habe,  M.  A.,  and  Connop  Thielwall,  M. 
A.,  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.'  The  work  is  all  that  it  purports  to  be— 
a  history  of  Rome,  set  forth  with  truth  and  vividness,  in  broad  and  clear  outlines,  and 
free  from  the  incumbrance  of  multifarious  details. 

*  The  Man  op  Honob  Reclaimed.'  —  Thus  is  entitled  a  novel  in  two  volumes,  from 
the  English  press,  recently  rc-published  by  Messrs.  Cabey  and  Habt.    Judging  from  a 
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perusal  necessarily  cursory,  we  are  inclined  to  place  it  below  the  ordinary  republications 
of  the  day.  A  good  moral,  however,  is  aimed  at,  and  in  part  attained ;  and  there  is  not 
a  little  of  bustle  and  incident.  The  dialogues,  however,  generally  strike  us  as  stiltish ; 
the  action  seems  confused,  and  the  plot  artificial. 

Finney's  Sermons.  —  Mr.  John  S.  Taylor,  Park  Row,  has  published  a  volume  of 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  entitled  *  Sermons  on  Important  Subjects :'  by 
Rev.  C.  G.  Finney.  The  admirers  of  this  notorious  '  evangelist,'  as  he  terms  himself 
will  read  his  book,  it  may  be,  with  pleasure  —  perhaps  profit;  but  in  our  judgment  these 
Sermons  are,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  beneath  criticism ;  and  as  to  the  reasoning 
and  sentiments  which  they  contain,  the  least  said  the  better. 

Nevins*  Practical  Thoughts. — This  is  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  articles  upon 
religious  8ubjects,*by  the  Rev.  Willl/lm  Nevins,  D.  D.,  late  pastor  of  a  church  in  Balti- 
more. They  were  chiefly  published,  some  months  since,  in  the  New-York  Observer ; 
and  derive  additional  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  concluding  article,  *  HtmerCt 
Attractions^^  was  the  last  production  of  the  lamented  author,  and  one  '  which  seemed 
almost  prophetic  of  his  death,  which  was  soon  to  follow.' 

Byron's  Works.  —  Mr.  George  Dearborn,  whose  valuable  editions  of  standard 
works  are  so  deservedly  popular,  has  issued  the  second  volume  of  the  life,  works,  letters, 
and  journals  of  Lord  Byron.  Fine  white  paper,  and  beautiful  tjrpography,  together 
with  a  good  engraving  by  Dick,  of  the  Countess  Guicciola,  are  the  only  characteristies 
of  the  volume  that  require  mention. 

'  Dragoon  Campaign  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  :  By  a  member  of  the  Regiment' 
A  work  thus  entitled  is  now  in  the  press  of  Messrs.  Wiley  and  Long,  and  will  soon 
be  published.  Its  field  is  alike  extensive  and  promising ;  and  an  observant  travder 
could  scarcely  fail  to  make  an  entertaining  volume  from  the  scenes  and  events  which  it 
must  embrace. 

Scott  and  Campbell.  —  We  have  heretofore  omitted— once  through  inadvertence, 
and  again  by  reason  of  a  lack  of  space  —  to  mention  the  publication  by  Meeers.  Wilsy 
AND  Long  of  two  small  volumes,  containing  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  the  Poetical 
Works  of  Thomas  Campbell.  Both  are  embellished  with  very  good  meno-tintsy 
and  neatly  executed  upon  a  clear,  fine  type,  and  tastefully  bound  in  red  morocco. 

Tom  Jones.  —  The  Brothers  Harper  have  issued,  in  two  handsome,  doeely-printed 
volumes,  Fielding's  *  Tom  Jones,'  illustrated  by  several  excellent  designs,  from  the 
hand  of  that  prince  of  his  tribe,  Cruikshank.  The  publishers  of  this  vrork  will  soon  be 
able,  we  doubt  not,  satisfactorily  to  answer  the  query  of  a  correspondent,  elsewhere 
in  these  pages,  '  Who  reads  Tom  Jones  V 

BuLWER*s  WoBKs.  —  Ricnzi,  the  last  of  the  Tribunes,  forms  the  fifth  volume  of  Hak- 
per's  new  and  beautiful  edition  of  Bulwer's  works.  It  is  embellished  with  two  very 
good  engravings  by  Hinshelwood,  from  spirited  paintings  by  Chapman,  representing 
Rienzi  reigning  his  steed  by  the  corpse  of  the  boy  Colonna,  and  a  fimcy-aketch,  '  Hie 
life  of  Love  and  War.' 


Errata. — In  the  article,  '  Philology,*  in  the  number  for  April,  the  reader  ii  desired  to  aake 
the  followinf  corrections:  Page  351,  line  13  from  bottom,  for  MoeeiimfUter,  read  BnsswaiMlsr; 
p.  353  line  5, from  bottom,  after  'return/  insert Ileb.;  p.  353, line S8  ftma bottma,  fsad Ptlopftdas ; 
p.  354,  line  9,  for  twenty,  read  seventy ;  p.  35€,  line  4,  for  rerired,  read  reesired. 
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INTELLECTUAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

This  science  is  often  classed  among  those  which  are  allowed  to  be 
of  the  least  practical  use.  No  study  or  pursuit  may  claim  to  be  exempt- 
ed from  the  test  of  utility.  I  would  not  circumscribe  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  tribunal  which  imfolds  and  applies  the  law  involved  in  the 
venerable  cui  bono  ?  but  rather  extend  it.  I  would  submit  to  its  examina- 
tion and  judgment  divers  customs  and  practices  which,  in  the  language 
of  Lord  Brougham  applied  to  a  royal  duke,  are  '  respectable  by  cour- 
tesy,* but  without  any  other  claim  to  toleration.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  signs  of  the  times,  that  the  law  of  utility  —  the  law  of  rea- 
son —  is  beginning  to  diffuse  itself  over  the  region  of  human  affairs, 
so  long  usurped  by  caprice  and  wilfulness,  and  trampled  down  by  the 
rabble  multitude  of  instincts  and  passions. 

The  objections  to  Intellectual  Philosophy,  as  a  general  study,  are 
comprised  in  these  two : 

1.  That  it  has  no  settled  principles ;  and 

2.  That  it  is  incapable  of  any  useful  application. 

My  estimate  of  this  science  is  entirely  different  from  the  one  implied 
in  these  objections.  In  every  view  —  in  tbe  nobleness  of  its  subject, 
the  certainty  of  its  conclusions,  and  the  universality  of  its  practical  ap- 
plications —  I  am  disposed  to  concur  with  those  who  assi^  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  mind  a  high  place  among  the  most  useful  branches  of 
knowledge.  In  one  respect  it  must  rank  above  them  all.  It  involves 
the  ultimate  principles  of  all  other  knowledge.  The  laws  of  the  intel- 
lect, as  constituted  by  the  God  of  Truth,  form  the  standard  of  all  belief, 
and  the  data  of  all  knowledge.     But  to  the  objection  of  uncertainty. 

For  my  part,  I  have  never  found,  within  the  legitimate  bounds  of  this 
branch  of  knowledge,  the  clouds  and  darkness  which  some  have  ima- 
gined to  rest  upon  it.  In  every  subject,  human  knowledge  has  its 
limits.  Its  circle  is  bounded  on  every  point  by  mysteries.  Our  most 
certain  knowledge  is  connected  with  the  incomprehensible.  In  short, 
our  understandings  are  finite.  Within  the  space  to  which  our  faculties 
are  limited,  we  shall  find  interminable  series  of  certain  truths,  and 
truths  of  the  highest  moment ;  beyond  we  shall  find  nothing  but  delu- 
sion and  error.  Mental  philosophy,  just  as  every  other  science,  has  its 
field  of  fects ;  and  this  field  is  bounded  on  its  whole  frontier  by  the 
dim  unknown.  Beyond  this  frontier,  Imagination  may  sport  her 
shadowy  forms,  but  Knowledge  finds  no  object.  It  is  admitted  that  wc 
can  know  nothing  of  the  mind  but  its  operations;  these  are  the  proper, 
the  sole  objects  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind — just  as  the  phenomena 
of  matter  are  the  proper  objects  of  physical  science.  We  know  nothing, 
and  can  know  nothing  of  matter,  but  the  phenomena  it  offers  to  our  ob- 
servation, and  the  laws  which  regulate  their  ■  succession.     We  can 
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know  nothing  of  mind,  but  the  facts  of  thought,  feeling,  and  will,  and 
the  laws  of  their  succession.  Modem  writers  on  intellectual  philoso- 
phy discard  all  attempts  to  search  beyond  this  well-defined  field  of 
facts. 

The  utility  of  this  science  will  be  illustrated  by  considering  its  great 
extent,  and  close  connection  with  several  studies  of  acknowledged 
importance. 

Mind  and  its  operations  form  a  subject  of  no  less  extent  than  that 
part  of  the  universe  which  &Us  under  its  knowledge.  Mental  philo- 
sophy follows  the  mind  in  all  its  operations  —  these  are  its  subject. 
Though  limited  to  facts,  it  has  a  fiera  of  indefinite  extent.  It  presents, 
indeea,  a  lars^er  share  for  investigation  than  that  portion  of  external  na- 
ture which  ues  within  the  limits  of  its  knowledge.  Its  operations  are 
not  confined  to  the  sphere  of  actual  existence.  It  forms  creations  of  its 
own.  It  combines  the  elements  of  nature  into  new  forms.  It  embodies 
the  principles  of  its  own  being  in  fictitious  characters. 

''The  beines  of  the  mind  are  not  of  day ; 
Essentially  immortal,  they  create 
And  maltiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray, 
And  more  oeloved  existence.' 

It  is  the  mind  thus  occupied  about  the  things  of  nature,  and  its  own 
creations,  which  forms  the  subject  of  intellectual  philosophy.  Is  there, 
among  created  things,  a  worthier  subject  of  study  ?  Is  there  one  which 
it  more  concerns  us  to  understand? 

Another  reflection  presents,  in  a  strong  light,  the  great  extent  and 
usefulness  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind.  Man  is  the  great  subject  of 
literature.  What  is  history,  but  the  development  of  humanity  1  The 
mastery  of  the  past  —  the  spell  which  calls  up  buried  generations. 
What  does  it  reveal  to  us  ?  Beings  who  have  thought,  and  felt,  and  acted 
like  ourselves.  History  shows  us  our  common  nature,  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  circumstances ;  and  all  the  characters  it  hands  down  to  us, 
are  embodied  illustrations  of  the  principles  which  exist  in  out  own 
minds.  Our  sympathies  with  the  race  are  strengthened  by  the  recog- 
nition of  our  common  humanity  in  all  its  individuals.  What  is  poetry, 
but  a  delineation  of  human  thought  and  emotion?  And  by  what  prin- 
ciples do  we  judge  of  the  truth  of  the  delineation?  By  referring  it  to 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  succession  of  our  thoughts  and  emotions. 
The  principles  of  enlightened  criticism  are  laws  of  the  mind.  Criticism 
is  a  branch  of  mental  philosophy.  The  productions  of  the  poet  and 
writer  of  romance  must  be  framed  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  toe  mind, 
or  the  performance  is  faulty. 

Man,  intellectual  and  moral  man,  is  the  great  subject  of  literature. 
In  proportion  as  the  elements  of  his  intellectual  nature  are  revealed  — in 
proportion  as  light  is  thrown  in  upon  the  un&thomed  depths  of  human 
emotion  —  we  shall  be  supplied  with  the  materials  of  a  richer  and  a  nobler 
literature.  I  am  unable  to  discover  any  soundness  in  the  theory  whioh 
regards  the  infancy  of  civilization  as  the  period  most  favorable  to  poe- 
try. I  can  never  believe  that  the  worship  of  the  beautiful  declines  with 
advancing  intelligence.  I  cannot  appreciate  the  theory  that  imagina- 
tion must  lose  its  vigor  when  new  and  boundless  materials  are  offered 
for  its  use.     I  cannot  believe  that  the  principles  of  human  nature  which 
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form  the  staple  of  the  highest  poetry,  were  ever  more  deeply  feh  in  the 
movements  of  the  world  than  they  are  at  present  I  can  find  nothing  in 
the  past  which  justifies  the  conclusion,  that  there  was  ever  a  period 
when  the  exhibition  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  great  in  character  would 
have  been  better  appreciated,  or  met  by  a  deeper  or  a  wider  S3rmpathy. 
I  think  it  cannot  be  disputed,  that  the  best  English  poetry  of  the  last 
half  century  owes  much  to  the  successful  cultivation  and  general  difdi- 
aion  of  mental  philosophy.  It  is  blamed  by  some  for  its  metaphysical 
character.  The  censure  amounts  to  this ;  that  it  has  passed  beyond  the 
common  places  which,  in  the  view  of  those  whose  souls  are  mshioned 
in  the  mould  of  custom,  circumscribe  poetical  propriety.  A  b^er  men- 
tal philosophy,  and  new  principles  called  into  action,  and  new  fountains 
of  emotion  opened  by  the  events  of  the  times,  have  given  a  higher  cha- 
racter to  our  literature,  a  character  which  answers  to  the  wants  of  the 
age.  And  mental  and  moral  philosophy  is  receiving  back  from  our 
popular  literature  a  rich  harvest  of  materials  and  illustration.  It  would 
be  hard  to  say  that  the  philosophy  of  mind  and  morals  owes  less  to  the 
intuitions  of  genius  preserved  in  our  lighter  literature,  so  called,  than  to 
the  investigations  embodied  in  scientific  treatises.  *  Every  poem,'  says 
Mackintosh,  *  every  history,  every  oration,  every  picture,  every  statue, 
is  an  experiment  on  human  feeling,  the  grand  object  of  investigation  by 
the  moralist.  Every  work  of  genius  in  every  department  of  ingenious 
art  and  polite  literature,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  duration  of  its 
sway  over  the  spirits  of  men,  is  a  repository  of  ethical  &cts,  of  which 
the  moral  philosopher  cannot  be  deprived  by  his  own  insensibility  or 
the  iniquity  of  the  times,  without  being  robbed  of  the  most  precious  in- 
struments and  valuable  materials  of  his  science.  Moreover,  letters, 
which  are  closer  to  human  feeling  than  science  can  ever  be,  have  ano- 
ther influence  on  the  sentiment  with  which  the  sciences  are  viewed,  and 
the  activity  with  which  they  are  pursued,  on  the  safety  with  which  they 
are  preserved,  and  even  on  the  mode  and  spirit  in  which  they  are  culti- 
vated :  they  are  the  channels  by  which  etnical  science  has  a  constant 
intercourse  with  general  feeling.  As  the  arts  called  useful  maintain 
the  popular  honor  of  physical  knowledge,  so  polite  letters  allure  the 
nind  mto  the  neighborhood  of  the  sciences  of  mind  and  morals.' 

In  this  view,  I  cannot  but  regard  the  psychological  complexion  of 
our  more  recent  literature,  as  one  of  the  truest  indiccUions  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  higher  and  more  spiritualized  philosophy. 

Mental  philosophy  has  been  depreciated,  because  it  has  no  tendency 
to  promote  the  external  prosperity  of  individuals  and  communities. 
This  objection  would  be  of  weight,  if  our  welfare  consisted  wholly-, 
or  chiefly  in  external  possessions,  and  if  the  perpetual  absorption  of 
ail  the  energies  of  intellect  and  feeling  in  the  pursuit  of  these  posses- 
sions was  the  right  state  of  a  human  soul. 

It  is  most  true,  that  the  minds  of  men  are,  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, by  constant  occupation  about  the  objects  of  the  senses,  mate- 
rialized, as  it  wera  Our  very  language  has  the  impress  of  materialism 
upon  it.  Habits  of  thought,  acquired  by  constant  attention  to  external 
objects,  have  been  more  or  less  carried  into  all  our  inquiries  concerning 
the  mind.  There  are  frequent  attempts  to  explain  the  operations  of 
mind  by  laws  collected  from  an  entirely  distinct  department  of  nature ; 
attempts  to  assimilate  two  classes  of  phenomena  which  have  nothing 
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in  common.  Hence  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity,  as  some 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  call  the  theory  which  binds  the  every  act  of 
every  intelligent  existence,  in  an  inexorable  chain  of  necessary  causes 
and  effects ;  a  theory  which  blots  out  of  existence  the  innate  activity  of 
mind,  and  substitutes  the  passiveness  of  matter  in  its  place.  We  must 
attribute  to  the  same  cause,  the  early  and  continued  occupation  of  the 
mind  about  external  objects,  the  extreme  difficulty  which  most  men 
experience  in  forming  any  distinct  conception  of  the  phenomena  of 
mmd,  independent  of  some  illustration  borrowed  from  the  material 
world.  There  is  much  involved  in  this  indistinctness  of  all  conceptions 
relating  to  the  spiritual  world.  May  I  not  say  that  it  has  an  incaJcula- 
ble  influence  on  the  morals  of  the  world  1  With  these  dim,  uncertain 
conceptions  of  every  thing  rela'ting  to  the  mind,  as  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent existence,  what  practical  hold  can  the  conviction  of  its  immor- 
tality acquire  on  human  belief? 

*  Debased  by  sin  and  used  to  things  qf  sense^ 
How  shall  man's  spirit  rise  and  travel  hence, 
Where  lie  the  soul's  pure  regions  V 

Has  it  not  faculties  to  converse  with  the  spiritual  and  the  immortal  — 
to  break  the  bonds  which  tie  it  down  to  earth  ?  Shall  the  soul  be  the 
fettered  slave  of  the  material  forms  on  which  it  stamps  the  proofs  of  its 
creating  and  disposing  power?  That  which  comprehends  the  laws, 
and  controls  the  phenomena  of  passive  matter,  has  the  better  claim  to 
be  considered  a  distinct  and  independent  existence.  It  is  worthier  to 
be  studied.  It  is  the  primary  being :  matter  the  secondary  and  subor- 
dinate. I  believe  there  is  much  trutn  in  Mr.  Allison's  theory  of  taste, 
which  regards  material  forms  as  beautiful  only  as  they  are  significant 
of  agreeable  qualities  of  mind.  Matter,  in  all  its  arrangements,  dis- 
courses eloquently  of  mind;  and  this  is  its  highest  function.  To  the 
mind  debased  by  constant  occupation  about  the  objects  of  sense,  material 
forms  themselves  lose  their  high  significance.  He  alone  who  feels 
within  himself  the  workings  of  an  immortal  spirit,  can  sympathise  with, 
and  in  some  measure  comprehend,  the  kindred  intelligence  and  love  that 
speak  out  from  the  visible  world. 

If  the  mental  phenomena  were  made  an  object  of  early  attention,  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  would  soon  become  as  distinct  objects 
of  conception  as  any  external  thing.  Their  distinctive  character,  their 
entire  remoteness  from  all  similarity  to  any  other  phenomena,  would 
be  so  obvious  as  to  remove  all  danger  of  confoundmg  them  with  any 
thing  external.  And  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  if  the  mind  were 
distinctly,  habitually,  regarded  as  the  subject  of  a  class  of  phenomena 
essentially  different  from  any  object  of  sense,  we  should  as  firmly 
believe  in  its  continued  existence,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  which 
make  the  reward  and  punishment  of  its  acts  a  part  of  itself,  as  we 
believe  in  the  continuance  of  the  laws  of  nature  in  general. 

Another  beneficial  effect  of  the  general  study  of  mental  philosophy, 
would  be  a  better  application  of  the  principles  of  inductive  evidence  m 
the  affairs  of  life.  When  Bacon  explained  the  true  principles  of  phi- 
losophical inquiry,  he  did  but  make  known  the  natural  progress  of  the 
understanding  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  He  showed  clearly 
that  the  observation  and  comparison  of  facts  is  our  only  means  of  gain- 
ing a  knowledge  of  nature.     How  incalculably  have  mankind  bene- 
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fitted  by  the  application  of  this  truth  in  our  physical  inquiries !  But 
this  truth  is  but  a  &ct  in  mental  philosophy  —  it  is  a  law  of  the  human 
mind.  It  is  observed  in  our  physical  inquiries ;  and  to  this  we  owe  all 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  physical  sciences.  But  there 
aremquiries  and  reasonings  of  a  not  less  important  character,  in  which 
the  truth  is  only  to  be  reached  by  following  the  same  principles  of 
evidence.  I  speak  of  the  formation  of  opinions  touching  the  characters  . 
of  men,  and  the  measures  and  acts  of  men  in  official  stations.  Here  is 
a  department  of  inquiry  of  peculiar  interest  in  a  republican  state,  in 
which  the  laws  of  reason,  the  true  rules  of  evidence,  are  very  indifier- 
entJy  regarded.  The  principles  of  the  inductive  philosophy  are  not 
well  obeyed  in  this  department  of  inauiry,  where  the  welfere  and  the  peace 
of  mankind  require  that  they  should  be  most  carefully  observed.  Our 
public  addresses  and  periodical  essays,  published  ostensibly  to  convince 
and  persuade,  too  frequently  degenerate  into  common  railing,  or  un- 
meaning panegyric.  Sweeping  conclusions,  that  disdain  the  support  of 
specific  facts,  are  quite  as  common,  perhaps,  among  our  men  of  conven- 
tions and  newspapers,  as  they  ever  were  among  the  alchemists.  Yet 
it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  sound  conclusions  are  of  less  moment 
in  the  inquiries  relating  to  the  behavior  of  men,  than  in  the  inquiries 
into  the  nature  and  composition  of  salts  and  metals.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  a  more  general  cultivation  of  mental  philosophy  would,  in  some 
degree,  restrain  the  extravagances  which  set  all  its  principles  at  defiance. 

The  practical  applications  of  intellectual  philosophy  have  one  marked 
difference  from  those  of  the  physical  sciences.  The  latter,  though  culti- 
vated by  a  very  few  persons,  diffuse  their  benefits  amonsf  all.  All  par- 
ticipate in  the  advantages  of  improved  machinery,  and  other  applica- 
tions of  physical  knowledge.  But  the  applications  of  intellectual  science 
are  mostly  personal.  Each  individual  must  himself  possess  the  prin- 
ciples, in  order  to  reap  the  chief  benei^ts  of  their  application.  There 
is,  however,  one  practical  use  of  mental  science  which  sheds  its  richest 
blessings  on  those  who  are  little  able  to  comprehend  its  principles. 
I  mean  the  art  of  education.  This  art  has  certainly  received  great  im- 
provements within  a  few  years  past.  It  has  been  more  nearly  adapted 
to  the  natural  progress  of  the  intellect.  But  how  much  more  is  to  be 
done  here  I 

These  speculations  have  been  continued  too  far,  to  allow  of  more  than 
a  hasty  glance  at  the  connection  between  the  sciences  of  mind  and 
morals.  The  latter  is  the  seauel  to  the  former.  The  knowledge  of 
our  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  is  the  foundation  of  natural  theo- 
logy, and  of  all  religion.  It  is  likewise  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  essential  equality  of  man.  Does  not  man  now  begin  to  feel  that 
his  fellow  man  has  claims  upon  his  sympathy  and  his  efforts,  that  former 
ages  never  thought  of?  Aiid  to  what  is  this  owing?  Chiefly,  I  appre- 
hend, to  the  better  perception  of  the  capabilities  of  every  human  mind. 
And  here  I  conclude  in  the  words  of  one  of  whose  great  talents  our 
country  is  justly  proud —  who,  better  than  any  living  writer,  has  illus- 
trated the  utility  of  intellectual  science,  and  its  connection  with  the 
best  hopes  of  man. 

*  I  esteem  it  no  small  benefit  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  that  it  teaches 
us  that  the  elements  of  the  greatest  thoughts  of  the  man  of  genius  exist 
in  his  humbler  brethren;  and  that  the  faculties  which  the  scientific 
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exert  in  the  profoundest  discoveries,  are  precisely  the  same  with  those 
which  common  men  employ  in  the  daily  lahors  of  life.  *  *  * 
The  true  view  of  great  men  is,  that  they  are  only  examples  and  mani- 
festations of  our  common  nature,  showing  what  belongs  to  all  souls, 
though  unfolded  yet  in  only  a  few.  The  light  which  shines  from  them 
is  after  all  but  a  faint  revelation  of  the  power  which  is  treasured  up  in 
every  human  being.  They  are  not  prodigies,  not  miracles,  but  natural 
developments  of  the  human  soul.'  G.  C. 

Deirait,  (M.  T.,)  April,  1830. 


THE    HOPES    OP    LIFE. 


-'  Ay — ft-om  helpleu  childhood 


To  youth's  froth  morninf ,  manhood's  summer  years, 

And  tottering,  weak  old  age,  Hope  is  our  stay, 

Our  life  of  life :  in  infancy  our  toy*. 

In  youth,  the  glass  through  which  we  see  all  things 

In  colors  fairer  than  reality ; 

In  our  full  prime,  as  noontide  sunshine  to  us ; 

And  in  our  last  days,  the  strong  staff  on  which 

We  lean,  and  look  toward  Heaven.' 


Hops  of  my  Childhood !  —  what  wert  thou  7 
That  I  might  roam  on  the  mountain's  brow ; 
That  when  I  awoke  to  the  morning's  light, 
The  day  might  be  serene  and  bright ; 
That  I  might  be  first  to  find  out  where 
The  violet  scented  the  soft  spring  air ; 
That  I  might  track  the  laden  bee 
To  his  home  in  the  trunk  of  the  hollow  tree ; 
Such  were  the  simple  things  that  first 
The  spirit  of  hope  m  my  bosom  nurst. 

Hope  of  my  Youth !  — thy  intensity 

Was  like  the  slow  of  the  summer  sky ; 

Thou  wert  a  dream  of  loveliness, 

Fixed  in  mv  bosom's  inmost  recess ; 

That  I  might  be  gazed  on  tenderly, 

By  the  eyes  that  were  as  heaven  to  me ; 

That  the  heart  I  loved  might  pour  again 

Its  love  on  mine  like  the  summer  ram ; 

That  that  spirit  might  melt  in  Affection's  power  — 

Such  were  the  hopes  of  my  youth's  warm  hour. 

Hope  of  my  Summer!  —  wild  and  vain 
Wert  thou,  albeit  my  fevered  brain 
Cherished  thee  with  that  mad  desire, 
Whose  wild  flames  are  like  a  lava  fire, 
That  my  name  might  blend  with  many  a  name 
That  is  uttered  loud  by  the  voice  of  fame  : 
Oh,  how  I  tried  my  heart  to  deceive ! 
Even  as  when  a  sweet  dream  doth  leave^ 
We  try,  and  long,  and  long  in  vain, 
To  sleep,  and  dream  it  o'er  again. 

Hope  of  my  Age !  —  and  what  art  thou  7 
Oh  not  on  fading  thinffs  below 
Is  thy  foundation  —  thou  art  no  dream, 
To  melt  away  Uke  the  summer  beam. 
I  have  known  some  hopes  that  looked  most  bri^t, 
Perish  like  dreams  in  IVuth's  morning  light  : 
I  have  known  others,  as  blossoms  fair, 
Wither  like  them  in  the  blast  of  Care ; 
But  ttuiu !  thou  canst  not  fade,  nor  be  riven. 
For  thy  spring  is  Truth— thy  aoorce  is  Heaven  t 
Livtrpoolf  (EmgUmd.)  M.  a.  ■. 
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*  And  hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hope, 

An  undistinguishable  throng ; 
And  centle  wishes  lone  subdued — 

Subdued  and  cherished  long.'  Colbrid6k. 


A  HANDSOME-LooKiNo  man,  upon  whose  brow  middle-age  had 
scarcely  yet  set  its  signet,  was  the  next  in  routine.  To  our  demand  of 
a  tale  from  him,  he  pleaded  none  of  those  excuses,  of  which,  from  other 
lips,  we  had  had  but  too  many.  He  promptly  admitted  the  justice  of 
the  claim,  lamented  his  own  incompetency  as  a  raconteur,  and  pro- 
mised to  do  his  best  to  repay  the  pleasure  which  he  said  our  various 
narratives  had  communicated  to  him. 

He  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  fine-looking  man.  There  was  an  ingenu- 
ousness in  his  aspect,  which  had  an  extremely  winning  effect ;  and  this, 
added  to  his  air  distingu^,  must  in  its  day  have  done  great  havoc 
among  female  hearts,  and  doubtless  would  have  been  equally  success- 
ful at  this  time ;  but  everyone  could  see  that  his  attentions  were  re- 
served for  the  lady  who  sat  by  his  side,  and  who  seemed  to  be  on  espe- 
cial good  terms  with  him. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  day,  we  had  noticed  what  seemed  exceedingly 
like  a  bit  of  flirtation  between  them  —  that  interchange  of  looks  which 
constitutes  the  freemasonry  of  the  heart  —  those  varying  tones  which 
in  their  modulations  told  to  each  other  far  more  than  was  meant  for  the 
common  ear  —  *  wreathed  smiles,'  which  sat  well  upon  the  pale,  manly 
cheek  of  the  gentleman,  and  the  rose-tinted  countenance  of  the  dame  — 
all,  in  fact,  that  would  have  been  of  rather  a  suspicious  character, 
but  for  the  knowledge  gained  from  his  own  lips,  within  ten  minutes 
after  their  arrival,  that  the  lady  was  —  his  wife! 

She  was  as  beautiful  a  person,  in  form  and  feature,  as  it  was  ever  my 
lot  to  look  upon.  Perhaps  she  was  not  quite  young  enough  for  a  he- 
roine, for  she  might  have  seen  thirty-five  summers ;  but  she  might  well 
have  passed  for  at  least  ten  years  younger.  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  for 
words  to  describe  the  character  of  her  beauty.  Nay,  it  was  not  beauty  : 
it  was  something  more  exquisite  still.  The  features  were  fine  in. their 
ensemble,  but  taken  separately  they  w^ere  not  what  you  would  call  beau- 
tiful. Still,  there  was  something  in  her  piquant  air  —  her  espiiglc 
glance  —  her  lovely  alternation  of  clear  white  and  red  —  her  lofly 
brow,  polished  and  white  as  alabaster  —  her  earnest  look,  in  which 
there  was  as  much  soul  as  I  have  ever  seen  illuminate  any  counte- 
nance —  her  dark  and  glossy  hair,  tasteful  yet  simple  in  its  toumure — 
that,  taken  altogether,  formed  what  I  would  deem  far  more  lovely  than 
that  mere  statue-like  loveliness  at  which 


'  We  start. 


For  soul  is  wanting  there !' 

It  was  evident  that  her  help-mate  considered  her  the  beau-ideal  of 
beauty  and  of  goodness.     So  attentive  —  so  very  attentive  was  he  to  her, 

*  The  curious  reader  of  this  sketch,  (which  the  writer,  a  gentleman  of  literary  repute 
in  England,  informs  us  is  what  it  purports  to  be,  a  tale  but  no  fiction,  heard  from  the 
lips  of  the  narrator  himself, )  may  doubtless  find  a  clue  to  the  personages  introduced,  by 
consulting  some  authentic  life  of  the  renowned  '  representative  of  Shakspeare's  heroes.' 

Eds.  KMicaaasocKER. 
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that  we  thought  at  'first  they  must  have  been  newly-married ;  but,  on 
observation,  we  perceived  that  his  was  a  more  temperate  and  calm  atten- 
tion than  is  paid  by  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  lady  took  all  his  little  endearments  —  the  &rthest  possible 
from  any  thing  like  the  mawkish  display  by  which  the  newly-wedded 
oftentimes  make  themselves  ridiculous  and  disagpreeable — clearly  showed 
that  she  had  been  long  accustomed  to  them. 

In  a  word,  it  was  the  best  specimen  I  have  ever  seen  of  marriage  as  it 
should  be.  The*  husband  was  kind,  affectionate  and  gentle  —  the  lady 
was  the  same.  It  was  an  interchange  of  the  most  delightful  courtesy 
imaginable  —  that  courtesy  which  springs  from  the  heart,  and  is  best 
nourished  in  the  heart  The  whole  company  was  interested  in  these 
two  strangers.  All  felt  delighted  when,  the  lady  having  leil  the  room, 
the  gentleman  kept  his  promise,  and  told  his  story  thus. 


*  My  name  is  Tressilian :  my  family  came  from  Cornwall,  where, 
long  before  the  Conquest,  they  had  extensive  estates.  My  grand&tber, 
for  his  active  services  as  a  volunteer,  when  *  the  isle  was  frightened  from 
its  propriety'  by  the  rebellion  of  1715,  was  made  a  baronet  by  George 
the  First.  As  the  family  estates  were  quite  adequate  to  any  additional 
expense  which  this  new  dignity  might  confer,  my  ancestor  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  accept  the  honor. 

*  My  father  was  a  younger  son,  and,  like  most  younger  sons,  early 
made  a  foolish  marriage,  which  arrayed  the  rest  of  his  fiimily  against 
him.  He  was  young,  spirited,  and  ardent,  so  he  solaced  himself  with 
the  happiness  of  a  wedded  life ;  and  I  verily  believe  that  be  with  his 
hundreds  was  happier  far  than  his  elder  brother,  with  the  title  and  the 
rich  estates.  I 

*  My  uncle,  the  baronet,  was  a  haughty  man,  and  his  pride  was  hurt 
at  the  thought  that  his  brother  was  not  quite  as  wealthy  as  he  might 
have  been  had  he  married  an  heiress.  He  did  not  better  his  condition 
for  him,  because  he  was  as  selfish  as  he  was  proud,  but  ofifered  him  a 
situation  in  Ireland  —  one  of  those  government  trifles  by  which  obse- 
quious votes  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  rewarded ;  and  my  uncle 
had  a  *  leading  interest'  in  three  boroughs.  My  father  saw  that  the 
ofifer  was  a  good  one :  he  accepted  it,  and  by  doing  so,  bettered  his  own 
finances,  and  by  removing  himself  from  the  vicinage  of  his  proud  bro- 
ther, did  another  service,  without  intending  it. 

'  I  was  an  only  child.  My  father's  appointment  was  in  the  Customs 
at  Cork,  and  I  was  born  in  that  '  beautiful  city.'  It  would  take  up  a  long 
time,  to  very  little  purpose,  to  narrate  how  I  rose  from  in&ncy  to  child- 
hood, from  childhood  to  manhood.  While  I  was  yet  a  child,  my  mo- 
ther died,  and  I  had  just  reached  my  twentieth  year,  when  it  pleased 
Providence  that  my  father  should  follow  her. 

*  His  illness  was  brief  An  hour  before  his  death  he  told  me,  what 
indeed  I  had  long  expected,  that  he  had  fiir  outlived  his  income.  It 
appeared,  that  as  only  two  brothers,  with  their  families,  stood  between 
him  and  the  baronetcy  and  estates,  he  had  calculated  on  the  succession 
sometime  or  other  1  In  this  foolish  expectation,  he  had  latterly  lived, 
rather  according  to  his  hopes  than  his  means.  The  result  was,  that 
after  paying  all  his  debts,  I  found  myself  the  master  of  a  solitary  £50. 
It  was  the  alpha  and  omega  of  my  worldly  possessions  at  the  time. 
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'  I  had  received  a  tolerable  education,  and  although  ever  an  idle,  had 
always  been  considered  a  gifted  boy.  For  the  last  two  years  of  my 
fiither's  life  I  had  '  taken  to  learning/  as  the  common  saying  is,  and 
my  proficiency  was  sufficient  to  make  up  for  past  idleness  and  careless- 
ness —  sufficient  to  show  that  if  I  would  distinguish  myself,  I  could. 
The  emergency  in  which  I  was  placed,  was  quite  sufficient  to  rouse  my 
ambition.  I  resolved  to  go  to  London,  and  adventure  in  the  paths  of 
Ikerature. 

'  One  of  my  first  steps  on  my  fatner*s  death  had  been  to  write  to  my 
uncle,  Sir  Edgar  Tressilian,  acquainting  him  with  the  fact.  In  due 
course  I  received  a  letter  of  condolence  —  formal,  cold,  and  unaffec- 
tionate  —  informing  me  that  his  own  health  was  excellent,  that  my 
bachelor  uncle  had  just  broken  his  neck  leaping  a  double  ditch  in  a 
steeple  chase,  that  my  other  uncle,  with  his  five  sons,  (how  in  the  name 
of  common  sense  could  my  father  anticipate  that  all  these,  who  stood 
between  him  and  the  baronetcy,  would  be  so  complaisant  as  to  die!) 
were  all  well  and  flourishing,  and  that  he  could  not  presume  to  ofTer 
me  any  advice.  Disgusted  with  the  coldness  of  this  epistle,  I  was  about 
throwmg  it  into  the  fire,  when  I  caught  a  few  lines  pencilled  on  a  coi- 
ner, as  if  written  by  stealth.     I  remember  them  well ;  they  were  these : 

*Dbakb0t  Cousin  :  Never  mind  mv father's  letter;  he  does  not  mean  the barshneM 
wbich  he  writes.  I  am  sure  he  would  be  glad  to  see  you  at  Tressilian  Court.  I  know 
that  you  must  be  indifferently  supplied  with  the  goods  of  fortune.  You  will  oblige  me 
forever  by  keeping  what  I  shall  send  to-morrow.  I  have  no  use  for  it ;  it  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  you.*  *  Emma.' 

•  The  next  day  I  got  another  letter  from  Emma  also ;  there  was  an 
enclosure  of  £50.  I  confess  that  I  felt  no  disinclination  to  retain  my 
gentle  cousin's  gifl. 

•It  must  have  been  twenty  years  since  I  first  saw  London — just 
twenty  years  this  spring.  I  had  then  only  turned  my  twentieth  year. 
I  entered  the  modem  Babylon  as  many  a  man  entered  it  before  me  — 
that  is,  as  a  literary  adventurer.  My  money  soon  went,  and  my  spirits 
ebbed  with  my  sinking  fortunes.  I  had  formed  no  extravagant  hopes 
of  success,  but  I  confess  that  I  had  expected  to  meet  with  employment 
for  my  pen.  But  I  was  quite  unkno^ini.  Publishers  received  me  po- 
litely, but  asked,  not  what  I  could  do,  but  what  I  had  done.  I  was  a 
stranger,  and  they  were  unwilling  to  risk  their  capital  on  one  who  had  yet 
to  midce  a  name.  I  blame  them  not.  It  is  one  of  the  inevitable  evils  of 
the  career  upon  which  I  had  entered ;  and  if  some  lucky  chance  in  the 
chapter  of  accidents  did  not  turn  up,  it  was  probable  that  I  might  live 
on  without  doing  any  thing,  until  I  ceased  to  live.  Of  all  the  misfor- 
tunes in  this  mortal  life,  I  know  none  more  heart-sickening  than  that  of 
a  man  of  letters,  who  feels  that  he  has  the  ability  to  do  that  which 
would  make  him  an  immortal  name,  but  never  can  obtain  the  opportu- 
nity of  bringing  that  ability  into  profitable  action. 

'  At  last,  after  I  had  been  in  London  for  about  two  months,  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  obtain  some  employment.  Heaven  knows  it  did  not 
come  before  it  was  wanted,  for  my  funds  were  literally  in  extremis.  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  I  have  known  what  it  is  to  want  a  meal, 
to  depend  for  mere  existence  on  the  remuneration  (slight  enough  in 
those  days)  that  I  could  obtain  for  such  light  literary  abides  as  I  could 
dispose  of  to  the  magazines.     But  now,  a  more  certain  mode  of  literary 
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exertion  was  presented  to  me,  and  I  prenared  myself  to  enter  into  it, 
with  the  full  force  of  my  best  mental  faculties.  I  was  engaged  to  write 
for  a  biographical  work,  and  I  delighted  in  the  task. 

*  It  was  on  a  fine  day  in  April,  1814,  that  as  I  lounged  through  the 
streets  of  London,  truly  alone  in  their  *  peopled  solitudes,'  I  acciden- 
tally passed  by  St.  Martin's  Church,  and  just  at  the  moment  a  bridal 
party  was  entering  that  beautiful  building.  Curiosity  led  me  in,  and  I 
witnessed  the  performance  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  The  bride  was 
a  young,  delicate  creature,  of  that  age  when  it  is  said  the  female  stands 
on  the  very  verge  of  womanhood.  Her  years  could  not  have  been  more 
than  sixteen  —  certainly  not  much  more.  The  bridegroom  was  nearly 
four  times  her  as^e.  It  certainly  was  not  a  love  match.  In  the  lady's 
looks  there  was  little  appearance  of  regret  at  what  I  could  not  but  con- 
sider a  sacrifice :  she  demeaned  herself  with  graceful  elegance,  and  went 
through  the  marriage  ceremony  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 

*  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  a  man  may  have  a  little  romance  in  his 
mind ;  indeed  what  sort  of  a  dull  plodder  must  he  not  be  who  has  not? 
I  confess  that  I  was  one  of  those  who  built  castles  in  the  air ;  and  look- 
ing upon  the  young  and  beautiful  bride,  I  felt  something  like  regret  that 
she  should  have  been  so  un  meetly  matched  to  age  —  that  —  shall  I  own 
the  weakness  ?  —  that  she  was  not  my  own. 

*  As  yet  I  had  been  heart-free,  but  while  I  gazed  upon  this  beautiful 
creature,  the  arrow  entered  into  my  soul.  I  knew  that  it  was  wronsp, 
that  it  was  foolish ;  but  still  I  loitered  for  a  parting  gaze  upon  that  fiiir 
young  girl.  To  look  upon  such  beauty  was  nothing  wrong  —  to  look 
upon  it,  to  love  it  as  I  did,  was.  At  last  the  ceremony  was  concluded, 
and  I  hastened  out  of  the  church  to  catch  but  a  parting  glimpse.  A  car- 
riage was  at  the  door ;  the  bridegroom  hurried  out  as  &8t  as  his  gout 
would  permit  him,  the  bride  supporting  him,  rather  than  supported  by 
him.  I  never  had  seen  any  face  more  lovely.  The  novelh^  of^her  situa- 
tion had  slightly  tinged  her  cheek  with  the  most  delightiul  blush  ima- 
ginable. My  fixed  and  eager  glance  met  hers.  She  blushed  yet  deeper 
beneath  my  steadfast,  impassioned  gaze.  At  this  moment  the  bride- 
groom, forgetful  of  the  politeness  which  should  have  been,  then  at  least, 
extended  to  the  bride,  entered  the  carriage  first.  I  saw  all  the  embar- 
rassment of  her  situation,  and  eagerly  stepped  forward  to  assist  her. 
There  was  no  other  resource  for  her ;  half  confused  and  half  angry, 
she  took  my  offered  hand  in  preference  to  that  of  one  of  the  liveried  lac- 
queys; a  moment,  and  she  was  in  the  carriage.  .  She  gracefully  bowed 
her  thanks  to  me  —  the  carriage  whirled  off —  and  I  was  left  alone, 
gazing  after  it. 

'  I  recovered  my  self-possession  in  a  minute,  and  bounded  off  like  an 
arrow  from  the  bow.  The  people  must  have  thought  me  mad.  I  con- 
trived to  keep  the  carriage  in  view ;  at  last  I  was  so  exhausted  by  my 
long  race,  that  I  was  about  abandoning  the  pursuit  Still  I  toiled  on, 
my  heart  beating  in  my  bosom  as  if  it  were  going  to  break :  my  steps 
grew  slower  and  slower;  my  temples  throbbed,  as  if  the  blood  would 
bu  rst  from  the  arteries ;  my  knees  bent  beneath  me ;  I  was  forced  to  lean 
against  a  lamp-post  for  support,  utterly  exhausted,  when  the  carriage 
stopped. 

*  I  stood  in  Harley-street.  My  fatigue  was  at  once  forgotten.  Again 
I  rushed  forward,  —  just  in  time  to  hand  the  bride  from  the  carriage. 
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The  servants  had  no  time  to  interfere  —  they  must  have  thought  that  I 
was  one  of  her  friends.  She  grew  pale  and  red  hy  turns ;  she  did  not 
refuse  my  hand,  hut  hers  tremhled  within  it.  By  a  strong  effort,  she 
suhdued  herself  to  calmness.  My  conduct  must  have  surprised  her. 
She  might  have  not  wondered  at  my  hehaviour  at  the  church  door,  for 
that  was  a  simple  act  of  courtesy ;  hut  how  must  she  have  heen  asto- 
nished at  seeing  me  before  her  at  the  end  of  her  route?  I  feh  that  this 
embarrassed  her.     Her  hand  was  ungloved;   the  glove  fell  to  the 

f  round ;  I  raised  it  up,  and  ventured  to  press  my  lips  to  the  white  hand 
held ;  she  looked,  with  a  sort  of  mirthful  wonder,  into  my  face,  ere  she 
disengaged  her  hand,  with  the  air  of  a  princess.  I  turned  aside :  in  a 
minute,  the  aged  bridegroom  was  on  the  threshhold  of  his  door,  the  car- 
riage rolled  away,  the  white  train  of  the  bride  swept  within  the  hall.  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  ladys  face  turned  toward  me ;  I  bowed — 
she  returned  my  salute — the  door  closed — and  I  stood  in  Harley- 
street,  pressing  the  white  glove  to  my  lips,  feeling  more  alone  than  I 
had  ever  felt  before,  and  conscious  that  I  had  acted  a  mad,  a  fooh'sh  part. 

*  As  I  went  home,  I  communed  with  my  heart.  I  took  a  wiser  re- 
solution than  young  blood  and  heated  imagination  might  be  expected  to 
form.  I  saw  that  the  fair  lady  and  myself  could  have  no  interest  in 
each  other :  she  was  a  wife  now,  and  I  was  but  a  stranger.  However 
tineaually  she  was  matched,  still  she  was  mated,  and  if  my  passions 
would  permit  me  to  forget  the  great  gulf  that  was  fixed  between  us,  my 
principles  forbade  it  So  I  turned  to  my  solitary  home  —  more  solitary 
then  —  and  dreamed  away  the  hours  in  a  reverie,  sad  as  it  was  soul-sub- 
duing.   But  I  was  young  then,  and  vouth  is  the  time  for  building  castles. 

'  I  have  said  that  I  obtained  a  literary  engagement.  It  turned  out 
both  profitable  and  honorable.  It  brought  me  money,  and  it  brought 
roe  fame.  True,  I  had  not  very  great  remuneration ;  but  I  had  enough 
to  answer  my  simple  wants,  and  provide  for  my  unexpensive 
habits.  I  had  not  very  much  fame  —  but  still  it  was  fame,  and 
as  the  stepping-stone  to  further  distinction,  I  did  not  despise  it, 
because  it  was  not  of  the  highest  caste.  I  knew  that  he  who  would 
look  from  the  mountain's  brow,  must  first  conquer  the  difficulties 
of  the  ascent,  and  I  was  content  to  win  my  way  forward  as  best  I  could. 

*  I  must  admit,  that,  although  sometimes  my  thoughts  reverted  to  the 
fiiir  bride  of  Harley-street,  she  did  not  engross  half  as  much  of  my  at- 
tention as  might  be  expected  from  one  of  my  sanguine  and  romantic 
temperament.  The  truth  is,  for  twelve  or  fourteen  months  succeeding 
the  adventure  I  have  told  you,  I  was  so  much  engaged  in  authorship, 
that  I  had  no  time  for  love.  Now  and  then,  I  confess,  I  gazed  upon  the 
white  glove  with  mingled  feelings  of  regret  and  mirth  —  regret  that  I 
should  have  known  so  little  of  its  fiiir  owner —  mirth  at  my  own  foolish 
conduct  on  her  bridal  day.  Perhaps,  too,  if  sometimes  I  saw  a  graceful 
figure  in  the  street,  or  at  the  theatre,  I  may  have  looked  with  more  than 
common  curiosity,  to  see  whether  the  face  was  that  of  my  unknown 
charmer.  But  to  prove  to  you  how  very  little,  beyond  the  first  impres- 
sion, my  heart  was  interested,  I  never  went  into  Harley-street.  You 
smile.  I  suppose  you  think  that  this  proves  that  I  was  not  quite  so  in- 
difierent  as  I  would  persuade  myself  that  I  was.     You  may  be  right. 

*  During  all  this  time,  I  had  scarcely  heard  any  thing  of  those  mem- 
bers of  my  father's  fitmily  who  had  treated  me  with  so  much  coldness 
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and  neglect.  Once  or  twice,  my  uncle  wrote  to  me  on  business,  and  I 
was  not  sorry  to  have  the  opportunity  of  paying  off  pride  with  pride. 
It  appeared  that  three  of  my  cousins  had  drunk  themselves  into  a  fever, 
and  died  from  the  consequences  of  their  debauch ;  that  my  two  other 
cousins  had  exhibited  symptoms  of  consumption,  an  hereditary  disease ; 
that  the  baronet  was  anxious  to  sell  part  of  his  estates,  but  as  I  stood  col- 
laterally in  the  line  of  succession,  my  consent  was  necessary,  merely 
as  a  matter  of  form,  to  'dock  the  entail ;'  and  I  never  wrote  a  letter 
with  more  pleasure  than  that  in  which,  respectfully  but  positively!  I 
declined  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  affairs  of  the  ftunily  which  had 
disowned  my  father,  and  deserted  me.  I  was  resolved  to  show  them 
that,  in  spirit  at  least,  I  was  a  true  Tressilian.  I  believe  that  my  haugh- 
ty uncle  respected  me  for  my  unbending  disposition.  He  had  wanted 
the  money  to  purchase  a  tin  mine,  and  it  was  eventually  fortunate  that  I 
had  refused  my  signature.  The  speculation  would  have  beggared  him ; 
the  party  who  purchased  the  mine  lost  nearly  half  a  million  on  the 
concern,  and  died  in  a  mad-house.  From  my  gentle  cousin  Emma  I 
heard  once  or  twice.     She  was  the  sole  link  tnat  bound  me  to  my  line. 

'  My  greatest  ambition  in  literature  had  ever  been  to  write  a  success- 
ful drama.  In  the  year  1815,  it  was  rather  fashionable  to  have  a 
dramatic  taste.  Kean  had  recently  appeared,  and  carried  the  public 
along  with  him.  Never  was  a  triumph  more  complete.  The  coldness 
of  an  English  audience  was  changed;  the  public  became  enthusiastic. 
Among  others,  I  felt  the  power  of  the  witchery.  I  was  spell-bound 
by  the  might  of  the  actor's  powerful  delineations.  Night  after  night  I 
followed  in  the  wake  of  his  triumph.     I  felt  as  if  it  were  my  own. 

'  At  last  the  thought  suddenly  came,  that  I  might  triumpn  with  him. 
I  would  write  a  play  in  which  he  should  perform.  I  would  make  the 
creature  —  his  acting  would  give  it  vitality  and  existence. 

'  I  seized  upon  the  thought  as  upon  a  treasure.  I  hastened  home  and 
commenced  the  task.  I  had  long  meditated  on  the  subject,  and  my  choice 
was  made  almost  before  I  took  pen  in  hand.  In  six  weeks  I  had  com* 
pleted  the  drama.  The  task  was  done.  The  difficulty,  unthought  of 
before,  now  arose  —  how  to  get  it  brought  out.  This  consideration 
fell  upon  me  like  an  avalanche  upon  the  traveler  —  still  it  was  worth 
while  to  make  an  effort  against  the  difficulty.     I  resolved  to  make  it. 

*  I  did  what  the  emergency  required  ;  I  took  my  play  in  my  hand, 
and  waited  on  Kean.  I  frankly  told  him  what  were  my  fears,  and 
what  my  hopes.  He  gently  encouraged  the  latter,  and  soothed  the 
former.  He  expressed  himself  delighted  with  my  play,  and  took  it 
upon  himself  to  bring  it  before  the  managers  at  Drury-lane  theatre. 
He  did  more — he  introduced  me  to  some  of  his  most  influential  patrons 
and  friends.  He  was  to  me  most  kind  and  friendly.  What  a  noble 
heart  that  man  had  I 

*  Kean  was  right.  He  had  not  miscalculated  his  influence  with  the 
management.  My  play  was  put  in  rehearsal,  and  the  first  tragedian 
himself  volunteered  to  take  one  of  the  leading  parts.  The  play  was 
produced.  I  sat  in  the  pit,  tremblingly  anxious  for  its  fate,  when  m  one 
of  the  boxes  opposite  I  saw  the  bride  of  Harley-street  I  There  she 
sat,  more  beautiful  than  ever.  The  dazzling  whiteness  of  her  skin 
was  in  admirable  contrast  and  deep  relief  with  her  mourning  dress.  I 
never  had  paid  much  attention  to  the  minutia  of  female  attire;  and 
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sever  until  now  did  I  regret  the  i^orance  which  prevented  my  know- 
ing whether  or  no  she  wore  a  widow's  dress.  But  no  1  — those  could 
M<  be  the  unbecoming  garments  of  widowhood! 

'  The  play  went  on  beyond  my  hopes,  but  I  little  heeded  how  it  pro- 
ceeded. My  heart  —  my  hopes,  had  all  been  intent  on  the  success  of 
my  drama.  Now,  the  whole  was  changed,  like  a  shifting  scene  in  a 
magic  lantern  —  and  my  play — the  world  itself —  was  all  nothing  to 
me.  My  world  sat  in  the  dress  circle  of  the  boxes,  lovelier  than  even 
my  dreams  had  represented  her. 

'  At  last  the  ordeal  was  past.  The  play  was  over,  and  announced 
tot  repetition,  amid  shouts  of  applause,  and  few  would  have  suspected 
that  the  abstracted  being  in  the  pit  was  the  successful  author.  My 
friends  thronged  round  me,  and  warmly  offered  their  congratulations. 
The  whisper  ran  through  the  house  '  There  is  the  author  I'  and  in  a 
short  time  I  felt,  painfully  felt  myself  to  be  the  object  of  universal 
attention.  I  was  in  a  strange  position.  At  the  age  of  two-and-twenty, 
I  had  gained  a  triumph  such  as  at  those  years  had  rarely  been  striven 
for.  All  eyes  were  upon  me  —  all  tongues  seemed  eager  to  do  me 
honor.  But  the  eyes  that  I  wished  to  see,  and  the  voice  that  I  longed 
to  hear,  these  alone  were  wanting.  At  last,  the  beautiful  unknown 
joined  in  the  universal  interest,  the  murmur  had  reached  her  also; 
she  turned  to  look  upon  the  successful  dramatist.  Her  eyes  met  mine — 
her  cheek  turned  pale  as  death  —  a  little  pause,  and  she  rose  to  leave 
the  theatre. 

*  You  may  be  sure  that  I  lost  no  time  in  quitting  my  place,  also,  in 
the  pit.  So  intent  was  I  in  the  pursuit,  that  I  did  not  heed,  much  less 
acknowledge,  the  plaudits  which  greeted  me  as  I  left  the  scene  of  my 
triumph.  So  much  the  better ;  it  was  attributed  to  my  modesty  I  The 
truth  is,  I  was  quite  imconscious  of  the  applauses  which  were  heaped 
upon  me. 

'  I  was  just  in  time.  The  lady  was  unaccompanied,  and  her  car- 
riage was  at  the  door.  There  was  a  dreadful  crusn,  as  at  that  time  there 
always  was  when  Kean  performed.  Coachman  strove  with  coachman, 
in  most  bitter  emulation.  The  ladies  were  frightened,  and  the  gentle- 
men indignant.  I  saw  the  horses  rushing  on  Uie  pavement,  and  on  the 
instant  I  dashed  forward  to  lend  my  aid.  One  hand  held  back  the  lady, 
the  other  held  in  her  fidry  steeds ;  others  came  to  give  their  assistance, 
and  I  was  then  called  upon  to  devote  my  whole  attention  to  the  fitir  lady 
I  sought.  She  fainted  away  in  my  arms.  Relief  was  speedily  obtain- 
ed, and  she  recovered  sufficiently  to  bear  the  motion  of  the  carriage. 
I  opened  the  door,  and  helped  her  in.  All  around  must  have  thought 
I  was  a  relative,  or  at  least  an  acquaintance.  I  followed  her ;  the  door 
was  closed ;  the  vehicle  was  soon  disengaged  from  the  crowd  of  car- 
riages, and  *  homeward  bound  I' 

*  Meanwhile,  my  fair  charge  swooned  a  second  time.  She  lay  in  my 
arms,  like  a  thing  of  death.  Fortunately,  I  observed  a  smelling  bottle 
in  her  hand.  I  opened  and  applied  it.  *  Where  am  I V  she  exclaim- 
ed, with  signs  of  recovery.  My  reply  satisfied  her  that  she  was  safe. 
A  very  few  words  formed  our  conversation.  I  was  &r  too  much  excited 
by  past  recollections,  and  by  the  conflict  of  present  thought,  to  sneak ; 
and  she,  independently  of  her  recent  indisposition,  found  sufficient 
excuse  for  silence.    She  might  have  felt  disinclined  to  converse  with  a 
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stranger ;  or  she  was  conscious  only  that  somebody  had  rescued  her 
from  danger,  and  that  he  was  escorting  her  home. 

*  We  soon  reached  our  place  of  destination.  I  was  in  Harley-street 
again.  We  stopped  at  the  same  house.  I  saw  a  hatchment  over  the 
door ;  I  perceived  that  the  servants  were  in  mourning.  This  gave  con- 
firmation to  my  hopes  —  God  forgive  me !  —  that  my  charmer  was  a 
widow,  and  a  great  load  was  thus  removed  from  my  heart. 

*  Our  journey  was  at  an  end.  I  handed  the  lady  into  her  house. 
She  lingered  for  an  instant  upon  the  threshhold  to  return  me  thanks,  and 
requested  to  know  to  whom  she  was  indebted  for  what  she  was  pleased  to 
term  my  *  very  great  kindness.*  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  did  not  half  relish 
the  cool,  complimentary  manner  in  which  the  inquiry  was  made  — 
just  as  if  it  were  a  mere  matter  of  form.  Perhaps  I  was  a  little  piqued 
that  she  did  not  turn  her  eyes  upon  me  while  asking  the  question.  I 
expected  that,  at  the  very  least,  she  might  have  looked  at  the  man  who 
had  saved  her  life.  But  there  she  stood  —  her  face  half  turned  toward 
me,  and  her  bright  eyes  most  provokingly  fixed  —  not  on  me.  You  smile 
at  this.  I  could  smile  now,  to  think  that  such  a  trifle  could  have 
annoyed  me ;  but  such  things  are,  in  the  days  of  youth,  when  but  a  little 
cloud  between  us  and  the  sunshine  of  the  heart  will  dim  the  eye  and 
pale  the  cheek. 

*  I  handed  the  lady  my  address,  and  at  the  same  time  revealed  my 
name.  Nothing  could  be  more  instantaneous  than  the  change  which 
was  caused  by  that  one  word  *  Tressilian.'  The  *  open  sesame'  of 
Ali  Baba  had  not  a  more  sudden  or  powerful  effect.  The  word  had 
scarcely  passed  my  lips,  ere  the  lady  quickly  turned  round,  and  eagerly 
and  earnestly  fixed  on  me  an  intense  glance,  as  if  she  would  have  read 
the  very  secrets  of  my  heart.  I  never  set  up  for  being  a  very  bashful 
man,  but  I  quailed  beneath  the  intensity  of  that  look:  and  to  make  it 
worse,  it  continued  so  dreadfully  long.  I  may  lose  by  the  admission,  but 
I  do  confess  that  I  began  to  feel  desperately  annoyed  by  the  too  great 
attention  which  the  lady  paid  me.  You  will  remember  that  I  viras 
rather  awkwardly  placed.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  enough 
to  make  a  man  of  the  world  lose  his  self-possession.  I  was  but  a 
man  of  letters  —  a  race  who  are  as  little  self-possessed  as  any  in  the 
world. 

*  At  last,  the  lady  found  a  voice  —  not,  however,  until  she  had  read 
my  features  as  you  would  read  a  book.  If  my  identity  was  to  be 
proved,  she  had  qualified  herself  for  a  witness  most  thoroughly.  *  Tres- 
silian?' she  repeated,  —  'it's  very  strange.'  Another  pause.  'May  I 
ask,  have  we  met  before  ?'  I  replied  that  we  had.  *  Would  Mr.  Tressi- 
lian be  so  good  as  to  mention  when  and  where  V  About  two  years 
before.  *  Ah,'  exclaimed  she,  *  I  remember  it  now,  I  thought  that  I 
should  have  known  the  gentleman  to  whose  very  particular  attentions 
on  my  .wedding  day  I  was  so  much  indebted,  and  —  a  little  annoyed.' 
The  last  words  were  spoken  in  rather  a  mirthful  tone,  and  my  confi- 
dence was  restored  again.  The  lady  went  on.  •  You  are  about  asking 
my  permission  to  call  to-morrow,  and  inquire  how  I  have  ffot  over  my 
fright.  Come  —  I  shall  be  but  too  happy  to  see  the  gentleman  who 
has  obliged  me  —  thrice?  I  believe,  I  made  some  unintelligible  re- 
ply. The  lady  cut  short  my  compliment.  *  Our  tite  d  tite  may  be 
held,  methinks,  in  a  somewhat  less  public  place  than  at  my  hall  door. 
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One  word  more — your  name  is  Tressilian  V  I  bowed  assent.  '  Julian 
Tressilian  V  I  was  surprised  at  her  apparent  intimacy  with  my  Chris- 
tian name,  as  my  manner  of  reply  might  nave  shown  her.  *  I  believe  the 
nephew  of  Sir  Edcnr  Tressilian,  of  Cornwall  V     Another  bow  of  assent. 

*  Then,  Sir,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you  again ;  you  will  remem- 
ber the  house?* — this  was  said  in  the  most  arch, tone  imaginable  — 

*  and  may  do  a  more  unwise  thing  than  make  the  acquaintance  of  its 
owner  —  the  widow  )Vf elton.'  The  prettiest  possible  smile  played  upon 
her  lips,  as  she  thus  announced  her  name  ana  widowhood.  I  promised, 
cheerfully  enough,  heaven  knows,  to  pay  the  visit,  and  depiurted  with 
my  mina  full  of  thoughts  the  most  varied  and  curious. 

'  It  was  one  consolation  to  know  that  my  now  known  unknoton  was 
unshackled  by  the  bond  matrimonial  —  another,  that  she  had  forgiven, 
but  not  forgotten  my  conduct  on  her  wedding  day  —  a  third,  that  she 
had  not  only  been  exceedingly  courteous,  but  rather  anxious,  as  I 
thought,  to  see  me  again.  I  puzzled  myself  with  conjectures  as  to  the 
means  by  which  she  could  have  obtained  a  knowledge  of  my  name  and 
connexions.  I  assure  you,  so  intent  was  my  mind  on  these  speculations, 
that  I  almost  forgot  my  success  at  the  theatre.  By  degrees,  my 
thoughts  flowed  in  a  calmer  current  —  and  a  sound,  dreamless  sleep 
was  the  finale  of  my  contemplations.     You  may  think  that  this  was  a 

*  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion ;'  but  as  I  am  not  telling  a  romance, 
I  can  only  give  you  things  precisely  as  they  occurred. 

*  I  awoke  early  in  the  morning,  and,  spite  of  all  my  efibrts,  sleep 
again  I  could  not.  Oh,  how  I  longed  for  the  hours  to  run  on  quicker ! 
Never  had  they  seemed  so  leaden- winged  as  then.  Shall  I  confess  it? 
My  most  anxious  thought  was  to  see  — the  widow  ?  No !  The  news- 
paper !  And  who  would  blame  my  impatience  ?  Successful  as  my 
drama  had  been,  there  was  no  knowing  now  the  critics  of  the  press 
might  speak  of  it. 

*  But  the  whole  of  them  seemed  in  a  friendly  conspiracy  to  do  me 
kindness,  and  —  shall  I  say  it  — justice.  All  of  them  spoke  enthusias- 
tically of  Kean's  acting  —  and  of  my  play.  What  a  light  heart  throb- 
bed in  my  bosom  I     I  was  one  of  the  happiest  men  in  London. 

•  As  the  day  rolled  on,  carriage  afler  carriage  stopped  before  my 
door.  Never  before  had  such  distin squished  visiters  sat  in  my  humble 
apartment.  I  had  quite  a  lev6e  of  the  gifted  and  the  noble.  I  might 
gratify  my  vanity  by  naming  them,  but  I  have  outlived  that  feeling, 
and  really  I  must  hurry  to  a  conclusion.  But  among  them  I  had  Kean, 
with  his  heart  upon  his  lips,  loud  in  praise  of  my  drama,  which  he 
said  had  put  a  new  leaf  to  his  laurel.  I  was  indeed  a  happy  man. 
Never  before  had  I  been  conscious  of  the  deep,  deep  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing my  own  praises  from  the  lips  of  those  whose  praise  was  distinction : 
I  was  doubly  conscious  of  this  deep  delight,  for  I  felt  that  I  had  done 
something  to  deserve  it. 

•  At  last,  for  I  thought  they  would  never  have  departed,  my  visiters 
went  away.  I  hurried  to  pay  my  promised  visit.  I  was  in  Harley- 
street  in  a  short  time.  '  Was  Mrs.  Mehon  at  home  V  *  Yes,  and  had 
waited  in  all  the  morning.'  I  was  ushered  into  a  noble  and  magnifi- 
cently-furnished apartment.  At  the  time,  I  did  not  heed  it,  nor  its  splen- 
did adornments ;  but  I  saw  one  —  the  loveliest  —  reclining  upon  a 
boSbl.  Two  years  had  changed  the  girl  into  a  woman ;  and  like  the 
stranger  in  *  Christabel,'  she  was  '  beautiful,  exceedingly.' 
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*  I  was  received  courteously  —  kindly.  In  reply  to  some  playful 
badinage  on  my  having  feshionably  delayed  my  visit  to  a  late  hour,  I 
frankly  told  her  what  had  detained  me. 

*  What,'  she  cried,  *are  you  the  dramatist?  Why,  all  the  papers  are 
full  of  your  praises.  Good  master  Tressilian,  your  modesty  will  run  a 
fair  chance  of  being  ruined.' 

*  Once  entered  into  conversation,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  did  not  allow 
it  to  flag.  Nor  did  we,  even  thus  early,  lack  those  mutual  confidin^s 
which  are  so  delightful  —  so  bewitching.  I  confessed  candidly  enough, 
that  I  had  been  struck  with  her  on  her  bridal  day.  I  narrated  what  I 
have  already  told  you.  She  paid  me  the  most  flattering  attention. 
Believe  me,  that  the  most  dangerous  position  in  which  you  can  place  a 
young  man,  is  to  allow  him  to  talk  of  himself  to  a  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished woman,  who  pays  him  the  dangerous  compliment  of  being 
mterested,  or  seeming  to  be  so,  in  what  he  says ;  the  seeming  does  not 
differ  much  from  the  reality.  I  speak  from  my  own  experience.  I 
drank  in  deep  draughts  of  love. 

*  The  lady  was  accomplished  —  more  so  perhaps,  than  is  usual  at  her 
age,  for  she  was  only  eighteen  —  indeed,  scarcely  that.  But  there  was 
a  substratum  of  deep  and  solid  sense  beneath  the  Corinthian  embellish- 
ments of  her  mind.  Added  to  this,  there  was  strong  feeling  —  a  dash 
of  enthusiasm  —  and  that  most  dangerous  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a 
pretty,  witty,  wilful  woman  —  a  strong  perception  of  the  ridiculous. 
With  such  natural  and  acquired  advantages,  you  may  well  believe  that 
she  must  have  been  a  most  delightful  companion.  I  question  whether 
she  had  greater  talent  or  beauty. 

*  I  think  I  have  told  you  of  the  flattering  interest  she  took,  or  appeared 
to  take,  in  whatever  concerned  me.  Our  interview  lasted  two  hours. 
Time  was  not  leaden-winged  then  —  and  in  that  time  she  had  become 
acquainted  with  as  much  of  my  adventures,  few  as  they  had  been,  as  I 
thought  it  proper  to  communicate.  I  had  one  excuse  for  my  egotism  — 
I  was  an  Irishman,  and  we  have  a  privilege  by  time  and  custom  imme- 
morial, of  talking  of  ourselves  —  when  we  find  fiur  and  willing  lis- 
teners ! 

'  There  was  one  good  source  of  consolation  —  she  was  almost  as 
communicative  as  myself  Her  story  was  a  brief  one :  her  father  had 
held  a  high  situation  at  Madras,  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India 
Company.  With  the  usual  profusion  of  persons  who  enjoy  large  pos- 
sessions, and  are  used  to  oriental  luxuries,  he  contrived  to  outlive  his 
income  so  considerably,  that  at  his  death  his  only  daughter,  Mariana, 
was  a  penniless  orphan.  Mr.  Melton,  who  had  been  his  school-fellow 
in  youth,  and  his  friend  through  life,  took  charge  of  the  young  lady, 
then  a  mere  child,  sent  her  to  England  to  be  educated,  and  on  his  return 
found  her  on  the  narrow  isthmus  which  divides  girlhood  from  woman- 
hood. The  result  was  the  common  one.  He  was  struck  with  the 
naioete  of  her  manners,  her  wit,  her  beauty ;  and  changing  his  intention 
of  adopting  her  as  his  daughter,  he  offered  her  his  hand  and  fortune. 
Mariana  was  without  a  friend  in  the  world,  unconscious  of  the  sacrifice 
she  was  making,  and  had  little  hesitation  in  espousing  her  father's  friend. 
It  was  indeed  a  new  edition  of  *  January  and  May,*  as  far  as  years  were 
concerned,  she  being  sixteen  and  he  more  than  sixty.  She  had  been  a 
wife  but  for  one  year ;  her  husband's  death  left  her  in  aflluence ;  the 
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bulk  of  his  fortune,  amounting  to  six  thousand  a  year,  became  her  own, 
without  the  slightest  restriction. 

*  Such  was  the  substance  of  her  communication  —  a  story  that  damp- 
ed my  own  hopes.  If  I  hated  one  thing  more  than  another,  it  was  that 
most  despicable  character  —  a  fortune-hunter.  I  own  that  if  I  had 
been  smitten  before,  I  was  doubly  struck  now,  when  a  few  hours  con- 
versation had  discovered  to  me  the  rich  and  varied  resources  of  her 
mind.  But  there  was  a  sudden  dash  to  my  hopes.  If  she  were  un- 
friended, I  would  have  been  delighted  to  have  been  the  friend  who 
through  life  would  protect,  and  love,  and  cherish  her :  had  she  been 
unfriended,  I  would  have  •  coined  my  heart  to  drachms'  for  her  —  I 
would  have  felt  pride  in  making  my  pen  support  her:  but  here, 
amidst  wealth  and  luxury,  she  was  surrounded  by  friends  —  she  was 
too  far  above  my  aim. 

*  You  who  have  known  any  thing  of  the  passion-springs  of  the 
heart  —  of  the  passion-strivings  of  the  heart  —  of  the  enchantment 
which  the  heart  feels  in  converse  with  the  one  it  loves — you. can  ima- 
gine how  fleetly  flew  the  hours,  while  Mariana  and  myself  thus  held 
converse  together  —  free  and  friendly,  as  if  we  had  known  each  other 
for  years.  She  told  me,  when  I  inquired  how  the  accident  of  the  pre- 
cedmg  night  ha4  affected  her,  that  until  that  morning  she  had  not  been 
fully  conscious  of  the  extent  of  her  obligation  to  me ;  that  she  had 
thoughtlessly  gone  to  the  theatre,  and  that  the  gentleman  who  accom- 
panied her  having  quitted  her  for  a  few  minutes  to  call  her  carriage, 
she  had  missed  him ;  when,  as  she  owned,  the  sudden  sight  of  myself  in 
the  house  had  strangely  affected  her.  Did  I  err?  — but  I  fancied  that 
her  tones  were  more  subdued,  and  her  voice  deepened  as  she  made  this 
confession,  half  sport,  half  earnest. 

*  We  parted  :  but  I  promised  Mariana  to  see  her  again.  How  will- 
ingly I  kept  my  word !  Day  after  day  saw  the  chains  more  inextrica- 
bly twined  around  my  heart.  And  Mariana  —  truth  to  say  —  appeared 
as  little  loth  as  myself  to  continue  the  acquaintance. 

*  Sometimes,  often  indeed,  I  resolved  to  banish  her  from  my  mind; 
but  the  resolution  was  broken  as  soon  as  made.  There  was  this  new 
poem  to  be  read,  that  song  to  be  practised ;  I  had  promised  now  to  ac- 
company her  to  see  her  portrait  in  the  exhibition ;  it  was  one  of  the 
loveliest  that  Lawrence  ever  painted;  to-morrow  we  were  to  visit 
Windsor  Castle ;  in  short,  there  was  a  round  of  engagements,  and  as 
these  were  fulfilled,  there  were  new  ones  entered  into.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  keep  my  resolution  :  perhaps  this  was  the  reason  why  I  so  often 
made  such  resolves. 

*  I  had  a  friend,  a  worldly  minded,  wealthy  man,  who  had  made  a 
fortune  by  the  law,  as  respectably  perhaps  as  it  is  usually  made.  He 
was  a  shrewd  though  just  man.  He  would  neither  neglect  his  interests, 
nor  would  he  willingly  injure  the  interests  of  others.  He  was  so 
strictly  just,  that  he  knew  not,  I  then  conceived,  how  to  be  generous.  I 
had  rendered  this  man  a  service,  and  he  professed  his  gratitude,  and 
tendered  me  at  all  times  the  advantage  of  his  advice.  I  do  not  know 
what  impelled  me  to  visit  him  now ;  he  was  the  last  man  in  the  world 
of  whom  you  would  think  I  would  make  a  confldant.  But  I  did.  It 
may  be  because  I  knew  that  he  would  not  laugh  at  me.  I  told  him 
precisely  all   my  feelings  —  my  hopes  —  my  fears.     He  heard  me 
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with  attention.  *  It  strikes  me/  said  he,  *  that  this  lady  and  her  fortune 
would  be  a  desirable  investment.  It  is  evident  that  she  loves  you  — 
that  you  love  her  —  and,  as  you  would  wed  her  if  she  were  friendless 
and  portionless,  I  do  not  see  why  the  accident  of  her  being  neither, 
should  stand  between  you  and  happiness.'  I  attempted  to  argue  against 
this  sophistry,  but  he  put  me  down  with,  *  If  you  had  fortune,  you  would 
share  it  with  her :  it  happens  that  she  has  it  instead,  so  the  case  is  much 
the  same.  Woo  the  lady  and  wed  her.  You  will  want  money,  per- 
haps? Here  is  a  draft  for  a  hundred  pounds.  Draw  on  me  for  what 
farther  sums  you  may  require,  and  repay  roe  when  you  have  the 
means.  Not  a  word  more.  You  did  me  a  service  once  —  it  is  but  fair 
that  I  should  return  it  as  I  best  can ;'  and  he  literally  pushed  me  out  of 
his  office. 

*  I  was  weak  enough  —  foolish  enough  —  base  enough,  to  suffer  my 
better  feelings  to  be  subverted  by  what  the  lawyer  had  said.  I  continued 
my  visits  to  Mariana,  and  saw,  with  a  delight  which  you  can  more 
easily  imagine  than  I  can  describe,  that  she  was  not  heart-whole.  The 
crisis  was  at  hand. 

'  So  occupied  were  my  thoughts  with  her  image,  that  I  neglected  the 
common  business  of  life.  One  great  conception  filled  my  breast —  this 
was  the  conviction  that  I  was  beloved.  My  success  as  a  dramatist  — 
the  friends  to  whom  that  success  had  introduced  me  —  the  necessity  of 
farther  exertion  to  maintain  the  high  place  into  which  this  success  had 
thrown  me  —  all  were  as  nothing.  The  excitement  of  these  varying 
thoughts  careered  through  my  mind  with  an  impetuosity  language  can- 
not paint.  Added  to  this,  I  had  an  uncertainty  of  purpose.  I  seemed 
to  live,  and  breathe,  and  have  my  being  but  in  the  presence  of  that  one 
loved  object. 

*  One  morning,  just  as  I  was  quitting  my  residence  for  Harley-street, 
three  letters  reached  me,  which  the  servant  said  had  been  lying  for 
some  days  at  a  coffee-house  I  frequented.  One  was  from  the  treasurer 
of  the  theatre,  enclosing  two  hundred  pounds,  as  the  remuneration  for 
my  play.  Such  satisfaction  did  this  give  me,  that  I  thrust  the  other 
letters  into  my  pocket  without  opening  them,  and  hurried  to  my  legal 
friend.  I  seldom  had  felt  more  real  satisfaction  than  when  I  repaid 
him  his  loan.  He  looked  at  me  in  astonishment,  inquired  when  the 
marriage  had  taken  place,  and  looked  the  image  of  perfect  disappoint- 
ment, when  I  told  him  that  matters  remained  precisely  as  they  were 
before.  I  fancy  that  he  considered  me  as  one  on  whom  a  lucky  chance 
was  thrown  away. 

*  I  proceeded  to  Harley-street.  Here  I  saw  Mariana,  who  seemed  more 
beautiful  than  ever,  and  far  more  interesting.  Her  cheek  was  flushed  — 
her  words  were  hurried  —  her  manner  betokened  much  anxiety.  An 
indifferent  subject  of  conversation  was  started,  but  neither  of  us  pur- 
sued it.     Silence  followed. 

*  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  in  that  silence  my  hand  wandered  for 
the  first  time  round  Mariana's  waist;  a  little  pause,  and  my  boldness 
increased.  My  lips  ventured  to  touch  the  pouting  beauty  of  ner's ;  ere 
she  could  utter  a  word,  although  her  eyes  spoke  eloquently  enough,  I 
was  on  my  knee,  and  had  told  all  my  fear,  and  whispered  some  of  my 
hopes.  I  told  my  love  —  my  madness  —  since  fir^  she  crossed  my 
path.     I  did  not  plead  in  vain. 
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'A  deep,  deep  sigh — a  long,  long  gaze — a  silence  more  expressive 
than  the  richest  oratory — a  slight  pressure  of  the  hand  —  tears — sud- 
den and  frequent  —  these  were  her  confession.  That  moment  repaid 
me  for  all  that  I  had  suflfered  during  the  fever  of  my  fear. 

*  Then  followed  the  full  and  mutual  confession  —  each  to  each  —  of 
all  that  disturbs  the  heart.  In  the  midst  of  this  I  remembered  that  I 
had  one  more  confession  to  make  —  one  due  to  mv  own  honor,  to  my 
pride,  to  my  self  esteem.  I  spoke  to  her  thus  — for  I  well  remember 
every  syllable  that  was  uttered  at  that  memorable  time :  *  My  dear 
girl,  I  have  told  you  much  —  pardon  me  that  I  have  not  told  you  all. 
You  have  pressed  your  lip  to  mine.  You  have  given  your  heart  to 
mine  —  all  in  the  trusting  hope  that  I  deserved  you.  Listen  to  me.  / 
do  not  I  am  the  veriest  cheat  that  ever  won  a  woman's  heart.  I  have 
dared,  not  forgetful  of  yourself  to  remember  your  fortune.  I  have 
deceived  myself —  you,  I  would  not.  Nor  do  I  ask  forgiveness.  Spurn 
me ;  reject  me ;  despise  me ;  I  deserve  it  all.' 

Mariana  appeared  thunderstruck.  At  last  she  spoke.  *  Julian,  you 
a  fortune-hunter  —  you  a  cheat?  You  must  not  deceive  me  now  I'  I 
related  ail  that  had  passed.  She  listened  attentively,  and  a  shade  of 
abstracted  thought  clouded  her  brow.  At  last  she  spoke :  *  I  would 
&in  hope  that  even  what  you  say  were  true,  rather  than  that,  having 
seen  my  weakness  in  confessing  that  I  love  you,  you  would  trifle  with 
it  thus,  and  now.  Answer  me  —  do  you  know  any  thing  new  concern- 
ing yourself?  —  do  you  know  any  thing  about  Tressilian  Court  V  I  told 
her  I  knew  nothing.  *  Nothing !  Have  you  no  letters  V  I  remembered 
the  letters  which  I  had  not  opened,  and  produced  them.  She  laid  her 
hand  upon  mine,  ere  I  opened  them.  *  If,'  said  she,  *  the  contents  of 
those  letters  should  make  your  purpose  waver  for  a  moment,  (and  J 
know  the  intelligence  they  oring,  have  known  it  since  yesterday,  and 
thought  it  brought  you  to  my  feet  to-day,)  —  if  your  purpose  wavers 
for  a  moment,  remember,  I  release  you  from  your  vows.  I,  too,  would 
not  be  held  as  a  fortune-hunter.     Read  them  now.' 

*  I  opened  them :  one  was  from  the  family  solicitor,  written  a  week 
before,  informing  me  that  my  uncle  and  his  two  sons  had  been  lost  at 
sea,  on  their  voyage  to  Madeira,  whither  the  latter  had  been  ordered  for 
the  benefit  of  their  health,  and  suggesting  the  propriety,  as  I  now  was 
heir  at  law  to  the  title  and  estates,  of  my  visiting  Tressilian  Court, 
where  my  surviving  uncle  was  anxious  to  receive  me.  The  other  let- 
ter was  from  my  cousin  Emma,  praying  that  I  would  lose  no  time 
in  coming  to  Cornwall.  In  a  postscript,  which  always  contains  the 
pith  of  a  young  lady's  letter,  she  hoped  *  that  my  wooing  throve.' 

*  I  suppose  you  may.  imagine  what  my  first  impube  was.  I  felt  no 
inclination  to  release  Mariana  from  her  plighted  faith  —  doubly  proud 
that  I  could  best  show  that  it  was  indeed  herself  that  I  had  sought. 

*  She  told  me  that  she  had  been  a  school-fellow  of  my  cousin  Emma's, 
and  from  her  had  known  and  regretted  my  evil  fortunes  —  that  when 
she  first  heard  my  name,  her  interest  was  excited,  and  all  the  rest  she 
had  confessed  an  hour  before  1  This  she  added,  that  she  had  already 
heard  from  Emma  of  my  change  of  fortune,  and  that  she  believed  at  first, 
that  it  was  this  ray  of  sunshine  over  my  path  which  had  led  me  to  tell 
in  words  what  her  woman's  wit  had  long  since  conjectured.  She  told 
me,  also,  that  as  I  had  won  her  heart  long  since,  she  would  have  given 
her  hand  with  it,  to  Julian  Tressilian,  whatever  were  his  prospects. 
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*  It  is  full  time  that  I  bring  my  story  to  a  conclusion.  I  went  to 
Tressiiian  Court ;  I  soon  became  a  favorite  with  Sir  Edgar.  It  was  a 
cherished  plan  of  his  to  marry  me  to  my  gentle  and  lovely  cousin ;  but, 
/  was  engaged,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  so  was  the  lady  also. 

*  One  morning,   there  was  a  double  marriage  at  Tressiiian  Court. 
The  beauty  of  Harley-street  became  more  beautiful  in  the  wilds  of 
Cornwall  —  and  my  cousin,  transplanted  to  the  garden  of  Wiltshire, 
did  not  become  less  lovely  than  before,  and  (her  smiles  said)  even  more 
happy. 

•My  uncle  lived  to  see  his  grand-children  climb  his  knee  —  to  em- 
brace my  children  also.  He  was  gathered  to  his  ancestors  some  ten 
years  ago ;  and  if  any  of  my  hearers  wish  to  see  how  we  keep  up  old 
customs  at  the  Court,  Julian  Tressiiian  will  gladly  show  them  a 
happy  househould. 

*  As  for  owr  happiness But  here  comes  Mariana,  scarcely  changed 

from  what  she  was  when  first  I  saw  her,  except  that  her  eldest  daughter 
will  soon  take  a  part,  as  she  did  then,  in  the  great  drama  of  marriage. 
She  weds  a  husband  whose  years  better  suit  her  own. 

*  Mariana,  I  have  told  to  our  surrounding  friends  the  story  of  our 
•  whole  course  of  love :'  it  is  well,  dearest,  that  you  were  absent,  for  other- 
wise I  could  not  have  spoken  of  you  as  you  were,  and  are,  and  will 
be — the  beautiful,  the  happy-hearted,  and  the  faithful  T 


Thus  did  we  hear  the  story :  and  slight  as  it  here  may  seem,  it  won 
admiration,  and  warm  thanks  from  those  who  heard  it.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  a  frank  confession,  and  lost  pothing  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  told.  We  felt  that  its  narrator  was  not  romancing,  and  perhaps 
the  apparent  truth  of  the  tale  was  one  of  its  greatest  charms. 


DEATH:     (AN    EXTRACT.) 

BY  J.   G.   PEKCIVAL. 

'T  IS  good  to  think  on  death  —  it  bends  the  will 
From  that  stern  purpose,  which  no  man  can  hold 
And  yet  be  happy :  we  must  go  and  fill 
Thouffht  with  affection,  where  pale  mourners  fold 
The  shroud  around  those  chill  hmbs,  whose  fair  mould 
Imaged  unearthly  beauty.    Why  not  blend 
With  tears  awhile,  and  leave  that  stern,  that  cold 
Contempt  of  all  that  wails  us,  when  we  end 
Our  proud  career  in  death,  where  all,  hope-lifted,  bend. 

'T  is  good  to  hold  communion  with  the  dead, 
To  wclk  the  lane  where  bending  willows  throw 
Gloom  o'er  the  dark  green  turfi  ere  day  is  fled, 
And  cast  deep  shadow  on  the  tomb  below ; 
For,  as  we  muse  thus  silently,  we  know 
The  worth  of  all  our  longings,  and  we  pay 
New  worship  unto  purity,  and  so 
We  gather  strength  to  take  our  toilsome  way, 
Which  must  be  meekly  borne,  or  life  be  thrown  away. 
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FAREWELL    TO    EARTH. 


A  Touno  firl  Make  the  retirement  of  the  doiiter,  m  a  peaceAil  anylum,  after  the  eorrow  and 
Wreavement  of  the  world.    It  ii  supposed  to  be  the  evening  before  she  takec  the  Teil. 


All  nature  is  a  joy ; 
The  wrought  aoul,  freed  of  earth,  might  bathe  itself 
In  ita  deep  luxury,  and  the  rapt  heart 
Read  a  sage  lesson  in  the  voiceless  air. 
On  such  an  eve  as  this,  the  dreamy  spirit 
Of  the  star-searching  Plato  went  abroad 
To  its  dim  vigil  o'er  the  universe ; 
And  the  wild  sophist,  in  his  burning  vision, 
Wandered  amidst  earth's  mvsteries,  and  woke, 
And  believed  the  beautiful,  bright  air  was  —  God. 

The  vesper  breeze  steals  through  the  open  casement, 

And  the  dark  ringlet  on  the  maiden's  brow 

Vibrates  to  its  delicate  touch,  as  it  laves, 

In  its  delicious  fragrance,  her  youn^  cheek  : 

To  her  —  the  hyacinth  has  lost  its  beauty. 

And  the  plant  its  bloom,  that  bends  to  meet  her 

So  wooingly ;  and  the  still  breath  of  eve 

Its  freshness,  for  the  golden  tone  is  hushed, 

And  the  silver  chord  loosened  at  her  heart ; 

Alas !  —  that  one  so  few  of  years  should  wither. 

While  the  slow  foot-falls  of  the  aged  trace 

A  pleasant  pathway  to  a  distant  tumb. 

Hark  !  she  sings,  and  her  pent  thoughts  are  breathed 

Upon  the  strings. 

*  Why  should  I  mourn !  —  the  voices  of  earth. 
Are  weaved  no  more  in  the  charm  of  mirth ; 
The  bloom  and  the  flowers  have  passed  away. 
As  the  filmy  mist  of  the  fountain's  spray; 
The  song  is  sad  of  the  minstrel  bird, 

'And  the  heart's  fond  depth  no  more  is  stirred  ; 
The  vernal  leaf,  and  the  starry  ray, 
And  the  music-son^s  of  a  brighter  day. 
The  voice,  and  the  lundly  spirit's  tone. 
Have  gone  —  all  gone,  and  1  am  lone. 

*  Why  should  I  weep  ?  —  can  they  come  back. 
Who  have  passed  away  on  the  spirit's  track! 
Will  they  come  again  in  the  shadowy  night, 
Whose  souls  have  fled  to  the  land  of  light  7 

Will  they  come  —  will  they  come,  as  faiautiful  things. 

In  the  purple  light  of  golden  wings. 

When  the  breath  of  the  bright  flower  bathes  the  sky. 

And  the  breeze  wails  low,  with  a  troubled  sigh '] 

In  vain  —  in  vain  !  they  have  left  the  earth, 

The  myrtle  bower,  and  their  fireside's  hearth  I 

*  My  cabin-home ;  it  is  lone  and  dim, 

And  the  rank  weeds  grow  o'er  the  fount's  low  brim ; 

For  the  fawns  have  fled  to  the  covert's  glade. 

From  their  leafy  lair,  and  their  realm  of  shade, 

And  the  wing  of  the  hum-bird  there  is  still, 

That  built  its  nest  on  the  misty  rill ; 

And  the  violet's  cup,  and  the  heath-flowers  bell, 

Spring  no  more  in  the  green-wood  dell ; 

k  is  changed  —  all  changed  —  the  beauty  has  gone 

From  my  childhood's  home,  and  I  am  lone. 

*And  where  is  tu^  with  his  voice  to  bless, 
And  his  yearning  heart  and  his  kind  caress. 
And  the  smile  that  told  his  love's  fond  power. 
As  I  played  at  his  lide,  in  the  green-letved  bower  1 
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Father !  kind  father !  thy  form's  at  rest, 

And  the  mossy  turf 's  on  thy  affed  breast : 

No  more  shall  come  thy  voice,  loved  well, 

And  thy  eye's  bright  glance,  as  a  kindly  spell ; 

We  are  parted  now,  thou  hast  passed,  thou  hast  fled, 

And  I  weep  no  tears,  yet  I  mourn  for  the  dead. 

'  And  again  —  and  again,  O  where  art  thou, 
With  tny  tender  eye,  and  placid  brow  7 
Mother,  thy  heart  nas  oft  rocked  to  rest, 
This  form  on  thy  gently  hea vine  breast, 
And  thy  hand  smoothed  down  me  couch  of  pain. 
Whilst  thy  voice  sang  low,  the  ballad-strain ; 
Yet  thou  — even  ttiout  hast  past  away 
Like  the  waning  sounds  of  thine  own  sweet  lay ; 
Thou  lovedst  m&  mother,  yet  thou  art  gone: 
Oh !  why  shoula  I  weep,  for  I  am  lone !  ^ 

'  Farewell  then,  O  Earth ;  I  mourn  thee  not. 
For  thou  art  to  me  but  a  dreary  spot ; 
Thy  woods,  and  vales,  and  thy  rock-built  hills, 
W^ith  the  bubbhng  gush  of  their  thousand  rills, 
Bear  no  charm  ;  it  nas  gone,  it  has  fled ; 
I  mourn  not  these :  mylieart's  with  the  dead, 
From  the  gala-bower,  from  the  dance  and  song. 
And  the  heartless  mirth  of  the  festal  throng. 
As  a  flower-wreath  faded,  the  joy  has  gone : 
I  weep  no  more,  for  I  am  lone.' 
Trenton,  (N.  J.,)  1836.  c.  r.  m.  b. 


THE   WATER   LILY. 


'  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin : 
and  yet  I  say  imto  you,  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these.' 

We  long  for  that  which  pleases  the  eye.  Ingenuity  is  exercised, 
taste  questioned,  form  varied,  and  color  diversified,  for  the  production  of 
the  beautiful.  The  gems  of  science  lend  their  brilliancy  to  the  febrica- 
tions  of  the  artificer,  and  the  proudest  discoveries  of  the  student  of  nature 
irradiate  the  labors  of  the  artist,  in  his  attempts  to  create  such  objects  as 
shall  fascinate  the  vision  with  exquisite  workmanship,  rich  coloring,  or 
elegance  of  figure.  Every  age  has  made  its  essay,  but  none  has  suc- 
ceeded, or  ever  will  succeed,  in  raising  the  works  of  art  to  an  equality 
with  those  of  nature.  The  marble  or  the  canvass,  one  presented  by 
the  immortal  sculptors  of  Greece,  almost  breathing  with  fife,  the  other 
by  the  great  masters  of  Italy,  almost  glowing  with  passion,  while  they 
rivet  our  admiration  and  excite  our  enthusiasm,  still  exist,  in  reality,  but 
as  copies  of  more  attractive  and  more  glorious  originals.  No  land- 
scape, be  its  hues  ever  so  gorgeous,  can  equal  the  golden  sea  of  the 
harvest  field,  or  the  splendour  of  the  rich  drapery  in  which  the  sun  is  en- 
robed when  he  sinks  to  rest ;  no  carved  form  so  perfect  as  that  of  man 
when  unrestrained  by  the  torturing  customs  of  civilization ;  no  pencil- 
ling or  teinting  so  delicate  and  faultless,  as  the  symmetry  or  colors  of 
the  shrub  and  its  flowers.  Nor,  above  all,  have  the  noblest  creations 
of  art  that  mystery  none  can  penetrate,  that  beauty  inimitable,  that 
spirit  which  connects  us  in  sympathy  with  every  thing  it  pervades  — 
vitality.  None  but  a  Prometheus  can  give  life  to  the  productions  of  the 
artist ;  and  hence  the  humblest  flowret  possesses  an  interest  which  is 
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wanting  in  the  most  sublime  efforts  of  the  imagination  of  the  painter  or 
sculptor. 

As  animated  Imng  nature  is  thus  beautiful,  so  also  is  it  rendered 
peculiarly  attractive  by  the  many  curious  instances  of  adaptation  it 
affords,  and  by  the  perfect  mechanism  which  regulates  its  production 
and  its  existence ;  and  as  the  vegetable  world  unfolds  the  most  delight- 
ful objects  to  the  sense,  so  also  does  it  contain,  for  the  support  of  its 
vitality,  a  system  of  machinery  unsurpassed  in  ingenuity  and  con- 
trivance. Here,  as  elsewhere  in  creation,  each  part,  even  tne  smallest 
petal,  is  formed  on  a  plan  which  answers  best  its  particular  purpose, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  fits  in  complete  adjustment  with  the  other 
parts  which  depend  on  it  for  their  regular  action.  Proportion,  adapta- 
tion, and  design,  are  visible  throughout  its  conformation,  and  as  the 
microcosm  thus  moving  and  acting  is  minute,  as  the  apparatus  by  which 
it  retains  its  life  is  most  delicate,  and  as  the  most  subtle  principles  are 
employed  as  agents,  we  rise  from  its  contemplation  with  wonder  and 
admiration.  Regarding  vegetable  life  in  this  view,  a  more  holy  light  is 
shed  round  its  beauties,  a  more  lovely  garment  encircles  it ;  its  teints 
seem  to  receive  a  richer  hue,  its  odours  a  finer  perfume,  and  the  smallest 
plant,  once  insignificant  and  unnoticed,  becomes  more  engaging  from 
Its  very  minuteness:  thus  the  wing  of  the  little  insect,  dull  and  dingy 
to  the  naked  eye,  when  placed  before  the  glass  is  perceived  to  be  vane- 
gated  with  brilliant  colors,  and  feathered  with  the  richest  plumage. 

Who  has  not  seen  the  water  lily,  the  Vestal  Nymphaea,  resting 
on  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  opening  its  white  bloom  to  the  sun,  and 
rising  and  falling  with  every  ripple  ?  The  shades  of  evening  come, 
and  its  green  petals  fold  to  shelter  their  treasure  from  blasts  too 
rude.  The  morning  breaks,  the  sunbeams  dance  around  its  couch,  and 
it  unfolds  again,  to  diffuse  its  sweet  fragrance.  It  is  one  of  the  hum- 
blest tenants  of  the  universe;  yet  its  conformation  might  afibrd  study 
for  a  life,  and  the  care  bestowed  on  its  mechanism,  the  wise  provisions 
made  for  its  safety,  lead  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the  most  sub- 
lime truths. 

The  root  which  is  its  organ  of  nutrition,  is  formed  so  as  to  perform 
its  offices  in  the  most  admirable  manner.  With  one  main  body  to  attach 
the  plant  firmly  to  the  soil,  it  sends  out  its  little  rootlets  and  fibrils 
which  act  as  so  many  mouths  to  imbibe  nourishment.  The  functions 
of  the  fibrils  have  been  but  lately  pointed  out ;  it  seems  that  by  the  aid 
of  electricity  they  absorb  the  nutritious  fluids  from  the  earth  by 
means  of  small  cells  which,  when  distended,  send  their  contents  up  the 
vessels  of  the  rootlets  to  the  herbaceous  parts.  On  passing  from  the 
cells  into  the  vessels,  these  fluids  become  sap,  and,  rising  to  the  leaves, 
there  become  operated  upon  by  the  changing  influences  of  light  and 
heat.  By  the  experiments  of  Priestly  and  Ingenhouz,  it  is  well  estab- 
lished that  the  leaves,  when  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  absorb 
carbonic  acid,  and  from  the  decomposition  of  that  gas  evolve  oxygen, 
while  in  the  night,  the  contrary  process  takes  place,  and  they  respire  the 
same  as  animals  ;  hence  the  presence  of  these  gases  is  necessary  to  the 
proper  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  leaves.  Now  the  trunk  of 
the  Nymphaea  does  not  rise  perpendicularly,  but  is  prostrate,  and  as 
it  grows  in  waters  whose  rise  might  otherwise  submerge  the  whole 
plant,  and  deprive  it  of  life,  we  here  find  a  wise  provision  for  keeping 
its  leaves  and  flowers  upon  the  surface. 
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A  few  words  on  the  structure  of  a  leaf,  and  we  will  advert  to  an  ex- 
quisite contrivance  in  the  formation  of  those  of  the  Nymphsa.  The 
sap  on  reaching  the  leaf  is  taken  into  the  upper  tier  of  veins,  and 
after  being  diffused  through  the  lamina,  is  transformed  to  a  state  which 
renders  it  fit  nutriment  for  the  plant,  when  it  is  conducted  back  by  the 
under  tier  of  veins,  and  imparts  nourishment  as  it  passes  downward. 
The  lamina  in  which  it  is  thus  changed  by  the  effect  of  light  and  heat, 
and  which  are  the  organs  of  digestion,  are  in  two  divisions,  the  upper 
and  lower,  both  of  them  consisting  of  cylindrical  bladders.  The  blad- 
ders of  the  upper  lamina  are  arranged  perpendicularly,  so  as  to  present 
the  least  surface  to  the  sun,  whose  action  would  otherwise  produce  too 
rapid  an  evaporation.  The  bladders  of  the  under  lamina,  being  pro- 
tected by  their  situation  from  the  too  powerful  effect  of  the  sun,  are 
placed  nearly  parallel  to  the  under  surface,  but  diverging  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  leave  large  cavities  between  them,  communicating  with  each 
other.  The  upper  side  then,  on  account  of  its  compact  structure,  affords 
but  little  room  for  the  air,  while  the  under,  being  cavernous,  is  rendered 
very  fit  for  an  organ  of  respiration.  Both  divisions  of  the  lamina  are 
covered  by  the  cuticle,  or  the  skin  of  the  leaf  This  cuticle  is  com- 
posed of  small  air  bladders,  pierced  with  stomates,  or  breathing  pores,  and 
communicating  with  the  laminae.  But  from  its  conformation  the  under 
lamina  gives  more  room  for  the  admission  of  the  air :  we  find,  conse- 
quently, that  here  respiration  is  carried  on  to  the  greatest  extent, 
the  under  surface  of  the  cuticle  being  provided  with  many  more  sto- 
mates, or  pores,  than  the  upper.  Air  being  positively  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  a  plant,  we  see  here  an  arrangement  in  its  anatomy,  for  the 
best  performance  of  the  function  of  respiration,  which  conflicts  with  no 
other  part  of  the  structure,  and  which,  though  minute  and  delicate,  is 
as  perfect  and  wonderful  as  that  in  the  human  frame. 

There  are  many  vegetables,  however,  whose  leaves  float  on  the 
water,  and  among  them  is  the  Nymphaea.  Were  its  organs  of  respira- 
tion on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  they  would  certainly  have  little 
opportunity  of  inhaling  air,  and  death  as  certainly  ensue.  The  blad- 
der of  the  upper  lamina,  therefore,  instead  of  being  perpendicular,  are 
nearly  parallel,  have  all  the  breathing  pores,  and  perform  solely  the 
office  of  the  lungs,  while  the  leaves'  floating  on  the  water  obviates  any 
bad  influence  which  might  proceed  from  too  rapid  an  evaporation. 
The  other  parts  of  the  Nymphaea  conform  too  much  to  the  general 
vegetable  organization,  to  make  them  a  matter  of  peculiar  interest  Its 
habit  of  closing  its  flowers  at  night,  and  thus  securing  them  from  cold 
and  injury,  though  a  curious  instance  of  care  and  foresight,  we  have 
as  yet  been  unable  to  trace  to  any  manifest  cause.  The  apparatus  by 
which  this  singular  phenomenon  is  effected,  is  either  of  so  microscopic 
or  subtle  a  character,  as  to  have  eluded  all  examination.  Yet  we  can 
admire  its  effect,  though  ignorant  of  its  origin.  The  wayfiirer,  as  he 
stopped  to  listen  to  the  music  of  Memnon,  trembled  with  mingled  admi- 
ration and  awe,  though  he  knew  not  whence  its  melody  came.  Thus 
when  we  look  on  the  flower 


'  which  expands  its  lucid  form, 


To  meet  the  sun,  and  shuts  it  to  the  storm,' 

we  can  recur  with  delight  to  the  benign  power  which  provides  for  its 
safety,  without  our  knowing  by  what  mechanism  this  beautiful  purpose 
has  been  effected. 
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The  same  tender  care,  the  same  exquisite  fashioning,  the  same  grace- 
ful fitness,  and  dexterous  adjustment,  pervade  the  smallest  plant  as  well 
as  the  shrub  or  the  kingly  trees  of  the  forest.  We  trace  tne  designing 
hand  of  the  Creator  in  the  giant  Macrosystis  swimming  on  the  ocean, 
the  more  delicate  Algae  which  cling  to  its  side,  and  through  every  gra- 
dation of  vegetation,  till  we  reach  the  lichen 

\  which  climba  the  topmost  stone, 

And  drinks  the  aerial  solitude  alone.' 

Greatness  is  measured  by  extension  and  ubiquity,  as  well  as  power. 
When  we  rise,  then,  from  observing  the  anatomy  of  the  little  flower 
we  have  so  often  trodden  carelessly  under  foot,  and  perceive  these  clear 
evidences  of  supervision,  and  an  attention  bestowea  on  its  fabrication 
equal  to  that  which  presides  over  the  largest  bodies  of  the  universe, 
we  are  impressed  with  the  deepest  sense  of  the  all-pervading  care, 
the  intelligence,  and  real  grandeur  of  the  Deity.  We  Know  that  not  a 
leaf  figills  nor  a  flower  blooms,  but  in  accordance  with  his  designs,  and 
as  the  result  of  the  action  of  some  minute  machinery,  whose  laws  he 
has  regulated.  We  have  even  penetrated  into  the  action  of  this  little 
machine,  and  understand  how  it  proceeds.  The  knowledge  increases 
our  wonder  and  our  veneration.  Thus  in  the  smallest  of  his  works 
he  gives  the  best  mirror  of  the  expansion  of  his  power  and  presence, 
and  in  the  color  which  adorns  a  petal,  or  in  the  perfume  which  rises 
firom  a  blossom,  receives  as  high  a  testimony  of  his  nature  as  in  the 
stupendous  system  of  worlds  he  moves  in  harmony  above. 

On  the  Papyrus  was  once  written  nearly  all  that  was  estimable  in 
knowledge.  But  the  plant  which  bore  these  records  had  engraven  in 
its  own  conformation  more  precious  truths.  While  there  were  daily 
written  on  its  surface  disquisitions  on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  the  secret 
was  contained  in  its  own  mechanism.  *11  est,'  says  an  illustrious 
Frenchman,  *  un  iivre  ouvert  a  tous  les  yeux  —  cVst  celui  de  la  nature. 
Cest  dans  ce  grand  et  sublime  Iivre  que  j'apprends  li  servir  et  h,  adorer 
sou  divini  Auteur.  Nul  n'est  excusable  de  n'y  pas  lire,  parce  q'uil  parle 
it  tous  les  hommes  une  langue  intelligible  ^  tous  les  esprits.'  Such  a 
book  is  indeed  a  flt  record  from  which  to  gather  a  knowledge  of  the  at- 
tributes of  its  author.  When  in  geology  we  can  peruse  the  history  of 
our  earth  and  its  mighty  revolutions  —  when  from  chemistry  we  can 
draw  all  the  principles  which  acted  in  the  formation,  and  still  regulate  the 
condition  of  the  material  world  —  when  in  vegetable  and  animal  phy- 
siology we  can  perceive  the  faultless  machinery  by  which  life  and  its 
m3r8teries  are  governed  —  and  when  from  the  celestial  system  we  can 
derive  some  faint  idea  of  the  magnitude,  the  expansive  greatness  of  His 
power,  and  forsee  the  destruction  of  our  globe  in  the  arms  of  the  sun ; 
when  we  can  thus  read  from  God's  book  the  past  and  the  future,  his 
character,  his  power,  his  wisdom,  and  his  goodness  —  our  own  humble- 
ness and  his  immense  superiority  —  we  feel  that  to  him  it  is  a  noble  and 
worthy  way  thus  to  disclose  himself,  and  to  us  a  glorious  privilege  thus 
to  read.  A  privilege,  however,  which  is  commensurate  with  the  correct 
lise  of  our  reason  and  advancement  in  knowledge,  to  which  i^orance 
is  death,  and  sophistry  a  baneful  poison ;  which,  as  it  receives  fife  at  the 
fount  of  science,  beckons  us  onward  in  our  search  for  truth,  and  in  our 
inquiries  into  the  laws  of  nature,  promising  as  a  reward  not  merely 
power,  but  moral  and  intellectual  elevation.  A. 

VOL.  VII.  74 
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THE    PIRATE'S    SONG. 

Sway  aloft  the  red  banner, 

Blue  ocean  *%  our  manor, 
Its  wealth-freifihted  galleys  our  glorious  game ; 

The  shriek  in  death's  spasm 

We  drown  in  its  chasm  — 
No  victim  returns  the  rich  spoil  to  reclaim. 

We  fear  not  the  scaffold, 

Outnumbered  and  bafBed, 
We  still  have  the  poniard,  the  pistol,  the  main : 

Shall  we  ere  grace  a  hurdle 

With  steel  at  our  girdle 
Or  strength  to  uphft  the  rod  torch  to  the  train  7 

No !  —  the  broad  wave  shall  cover 

The  corse  of  the  Rover, 
Its  breast  is  his  home  —  be  its  caverns  his  tomb ; 

If  the  sweat  of  Death's  labor 

Encrimson  his  sabre, 
The  fierce  joy  of  vengeance  will  lighten  his  doom. 
Nitw-Tork,  Mojf,  1836.  j.  b. 


ORNITHICHNOLPGY.* 

It  has  seldom  happened,  at  least  within  the  last  half  century,  that  a 
man  who  in  early  life  was  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, who  was  destitute  of  friends  possessing  the  ability  to  pave  the  way 
for  his  introduction  into  the  circles  of  the  literati,  or  to  initiate  him  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  temple  of  science,  has  been  able  by  the  force  of  his 
genius,  combined  with  the  most  unwearied  perseverance,  to  surmount 
the  difficulties  attendant  on  his  early  disadvantages,  and  while  yet  in 
the  prime  of  his  life,  to  behold  his  name  enrolled  high  in  the  cata- 
logue of  naturalists,  to  see  it  incorporated  into  the  literature  of  the 
age,  and  to  hear  his  productions  quoted  as  decisive  authority,  on  the 
subjects  to  which  they  relate :  but  such  has  been  and  still  is  the  case 
with  Prof  Hitchcock.  We  too,  have  read  many  of  his  works  with 
unmingled  pleasure,  and  we  consider  his  'Sketch  of  the  Geology, 
Mineralogy,  and  Scenery  of  the  Regions  contiguous  to  the  River  Connec- 
ticut, with  occasional  Botanical  notices,  read  before  the  American 
Geological  Society,  Sept.  11,  1822,'  as  a  paper  evmcing  much  ability 
and  research ;  and  his '  Report  on  the  Geology,  Miner a^gy.  Botany,  and 
Zoology  of  Massachusetts,^  as  a  dep6t  of  valuable  matter,  collected 
generally  with  great  care,  and  mostly  arranged  with  judgment,  both 
of  which  we  have  classified  with  the  important  works  of  the  English 
and  continental  Geologists.  Nor  ought  we  to  omit  to  mention  several 
memoirs  which  have  lately  appeared  in  the  Biblical  Repository  and 
Quarterly  Observer,  *  on  the  connexion  between  Geology  and  Natural 
Religion,'  and  *  on  the  connexion  between  Geology  and  tne  Mosaic  His- 
tory of  the  Creation,'  by  the  same  author,  in  wbich  he  has  most  trium- 
phantly repelled  the  charge  of  heresy,  so  often  and  pertinaciously 
u^ed  against  that  class  of  Naturalists. 

\ 

*  *  ORNiTHicRif OLOGT :  DescHption  of  the  foot  marlu  of  Bifd%  (Omitbiolimtee)  on  new 
red  sand  stone  in  Massachusetts.  By  Prot  Eowabo  HrrcHcocx,  of  Amherst  College.' 
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But  with  all  this  respect  and  reverence  for  our  author,  the  man  whom 
we  delight  to  praise,  truth  and  justice  require  us  to  say,  that  we  have 
somewhat  against  him  —  which  we  declare  with  the  more  freedom,  since 
the  eminence  already  gained  by  the  Professor  is  demonstration  that  he 
requires  no  critical  dandling ;  and  the  fact  that  his  writings  compose  a 
part  of  our  national  literature,  has  made  it  our  duty  to  make  known 
our  sentiments  on  these  subjects. 

Our  objections  against  the  Professor  are  two  fold ;  first,  the  enthusi- 
asm which  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  his  composition  in  this  particu- 
lar —  (as  it  ever  must  in  the  character  of  every  real  lover  of  science, 
and  which  he  has  so  well  described  in  his  review  of  Cordier,  Scrope, 
and  D* Aubeny  in  the  North  American  Review,  No.  63,)  —  is  not  at  all 
times,  sufficiently  checked,  by  which  he  is  led  to  mistake  the  imaginings 
of  a  prolific  fsncy  for  the  conclusions  drawn  from  &cts ;  and  second^ 
he  seems  to  be  affected,  somewhat,  with  the  scribendi  cacoethes,  eviden- 
ces of  which  are  rife  in  the  memoir,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science, 
vol.  29.  We  have  seen  occasional  evidences  of  exaggeration  in 
some  of  his  former  works,  but  we  have  set  them  to  the  account  of  a 
pardonable  enthusiasm,  but  never  until  the  appearance  of  his  Omi- 
thichnology,  do  we  recollect  to  have  seen  conclusions  in  any  natural 
science  which  were  so  altogether  unsupported  by  the  premises. 

The  principle  facts  on  which  this  new  science  is  based,  are  simply 
these :  Impressions  of  a  singular  character  were  found  in  the  new 
red  sand  stone,  at  Greenfield,  Deerfield,  Montague,  South  Hadley,  and 
other  places,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  more  curious,  and  were 
finally  brought  to  the  notice  of  Professor  Hitchcock.  In  them  he  dis- 
covered, as  he  imagined,  resemblances  to  the  tracks  of  birds,  and  imme- 
diately set  about  a  thorough  investigation,  which  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  numerous  prints  of  a  similar  kind,  varying  in  size  from  one 
inch  to  seventeen  inches  in  length,  and  oflen  folio  wing  each  other  in  a 
similar  order,  at  about  the  same  distance.  From  these  tracks  or  prints, 
the  Professor  has  inferred  the  existence  of  two  orders  of  birds,  which  he 
denominates  Pachydatyli,  or  thick-toed,  and  Leptodactyli,  or  slender- 
toed,  in  both  of  which  he  supposes  he  has  discerned  seven  well  charac* 
terized  species,  and  three  doubtful  ones.  From  these  facts,  he  thinks  it 
impossible  to  doubt,  that  these  tracks  resulted  from  the  continuous  steps 
of  some  animal.  The  number  of  the  toes  seem,  however,  to  have  been 
as  various  as  their  size,  for  the  O.  giganttus  had  only  two  ;  while  the 
O.  diversus  reckoned  three,  and  the  O.  palmatus,  four. 

Thus  far  we  are  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  and  were  there  no 
other  facts  in  the  case,  we  should  not  arraign  the  conclusions  of  the 
Professor  as  unauthorized. 

But  there  are  many  facts,  some  of  them  detailed  by  the  Professor 
himself,  which  render  his  inferences  liable  to  suspicion.  Some  of  these 
we  shall  enumerate. 

1.  *  These  foot  marks  are  found  several  hundred  feet  deep  in  the 
rock.'     (American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  vol.  20,  p.  334) 

2.  *Tne  sand  and  mud  which  filled  the  original  track  are  more 
firmly  concreted  than  the  rock  generally.'     (p.  311.) 

3.  *  The  silicious  concretion,  which  fills  the  cavity  made  by  the  foot, 
differs  somewhat  from  the  surrounding  rock.'     (p.  318.) 
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4.  The  impression  *  is  much  sooner  lost  in  descending  than  in  ascend- 
ing from  the  layer  where  it  is  most  perfect/     (p.  311.) 

5.  The  curve  caused  by  the  impression  *  often  passes  obliquely 
through  the  layers  of  the  rock.'     (p.  335.) 

6.  These  tracks,  if  made  at  all,  were  made  by  Grallac,  some  of  whose 
legs  were  covered  with  bristles  to  the  toes,  and  that  beneath  the  water, 
(pp.  328,  336,)  while  all  the  waders  of  the  present  day  have  naked 
legs. 

7.  The  plates  accompanying  the  article  on  Ornithichnology  *  do  not 
present  the  appearance  of  any  one  specimen ;  but  a  connected  view  of 
the  results  obtained  by  an  examination  of  all  that  have  come  under  the 
author's  notice.'     (p.  326.) 

8.  *  These  tracks  are  not  always  in  succession.  Different  species  of 
Animals,  and  different  individuals  have  crossed  one  another's  tracks  so 
often,  that  all  is  confusion.'     (p.  313.) 

We  have  then,  from  the  article  itself,  the  following  objections  against 
the  supposed  formation  of  these  tracks,  by  pre-Adamitic  birds,  viz.  the 
immense  depth  of  rock  in  which  they  occur  —  the  fact  that  the  cavity 
is  filled  with  a  silicious  concretion,  differing  in  hardness  and  in  the 
quality  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  from  the  rock  which 
surrounds  it  —  that  the  impression  extends  up  tis  well  as  down,  often 
passing  obliquely  through  the  rock.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  no 
argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  plates^  for  reasons  stated  in  one  of  the 
foregoing  quotations. 

These  objections  are,  in  our  opinion,  decisive  against  the  Professor's 
hypothesis ;  but  we  will  add  a  few  other  facts,  from  our  own  observation, 
which  we  consider  conclusive  on  the  subject. 

The  new  red  sand  stone  in  the  Conneticut  Valley  contains  innumera- 
ble septaria  and  stria,  often  mistaken  for  impressions  presenting  the  most 
fiintastic  figures  and  shape,  of  which  the  OrnithichnUes  of  the  Profes- 
sor probably  compose  one  family,  the  gigantic  Gorgonia  of  eighteen  feet 
by  ten  of  his  Geolog.  Rep.  Mass.  (p.  237,)  another,  and  in  the  very  beau- 
tiful impressions  of  plants,  we  once  supposed  we  had  found  a  third. 
The  regularity  and  precision  of  many  of  these  channels  and  ridges,  is 
truly  remarkable ;  but  the  accurate  test  of  Mr.  Witham  has  never  yet 
been  able  to  detect  any  evidence  of  organized  matter,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  many  of  our  ablest  geologists  there  is  none.  Again,  appearances 
precisely  similar  in  character  to  those  described  by  Professor  Hitch- 
cock occur  in  many  of  the  clay  beds  in  the  same  valley,  the  cavities 
being  filled  with  septaria,  or  silicious  concretions,  differing  in  hardness 
and  in  the  quality  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  from  the 
layers  of  clay  that  surround  it. 

While  on  the  subject  of  extravagancies,  we  will  mention  another,  in 
which  the  Professor  has  rather  fallen  in  with  an  old  notion,  than 
broached  a  new  hypothesis,  but  which  in  our  opinion  is  no  less  absurd, 
than  that  of  the  OrnithichnUes.  We  allude  to  the  supposition,  that  Mount 
Tom  and  Mount  Holyoke  were  once  united,  and  that  the  pass  between 
them  has  been  excavated  by  the  waters  of  the  Connecticut,  or  by  the 
currents  of  a  primitive  lake.     (Geolog.  Rep.  M<us.,  p.  79.^ 

To  a  person  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  that  region,  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  premise,  that  the  waters  of  the  river  would 
have  passed  around  either  end  of  the  mountain,  before  it  reached  within 
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handred  feet  of  its  summit,  which  alone  is  sufficie&t  to  show 
the  impossihility  of  the  supposition,  to  say  nothing  of  the  improha- 
bility  of  an  excavation  through  a  mountain  mostly  trap,  and  from  eight 
hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  the  entire  absence  of  all  evi- 
dence of  tmy  such  excavation.* 

We  might  add  other  examples,  to  show  that  enthusiasm  in  making 
observations,  and  haste  in  drawing  conclusions,  exert  a  powerful  influ- 
ence over  some  of  the  Professor's  compositions;  but  these  are  enough 
to  establish  the  fact ;  ^nd  with  the  hope  that  these  will  serve  as  a  kind 
of  memento  to  remind  him  in  future  to  examine  with  more  care,  and  to 
conclude  with  less  precipitancy,  we  forbear. 

Our  second  objection  to  the  Professor,  was  his  love  for,  or  rather  we 
should  say  his  haste  in,  writing. 

This  practice  is  a  serious  fault,  and  a  growing  evil  —  one  which  af- 
flicts the  Professor  in  common  with  his  fellow  citizens  *  but  we  think 
that  the  following  sentence  will  work,  in  him  at  least,  a  tnorough  refor- 
mation. 

*  I  include,'  says  he,  *  all  the  varieties  of  tracks  under  the  term  Orni- 
ihichnites  ( opvia  and  nxvoa)  signifying  stony  bird  tracks?     (p.  315.)^ 

In  this  short  sentence,  the  reader  will  perceive  no  less  than  four 
egregious  blunders,  into  which  the  Professor's  precipitancy  has  be- 
trayed him,  and  which,  we  doubt  not,  but  for  an  unpardonable  haste, 
would  have  been  corrected.     These  mistakes  are,  first : 

The  use  of  the  medial  s,  at  the  end  ofornis  (opvia)  instead  o(  the  firial, 
as  he  should  have  done.  The  second  is  a  like  mistake  in  tichnos (nxv^i) — 
the  third  in  the  use  of  tichnos  (rx^voi)  for  ichnos  (ix^oi)  there  being  no  such 
word  in  the  Greek  language  as  tichnos ;  and  the  fourth  in  supposing  he 
had  made  out  the  signification  of  *  stonif  from  ichnos^  which  means  simply 
a  trace  or  track.  The  same  haste  led  him  to  copy  without  aheration  a  no 
less  ridiculous  blunder  from  Granville  Penn,  into  his  article  on  Geology 
and  the  Mosaic  History,  in  which  he  asserts  that  van  in  the  Hebrew 
performs  the  office  of  all  the  conjunctions,  copulative  and  disjunctive.' 

We  tremble  for  our  reputation,  and  for  our  language,  if  carelessness 
like  this  shall  be  tolerated  in  men  of  Professor  Hitchcock's  standing  in  the 
literary  and  scientific  world ;  and  it  was  not  without  surprise  and  regret 
that  we  beheld  the  able  reviewers  of  the  North  American  endorsing  his 
works,  faults  and  all,  without  so  much  as  noticing  them. 

Aware  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  Professor  Hitchcock  early 
labored,  admiring  his  determined  resolution  and  indefiitigable  industry, 
and  knowing  that  he  possessed  talent,  the  critics  have  ever  viewed  his 
works  with  partiality,  until  we  fear  that  he  gives  himself  more  credit  for 
accuracy,  than  he  actually  deserves,  and  that  he  is  one  of  that  small  class 
who  have  been  injured  tnrough  excess  of  moderation.  That  this  may 
serve  him  as  a  timely  monition  that  the  eye  of  the  critic  is  upon  him,  and 
will  expose  the  errors  and  fallacies  of  his  fiEivorite,  and  that  it  may  cause 

•  The  paa9  of  the  Conneclicut  river  at  Northampton,  between  Tom  and  Holyoke,  is 
undoubt^ly  a  natural  one,  such  too,  as  are  frequent  in  the  trap  ran^  of  that  valley. 
Tiie  Connecticut  furnishes  another  example  at  its  pass  between  Deer&ld  and  Montague, 
and  the  Deerfield  and  Farmington  rivers  others  of  a  similar  kind.  In  the  touthem  part 
of  the  valle>[  these  passes  are  abundant,  and  afford  convenient  openings  florr  roads,  be- 
tween counties  which  would  otherwise  be  inaccessible  without  great  difficulty. 
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him  to  give  more  heed  to  his  composition,  and  to  weigh  more  accurately 
his  conclusions  in  science,  is  the  object  we  desire  to  accomplish  by  this 
brief  notice  of  his  Ornithichnology, 


LAFAYETTE. 

WBITTBM    (upon   HXABINO  OF  HIS  DKATH)  IN  AUGUST,    1834. 


*  None  knew  tbee  but  to  love  thee, 
Or  named  thee  but  to  praiM.'  If  allbck. 


'TwA8  his  in  manhood's  blushing  prime  to  tread 

Imperial  halls  with  coroneted  head ; 

To  bask  in  royal  smiles,  or  load  the  dance 

Amid  the  gayest,  eallantest  of  France ; 

Or,  gladly loosea  m)m  grandeur's  courtly  thrall, 

At  gentle  Hymen's  sweet  enticing  call, 

To  seek  his  princely  home,  and  fondly  rest 

His  honored  brow  on  wedded  beauty's  breast. 

And  never  more  the  youthiul  lord  shall  leave 
His  bloominjg  Eden  and  his  blushing  Eve, 
But  softly  yield  to  love's  voluptuous  hours 
His  princely  fortune  and  exalted  powers; 
Oh  sooner  deem  the  spider^ s  brittle  tie 
Could  hold  the  eagle  from  his  native  sky. 
Than  that  luxurious  indolence  could  bind 
One  little  hour  that  angel -pinioned  mind  I 
E'en  now  he  springs  from  love's  inglorious  rest 
With  armed  right  arm  and  wildly-heaving  breast  i 
What  stirrine  thoughts  his  youthful  heart  inspire? 
Why  bums  his  eye  with  unaccustomed  ire  1 
Lo !  on  his  startled  ear  the  winds  have  blown 
The  dank  of  chains  where  bleeding  miUions  groan, 
And  swift  he  breaks  from  nature's  dearest  ties 
In  freedom's  cause  life,  all  to  jeopardize  ; 
While  every  charm  to  home  and  Hymen  wed. 
Is  crushed  like  flowers  beneath  a  giant's  treao. 

Far  o'er  the  deep,  with  hopes  unspurred  by  fame, 
The  wanior-pilgnm  in  his  glory  came, 
Poured  his  full  purse  in  Fr^om's  empty  hand, 
And  with  her  foremost  sternly  took  his  stand ; 
Fought,  bled,  nor  faltered  till  the  strife  was  o'er, 
And  the  last  foe  was  hunted  from  her  shore. 

Hark !  as  the  sighing  gales  from  Europe  sweep, 
What  thrilling  soundcomes  booming  o'er  the  deep  I 
Is  it  a  nation^  mingled  wail  we  hear, 
Around  its  proudest  hero's  passing  bierl 
Yes :  'tis  ttiy  knell,  worth-hallowed  Lafayette  I 
Sun  of  two  worlds,  thine  orb  at  last  has  set ! 
Though  dark  the  storms  that  thronged  thy  fSearful  way. 
No  cloud  e'er  quenched  or  dimmed  one  blessed  ray; 
Bright  in  thy  morning  prime,  thy  noontide  tower, 
Yet  not  less  glorious  at  thy  evening  hour ; 
And  though  we  miss  and  mourn  thy  living  flame, 
Immortalbums  the  twilight  of  thy  fame  f 
SfdAridgt,  (Mas*^)  AMg%tt^  1834. 
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INTELLECTUAL    INDOLENCE. 


*  Action  and  conflict,  an  the  conditionB  of  our  exiatence  in  the  world.  ~  Axioir. 
'Riches  take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away.  —  Biblb. 

Fak  be  from  us  the  sin  of  inflicting  upon  our  readers  a  homily  upon 
a  theme  that  has  waxed  fat  and  muitiplied,  under  the  care  of  moral- 
iMkag  sages,  in  every  period  of  time.  If  we  mistake  not,  however, 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  intellectual  riches,  far  more  evanescent  in 
its  nature,  and  even  more  likely  to  fly  away  than  its  grosser  counter- 
part. No  one  will  pretend  but  that  the  treasures  of  the  mind  may  be 
exhausted,  while  the  vigor  of  the  body  is  complete,  and  that  he  who 
was  once  the  possessor  of  literary  wealth  may  become,  and  that  by  the 
operation  of  no  physical  causes,  poor  indeed.  Knowledge,  so  ht  from 
being  indued  with  any  necessary  and  permanent  adhesiveness,  will  of 
itself  if  not  carefully  guarded,  drop  off  from  the  intellectual  edifice  it 
once  adorned,  until  on^y  the  thinnest  coating  remains  to  remind  us  of 
the  beauty  that  was  once  there.  Numberless  fects  demonstrate  that  the 
most  extensive  attainments  in  literature,  and  the  most  cultivated  powers 
of  intellect,  if  not  enriched  by  constant  additions,  and  invigorated  by  unre- 
mitted exercise,  will  gradually  disappear,  or  become  metamorphosed  into 
a  dull  mediocrity.  Every  reflecting  man's  experience  will  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  bear  witness  to  the  fundamental  correctness  of  this  re- 
mark. He  cannot  but  be  conscious  that  there  is  a  principle  of  decay 
at  work  in  his  own  mind,  which,  if  not  counteracted  by  incessant  mentu 
activity,  both  of  exertion  and  accumulation,  would  in&llibly  strip  him  of 
all  the  results  of  his  past  labors,  and  what  is  worse,  unfit  him  mr  future 
efibrts.  The  busiest  intellect  finds,  afler  all,  ample  reason  to  lament 
the  vast  disproportion  that  exists  between  what  it  has  known  and  what 
it  does  know,  and  the  constant  disappearance  of  particles  of  its  know- 
ledge, once  fairly  acquired  and  highly  valued.  Like  a  general  march- 
ing through  an  enemy's  country,  to  whom  every  evening's  muster  re- 
veals a  new  loss,  the  absence  of  some  sturdy  veteran,  or  valued  ofiicert 
cut  ofif  by  a  watchful  and  wary  foe,  so  the  intellectual  itinerator  will 
find,  as  the  result  of  every  faithful  inspection,  hi$  list  of  missing  swelling 
with  every  stage  of  his  journey,  and  while  he  plumes  himself  upon 
new  acquisitions,  cannot  but  lament  the  loss  of  the  old.  Indeed  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that,  as  we  naturally  lose  our  hold  on  one  thing 
while  attempting  to  grasp  another,  so  the  mind  will  almost  of  necessity 
experience  an  actual  retrocession  in  knowledge  on  some  subjects,  as  it 
makes  farther  and  deeper  advances  in  others.  But  if  such  is  the  case 
with  the  diligent  and  laborious  cultivator  of  the  field  of  literature,  what 
ought  we  to  expect  from  the  lazy  indiflcrence,  or  mere  passivity  of  the 
intellectual  drone  ?  What  but  the  most  pinching  poverty  of  ideas,  the 
most  superficial  attainments  in  science  and  literature? — bv  modicum  of 
knowledge  rapidly  decreasing,  and  general  inefficiency  and  ineptitude 
of  intellect  creeping  upon  him? 

As  the  territories  of  a  mighty  conqueror,  gained  at  the  price  of  im- 
mense expenditures  of  blood  and  treasure,  demand,  in  order  to  be  retain- 
ed, a  constant  exercise  of  those  qualities  by  which  they  were  acquired, 
so  our  intellectual  acquirements,  made  at  the  cost  of  so  much  time. 
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money,  and  labor,  if  we  would  not  permit  them  to  slip  from  our  grasp  al- 
together, call  for  a  similar  appliance  of  energy  and  watchfulness.  If  it 
be  true,  that  nothing  valuable  can  be  procured  without  labor,  it  appears 
to  be  equally  so,  that  nothing  valuable  can  be  kept  without  labor. 

That  such  processes  of  intellectual  and  literary  deterioration  exist, 
that  they  are  even  common,  can  we  think  be  easily  shown.  Were  they 
always  the  result  of  physical  causes,  or  of  imbending  circumstances, 
hostile  to  study  and  mental  application,  the  evil  would  be  mentioned  as 
something  to  be  lamented,  not  to  be  blamed  or  removed.  But  such  is 
&ir  from  being  the  case.  The  evil  of  which  we  speak  is  not  so  limited^ 
so  pardonable  in  its  nature,  but  the  positive  and  wilful  transgression  of 
ten  thousand  youthful  and  elastic  minds  in  our  land;  perhaps  the  pre- 
vailing fault  of  American  intellect,  as  it  certainly  is  of  the  great  mass 
of  what  are  usually  called  the  liberally  educated  of  our  country. 
There  is  the  utmost  reason  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  this  large 
class  reach  the  ultimatum  of  their  attainments  within  the  walls  of  their 
Alma  Maters,  and  that  afler  graduation,  their  history  exhibits  a  continu- 
ous and  of^en  rapid  literary  decadence  The  machine  laboriously 
turned  to  this  point,  now  begins  to  yield  to  its  gravitating  tendencies, 
and  does  not  stop  until  it  has  nearly  or  quite  run  down.  The  diploma  is 
in  hand,  and  hence  the  proud  summit  of  their  literary  ambition  attained, 
it  is  time  for  a  descent.  This  important  document  has  long  been  the 
object  of  their  daily  hopes  and  nightly  imaginings.  It  is  now  cherished 
as  the  precious  certificate  of  an  education  fully  achieved,  and  the  unim- 
peachable magna  charta  of  intellectual  indolence.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  uTt-educating  process  is  steadily  proceeding.  Mental  depletion  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  Fragment  after  fragment  of  the  costly  edifice,  erected 
with  so  much  care  by  the  learned  efforts  of  teachers  and  professors,  and 
all  the  varied  instrumentalities  of  public  instruction,  tumbles  off,,  until 
at  last  little  is  left  but  a  scanty  and  almost  shapeless  mass  of  the  disjecta 
membra  of  what  was  once  so  proudly  termed  a  liberal  education. 
Thus  is  an  important,  and  probably  the  most  important,  fraction  of  human 
life  spent  in  the  laborious  pursuit  of  what  is  permitted  to  elude  the 
grasp  in  almost  the  subsequent  moment  of  its  acquisition.  With  what 
greater  contumely  can  learning  be  treated  than  this  ?  What  greater 
proof  can  be  offered  of  bad  taste,  and  indifference  to  literature,  than 
thus  to  dismiss  all  regard  for  its  offered  favors,  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  a  favorable  introduction  had  been  made,  and  every  obstacle  to  a 
farther  acquaintance  has  been  carefully  removed? 

We  would  not  by  any  means  be  understood  to  be  disparaging  or  un- 
dervaluing the  utility  of  the  ordinary  collegiate  course  of  study,  nor  do 
we  believe  that  the  total  failure  of  that  course,  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred,  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  taste  of 
its  benefits  a  just  respect  for  literature,  is  at  all  attributable  to  a  defi- 
ciency here.  No  —  the  cause  is  more  radical.  It  exists  in  an  imperfec- 
tion, of  almost  epidemic  extent,  in  the  erroneous  estimates  of  the  value 
of  learning,  and  the  importance  of  intellectual  labor,  that  are  at  present 
widely  prevalent  in  this  country.  We  must  transplant  more  of  the 
German  character  into  our  midst,  before  this  evil  can  be  remedied. 
American  students  are  deficient  in  two  qualities,  absolutely  essential 
to  the  composition  of  a  good  scholar  —  industry  and  perseverance. 
Our  college  regime  is  good,  but  we  make  a  bad  use  it.     It  is  owing  to 
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thk  ctrcomstance  a/one,  that  the  advantages  realized  from  it  form  but  a 
nAall  fraction  of  those  it  was  intended  and  is  adapted  to  convey.  Still, 
however,  its  unequivocal  benefits  far  outweigh  its  incidental  disadvan- 
tages. When  we  consider  the  indirect  influence  it  unquestionably 
exerts  upon  the  susceptive  character  of  the  young  student,  the  capacity 
for  literary  efforts  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  develope  or  create,  and  espe- 
cially its  valuable  detergent  virtues,  by  which  arewiped  off  forever  from 
the  mind  those  little  spots  of  prejudice,  and  freckles  of  conceit,  and 
self-complacence  which  are  so  apt  to  gather  upon  the  character  of  a 
semi-educated,  or  what  is  frequently  the  same  thing,  of  a  self-educated 
youth,  we  will  be  quite  ready  to  admit,  that  the  reasons  for  the  present 
collegiate,  and  particularly  the  classical  course,  are  more  than  those 
against  it.  So  that  it  cannot  be  said  with  truth,  even  of  the  most  un- 
fiuthful  of  the  graduated  fraternity,  that  he  has  reaped  no  advantages 
from  his  former  acquaintance  with  recitation-rooms  and  examinations. 
But  it  can  be  said  with  truth,  that  he  reaps  few  instead  of  the  many, 
and  enjoys  liule  instead  of  the  much,  that  might  and  should  have  been 
his.  The  intellectual  faculties  have  indeed  been  exercised,  stimulated, 
and  unfolded,  but  the  inveterate  habit  of  study,  the  steady  perseverance 
of  resolute  scholarship,  which  is  never  intimidated  by  difficulties,  and 
esteems  a  life  without  literature  as  only  a  living  death,  to  impart  which  is, 
after  all,  the  grand  secret  of  education,  has  not  in  his  case  been  attained. 

It  must  be  recollected,  that  he  who  voluntarily  bids  adieu  to  the  books 
and  studies  that  occupied  his  college  course,  at  the  moment  that  course 
is  finished,  is  guilty  of  throwing  away  an  amount  of  knowledge  that 
might  be  made  subservient  to  his  best  interests,  whatever  department 
of  active  life  it  may  be  his  fortune  to  occupy.  Experience  proclaims, 
that  knowledge  and  power  cannot  long  be  separated.  Is  it  not  the  materiel 
of  thought  and  reflection  —  the  very  substratum  of  all  valuable  intellec- 
tual processes? 

'  From  God  above  and  man  below, 
What  can  we  reason,  but  from  what  we  knowl' 

Facts  and  known  truths  are  the  only  implements  of  reason,  without 
which  mere  power  can  effect  nothing.  Strange  indeed  must  be  the  po- 
sition in  society  of  that  student  who  would  not  reap  the  most  agreeable, 
not  to  say  the  most  important,  advantages  from  keeping  up  an  intimate 
and  progressive  acquaintance  with  the  several  branches  of  science  and 
literature  embraced  in  his  collegiate  course.  Learning  will  be  found  by 
him  to  be  both  a  pleasant  companion  and  a  useful  coadjutor.  At  least 
one  evil  of  great  extent,  and  the  most  unhappy  influence,  will  in  his  case 
be  precluded ;  he  will  not  be  precipitated  into  that  stagnation  of  intellect, 
and  vacuity  of  thought,  which  spring  from  poverty  of  attainments  —  a 
state  of  mind  that  communicates  its  lazy  quietude  to  every  feature  of  the 
character.  Habits  of  continuous  and  persevering  stuuy  are  the  only 
repellants  of  mental  imbecility ;  they  alone  can  save  us  from  that  insi- 
pid and  common-place  existence  which  characterizes  the  lives  of  the 
great  majority  of  men. 

Futile  must  be  the  attempt  to  retain  our  fiiculties  in  a  prepared  and 
efficient  state,  without  a  liberal  appropriation  of  mental  fooa —  of  know- 
ledge, that  life-giving  element,  which  forms  the  very  atmosphere 
in  which  they  *  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being.'  So  intimate  is  the 
connection  between  mental  powers  and  mental  acquirements,  that  loss  of 
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the  one  is  infallibly  attended  by  decay  of  the  other.  The  departure  of 
knowledge  is  the  sigpaal  for  universal  retreat.  When  this  light  of  the 
intellectual  edifice  grows  dim,  the  movements  of  the  *  mistress  within' 
slacken  into  dullness ;  every  step  becomes  painful  —  every  effort  a  task. 
Those  brilliant  faculties  of  the  soul  which  were  perhaps  preeminent  for 
ethereal  vigor,  their  graceful  or  majestic  flights,  now  robbed  of  their 
elastic  support,  flutter  feebly  along,  or  sink  helpless  to  the  ground. 
Even  the  fires  of  genius  wax  fainter  and  fainter,  and  although  they  may 
occasionally  start  up  into  a  light  blaze,  it  is  but  an  unnatural  corruscation, 
set  off  to  greater  advantage  by  the  feeble  glare  that  preceded,  and  the  al- 
most total  extinction  that  follows.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  fancy-sketch  of 
what  might  be ;  it  is  a  representation  of  a  process  actually  realized  by 
unnumbered  minds,  which  yet  is  occasioned  by  no  shock  of  disease,  no 
dethronement  of  reason,  by  no  cause  inconsistent  with  the  most  undis- 
turbed regularity  of  physical  and  intellectual  organization,  but  owing 
simply  to  an  almost  total  abstinence  from  the  only  legitimate  nourishment 
of  mind  —  the  spirit  and  practice  of  literary  acquisition. 

We  are  sometimes  apt  to  forget  that  our  mental  as  well  as  our  moral 
condition  is  seldom  stationary.  We  are  compelled  by  the  very  laws  of 
our  being  to  be  either  advancmg  or  retrograding,  each  of  which  move- 
ments it  is  lefl  completely  at  our  option  to  begin,  prevent,  accelerate,  or 
retard.  It  may  be  difRcult  at  the  first  sight,  indeed,  to  believe,  that 
*  while  the  eye  is  not  dim  nor  the  natural  force  abated,'  superior  talents 
should  be  converted  into  comparative  obtuseness — that  quickness  of 
&ncy  and  strength  of  conception  should  melt  away  from  a  mind  once 
their  favorite  abode.  This  may  appear  to  some  a  pnenomenon  too  great 
for  their  philosophy  to  explain,  or  their  fiaiith  to  admit  But  why  so  1 
is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  same  industry  that  was  neces- 
sary to  develope  and  invigorate  these  faculties,  is  necessary  to  sustain 
and  preserve  them  unimpaired  ? 

Our  bodily  energies  live  by  exercise,  and  perish  without  it:  why 
should  not  those  of  the  mind  be  subject  to  the  same  law?  In  like  man- 
ner as  the  use  of  a  limb  may  be  suspended  or  entirely  lost  by  long  con- 
finement in  an  unnatural  posture,  or  long  restraint  from  its  proper  office, 
the  intellectual  powers  may  be  crippled  or  paralyzed,  through  the  be- 
numbing influence  of  continued  inaction.  Impeded  by  such  an  influ- 
ence, the  current  of  thought  must  grow  cold  and  sluggisn,  and  the  whole 
mental  machine  work  heavily  and  inefficiently. 

The  literary  decadence  of  which  we  are  speaking,  is  necessarily  a 
gradual  and  generally  an  insensible  process.  It  never  jumps  to  its  con- 
clusion, but  glides  along  at  an  imperceptible  and  unsuspected  pace.  As 
nemo  subiiuturpis  fit,  so  no  one  suddenly  loses  his  intellectual  grade. 
The  exhaustion  of  the  mental  store-house  is  not  the  work  of  a  moment. 
Like  the  careless  mechanic  who  loses  tool  afler  tool  from  his  shop, 
until  all  are  gone,  he  knows  not  how,  so  the  intellectual  idler  permits 
the  work-shop  of  his  mind  to  be  gradually  stripped  of  its  furniture,  until 
at  last,  to  his  surprise  and  mortification,  he  finds  it  *  empty,  swept  and 
garnished.'  Like  a  charged  electrometer,  which,  if  not  nicely  guarded, 
loses  the  subtle  fluid  by  a  thousand  unperceived  conductors,  so  the  mind 
saturated  with  knowledge  has  a  constant  tendency  to  give  off  its  ethereal 
properties  at  unnumbered  and  unnoticed  points.  Like  the  electrometer, 
too,  it  demands  a  constant  attrition  for  the  supply  of  the  unavoidable  and 
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incidental  abstraction  to  which  it  is  exposed,  as  well  as  the  acquisition  of 
additional  power  and  excitement. 

If  we  consider  the  rightful  supremacy  of  all  that  belongs  to  our  intel- 
lectual and  moral  being  over  the  grosser  interests  of  life,  what  greater 
incentive  for  vigorous  exertion  in  the  paths  of  literary  attainment  can  we 
demand?  That  habits  of  sloth  and  listlessness  trench  upon  the  sacred 
domains  of  the  soul,  enfeeble  its  powers,  and  impede  its  progress  in  that 
which  alone  gives  dignity  to  existence,  is  warrant  enough  to  enlist  our 
utmost  efforts  to  avoid  their  influence.  Motives  for  intellectual  exertion 
cluster  in  generous  profusion  around  us.  The  very  consciousness  of 
progress  is  delightful.  The  soul  rejoices  in  fresh  acquisitions.  Per- 
petual improvement  is  the  divine  instinct  of  her  being.  On  the  other 
nand,  a  consciousness  of  retrogradation  in  any  thing  valuable  is  full  of 
pain.  A  sense  of  increasing  mental  inefficiency  cannot  but  be  a  chilling 
reflection.  It  dulls  the  beaming  eye  of  hope,  debilitates  the  step  of  manly 
confidence,  and  quenches  the  last  spark  of  literary  ambition.  All  pros- 
pect of  excelling  is  now  precludea,  and  courage  to  undertake,  departs 
with  the  ability  to  execute  any  thing  great  and  important. 

Every  consideration,  then,  of  duty,  honor,  and  pleasure,  calls  upon 
the  student  to  redouble  his  activity  in  the  noble  contest  in  which  he  is 
engaged.  Let  no  obstacles  dishearten,  no  difficulties  deter  him,  nor  self- 
complacency  tempt  him  to  relax  his  efforts.  Perseverance  will  conquer 
all  things  —  diligence  will  insure  success. 

Tell  us  not  of  the  tameness  of  plodding  application  ;  despise  not  la- 
borioiis  accumulations  of  knowledge,  and  patient  appliances  of  thought, 
because  sometimes  sneeringly  termed  by  the  flippant  and  self-conceited 
the  mere  mechanical  results  and  efforts  of  the  mind.  We  have  yet  to 
learn  that  such  have  not  ever  been  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
truly  great  men.  Let  the  consciousness  of  the  limited  range  of  his  pre- 
sent attainments  quicken  the  efforts  of  every  youthful  aspirant  for  the 
high  prize  of  intellectual  glory,  and  let  him  never  forget  that  well-di- 
rected and  patient  exertion  is  sure  to  be  ultimately  and  nobly  rewarded. 

W.H. 


CANZONET. 

▲DDKLSSEO  TO  A    LADY  *  WHOSE  SMILES  HAD  WON   MB.' 

I. 

Ah  !  wherefore  dwells  such  heavenly  grace 

In  each  exterior  part  ? 
Why.  when  that  smile  upon  thy  face, 
Love  s  ima^e,  dearest,  seems  to  trace, 

Ah !  why  so  cold  thy  heart  1 


n. 


So  when  the  sun's  enlivening  ray 

Surveys  December's  scene. 
On  frozen  streams  the  glad  beams  play, 
The  icy  surface  melts  away, 

But  all  is  hard  within.  t.  c. 
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NUM  BER    TWO. 


A  REMINISCENCE. 

The  treaty  of  1827  was  held,  as  I  have  said  in  Number  One,  at  La 
Petit  Butt  de  Mart.  It  is  not  usual  for  a  narrator  to  go  backward ; 
I  must  beg  permission,  however,  to  take  a  retrograde  step  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

The  starting  place,  for  Green  Bay,  was  Detroit.  At  that  place,  the 
senior  commissioner  had  provided  all  that  was  necessary,  in  supplies, 
etc.  On  reaching  Mackinac,  we  were  met  by  rumors.  The  Indiana, 
it  was  said,  were  in  motion.  Hostile  indications  were  reported.  Upon 
reaching  Green  Bay,  these  rumors  were  multiplied.  The  treaty-ground 
was  forty  miles  above  Fort  Howard ;  the  supplies  were  ordered  to  be 
sent  up,  and  every  thing  to  be  got  in  readiness  for  the  business  of  the  mis- 
sion. The  Indians,  although  notified  in  time,  were,  as  Indians  always 
are,  slow  in  coming  in.  The  delay  on  this  occ€ision  was  resolved  in  part 
into  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  along  the  borders,  whence  the  rumors 
had  sprung.  A  movement  was  determined  on,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  call  off  the  Indians  from  the  objects  which  it  appeared  had  excited 
their  attention,  and  which  threatened  the  peace  of  the  frontier.  The 
plan  was  this :  The  elder  commissioner  was  to  ascend  the  Fox  River, 
cross  the  Portage,  and  pass  down  the  Ouisconsin,  thence  up  to  Prairie 
du  Chien,  and  while  he  ascertained  the  true  state  of  things,  send  invita- 
tions among  the  remaining  bands  to  come  in  to  the  treaty.  Thence  he 
was  to  descend  the  Mississippi,  and  return  by  the  way  of  the  Illinois 
and  Chicago,  and  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  Potawatomies,  who 
had  been  reputed  as  restless,  and  extend  a  like  invitation  to  them. 
The  junior  commissioner  was  to  cross  the  head  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan,  touch  at  Mackinac,  and  pass  onto  the  Saut  de  St.  Marie,  and 
gather  the  dispositions  of  the  Indians  of  those  regions.  It  was  arranged 
to  meet  at  Green  Bay  in  a  fortnight. 

The  trip  to  the  Saut  was  made ;  and  at  the  time  appointed,  the  junior 
commissioner,  through  storms  and  amidst  lake  billows  in  his  bark 
canoe,  reached  the  opening  into  Fox  River :  his  voyagers  were  in  high 
spirits,  and,  as  is  their  custom,  were  chanting.  The  flag  of  the  frail 
bark  was  flying  from  the  stern,  which  distinguished  it  from  the  trader's 
canoe.  The  songs  and  the  flag  had  reached  the  ears  and  eyes  of  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Howard ;  and  when  opposite  that  fortress,  the  gates  were 
thrown  suddenly  open,  and  several  officers  came  running  out,  waving 
their  hands,  and  evidencing  some  anxiety.  The  order  was  given, 
*  Turn  in!'  The  wharf  was  soon  reached — when,  and  before  the 
salutations  were  passed,  it  was  announced  that  a  rumor  had  come  in  by 
way  of  the  Portage,  bringing  intelligence  that  the  senior  commissioner 
had  been  fired  upon  by  a  party  of  Indians  —  that  his  cook  and  two  of 
his  men  were  killed  —  and  that  he  had  been  made  prisoner!  What 
was  to  be  done?  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  All  was  anxiety  and  deep 
feeling.  The  direction  from  the  junior  commissioner  was:  *  Man  your 
fort  with  as  many  men  as  may  he  necessary  for  its  defence^  and  with  the 
remainder  push  instantly  inio  the  Indian  country,  and  rescue  the  com- 
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missianer.  Itoill  raise  a  party  of  Indians,  and  accompany  you.^  The 
proposition  was  received  as  gallant  men  might  be  expected  to  receive  it, 
and  the  junior  commissioner  pushed  off  to  Shanty  Tovm,  (Menominee 
Vilbge,)  three  miles  up  Fox  River,  to  prepare  for  the  expedition.  He 
found  the  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  great  alarm.  Preparations  were  im- 
mediately put  on  foot  by  a  genersu  warning  to  defend  the  place,  while 
the  women  were  preparing  to  take  refuge  in  the  fort  Presently  a  run- 
ner came  in.  He  was  soon  surrounded.  Taking  from  his  bosom  a 
paper,  he  handed  it  to  the  hand  nearest  to  him.  It  was  from  the  elder 
commissioner.  It  dissipated  the  rumor  of  the  attack,  and  of  his  capti- 
vity, but  confirmed  the  hostile  movements  of  a  portion  of  the  Indians. 
He  had  reached  Prairie  du  Chitn,  just  on  the  heel  of  the  murderer  of 
Gagnier,  etc.,  and  with  his  usual  promptitude  garrisoned  the  fort  as  well 
as  he  could,  by  mustering  up  the  old  guns,  and  directing  the  settlers  of 
the  Prairie  to  go  into  it,  whilst  he  would  descend  the  Mississippi  to  St. 
Louis,  and  on  his  way  engage  the  services  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians, 
and  send  them  on  as  auxiliaries  to  protect  the  place,  and  on  his  ar- 
rival at  St.  Louis,  confer  with  General  Atkinson  upon  ulterior 
measures.  General  Atkinson  put  his  troops  in  motion.  The  elder  com- 
missioner ascended  the  Illinois,  coasted  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  arrived  in  about  the  same  time  that  a  steam-boat  could 
have  accomplished  the  route  in  safety  at  Green  Bay. 

It  was  determined  to  hold  the  treaty.  From  a  thousand  to  twelve 
hundred  Indians  had  by  this  time  assembled.  A  despatch  was  sent  to 
the  village  that  Four-Ugf,  a  chief  whose  village  was  at  Lake  Winne- 
bago, had  been  on  the  treaty  ground,  and  carried  himself  rather  inso- 
lently. An  attack  on  those  charged  with  the  property  for  the  treaty 
was  anticipated  by  Four-legs  and  his  band.  The  junior  commissioner 
ascended  the  river,  and  was  followed  immediately  by  a  six-pounder, 
and  additional  force.  He  remained  a  night  and  a  day,  and  seeing 
nothing  to  confirm  the  rumor,  returned  to  the  Bay. 

Beside  fulfilling  the  original  desig^i  of  the  treaty,  it  was  agreed  to 
use  the  occasion  to  demand  the  murderers  who  had  killed  Gagnier,  and 
butchered  his  family ;  to  announce  that  General  Atkinson  was  ascend- 
ing the  Mississippi  in  great  force,  and  that  a  way  would  be  cut  through 
their  country,  in  czise  of  their  refusal  to  give  up  the  murderers  —  not 
with  axes* but  guns. 

Negociations  were  meanwhile  opened  with  the  officer  in  command 
of  Fort  Howard  to  ascend  the  Fox  River,  and  form  a  junction  at  the 
Portage  with  General  Atkinson's  command.  This  was  agreed  to,  just 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  upon  condition  that  one  hundred 
Indians  should  be  raised  to  act  as  flankers,  etc. 

The  night  before  the  council  at  the  Butt  de  Mart  broke  up,  was 
one  of  much  anxiety.  War  rumors  and  threatened  attacks  had  be- 
come so  common  as  to  be  disregarded  —  but  on  the  evening  preceding 
the  breaking  up  of  the  council,  a  Wabanaukie  Indian  woman  gave 
notice  that  we  were  to  be  attacked.  In  confirmation  of  her  intelligence, 
she  gave  out  that  the  Winnebagoes  had  been  seen  the  night  before 
proposing  to  exchange  lead  for  powder ;  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the 
whetting  of  knives  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  The  guard 
was  doubled,  and  the  usual  quantity  of  sleep  was  enjoyed  by  those  who 
were  not  upon  that  duty. 
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The  senior  commissioner  had  returned  hy  the  way  of  Mackinac  to 
Detroit.  A  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Green  Bay  the  day 
after  his  departure.  The  junior  commissioner,  in  company  with  the 
Indian  Agent,  and  some  others,  met  the  Indians  who  had  been  deputed 
for  the  purpose.  The  first  words  old  Four-legs  uttered,  was  a  request 
for  a  supply  of  powder  1  He  was  answered :  '  You  shall  have  it  —  but 
if  you  do  not  consent  to  give  up  the  murderers,  you  will  get  it  in  smoke, 
and  with  bullets  —  not  in  kegs  or  powder-horns/  Nothing  conclusive 
was  decided  on.  This  looked  ominous.  Immediately  a  call  was  made 
for  one  hundred  Indians  to  accompany  the  New- York  troops.  They 
'  came  in,  painted  for  war.  It  required  strong  measures  to  keep  them 
from  striking  on  the  spot.  They  were  told  the  first  man  that  fired  a  gun 
without  orders,  would  be  hung  on  the  tree  nearest  at  hand. 

The  force  that  ascended  the  river  to  make  a  junction  with  Greneral 
Atkinson,  was  composed  of  one  hundred  and  ten  regulars ;  twenty- 
eight  militia ;  forty-nine  Wabanaukies,  or  Indians  of  tne  East,  (New- 
York  Indians,)  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  Menomineefs  —  totaX  two 
hundred  and  ninety.  This  force  left  Green  Bay,  io  barges,  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  23d  August,  1827. 

The  way  being  now  fkirly  open  for  incidents,  1  promise  them  in  my 
next.  M. 


THE    ATLANTIC. 


Highway  of  Nations !  from  all  impost  free, 
Clasped  in  the  broad  embrace  of  every  zone  — 

Gamers  of  empires  pour  their  wealth  to  thee. 
And  Commerce  makes  thy  bounding  breast  her  throne  I 

And  what  a  change !  —  the  wo-wom  colony 
Thy  roufi^h  waves  stranded  on  a  shore  uniuown, 

Have  peopled,  hewed,  and  lent  the  forest  wings. 

And  launched  them  on  thy  depths,  to  ride  like  bannered  kings. 

And  I  have  floated  'neath  their  ensign's  fold, 

For  many  a  glad  hour,  ocean,  over  thee: 
I  love  them,  free  of  soul,  and  proud  and  bold, 

And  full  of  honor's  stainless  chivalry  — 
Sailors  'in  heart  and  hand'  —  waves  never  rolled 

Beneath  more  true-born  children  of  the  sea : 
Long  may  their  flag,  young  Freedom's  pledg[e  and  sign, 
Wave,  in  ner  glorious  name,  its  azure  over  thme. 

Thou  heaving  wilderness,  whose  curling  hills 
Crested  with  foam,  sweep  on  before  me  now, 

The  hand  of  Him  whose  word  thy  goin^  wills, 
Hath  typed  his  anger  on  thy  writhing  orow : 

And  in  thy  calms  his  love  —  his  love  vmich  fills 
Ten  thousand  realms  where  thou  shalt  never  flow ; 

Love  that  oft  casts  the  vengeful  sword  away. 

And  smiling  stoops  from  heaven,  to  rob  thee  of  thy  prey. 

Sea  of  a  hundred  shores !  —  blest  be  the  breeze 

That  Wafted  me  unto  thy  mightiest  one, 
Where  despot  may  not  come,  and  human  knees 

Are  bent  to  the  Omnipotent  alone ; 
No  captives  here  in  desert  prisons  freeze, 

Nor  fettered  vassals  pine  in  cells  of  stone^ 
But  from  his  sacred  home  man  walks  abroad, 
Erect,  unchallenged,  free  —  the  image  of  hii  Goo ! 
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PROSPECTS   OP   AMERICAN   POETRY. 


BT  THB  AUTHOK  Or  'THE  FROSE  OF  MILTOW,'  'JBKEMY  TiYLOB,*  ETC. 


There  is  no  bitterer  injustice  than  the  injustice  of  a  nation  to  itself. 
When  an  individual,  by  a  false  estimate  of  his  own  faculties,  or  a  mis- 
direction of  them,  errs  in  the  conduct  of  life,  and  strays  from  the  paths 
of  success  and  honor,  there  is  but  one  mind,  one  being  it  may  be,  utterly 
blighted  —  and  we  thank  Heaven  that  the  ruins  may  end  there;  but 
when  a  nation,  millions  in  number,  and  resistless  in  efficacy  for  good  or 
evil,  abandons  the  great  track  of  improvement,  and  plunges  from  it 
into  the  wastes  around,  we  cannot,  we  dare  not,  estimate  the  error. 

The  error  is  single  and  it  is  collective.  First,  it  destroys  the  national 
character  itself,  that  great  fountain  of  vigor  and  glory  —  then,  rebound- 
ing, and  coursing  its  way  through  smaller  channels,  it  hath  a  tendency 
to  poison  individual  bosoms,  to  overthrow  each  single  stone  in  its  struc- 
ture. The  glass  in  which  the  nation  was  wont  once  to  look  upon  its 
own  majestic  form  and  attributes,  when  thus  broken  into  fragments, 
becomes  a  scattered  mirror,  in  which  each  one  singly  views  his  own 
&llen  aspect. 

These  remarks  are  perhaps  too  monitory ;  but  a  voice  of  warning  is 
needed.  A  strong  hand  must  be  put  forth  in  these  times  to  draw  back 
reader  and  writer,  governors  and  governed,  from  that  hard  and  stony 
philosophy  into  which  they  are  all  rapidly  descending.  There  is  the 
duty  of  delaying  as  well  as  the  duty  of  urging  on  the  march  of  the  age. 
It  is  one  thmg  to  hasten  \o  conquest — another  to  be  hurried  away  to 
destruction  and  death.  The  former  is  the  pleasanter  as  well  as  the 
wiser  speed.  Nothing  we  think  is  clearer,  than  that  great  thoughts 
and  enterprises  are  the  result  of  deep  and  slow  meditation,  although 
sometimes,  we  acknowledge,  inspiration  may  do  the  work  of  labor,  and 
a  happy  instinct  be  a  surer  and  swifter  guide  to  achievement  than  mid- 
night and  wasting  study. 

But  with  the  mass  of  men  —  the  great  multitude  and  the  small  mul- 
titude —  the  image  of  success  (which  is  the  world's  most  worshipped 
idol,)  is  wrought  out  of  the  solia  rock,  with  many  a  long  sigh  and  many 
a  heavy  stroke.  The  pinnacle  whereon  reposeth  Fame  —  in  that  glo- 
rious and  attractive  attitude  which  wins  every  eye  —  is  not  to  be  reached 
in  a  day's  journey  by  a  steam  car. 

The  great  fault  of  the  present  age  is  the  velocity  with  which  it  moves. 
It  cannot,  as  did  the  best  of  its  predecessors,  hang  with  rapture  for  a 
whole  year  over  a  single  poem,  studying  its  beauties  until  they  passed 
into  its  very  soul,  and  fixed  them  in  its  own  hues  forever.  It  cannot  and 
will  not  weigh  in  the  nice  balance  of  a  critical  and  cautious  taste  each 
line  and  syllable  of  a  gifted  work,  spelling  its  way  into  the  inner  mys- 
teries which  the  poet  hath  framed  for  the  delight  of  those  only  who  have 
the  perseverance  and  the  penetration  needful  to  their  discovery.  Read- 
ers are  thus  superficial,  and  by  a  natural  reaction,  writers  become  so. 
•  It  is  in  vain,'  they  reason,  '  to  elaborate  and  polish  thoughts,  if  they  are 
to  be  merely  glanced  at,  and  then  thrown  aside  as  the  toys  of  a  season  — 
in  vain  to  cast  away  the  toil  of  years  upon  those  who  are  either  too 
tasteless  or  too  hurried  to  do  it  justice.'     Poetry,  whether  it  be  denied  or 
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not,  it  is  clear  is  viewed  by  the  world  with  different  eyes  from  those 
which  perused  it  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Virgil,  or  the  English  Mil- 
ton. This  is  not  the  age  of  epics  —  it  is  the  age  for  no  long  poem. 
Fragments  of  the  divine  art  —  broken  rills  from  the  celestial  fountain  — 
are  all  that  it  can  lend  the  time  to  contemplate.  The  fame  of  but  two 
or  three  of  our  living  poets  is  based  upon  large  and  extended  productions. 
They  are  judged — the  mass  of  them  —  ^Y  ^^®  solitary  brick,  rather 
than  by  the  complete  building.  Bryant*s  enusions  are  all  brief —  Hal- 
leck*s  likewise ;  and  when  Mrs.  Sigourney  ventured  lately  to  publish 
a  poem*  longer  than  is  the  custom  of  the  day,  it  received  comparative- 
ly but  limited  praise,  and  (we  will  warrant)  still  more  limited  perusal. 

Another  obvious  cause  of  the  little  regard  with  which  poetry  is 
received  at  present,  is,  that  there  is  no  leading  genius  engaged  in  its 
vtralks  —  no  predominant  and  popular  mind,  chaining  the  world  to  its 
car  —  going  forth  in  mid-day  brigntness,  and  lending  a  light  and  a  halo 
to  the  feeblest  satellites  which  revolve  around  it.  The  general  question 
of  the  present  state  of  poetry,  however,  is  not  the  one  into  which  we  are 
now  called  more  particularly  to  enter.  The  condition  of  American 
poetry  —  the  causes  which  hold  it  fixed  in  that  condition  —  its  regene- 
ration and  prospects  —  these  are  topics  important  and  comprehensive 
enough  to  demand  all  the  attention  and  powers  we  can  at  present  devote 
to  any. 

And  first,  of  its  present  condition.  The  Puritans,  who  were  the 
eldest  voyagers  to  the  new  world,  were  men  of  a  cold  temperament, 
generally,  though  enthusiastic  on  those  subjects  which  more  immediate- 
ly concerned  or  interested  them.  They  possessed  but  little  imagination ; 
and  the  only  glow  which  ever  colored  theif  passionless  features  was 
the  glow  of  excited  religion,  or  aroused  independence.  They  had  but 
few  thoughts  for,  and  little  acquaintance  with  the  muse.  Contemporary 
England,  however,  was  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  this  country  illumi- 
nated with  poets.  '  Why  then,'  it  is  often  in  a  half-triumphant  tone 
asked,  *  why  then  were  the  colonies  so  barren?'  The  answer  is  simply, 
that  the  poets  who  then  wrote  and  shone  in  England,  were  the  select 
spirits  from  a  population  of  many  millions,  while  the  American  chances 
for  such  spirits  were  as  far  less  as  the  population  of  the  new  country. 

From  these  two  reasons,  therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  no  ima- 
ginative geniuses  appeared  during  the  time  of  the  Puritans,  or  in  the 
age  of  their  immediate  successors.  And  when  the  difficulties  of  the 
first  settlements  were  vanquished,  and  the  States  began  to  grow  apace 
in  numbers  and  prosperity,  their  attention  was  directed  to  subjects  in- 
volving their  deepest  and  dearest  interests.  Independence,  National 
Rights,  the  equal  privileges  of  men,  were  the  topics  which  stirred  their 
bosoms,  and  ran  like  fiame  over  the  country,  kindling  high  desires  and 
determined  resolves  wherever  they  touched. 

Did  none  of  these  awakening  themes  elicit  poetical  power?  Did  no 
American  Milton  spring  into  existence,  to  call  on  the  nation,  in  a  voice 
of  eloquent  thunder,  in  the  name  of  Liberty  to  arouse  ?  They  did  come 
forth,  not  exactly  in  the  garb  or  with  the  bearing  of  Milton ;  they  came 
forth  armed  with  that  kind  of  poetry  which  the  necessities  of  the  times 
required;  with  sharp  and  ready  humor — barbed  invective  —  with  a 
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eomic  and  satiric  force  which  for  its  purpose  and  success  has  never  been 
daewhere  surpassed.  A  McFingal  then  was  more  serviceable,  and  of 
higher  value,  than  an  Odyssey  or  a  King  Lear.  The  country  has  al- 
ways from  the  beginning  furnished  imagination  adequate  to  its  actual 
demands.  It  has  embodied  it  in  the  wit  of  Trumbull  and  Greene — in  the 
overmastering  eloquence  of  Henry  —  in  the  felicitous  apologues  and 
iUostrations  of  Franklin.  When  the  Revolution  with  its  glories  passed 
away,  another  stage  of  action  opened  upon  the  American  people  —  the 
stage  of  busy  enterprise  —  of  strife  with  hardships,  and  of  attempts  to 
recover  from  the  inevitable  disasters  of  a  protracted  war.  They  did  re- 
cover, and  passed  from  that  stage  to  a  farther  one,  where  it  is  the  busi- 
ness and  the  duty  of  the  scene  to  hoard  wealth  and  treasure.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  art  which  we  are  humbly  advocating,  they  are  on  that 
stage  of  action  still. 

The  words  of  a  recent  writer  on  the  influence  which  the  contention 
for  money  exercises  on  the  progress  of  poetry  among  us,  are  so  appo- 
site and  correct,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  them  bere. 

*  The  fact  is,  that  the  causes  of  our  deficiency  in  works  of  poetry,  as 
well  as  in  other  departments  of  literature,  are  to  be  looked  for,  not  in 
any  imaginary  want  of  the  outward  elements  of  inspiration,  or  of  the 
inward  sympathies  that  feel  and  appreciate  them,  and  the  genius  which 
gives  them  expression,  but  in  the  circumstances  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded, and  under  which  we  grow  up,  and  in  the  general  necessity  by 
which  we  are  impelled  to  action.  So  mc^y  opportunities  of  honorable 
enterprise  are  presented  to  our  young  men,  and  such  are  the  diverting 
prospects  held  out  to  them,  that  they  oflen  lose  in  the  excitement  of  poli- 
tics, or  the  bustle  of  trade,  those  poetic  aspirations  which  they  may  nave 
at  one  time  cherished.  In  this  new  country,  where  the  most  lavish  re- 
sources of  nature  and  art  are  being  daily  developed, 

'  All  is  busy,  stirring,  stormy  motion, 
And  many  a  cloud  drifts  by,  but  none  sojourns.' 

We  have  no  time  to  '  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  muse.'  A  new 
railroad  may  interfere  with  the  progress  of  a  new  poem,  and  the  turmoil 
of  election  may  not  chime  with  the  melody  of  verse.  A  good  poet  in 
this  country  oflen  subsides  into  a  second-rate  politician,  or  he  may  turn 
his  attention  from  speculations  in  fancy  to  speculation  in  the  stocks. 
One  of  our  most'  enchanting  bards  is  m  the  *  cotton  trade  and  sugar 
line*  —  another  is  a  cashier  in  a  bank  —  and  another  (proh  pudor !)  is  a 
partisan  editor.' 

The  regeneration  of  American  poetry  is  to  be  wrought  out,  then,  by 
the  solemn  consecration  of  great  minds  to  its  duties  and  reauirements. 
It  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  hurling  forth  from. the  temple  of  their 
thoughts  every  idol  and  image  of  mammon  —  by  the  renunciation, 
firmly  and  perseveringly,  of  political  strife  and  party  conflicts.  These 
are  but  negative  steps ;  this  is  preventive  but  not  altogether  remedial. 
Positive  labor,  resolute  and  stem  work,  is  to  be  performed.  The  poet 
who  would  be  the  literary  redeemer  of  the  lana,  must  not  only  disse- 
ver himself  from  the  base  associations  of  the  day,  but  he  must  kindle 
new  altars  at  which  his  inmost  soul  may  worship.  He  must  cast  his 
eye  back  through  the  past  —  far  forward  through  the  future.  The  pre- 
sent, the  mighty  spirit  which  holds  in  either  hand  the  destinies  of  a 
world,  must  be  searchingly  communed  with.     But  chiefest  of  all,  he 
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must  have  a  reverence  and  regard  for  Liberty,  which  is  enlightened,  fer- 
vent, and  omnipotent  over  his  mind  and  affections.  He  must  know  her 
as  she  has  lived  in  past  ages  —  on  the  mountain  and  in  the  valley ;  as 
she  breathed  and  fought  on  the  plains  of  Marathon,  and  as  she  raised 
her  divine  countenance  from  the  wreck  of  the  dark  ages,  and  brightened 
in  the  English  revolution.  Above  all  and  beyond  all,  let  him  peruse 
her  records  as  they  are  written  out  in  the  prosperity  of  his  Native 
Land  —  as  they  are  perused  in  letters  of  blood,  in  the  chronicles  of  our 
own  great  revolutionary  struggle. 

If  the  comprehension  and  determination  of  the  coming  or  any  genera- 
tion of  American  Poets  be  such,  how  glorious,  how  brightening  the 
dawn  which  opens  on  the  national  eye !  Shall  it  be  in  our  day,  or 
shall  it  be  reserved  for  our  fortunate  successors,  the  glad  and  grateful 
privilege  of  beholding  the  lights  of  verse  shining  from  every  hill  top 
along  our  borders,  and  filling  the  air  with  a  new  glory,  and  exciting  in 
the  people's  heart  a  chivalric  heroism  in  the  arts  of  peace  —  an  onward 
and  an  upward  buoyancy  of  soul,which  shall  bear  them  to  nobler  purposes, 
higher  destinies,  and  more  perfect  triumphs,  than  they  have  yet  striven 
for  or  achieved  1 

When  shall  he  arise  who,  by  the  strong  power  and  melody  of  a  mighty 
muse,  shall  win  the  nation  from  its  eager  and  unsatisfying  chase  after 
wealth,  and  the  dependencies  of  life  ?  When  shall  his  voice  sound 
through  the  dark  void  of  our  present  condition,  and  lure  the  earth-worm 
from  his  vain  devotion  at  the  feet  of  an  idol  whose  front  is  brass  and 
whose  body  is  gold?  Some  masterly  mind,  carrying  for  a  time  all  in 
the  tide  of  its  resistless  strength,  is  needed  to  redeem  and  renovate ;  some 
strong  arm  to  turn  aside  the  chariot  from  its  iron  and  monotonous  track 
into  the  green  paths  of  nature  and  truth.  It  will  come,  (if  the  planets 
deceive  us  not,)  it  shall  come  —  for  there  are  those  now  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic,  and  but  recently  arrived  on  the  shore  of  being,  who,  study- 
ing the  language,  its  capacities  and  beauties  —  the  country,  its  career, 
its  majesty,  its  outward  form  and  fashion  of  mountains  and  waters  — 
believe  that  around  them  and  in  them  lie  the  elements  of  poetry  and 
poems,  in  an  opulence  and  a  splendor  which  the  world  cannot  surpass. 
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Lkt  lachrymoBe  philosophers 

This  glorious  world  decry ; 
There  *s  not  a  wind  the  flower  that  stirs, 

A  tint  that  stains  the  sky, 
Or  aught  in  earth,  or  air,  or  sea, 

But  for  our  good  was  ffiven : 
This  world  was  formed  Dy  God  to  be 

The  vestibule  of  Heaven. 
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'  And  I  have  made  me  idols,  and  found  them  day.' 

*GoD  bless  you,  Bob!'  said  the  driver  to  the  'gentleman'  who  had 
been  assisting  him  in  arranging  the  bagfi^age  in  the  boot  of  the  coach : 
*  he'll  do  it,  since  you  ask  it,'  answered  a  rough,  harsh  voice ;  *  and 
Bill,  my  darling,  take  care  of  yourself,  will  you,  for  my  sake  ?'  Crack ! 
went  the  whip,  and  the  coach  moved  on  for  a  few  yards,  and  then  stopped. 
'Holloa,  Bob!'  shouted  the  driver.  In  a  moment  his  friend  was  by 
his  side.  *  I  say.  Bob,  my  dear  fellow,  that  brandy  was  very  strong, 
and  as  it 's  a  bad  night  to  sleep  in  the  streets,  there  's  no  telling  what 
may  happen.  Wont  you  just  give  me  a  lock  of  your  hair  to  keep 
until  I  get  back  ?'  *  Haw !  —  haw !  —  haw !'  shouted  Bob,  and  away 
we  moved.  It  was  just  thirty  minutes  past  one  o'clock,  of  a  wet  and 
cold  nif  ht,  in  South  Market-street,  Albany,  that  this  affectionate  parting 
took  place.  I  had  been  sleeping  in  my  chair,  waiting  for  the  staffe 
from  ten  until  one  o'clock ;  and  when  at  length,  three  hours  after  the 
usual  time  of  starting,  the  vehicle  reached  the  door  of  the  American 
Hotel,  I  tumbled  into  it,  and  lay  stretched  upon  the  back  seat  in  a  half 
doze,  trying  to  unite  the  broken  thread  of  the  dream  which  had  been 
severed  by  its  arrival.  The  interview  between  the  driver  and  his  friend 
Bob,  although  it  made  me  laugh  in  my  sleep,  did  not  completely  arouse 
me,  and  I  dreamed  on,  until  the  coach  stopped,  and  the  driver  informed 
us  that  we  had  reached  Troy. 

I  was  thinking  how  foolish  I  had  been  to  complain  of  the  two  lumps 
in  the  middle  of  the  bed  I  had  occupied  at  the  hotel,  when  there  was  so 
much  room  to  sleep  on  either  side  of  them,  and  how  much  I  really 
would  pay  down  in  cash  for  the  privilege  of  exchanging  my  present 
upright  position  and  hard  seat  for  the  uneven  couch  aforesaid,  when 
the  driver  opened  the  coach  door,  and  asked  me  to  make  room  for  a 
lady  on  the  back  seat.  I  was  wide  awake  in  a  moment.  *  Thomas, 
did  you  bring  my  band-box  down  from  the  school  V  asked  a  low  and  I 
thought  young  voice.  '  Yes,  here  it  is,  Miss  Smith,'  answered  some 
one  beyond  the  driver.  The  lady  ascended  the  steps,  and  as  the  dim 
light  from  the  lantern,  which  the  coachman  held  in  his  hand,  rested 
for  a  moment  on  her,  I  strained  first  my  eyes  and  then  my  neck  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  her  &ce ;  but  I  was  unsuccessful,  and  was  only  able  to 
ascertain  that  she  was  small,  of  a  slight  figure,  and  that  she  wore  a  little 
cottage  bonnet.  But  this  was  quite  enough.  I  have  a  theory  about  bonnets, 
and  I  had  long  previously  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  a  cottage  bon- 
net prima  facie  shades  a  pretty  or  at  least  a  young  face,  while  vice  verta^ 
an  old  or  an  ugly  countenance  seeks  the  deep  shade  of  a  *poke.^  The 
lady,  then,  was  young.  Of  this  I  was  satisfied,  from  the  tones  of  her 
voice.  She  was  pretty.  Her  bonnet  settled  that.  And  beyond  and 
better  *  than  this,  than  these,  than  all,'  she  was  unmarried.  Don't  you 
recollect,  reader,  the  man  called  her  Miss  Smith,  when  he  answered 
her  inquiries  about  the  band-box? 
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*  I  have  it/  thought  I ;  *  what  a  dunce  I  was,  not  to  have  surmised  it 
hefore.  There  is  a  ladies'  seminary  in  this  city.  She  asked  if  her 
things  had  heen  brought  down  from  *  the  school/  She  is  some  dear 
little  creature,  who  resides  within  a  day's  ride  of  the  city,  ^ing  to  visit 
her  parents.  Her  father  has  not  been  able  to  leave  hisbusmessto  come 
for  her,  and  her  brothers  are  all  off  at  college ;  and  as  the  stage  passes 
the  door  of  her  paternal  home,  it  has  been  thought  safe  for  her  to  make 
the  journey  alone.  Poor  little  dear !  —  it  is  too  bad  to  make  her  leave 
her  soft  pillow  and  sweet  dreams,  to  ride  alone  with  strangers  on  such 
a  night  as  this  !  But  I  will  be  a  protector  to  thee,  sweet  flower.  I  will 
be  to  thee  even  as  a  father  and  a  brother.  The  storm  that  rages  without 
shall  not  chill  thy  young  blood  —  the  wind  which  howls  around  us 
shall  not  *  visit  too  roughly'  thy  tender  frame ;  and  if  thy  strength  waxes 
iaint,  and  fatigue  or  drowsiness  overcome  thee,  thou  shalt  close  thine 
eyes  and  rest  thy  head  on  a  bosom  that  will  support  thee  as  tenderly 
and  faithfully  as  that  on  which  thy  infancy  reposed.' 

These  were  thoughts  that  flitted  through  my  mind,  while  my  &ir 
companion  was  arranging  her  seat,  as  comfortably  as  circumstances 
permitted^  by  my  side.  In  a  few  moments  the  coach  was  again  in 
motion. 

*  I  fear.  Miss,'  I  remarked,  as  we  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  *  you 
will  have  an  uncomfortable  night  of  it/ 

*  O,  no,'  she  replied,  *  I  am  fully  prepared  for  the  ride,  and  I  think  I 
shall  get  through  with  it  very  well.' 

A  long  pause  ensued.  '  The  school  in  Troy  is  very  full  now,  I  un- 
derstand?' again  I  essayed. 

'  Yes,  Sir,  we  have  now  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pupils,  and  others 
are  arriving  daily.' 

Another  pause  succeeded,  during  which  I  congratulated  myself  on 
finding  my  surmises  correct.  *  Are  you  traveler  enough/  I  asked,  *  to 
know  that  your  comfort  during  the  night  will  depend  very  much  on 
keeping  your  feet  warm  V  And  I  bent  down  and  gathered  the  straw 
from  the  bottom  of  the  coach,  and  placed  it  over  them. 

She  thanked  me  for  my  attention,  and  we  rode  on  in  silence.  At  length 
I  began  to  grow  drowsy,  and  at  the  same  time  observing  the  head  of  my 
companion  begin  to  nod,  I  suggested  to  her  that  if  she  would  lean 
against  me,  she  would  ride  with  greater  ease.  In  a  few  moments  her 
head  fell  upon  my  shoulder,  and  she  seemed  to  sleep.  'Sleep on,  sweet 
girl,'  thought  I ;  *  thy  trusting  confidence  in  a  stranger  is  not  misplaced. 
He  appreciates  thy  unsuspecting  innocence;  he  understands  the  unso- 
phisticated purity  of  thy  nature,  and  would  sooner  lay  down  his  life  than 
startle  thee  by  word  or  deed  from  the  full  security  thy  guileless  heart  se- 
cures to  thee.'  An  hour  passed,  and  I  stirred  not,  lest  I  should  disturb 
the  sleep  of  the  gentle  girl.  My  heart  melted  toward  her ;  and  as  the 
moments  hastened  on,  I  grew  yet  more  sleepy  and  loving.  Occasionally 
I  gave  vent  to  my  feelings  in  low,  broken,  whining  inquiries  of  how  she 
felt  ?  —  was  she  fatigued  ? — did  she  sleep  well  ? — was  her  position  easy? 
were  her  feet  warm  ?  etc.,  etc.  I  have  never  been  able  to  satisfy  myself 
whether  I  was  dreaming  a  part  of  the  time,  or  whether  I  was  awake ; 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  I  never  loved  any  human  being  with  half  the 
tenderness  I  felt  for  my  sleeping  companion.  So  strong  indeed  was  my 
devotion,  that  I  felt  that  I  would  have  taken  her,  without  faither  know- 
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ledge,  for  the  wife  of  my  bosom,  and  have  given  het  for  life  the  place  she 
then  occupied  by  my  iside. 

Another  hour  at  len^h  glided  by.  My  drowsiness  got  the  better  of 
tny  love.  Wearied  with  sitting  in  one  position,  I  sank  against  the 
cushion  on  one  side  of  the  coach.  My  companion  sank  with  me.  My 
arm  was  around  her ;  and  thus  encircling  all  that  I  then  considered 
most  desirable  in  life,  I  fell  asleep. 

The  morniog  sun  shone  brightly  in  my  &ce,  and  I  awoke.  A  bon- 
net was  bobbinfif  in  my  face  with  every  motion  of  the  coach.  My  arm 
was  around  a  cloak  which  seemed  to  cover  a  human  figure.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  recollection  of  my  companion  flashed  across  my  mind.  As  I 
raised  myself  up,  and  attempted  to  look  under  the  bonnet,  a  young 
Frenchman  on  the  front  seat,  whom  I  an  instant  previously  had  observed 
with  his  features  strangely  distorted,  gave  a  short  dry  laugh,  and  put  his 
head  out  of  the  coach.  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  look  under 
the  bonnet.  Do  not  laugh,  reader,  but  pity  me.  There  was  a  little  lean 
woman  sleeping  on  my  breast,  with  a  dark  beard  on  her  upper  lip,  longer 
and  more  plentiful  than  that  which  disfigures  the  young  exquisites  of 
the  day.  Her  chin  and  cheeks  were  covered  with  a  substance  lighter 
indeedf  in  color,  but  quite  as  unequivocal  in  character.  Farther  of 
her  personal  appearance  I  cannot  speak,  for  I  did  not  extend  my  ob- 
servations. What  I  have  already  described,  was  sufficient  to  satisfy 
my  curiosity.  I  awoke  her,  told  her  it  was  daylight,  and  sat  her  up- 
right in  the  coach ;  but  the  next  jolt  brought  her  Imck  again  upon  my 
shoulder,  fast  asleep.  I  again  aroused  her,  but  with  the  same  result. 
I  began  to  grow  nervous.  Cold  chills  ran  over  me.  I  besought  the 
lady  to  awake  —  told  her  I  was  tired  of  holding  her  —  and  begged  that 
she  would  sit  upright.  She  said  she  would,  but  she  did  so  for  a  moment 
only,  and  then  fell  back  to  her  former  position.  This  was  more  than  I 
could  bear :  and  I  was  debating  in  my  mind  whether  I  should  jump  out 
of  the  coach,  or  only  on  to  the  front  seat,  when  the  vehicle  stopped  at  the 
hotel,  which  was  the  end  of  the  route. 


I  HAVE  just  been  thinkin|;  what  a  privilege  it  is  to  be  poor  and  un- 
known, and  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  be  without  a  character.  Nine-tenths 
of  my  enjo3^ents  are  such  as  are  not  attainable  by  the  wealthy  or  great. 
They  are  such  as  are  not  permitted  to  those  who  have  character,  and 
reputation,  and  station  to  sustain.  The  great  pass  throuc^h  life  on  a 
high  horse.  They  sit  erect.  Their  heads  are  elevated,  and  they  move 
proudly  on  to  their  graves,  without  knowing  or  feeling  a  thousandth 
part  of  the  beauties  of  the  world  in  which  they  have  lived.  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  my  characterless,  poverty-stricken  brethren,  make  the 
journey  of  life  on  foot.  We  hasten  not  on  our  way ;  we  take  it  easy ;  we 
cull  the  flowers  which  grow  along  our  path ;  we  avoid  the  briars  and 
thorns  which  obstruct  it ;  and  when  we  come  to  a  sunny  or  a  pleasant 
spot,  we  sit  down  and  enjoy  its  beauties,  and  take  the  refireshment  and 
rest  that  our  necessities  may  require. 

These  are  my  *  general  remarks.'  I  most  usually  make  it  a  prac- 
tice to  preface  what  I  have  to  say  with  some  of  them.  Somebody,  in 
giving  advice  to  magazine  writers,  advises  ihem  to  commence  any 
where  in  their  subject  that  is  most  conveoient,  and  even  at  once  to  jump  tj» 
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medias  res.  Now  I  do  not  approve  of  this  mode  of  doing  things.  It 
is  like  the  abominable  habit  some  of  our  tale  writers  have,  of  commen- 
cing in  the  middle  of  their  story  and  telling  it  out  both  ways  to  a  begin- 
iDg  and  end.  No,  I  like  system :  and  for  that  reason  I  hold  to  the  fi^ood 
old  custom  of  prefacing  particular  observations  with  a  few  general  re- 
marks.   But  to  leave  them,  and  go  into  detail. 

Oftentimes  when  I  have  taken  my  station  in  front  of  Colman's  window, 
with  my  elbows  resting  on  the  iron  bar  that  projects  before  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  at  my  leisure  the  various  specimens  of  the  arts  which 
ne  daily  displays  for  the  gratification  of  the  public  —  oftentimes,  I  say, 
when  I  have  been  so  stationed,  have  I  seen  the  man  of  consequence,  as  he 
wended  his  way  slowly  down  to  his  office  in  Wall  or  Pearl-street,  turn  his 
eyes  wistfully  toward  the  splendid  display  with  which  I  was  gratifying 
my  senses,  look  cautiously  arouud  to  see  if  any  of  his  acquaintances  were 
near,  stop  for  a  moment,  and  before  he  had  half  gratified  his  curiosity, 
start  suddenly  and  guiltily  away,  and  pass  on.  *  Pass  on,'  I  have  said  to 
myself,  *thou  slave  of  custom  —  thou  victim  of  pride — pass  on,  and 
leave  the  pearls  that  are  scattered  in  thy  path  to  those  who  have  the 
good  sense  to  appreciate  them.'  And  then,  after  such  a  mental  address, 
I  have  crowded  into  my  place  among  the  motley  and  ragged  group  of 
amateurs,  and  with  them  I  have  admired  the  taper  legs  of  the  sylph- 
like Taglioni,  the  graceful  ringlets  of  Mrs.  Wood,  have  expressed  my 
astonishment  at  the  sublime  conceptions  of  Martin,  and  pomted  out  to 
ray  less  informed  neighbors  the  faults  in  his  *  Belshazzar's  Feast'  — 
have  laughed  at  the  comic  power  of  Cruikshank,  examined  the 
gorgeous  binding  of  the  books,  the  wonderful  chess-men,  the  racing 
scenes,  and  the  views  of  the  North  River.  After  a  critical  dispute  with 
some  hatless  cognoscenti  about  the  merits  of  a  favorite  artist,  I  move 
slowly  and  leisurely  along,  finding  at  every  step  food  for  my  eyes  and 
ears,  and  not  unfrequently,  through  the  kindness  of  the  apple  women, 
food  for  my  stomach. 

If  at  the  next  corner  I  discover  a  fight,  I  join  the  ring,  and  take  upon 
myself  the  duties  of  master  of  ceremonies.  I  hold  the  hats  and  coats 
of  the  combatants,  ffor  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some  of  my  fellow  citizens 
are  not  to  be  trusted  with  such  articles,  they  having  the  unworthy  habit 
of  abstracting  from  them  handkerchiefs  and  pocket-books,  and  some- 
times even  disappearing  with  the  articles  themselves,)  keep  the  circle 
wide  and  roomy,  pull  a  man  off  when  he  has  got  his  adversary  down, 
see  that  there  is  no  gouging  or  biting,  and  in  a  general  way  conduct 
the  afiair  in  such  a  manner  that  each  party  has  &ir  play. 

I  am  always  on  hand  when  a  man  is  run  over,  or  falls  from  a  build- 
ing, help  carry  him  to  the  nearest  apothecary's  shop,  and  am  always 
one  of  those  who  are  inside  when  the  door  is  closed.  By  these  means, 
I  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  where  the  man  is  hurt,  and  what  are 
his  prospects  of  recovery,  what  remedies  are  applied,  how  he  bears  his 
misfortunes,  and  thus  gain  a  great  deal  of  useful  information. 

I  attend  the  parades  of  the  *  Light  Guards,'  and  the  '  Tompkins 
Blues,'  see  them  go  through  with  their  manceuvres  and  drills,  and  thus 
pick  up  a  little  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  to  place  at  the  service  of 
my  country,  in  time  of  need.  When  the  *  Brass  Band'  comes  out  with 
either  of  the  above  mentioned  companies,  I  am  not  too  proud  to  march 
along  with  the  boys  on  the  side-walk,  and  keep  step  with  the  music. 
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Il  does  me  good.  It  excites  my  martial  spirit ;  it  arouses  my  '  Ameri- 
can feelings ;'  it  causes  me  to  think  of  the  revolution ;  it  calls  to  mind 
'  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls ;'  in  short,  it  makes  me  a  more  patriotic 
citizen,  and  a  greater  lover  of  my  country. 

I  attend  all  the  fires  —  am  a  great  admirer  of  Engine  No.  14,  and  Mr. 
Gulick.  I  am  an  honorary  member  of  the  company  No.  14,  and  am  in 
&vor  of  retaining  Mr.  Gulick  in  his  office  of  chief  engineer.  I  only 
work  at  the  engine  when  there  is  a  lack  of  hands,  my  general  occupa- 
tion at  fires  being  of  a.  superintending  character.  I  help  females  and 
small  children  to  escape  from  the  flames,  take  care  of  valuable  packages 
that  are  thrown  into  the  street,  pick  up  pieces  of  china  and  looking- 
glasses  that  are  cast  down  for  preservation  from  the  upper  stories,  and 
see  how  a  stop  is  finally  put  to  the  flames. 

I  go  very  frequently  to  funerals  — particularly  if  there  are  carriages 
in  attendance.  When  I  see  an  invitation  in  the  newspapers  closing 
thus,  *  Ed*  Carriages  in  front  of  St.  Paul's  at  precisely  4  P.  M.  «43l/  I 
am  punctual  to  the  minute,  select  a  good  hack,  and  oftentimes  mourn  as 
sincerely  for  a  man  I  never  saw,  as  those  whom  he  loved  when  living, 
and  remembered  when  dying.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  this 
avowal.  I  mourn  for  each  and  every  one  who  dies,  for  I  am  sorry  that 
they  are  obliged  to  leave  this  pleasant  world  of  ours,  the  pursuits  which 
engrossed  them,  the  pleasures  which  occupied  them,  and  all  the  thou- 
sand endearing  ties  which  draw  upon  the  hearts  even  of  the  most  lonely 
and  desolate. 

I  take  great  interest  in  the  improvement  and  increase  of  the  city. 
No  citizen,  public  or  private,  has  been  more  solicitous  than  I  about  the 
green  posts  and  chains  in  the  Park,  or  more  anxious  concerning  the 
introduction  of  *  pure  and  wholesome  water.'  For  the  last  two  years,  I 
have  been  a  supernumerary  superintendent  of  the  erection  of  Aster's 
Hotel.  Every  morning  I  would  go  and  contemplate  the  progress  of 
the  preceding  day.  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  master-builder,  and 
obtained  a  great  deal  of  information  from  him  relative  to  the  detail  of  the 
edifice.  The  little  square  windows  on  the  Vesey -street  side  have  alone 
baffled  my  inquiries.  I  cannot  imagine  for  what  purpose  they  are  there, 
and  the  builder  is  exceedingly  close-mouthed  on  the  subject  I  used 
freauently  to  go  down  to  the  new  custom-house,  but  I  am  out  of  patience 
with  the  slow  progress  the  builders  make,  and  now  seldom  inspect  it 
oflener  than  once  a  week.  The  only  other  uneasiness  I  have,  connec- 
ted with  public  buildings,  is  the  great  window  in  the  University.  It 
has  been  t)oarded  up  for  more  than  a  year ;  and  I  am  fearful  there  are 
not  funds  sufficient  lefl  to  pay  for  its  glazing. 

These  are  a  few  of  my  occupations  and  amusements ;  and  they  are 
such  as  the  man  of  character  or  the  proud  man  knows  not  They  are 
engrossed  with  themselves,  and  see  ndt  and  care  not,  what  the  world  is 
doing,  farther  than  it  eflects  their  immediate  interests.  Their  natural 
tastes  are  curbed,  their  impulses  are  restrained,  and  their  real  feelings 
concealed.  Their  whole  life  is  a  mask.  They  are  *  star* -actors  on  the 
world's  stage,  while  we  poor,  unwashed,  unvaccinated  gentlemen  are 
the  *  supernumeraries.'  They  have  an  arduous  and  difficult  character 
to  sustain,  while  we  have  only  to  hear  their  ranting,  and  sing  a  chorus 
to  their  songs.  They  are  obliged  continually  to  look  and  act  their  parts, 
while  we  can  crack  a  joke  with  the  pit,  ogle  the  side  boxes,  and  ever 
have  a  little  fun  among  ourselves. 
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I  HAVE  a  great  taste  for  music — of  the  kind  that  Willis  would  per- 
haps denominate  unwritten  music  —  not  that  spoken  of  hy  Cox,  in  his 
article  in  the  Mirror,  published  a  few  weeks  since,  made  by  the  wind's 
blowing  on  an  oak  tree,  or  the  summer  breeze  whistling  over  a  meadow. 
I  tired  of  that  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  lived  in  the  country.  What  I  call 
unwritten  music,  is  such  as  has  never  been  marked  and  dotted  out  on  five 
straight  lines  —  such  as  cannot  be  bought  at  AtwilPs  —  such  as  is  never 
thumbed  by  the  young  miss  who  yawns  at  her  piano.  Reader,  if  you 
want  to  hear  unwritten  music,  go  down  to  the  docks,  find  a  ship  from 
New-Orleans  with  a  negro  crew,  sit  down  on  a  cotton  bag,  and  you 
will  hear,  while  she  is  unloading,  airs  that  will  haunt  you  for  weeks 
afterward.  You  will  see  half  a  dozen  stout  fallows,  with  lungs  like  a 
boss  chimney  sweep,  and  wind  like  a  bellows,  pulling  at  the  rope  which 
raises  the  cargo  from  the  hold,  keeping  time  to  the  air  which  is 
sung  by  their  ship-mate  who  coils  away,  and  at  the  end  of  every 
hall  minute  join  in  the  chorus  with  a  heartiness  and  power  that  is 
most  edifying  to  hear  and  behold.  Unwritten  music  is  to  be  heard 
every  where.  The  shoe-maker  keeps  time  to  it,  as  he  pulls  out  his  long 
waxed-ends ;  the  porter  walks  to  it ;  it  regulates  the  strokes  of  the 
blacksmith,  when  the  heated  iron  sparkles  upon  his  anvil ;  the  black 
cook  hums  it,  as  she  turns  the  spit,  and  it  is  ever  falling  from  the  lips 
of  the  young,  the  lovely,  the  innocent  and  the  gay. 

Music  of  all  kinds,  written   or  unwritten,  is  to  be  had  in  this  city 

in  great  quantities,  and  at  various  prices.     It  costs  a  dollar  to  hear  Mrs. 

Wood  sing  at  the  Park  Theatre ;  seventy-five  cents  to  hear  Mr.  Rice 

execute  *  Jim  Crow'  at  the  Bowery ;  and   for  fifty  cents  we  can  hear 

•  Sittin'  on  a  Rail*  done  by  the  great  composer  himself,  at  the  Franklin. 

But  the  cheapest  music  that  I  know  of,  is  to  be  heard  before  Peale's 

Museum : 

'  O  'tis  my  delight,  of  a  shiny  night, 
In  a  season  of  the  year* 

like  this,  when  the  warm  south  breeze  comes  lazily  up  the  bay,  com- 
forting the  poor  fellows  who  have  been  shivering  through  the  late  long 
winter,  insinuating  itself  through  the  rents  in  their  pantaloons,  and  the 
holes  in  their  coats,  and  making  their  naked  limbs  to  rejoice  with  its 
genial  influence ;  the  south  breeze  is  no  coy  dame,  whose  kiss  is 
reserved  for  her  lord  alone ;  no  dainty  maiden,  whose  breath  is  only  felt 
upon  the  cheek  of  her  lover.  Its  influence  is  experienced  alike  by  all  — 
the  rich,  the  poor,  the  high,  the  lowly.  It  wanders  over  the  lips  of  the 
young  and  the  lovely,  and  it  breathes  upon  the  ghostly  and  the  decrepid; 
It  kisses  the  soft  and  glowing  cheek  of  beauty,  and  the  pale  face  of 
the  sick  and  dying ;  in  wanton  playfulness,  it  scatters  the  golden  tresses 
of  the  youthful  and  favored  of  fortune,  and  it  passes  on  to  lift  the  gray 

and  matted  locks  of  the  old  and  desolate,  and  *  poor  and  needy, * 

But  as  I  was  saying,  it  is  my  delight  at  this  particular  season  of  the 
year  to  take  my  seat  on  the  stone  foundation  of  the  park  fence,  opposite 
Feale's  Museum,  and  listen  to  the  music  which  is  there  nightly  dis- 
coursed. Our  audience  is  large,  and  not  what  perhaps  would  be  called 
select.  But  we  are  all  amateurs,  really  and  unaffectedly  fond  of  music. 
We  assemble  not  to  show  ourselves,  *  to  see  and  be  seen,*  but  to  hear. 
Any  little  difllculties  that  it  might  naturally  be  supposed  would  arise 
about  seats,  are  avoided  by  the  high-tonea  and  conciliating  spirit  of 
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the  audience.  The  regulations  of  the  street  are  well  settled  and  well 
known.  There  are  no  '  Front  seats  reserved  for  the  ladies,'  no  private 
boxes,  no  *  Seats  taken  in  box  No.  2,'  or  *  No.  13.'  There  are  no 
noisy  cries,  such  as  disturb  the  audience  at  other  places  of  amuse- 
ment —  no  calls  of  '  Trollope !'  as  at  the  *  Park'  —  no  yells  of*  Down  in 
front !'  as  at  the  '  Bowery'  —  no  cries  of  '  Hats  off!'  as  at  the  *  Broadway 
Tabernacle'  —  no  *  joining  in  the  chorus  by  the  audience,' as  at  the 
*  Franklin.'  All  is  decency  and  order.  Every  thing  is  regulated  by 
the  great  and  glorious  principle  of  equality.  The  gentleman  who 
first  gets  the  best  seat,  keeps  it  as  long  as  he  pleases,  and  when  he  vacates 
it,  the  one  who  happens  to  be  nearest,  takes  it.  The  best  seats  are  on  the 
foundation  of  the  fence,  and  as  I  usually  go  early,  I  generally  secure 
one  there.  Next  to  these,  the  curb-stone  is  considered  the  most  eligi- 
ble. After  this,  come  the  leaning  places,  such  as  lamp-posts,  pillars  of 
the  fence,  etc.  The  performance  commences  at  'early  candle-lighting,' 
and  continues  generally  until  about  eleven  o'clock.  The  well  known 
modesty  of  the  performers  forbids  me  to  speak  of  them  in  the  terras 
my  gratitude  would  prompt ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that 
better  music  can  no  where  be  heard  for  less  money.  If  I  might  be 
allowed  to  make  a  distinction,  where  distinctions  are  always  invidious, 
I  would  say  that  the  gentleman  who  performs  on  the  clarionet,  and  he 
who  blows  the  French  horn,  are  both  of  them  performers  of  peculiar 
power,  and  great  wind.  Indeed  the  audience,  some  few  evenings  since, 
came  very  near  having  some  difficulty ;  in  fact  we  did  have  a  little  row 
with  the  gentlemen  who  frequent  the  walk  in  front  of  *  The  Ameri- 
can Museum,'  about  these  two  performers.  It  was  asserted  by  the  gen- 
tlemen from  the  American  Museum,  that  the  Fiddle  and  Horn  down  there 
played  '  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night'  better  than  the  Clarionet  and  Horn  at 
Peale's.  After  going  down  to  the  American  Museum,  and  hearing  the 
air  performed  there,  we  brought  the  gentlemen  in  the  opposition  up  to  our 
own  band.  We  waited  patiently  until  the  tune  was  played  entirely 
through,  and  then  finding  that  our  opponents  did  not  yield  the  point  to 
us,  we  undertook  to  box  their  ears  a  little,  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
improve  their  hearing.  At  this  they  were  offended,  and  commenced 
a  quarrel,  which  at  length  grew  so  serious,  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
assemblage  found  lodgings  for  the  night  in  the  rear  of  tne  City  Hall, 
and  in  the  morning  were  subjected  to  a  very  officious  questioning  from 
Mr.  Justice  Lowndes.  M. 
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Come  forth  to  walk  where  the  new-fallen  shower 

To  every  flower  in  headed  beauty  cleaves, 
And  like  a  bride  with  diamonds  for  her  dower, 

Seems  the  pale  aspen  with  its  jewelled  leaves : 
Come !  —  morn's  soft  breezes  through  the  orchards  play, 

Wakening  the  blossoms  from  their  odorous  dreams  ; 
From  the  oark  marts  of  mammon  flee  awav, 

Come — to  the  breathing  flowers  and  laughing  streams !  J.  s. 
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THE    RESCUE: 

OB  THK  INUNDATION   OP  SAINT  PETKB8BU&0. 

It  was  about  the  meridian  of  an  unusually  warm  day  for  the  Novem- 
ber of  a  Russian  winter,  when  two  horsemen  were  seen  slowly  skirting 
the  still  expanse  of  Lake  Peipus,  on  the  road  from  Riga  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, which  for  some  distance  sweeps  round  its  western  margin.  The 
scene  was  not  devoid  of  romantic  beauty.  On  one  side  the  prospect 
was  shut  in  by  a  forest  of  majestic  pines,  which,  with  their  dark  tufted 
foliage  of  bluish  ^reen,  shaking  and  rustling  in  the  light  breeze  that 
swept  through  their  lofty  tops,  were  the  sole  representatives  of  vegeta- 
tion in  the  wintry  landscape.  To  the  left,  and  far  before,  stretching 
away  until  lost  in  the  hazy  horizon,  lay  the  glossy  and  motionless  lake, 
the  level  monotony  of  its  vast  frozen  surface,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  painful  to  the  eye,  being  at  intervals  relieved  and  enlivened 
by  the  picturesque  form  of  a  Livonian  peasant,  in  his  gay  camese, 
sheep-skin  tunic,  and  leggins  of  linden  bark,  darting  on  his  rude  skates 
from  point  to  point,  athwart  its  polished  sheen. 

The  travelers  were  both  young ;  probably  neither  of  them  had  seen 
his  five-and-twentieth  summer.  They  were  drest,  with  a  few  national 
exceptions,  in  English  costume,  and  possessed  in  common,  that  undefi- 
nable  air  and  bearing  which  we  intuitively  recognise  as  the  stamp  of 
high  caste.  But  here  all  resemblance  terminated:  though  both  hand- 
some, they  were  strikingly  dissimilar  in  form  and  features ;  and  as  they 
rode  along,  side  by  side,  the  one  apparently  absorbed  in  melancholy 
reverie,  the  other  ever  and  anon  pouring  forth  the  exuberant  gayety  of 
a  light  heart,  in  a  snatch  of  some  merry  popular  ballad,  a  greater  con- 
trast, as  regarded  temperament,  could  be  with  difficulty  imagined.  The 
last  mentioned  of  the  two  youths  was  considerably  the  taller  and  more 
athletic ;  his  fine  soldier-like  figure,  well  displayed  in  a  close-fitting  sur- 
tout,  trimmed  with  fur,  and  the  frank  expression  of  his  manly  Saxon 
features,  set  oflf  by  a  tasseled  crimson  velvet  cap,  poised  lightly  on 
the  thick  sunny  curls  which  clustered  round  his  fair  broad  brow,  were 
well  calculated  to  win  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of — tcomen.  His 
companion,  who  was  more  slightly,  perhaps  more  elegantly  propor- 
tioned, was  clad  in  a  similar  habit,  somewhat  less  effect-ively  arranged. 
His  well-defined,  calm,  dark  features  were  a  perfect  model  of  inteflect 
in  repose:  but  while  their  general  and  apparently  habitual  expression 
was  subdued  and  gentle,  the  close  observer  might  have  detected 
in  the  large  poetic  eye,  and  the  quiet  firmness  of  the  moustached 
upper  lip,  the  indices  of  energy  more  lofty,  than  the  careless 
courage  mirrored  in  the  countenance  of  his  more  sanguine  com- 
rade. The  wayfarers,  judging  from  the  jaded  appearance  of  their 
steeds,  had  travelled  many  a  weary  verst  since  dawn,  and  of  the  unmac- 
adamized  nature  of  their  path,  the  apparel  of  the  former,  and  the  mired 
fetlocks  and  smoking  flanks  of  the  latter,  bore  conclusive  evidence. 
Some  occasional  interjections  of  disappointment  from  the  taller  of  the 
travelers,  as  he  stood  erect  in  his  stirrups  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
scenery  in  advance,  seemed  to  imply  that  the  appearance  of  some  habi- 
tation, affording  probabilities  of  a  comfortable  meal,  would,  in  his  eyes, 
have  been  no  disparagement  to  the  natural  beauties  of  the  prospect.     For 
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the  last  two  or  three  versts,  his  reconnoissancti  had  become  more  fre- 
quent, his  interjectional  murmurs  more  emphatic ;  and  when,  after  leav- 
ing the  windings  of  the  lake,  he  beheld  a  long  straight  vista  of  forest 
read,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  pierce,  without  disclosing  a  sin- 
gle hut,  or  even  a  wreath  of  smoke  on  which  to  hang  the  hope  of  a 
dinner,  his  impatience  found  vent  in  something  which  savored  of  the 
ungodly,  and  turning  to  his  companion,  he  exclaimed : 

*  I  wish  to  heaven,  Alexis,  we  could  spy  an  auberge ;  there  should 
be  one  near  here,  if  my  recollection  fail  me  not :  poor  Ukraine,'  he 
continued,  patting  the  neck  of  his  strong  Tartar  steed,  *  is  staggering 
with  the  &tigue  of  plunging  through  this  morass,  called  by  courtesv  a 
road,  and  I  am  voracious.  You,  who  have  appeared  to  be  etherealizmg 
in  the  seventh  heaven  for  the  last  half  hour,  do  not,  I  presume,  conde- 
scend to  be  hungry.' 

•  Why  truly,  Ivan,'  replied  his  friend,  *  I  fear  I  am  but  dull  society 
for  you;  but  remember,  if  my  thoughts  wander,  it  is  only  from 
you  to  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  your  heart,  as  well  as 
mine.' 

*I  have  no  alternative  but  to  admit  the  excuse;  but  why  with  the 
anticipation  of  speedily  meeting  *  all  that  is  nearest  and  dearest,'  and 
so  forth,  you  should  look  as  melancholy  as  an  exile  on  his  route  to  Si- 
beria, is  an  anomaly  I  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend.' 

'  My  dear  Ivan,  I  tremble  lest  I  should  have  misconstrued  your  sis- 
ter's partiality.  It  is  now  five  years  since  we  left  St.  Petersburg ;  she 
mav  long  since  have  ceased  to  think  of  my  boyish  passion  in  a  serious 

light ;  she  may  reject ' 

Pshaw !  my  dear  fellow  —  reject  ?  Did  the  letter  from  Catherine 
which  I  showed  you  at  Riga,  look  like  rejection  %  The  saints  defend 
me  from  poet -lovers  !  They  are  the  most  incredulous,  lachrymose,  self- 
tormenting  bipeds  on  the  globe.  Thank  the  virgin,  I  never  but  once 
overstepped  the  latitude  of  sober  prose;  in  a  misguided  hour,  I  was 
rash  enough  to  pen  a  sonnet  to  a  fair  Muscovite,  with  whom  I  was 
smitten,  and  after  having  devoted  a  week  to  its  composition,  and  subse- 
quent embellishment,  the  friend  to  whom  I  showed  it  informed  me  the 
first  nine  lines  were  plagiarised  from  Derszhaven,  upon  which  I  threw 
it  in  the  fire,  and  retired  from  the  profession  in  disgust.' 

*  You  do  not  then,'  said  Alexis,  smiling,  *  emulate  the  fame  of  your 
Teutonic  ancestors,  the  famous  '  Brothers  of  the  Sword,'  who,  not  satis- 
fied with  winning  laurels  from  the  Paynim  in  the  stricken  field,  would 
ofttimes  throw  aside  the  death-dealing  mace,  and  the  heavy  espaldron, 
for  the  love-discoursing  lute,  thus  twining  the  bays  of  Apollo  around 
the  helmet  of  Mars.' 

•  No,  the  muse  is  not  my  forte,'  returned  Ivan.  But,  without  this 
redeeming  qualification,  I  fear  I  inherit  from  my  CJothic  ancestors  a 
considerable  portion  of  that  intellectual  obtuseness,  which  inclined  them 
rather  to  the  reckless  pursuits  which  require  firm  heart  and  strong 
hand,  than  to  what  the  Scotch  call  *the  humanities;'  thus,  while  you 
return  from  the  fair  cities  of  the  South,  accomplished  in  arts  as  well  as 
arms,  I  only  bring  back  to  my  country  the  heart  and  hand  of  a  rough, 
unpolished  soldier.' 

'  I  am  afraid  you  are,  as  an  Englishman  would  say,  •  fishing  for  a 

compliment.' ' 
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•  No,  I  only  angle  for  those  little  delicacies  among  the  daughters  of 
Eve ;  or  rather,  I  barter  with  them  —  the  rate  of  exchange  being  ge- 
nerally as  six  to  one  in  their  favor.  Flattery  is  the  true  open  sesame 
to  the  female  heart.  Only  learn  the  science  of  applying  it  discreetly, 
and  from  the  stately  signora  of  voluptuous  Sp)ain,  to  the  wicked- 
eyed  little  grisettes  of  Paris,  you  may  go  on  *  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer.' ' 

*  Well, — there  certainly  is  a  pleasure  in  drinking  in  the  grateful 
glances  of  a  pair  of  fine  eyes,  worth  the  harmless  exaggeration  which 
kindles  them.  But,  to  descend  from  the  sentimental  to  the  sensual  — 
not  so  unnatural  a  transition  as  some  people  imagine — here  is  the  post- 
house  I  have  been  looking  for ;  let  us  consign  our  horses  to  yon  two 
boors,  and  see  what  it  contains.' 

As  he  finished,  the  speaker  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  tossed  the  rein 
to  the  peasant  who  came  up  to  receive  it.  Alexis  followed  his  exam- 
ple, and  they  entered  the  inn,  a  spacious,  rough-looking  tenement,  rude- 
ly constructed  of  pine  logs.  Making  their  way  through  an  oblong 
hall,  such  as  forms  the  vestibule  of  almost  every  Russian  tavern,  much 
to  the  discomfiture  of  the  flocks  of  poultry  which  were  feeding  on  its 
floor,  they  reached  that  part  of  the  caravansery  devoted  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  guests,  and  having  seated  themselves  in  the  first  of  its  long  suite 
of  apartments,  Ivan  called  lustily  for  the  hostess.  She  soon  appeared, 
and  speedily  thereafter  the  friends  were  vigorously  discussing  the 
merits  of  part  of  a  roast  turkey,  garnished  by  a  dingy-looking  loaf 
of  barley  bread,  and  fianked  by  a  huge  fiagon  of  quass. 

While  the  travelers  are  thus  agreeably  engaged,  we  will  take  the 
liberty  of  giving  the  reader  a  little  farther  insight  into  their  history  and 
purposes  than  he  has  been  able  to  gather  from  their  somewhat  disjointed 
conversation. 

They  were  both  of  noble  blood  and  ancient  race.  With  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry and  enterprise  somewhat  rare  among  their  caste  in  Russia,  they  had 
left  St.  Petersburg  five  years  before,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  tour  of 
Southern  Europe,  and  were  now  returning,  the  one  deeply  read  in  its 
classic  lore,  the  other,  who  had  little  of  the  student  in  his  composition, 
more  an  fait  in  the  politics  and  tactics  of  the  day,  than  the  myste- 
ries of  Eld. 

Count  Alexis  Zalew^ski  was  an  orphan.  His  ancestors,  for  many 
centuries,  had  transmitted  from  father  to  son  little  other  inheritance  than 
the  sword  ;  and  however  inefficient  that  instrument  might  prove,  to  re- 
trieve the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  family,  not  one  of  them  ever  drearoed  of 
sullying  his  high  descent,  by  engaging  in  any  occupation  less  aristo- 
cratic than  cutting  the  throats  of  his  fellow  mortals.  But  the  uncle  of 
Alexis,  to  whose  wardship  he  had  been  consigned  by  the  decease  of  his 
parents,  had  more  avarice  than  pride,  and  conceived  that  thriving  amid 
contempt,  was  better  than  haughty  starvation.  He  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  sink  the  dignity  of  the  bdiar  in  the  humble  suavity  of  the  mer- 
chant. Pursuant  to  this  unchivalric  resolution,  he  abandoned  the  sterile 
Finnish  quagmire,  dignified  by  the  name  of  the  family  domain,  took 
with  him  his  nephew,  then  an  infant,  and  sitting  down  among  the 
growing  crowds  of  St.  Petersburg,  philosophically  bore  the  scorn  and 
proscription  of  his  order,  in  consideration  of  the  immense  sums  he  ac- 
quired by  administering  to  their  luxurious  wants. 
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The  young  Alexis,  as  he  grew  up,  disgusted  by  the  narrow-ndnded- 
ness  of  the  class  with  whom  his  uncle  was  accustomed  to  associate, 
naturally  sought  companionship  with  youths  of  his  own  grade;  and  the 
old  man,  who  was  fond  of  him,  deviating  in  this  instance  from  his  usual 
penurious  habits,  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  meeting  them  on 
terms  of  equality.  He  soon  formed  a  friendship  with  a  young  noble 
about  his  own  age,  the  fatherless  scion  of  an  ancient  and  honorable,  but 
somewhat  reduced  house,  and  his  intercourse  with  Ivan  Viatka  natu- 
rally led  to  an  introduction  to  his  mother  and  sister.  In  this  society,  the 
winged  years  of  boyhood  fled  rapidly,  and  ere,  in  company  with  Ivan, 
he  left  St.  Petersburg  to  complete  his  education  abroad,  he  had  won 
from  the  beautiful  Catherine  Viatka  the  confession  that  her  brother's 
friend  was  not  indifferent  to  her. 

We  will  now  rejoin  the  thread  of  our  narration,  broken  for  a  moment 
to  give  this  brief  explanation. 

The  travelers  having  done  justice  to  the  viands  set  before  them,  and 
ascertained  that  their  steeds  had  been  fed  and  attended  to,  ordered  the 
latter  to  be  brought  to  the  door,  paid  the  reckoning,  and  prepared  to  re- 
sume their  progress,  intending  to  reach  within  an  easy  day's  journey  of 
their  destination  that  night.  They  had  just  mounted,  when  amuiik,or 
peasant-artisan  —  for  such  the  short- hand  led  broad  axe  in  his  girdle,  the 
almost  universal  tool  of  a  Russian  artificer,  proclaimed  him  to  be  — 
walked  up  to  the  door  of  the  inn,  and  with  an  obeisance  which  brought 
the  tip  of  his  patriarchal  beard  to  his  knee,  inquired  if  the  *  noble  boiars 
were  wending  to  St.  Petersburg.'  Being  answered  affirmatively,  he 
continued : 

*  The  great  waters  are  out :  Panitsa^  is  displeased,  and  has  poured 
a  great  flood  over  the  imperial  city.' 

'  Merciful  God !'  exclaimed  Alexis,  shuddering ;  *  but  how  know  you 
this  ?  —  when  did  you  leave  the  capital  V 

*  I  am  only  from  Narva,'  replied  the  peasant,  *  where  an  express  from 
the  most  gracious  Tsar  brought  the  tidings  this  morning.' 

The  young  men  waited  not  to  hear  more,  but  exchanging  glances  of 
mute  emotion,  with  gloomy  forebodings  resumed  their  route,  rapidly 
and  in  silence.  At  Narva,  where  they  procured  fresh  cattle,  the  aisas- 
trous  intelligence  was  confirmed ;  and  as,  by  the  light  of  a  clouded 
moon,  they  urged  their  reluctant  steeds  over  the  dreary,  snow-covered 
swamp  which  lay  between  that  village  and  the  autocratic  city, 
the  proofs  of  its  truth,  and  of  the  fearful  nature  of  the  devastation, 
grew  more  and  more  appalling.  The  road,  as  they  proceeded,  was 
rendered  almost  impassable  by  crowds  of  vehicles,  filled  with  both  sexes, 
of  every  rank  and  age,  hurrying  in  utter  abandonment  from  their  deso- 
lated homes.  The  cries  of  the  wretched  fugitives,  mingled  with  the 
bowlings  of  the  wind  as  it  wailed  mournfully  over  the  waste,  conveyed 
a  melancholy  omen  to  the  hearts  of  the  travelers.  Making  their  way 
with  difficulty  through  the  flying  throng,  it  was  broad  day  when 
they  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  For  some  time  they  had  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  booming  of  artillery,  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  warning 
the  citizens  whose  domicils  were  yet  uninvaded,  that  the  element  con- 

*  Orimnally  a  Slavonian  deity,  answering  to  Venus,  whom  the  ignorant  semi-Chris- 
tianized  boors  have  inducted  to  the  calendar  of  saints,  and  invoke  or  deprecate  on  aU 
momentous  occasions. 
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tinued  to  rise:  but  now  the  hoarse  roar  of  the    strengthening  flood 
blended  with  the  signals  of  its  increasing  wrath ;  and  at  length,  on 
reaching  a  little  eminence  where  the  road  makes  a  sudden  bend  in  the 
direction  of  the  Fontanka  canal,  the  deluged  capital  burst  upon  their  gaze. 
It  was  indeed  a  terrific  scene.     A  strong  westerly  wind,  which  had 
fearfully  increased  during  the  last  forty-eight  hours,  had  driven  back 
the  Neva  upon  Lake  Ladoga,  till,  urged  on  one  side  by  the  gale  and 
the  whole  weight  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  on  the  other  by  the  natural 
course  of  the  stream  from  the  waters  of  the  lake,  the  conflicting  currents 
of  the  vexed  river  had  poured  their  accumulation  of  battling  waves  over 
its  huge  granite  walls,  with  a  sweep  almost  as  sudden  and  destructive  as 
when,  at  the  signal  of  the  Israelite,  the  upheaved  billows  of  the  Red  Sea 
leapt  down  upon  the  chariots  of  the  Pagan  king!     Every  street  was  a 
canal  —  every  square  a  lake ;  and  vessels  of  a  burden  which  a  week  be- 
fore would  scarcely  have  floated  beside  the  quay,  were  dashing  sailless 
and  sailorless  down  the  vast  silent  avenues,  late  the  great  arteries  of 
population,  echoing  to  the  voice  and  tread  of  commercing  thousands. 
Over  the   gilded  spire  of  the  Admiralty,  —  conspicuous  from  every 
quarter  of  the  city  —  from  the  Winter  Palace,  and  many  of  the  churches, 
floated  the  white  flag,  the  well-known  beacon  of  the  Neva's  anger.     Im- 
mense flocks  of  pigeons —  birds  almost  sacred  among  the  Russians,  and 
which  swarm  in  all  their  towns  —  were  wheeling  and  hovering  above, 
apparently  in  great  dismay,  and  seeming,  like  their  prototype  of  old,  to 
fiiid  no  rest  for  the  soles  of  their  feet. 

Such  is  a  broad  picture  of  the  scene,  a  part  of  which  lay  before  the 
panic-stricken  young  noblemen,  as  they  paused  for  a  moment  on  the 
eminence  before  mentioned.     What  was  to  be  done  ?     The  Countess 
Viatka  and  her  daughter,  as  well  as  Paul  Jaraslov,  the  uncle  of  Alexis, 
lived  —  if  indeed  they  yet  survived  —  in  the  Vassali  Ostrofl*  quarter,  at 
the  opposite  extremity,  and  alas !  in  the  lowest  and  most  exposed  part 
of  the  city.     Brave  men  are  never  long  irresolute.     A  few  brief  words 
determined  the  plan  of  operations;  and  almost  the  next  instant,  the 
friends  were  plunging  through  the  most  practicable  streets  in  the  required 
direction,  the  tall  glittering  cone  of  the  Church  of  St.   Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  together  with  the  still  more  lofty  '^teeple  of  the  Admiralty,  serving 
as  their  land-marks.     They  had  won  but  a  short  distance  through  the 
suburbs,  with  diflUculty  keeping  their  horse's  heads  to  the  current,  which 
already  touched  the  saddle-girths,  when  their  chivalrous  attempt  had 
nearly  met  a  quick  and  awful  termination.     An  enormous  body  of 
water  in  their  front,  which  had  been  dammed  up  by  the  very  materials 
it  had  gathered  in  its  course,  suddenly,  with  a  report  like  the  discharge 
of  a  park  of  artillery,  broke  down  the  barrier  of  ruins  which  had  sus- 
tained it,  and  in  one  level  wave,  more  than  breast  high,  burst  down  the 
avenue  up  which  they  were  advancing.     To  shun  or  resist  it  were  alike 
impossible.     Almost  ere  they  had  time  for  a  second  breath,  it  was  upon 
them,  and  they  were  mingling,  man  and  horse,  half  suflbcated,  with  the 
heterogeneous  flotilla  of  wrecks  which  were  borne  upon  its  surge. 
Their  first  effort  was  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  floundering 
steeds,  which  they  had  scarcely  accomplished,  when  they  were  thrown 
with  violence  against  a  rostral  column  which  stood  on  the  outside  of 
the  pave ;  on  one  of  its  projections  they  succeeded  in  maintaining  their 
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bold,  till  the  first  impetus  of  the  torrent  passed  hy.  The  occurrence 
which  had  so  nearly  proved  &tal  to  them,  was  in  the  event  fortunate ;  for 
on  recovering  from  the  shock  of  the  concussion,  they  beheld,  between 
the  pillar  to  which  they  clung  and  the  opposite  wall,  a  small  boat  which 
had  drifted  down  with  the  flood,  and  seemed  as  if  guided  to  that  spot  by 
Providence,  for  their  deliverance  and  use. 

'Thank  God,  there  is  yet  hope!'  exclaimed  Ivan,  as  they  succeeded 
in  extricating  the  little  skiff;  'this  boat  seems  water-tight,  and  is  a 
blessed  exchange  for  our  drowned  cattle.' 

The  heart  of  Alexis  was  too  full  for  words :  he  wrung  his  friend's 
hand  in  silence ;  then  reaching  him  one  of  a  pair  of  oars,  fortunately 
left  in  the  boat,  sat  down,  and  they  both  commenced  pulling  with 
vigorous  strokes  against  the  powerful  current.  Dashed  about  and 
impeded  by  innumerable  eddies  caused  by  the  angles  of  the  narrow 
streets,  each  of  which  formed  the  channel  of  a  tributary  stream,  and 
momentarily  dreading  shipwreck,  from  the  contact  of  some  fragment  of 
the  ruin  drilling  or  whirling  past  and  around  them,  we  must  leave  them  to 
pursue  their  perilous  voyage,  while  we  take  a  glance  at  the  situation  of 
those  whom  they  perilled  their  lives  to  save. 

The  overflow  of  the  river,  as  previously  stated,  was  unparalleled 
in  its  suddenness  as  well  as  extent.  In  one  night,  it  had  risen  more 
than  eleven  feet !  At  eventide,  it  was  so  little  swollen  as  to  create  no 
serious  apprehension.  Dawn  broke  upon  a  city  half  submerged! 
Multitudes  were  whelmed  in  the  first  burst  of  destruction ;  thousands 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  capital,  little  less  unfortunate,  cut  oflT  from  re- 
treat almost  ere  they  were  cognizant  of  danger,  w^ere  left  to  contemplate 
the  insidious  progress  of  the  destroyer,  and  if  some  friendly  bark  came 
not  to  their  rescue,  to  the  certainty  of  a  fate  more  lingering  but  not 
less  sure. 

Among  the  latter,  were  the  Countess  Viatka  and  her  daughter.  On 
the  evening  of  that  awful  night,  they  had  received  a  letter  from  Ivan, 
dated  London,  informing  them  that  he  and  his  friend  were  to  sail  the 
following  day  on  their  return  to  their  long  vacant  places  by  the  fireside 
of  home.  Full  of  happy  auguries — having  first  gratefully  thanked  God 
for  the  joyous  tidings  —  they  sought  their  pillows;  the  maiden  to  anti- 
cipate, in  rapturous  dreams,  the  coming  meeting  with  her  lover  and 
brother,  the  mother  to  muse  with  a  mo  re  chastened  joy  on  the  approach- 
ing consummation  of  her  cherished  hopes.  At  midnight,  they  were 
roused  by  a  loud  crash,  and  a  shock  that  made  wall  and  rafter  quiver, 
followed  by  the  sound  of  choking  screams,  unutterably  agonizing.  On 
rushing  to  the  windows,  a  glance  into  the  moonlight  sufi^ced  to  show 
the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  calamity.  The  courier-surge  of  the 
rising  deluge  had  burst  through  the  lower  part  of  their  habitation  — 
which  stood  isolated,  at  some  distance  from  any  other  building — carrying 
with  it  the  windows,  doors,  and  part  of  the  wall.  The  circumstance  of 
their  sleeping  apartments  being  one  story  above  the  street,  had  saved 
the  two  ladies  from  at  least  immediate  death ;  but  the  miserable  domes* 
tics,  who  occupied  the  ground  floor,  and  whose  half-smothered  screams 
were  yet  ringing  in  the  ears  of  their  mistresses,  were  all  either  drowned 
sleeping  on  their  pallets,  or  carried  away,  impotently  struggling  with 
their  doom,  by  the  strangling  waters. 

Wearily  did  the  heart-stricken  survivors  watch  for  the  first  streaks 
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of  dawn  ;  but  returning  light  brought  them  no  relief,  no  hope ;  indeed 
it  added  new  horrors  to  their  situation.  They  saw  the  blue  corses  of 
the  drowned  tossing  and  weltering  around  them,  but  no  sign  of  living 
succor.  During  the  day  a  boat  would  now  and  then  dart  by,  but  in 
the  roar  of  wind  and  wave,  their  feeble  shouts  were  unheard,  or  if  heard, 
unheeded  by  its  crew,  who  were  probably  more  intent  on  rapine  and 
plunder,  than  the  offices  of  humanity.  Evening  came.  The  red,  angry 
sun  went  down  upon  the  yet  increasing  might  of  the  destroyer.  Twi- 
light gathered  her  curtain  of  shadows  over  the  devoted  metropolis. 
L^rkness  fell  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  yet  no  help  was  nigh. 
Another  night  yet  more  dreadful  than  the  preceding,  and  the  second 
dawning  —  the  same  on  which  the  friends  arrived  at  the  capital  —  found 
the  pale  watchers  shivering  and  exhausted,  standing  on  the  flat  roof 
of  their  dwelling,  and  the  climbing  surges  breaking  against  its  walls, 
scarcely  a  foot  beneath  them.*  As  the  morning  twilight  brightened  into 
day,  and  objects  became  clearly  distinguishable,  the  parent  and  child 
looked  wistfully  into  each  other's  face,  and  as  if  each  had  read,  even 
among  the  lineaments  of  agony,  an  index  of  that  holy,  unselfish  love, 
whose  triumph  is  in  the  extremity  of  wo,  they  rushed  as  from  one  im- 
pulse into  each  other's  arms,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

*  Mother,'  said  Catherine,  solemnly,  as  she  raised  her  head  slowly 
from  the  maternal  bosom,  and  again  looked  earnestly  and  solemnly  in 
her  parent's  face  —  *  mother,  we  must  die  !' 

*  Yes,  my  child :  all  chance  of  earthly  aid  is,  I  fear,  at  an  end.' 

*  Mother,'  resumed  the  maiden,  *  sometimes  I  feel  as  if  my  heart  said, 

•God's  will   be   done;  but '  and  the  warm  tears  fell  fest  as  she 

continued  —  *  when  I  think  of  poor  Alexis  and  Ivan,  when  they  shall 
come  and  find  none  to  greet  them  —  denied  even  the  melancholy  satis- 
faction of  weeping  over  our  graves —  I  fear  my  rebellious  spirit  repines 
and  murmurs  against  the  dispensations  of  the  Most  High.* 

*  Oh  I  Heaven  in  mercy  sustain  and  pity  my  poor  boy !'  ejaculated 
the  sobbing  countess.' 

*  Mother,'  continued  the  maiden,  as  she  looked  out  upon  the  flood, 
the  spray  from  which  now  began  to  dash  over  the  roofj  *  our  hour  is 
at  hand !     Let  us  pray !' 

They  knelt,  and  surely  no  embodiment  of  painter's  or  sculptor's 
dream  could  portray  aught  more  like  an  angel,  than  that  fair  young 
creature  —  a  while  velvet  sarafan  loosely  folded  round  her,  her  deep  blue 
eyes  lifted  meekly  to  Heaven,  a  profusion  of  rich  auburn  hair  stream- 
ing dishevelled  over  her  high,  pale  brow,  kneeling  beside  her  mother, 
and  while  immediate  and  horrible  death  was  beneath  and  around  her, 
with  a  smile  like  the  dawning  of  beatitude,  looking  trustfully  to  her 
God. 

The  wind  during  the  last  hour  had  slightly  moderated ;  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  element  it  controlled  had  consequently  been  somewhat  less 
rapid  than  before.  At  this  period,  a  powerful  blast  suddenly  rushed 
across  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  bringing  with  it,  or  rather  ploughing  before 
it,  a  strong,  heavy  swell.  The  hissing  billow  in  a  moment  overswepl 
the  roof,  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  the  unfortunate  females  were  only 


*  Never  was  80  clement  weather  known  in  St  Petersburg  at  such  a  seaBon,  as  doling 
the  inundation  of  1824.    '  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.' 
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preserved  from  being  borne  on  its  crest  into  the  wide  abyss,  by  clinging  to 
a  massive  wooden  railinc^  that  surrounded  the  top  of  the  edifice,  against 
which  they  were  dashed  with  considerable  force.  Exhausted,  almost 
paralyzed,  they  were  on  the  point  of  yielding  their  hold,  when  a  linger- 
ing remnant  of  that  hope  which  is  loth  to  die  in  the  bosoms  of  the  young, 
prompted  Catherine  to  take  one  more  survey  of  the  liquid  waste, 
ere  she  resigned  herself  to  its  embrace.  She  had  scarcely  turned  half 
round  for  this  purpose,  when  she  uttered  a  wild,  heart-startling  cry  of 
astonishment  and  joy ;  for  lo !  not  fifty  sagenes  from  the  spot  where 
she  clung,  a  boat,  impelled  as  it  seemed  by  almost  superhuman  efforts, 
came  cleaving  to  the  rescue !  A  shout  of  exultation  burst  from  the 
little  bark,  as  the  rowers,  swaying  back  to  the  oar  until  the  tough  blades 
bowed  like  rushes  to  the  strain,  urged  the  quivering  fabric  against  the 
counter  impulse  of  wind  and  tide.  Another  scream,  longer,  wilder 
than  the  first,  gushed  from  the  heart  and  lips  of  the  maiden,  as  she  re- 
cognised  in  the  forms  of  the  deliverers  a  lover  and  a  brother !  The 
plashing  oars  rose  and  fell  with  the  rapidity  of  light ;  and  in  less  space 
than  is  necessary  for  the  relation,  the  buoyant  little  skiff  ranged  along- 
side the  balustrade,  and  the  countess  and  Catherine  were  seated  in  the 
stern,  the  latter  folded  in  the  embrace  of  her  lover.  Luckily  the  friends 
had  possessed  sufficient  forethought  to  secure  a  small  flask  of  voiki* 
from  the  profusion  of  floating  merchandise  of  every  kind,  through 
which  they  had  passed.  A  portion  of  the  stimulant  was  administered 
to  the  fainting  sufferers,  and  wrapped  closely  in  the  warm  fur-lined 
surtouts  of  their  rescuers,  sensation  began  to  return  to  their  benumbed 
limbs,  and  the  tide  of  life  to  circulate  freely  once  more  in  their  veins. 
There  was  much  to  relate  on  either  side,  but  the  present  was  a  time  for 
action,  not  for  words.  A  grateful  glance  of  the  tear-dimmed  eye  told 
all  of  feeling  that  eloquence  could  have  uttered,  for  love  has  a  lan- 
guage the^  heart  can  read  and  reply  to,  while  the  lip  is  mute. 

His  great  treasure  saved,  the  next  thought  of  Alexis  was  of  his  uncle. 
He  pointed  out  to  Ivan  what  he  thought  would  be  the  nearest  course 
to  the  old  man's  domicil,  and  once  more  throwing  up  their  boat's  long, 
sharp  beak  to  the  wind,  they  resumed  their  toil. 

Half  an  hour's  pulling  brought  them  to  what  had  been  the  street 
where  the  old  miser  resided ;  but  alas  I  nearly  all  the  buildings,  which 
were  of  wood,  had  disappeared,  and  on  the  side  where  his  dwelling 
had  stood,  the  deluge  rolled  unchafed  over  its  razed  foundations.  In  all 
human  probability,  he  had  been  overwhelmed  among  its  ruins,  in  which 
event  any  further  search  would  be  useless.  They  therefore  tacked 
about,  and,  with  the  current  in  their  fiivor,  shaped  their  course  toward 
the  Grand  Place,  which  was  the  nearest  point — and  thai  more  than  a 
league  distant  —  where  they  could  hope  to  find  refuge  and  succour  for 
their  precious  freight.  Hitherto  their  voyaging  had  been  principally 
through  the  most  secluded  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, over  the  tops  of  its  low  suburban  huts ;  but  now  they  were 
to  sweep  the  broad  channels  of  its  central  thoroughfares,  to  float  by  the 
imperial  halls,  temples,  and  gardens  of  the  most  imposing  city  in  the 
world.      Passing  along  one  of  the  streets  which  branch  from  that 


*  Thin  liquor,  which  is  drank  to  excess  by  the  lower  orders,  may  be  termed  the 
national  whiskey. 
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saperb  viata  of  palaces,  the  Nerskoi  Proepekt,  tfaey  came  before  the 
fa^de  of  the  Kazan  Cathedral.  Over  the  massive  stone  bridge  oppo- 
site, they  were  drifted  withoat  even  grating  their  keel,  so  deeply  was 
it  submerged ;  but  the  eddy  created  by  its  unseen  arch  Girled  them 
for  a  moment  into  the  area  of  the  magnificent  crescent  of  marble  co- 
lumns, which  forms  the  front  of  the  monastery. 

The  scene  could  not  &il  to  awaken  painful  recollections.  But  yes- 
lerday,  as  it  were,  multitudes  had  worshij[)ped  within  the  walls  of  that 
costly  temple :  its  gorgeous  dome  had  replicated  the  thundering  anthem 
of  a  thousana  voices ;  while  amid  floating  incense,  and  clothed  in  the 
rich  investiture  of  sacerdotal  pomp,  the  nriest  had  blessed  the  people  in 
the  name  of  the  Most  High.  Now  the  noarse  Neva  was  howling  a  yet 
mightier  anthem  through  its  mutilated  aisles ;  and  gliding  steuthily 
from  one  of  its  broken  portals,  they  descried  a  boat  navigated  by  some 
Cossack  plunderers,  laden  with  the  golden  spoil  of  its  desecrated  sanc- 
tuary. But  there  was  yet  another  spectacle,  &r  more  melancholy  and 
appal  Img.  As  it  met  their  Raze,  the  friends  congratulated  themselves 
that  the  deep  slumber  of  exhaustion  prevented  their  companions  from 
beholding  it.  The  scourge  so  fatal  to  the  living,  had  at  length  invaded 
the  dark  depositories  of  the  dead,  and  having  forced  its  way  into  the 
vaults  of  the  Cathedral  burying-ground  —  the  Pere  la  Chaiu  of  St 
Petersburg  —  was  beginning  to  wash  up  the  ghastly  occupants  fr<mi 
their  graves.  With  inexpressible  loathing,  they  beheld  shrouded  and 
discolored  forms  on  which  the  worm  had  been  long  rioting,  mingled 
with  others  in  the  more  disgusting  greenness  of  decay,  momentarily 
lifting  above  the  undulating  swell. 

Extricating  their  shallop  as  quickly  as  possible  from  so  loathsome  a 
neighborhood,  they  swept  with  the  stream  down  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt 
toward  the  Great  Square  of  the  Admiralty.  As  they  approached  this 
grand  reservoir  and  receptacle,  to  which  the  converging  avenues  were 
the  tributary  conduits,  the  difficulties  and  impediments  of  the  navigation 
thickened.  Broken  bridges,  wooden  buildings,  torn  from  their  fotmda^ 
tions,  dead  bodies  in  every  variety  of  costume,  from  the  coarse  tunic  of 
the  Tartarian  mujik  to  the  rich  cafian  of  the  Muscovite  grandee, 
doogas,  britchkas,  and  every  other  description  of  vehicles,  in  many 
instances  with  the  drowned  horses  still  attached  to  them,  intermixed 
with  a  variety  of  minor  objects,  forming  one  vast  m^lanffe  of  ruin, 
almost  blockaded  their  way.  Amid  all  this  desolation,  the  blackest 
passions  were  at  work.  Loud  shrieks  from  many  of  the  splendid  edi- 
fices, and  the  boats  moored  at  their  windows,  loaded,  or  being  laden, 
with  valuable  property,  proclaimed  that  rapine  and  violence,  perchance 
murder,  or  crime  yet  more  horrible,  were  going  on  within. 

The  friends  were  making  their  way  slowly  through  the  obstructions 
heretofore  mentioned,  when  they  heard  a  wild  shout  which  seemed  to 
proceed  from  a  wooden  dwelling  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  avenue, 
entangled,  and  as  it  were  anchored,  among  the  line  of  trees,  whose 
topmost  boughs  were  just  visible,  twisting  and  writhing  on  the  sur&ce 
of^  the  current.  *  I  should  know  that  voice  I'  exclaimed  Alexis,  starting, 
and  turning  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  'Great  God  M  he 
added,  as  his  eye  caught  the  figure  of  a  man  standing  on  its  sloping 
roof,  the  only  part  of  the  tenement  above  water,  '  it  is  my  uncle ! 
Thank  Heaven,  we  are  in  time  to  save  him!* 
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Htlf  a  dozen  nipid  strokes  of  ihp  oar,  and  tbey  were  at  his  aide, 
Alexis  was  in  the  act  of  springing  on  the  top  of  the  building,  for  the 
purpose  of  lifting  him  into  the  boat,  when  the  old  man  dartai  up  the 
sloping  rooC  and  planting  a  foot  on  each  side  of  its  ridge,  shrieked  out : 
*  Away  with  yoq,  or  I  will  leap  into  the  flood  I  Doffs !  —  thieves  1  — 
plunderers  1  —  you  have  robbed  me  of  my  wealth,  and  brought  me  into 
this  lake  to  perish,  and  now  you  have  returned  to  murder  me.  But  Til 
disappoint  ye,  blood  thirsty  Tartars  that  ye  are  i'  he  continued,  shaking 
his  grizzly  beard,  and  grinning  in  defiance :  *  See !'  he  added,  tearing 
open  his  caftan,  and  disclosing  two  small  well-filled  canvass  bags,  sus- 
pended on  either  side  his  waist  bv  a  leathern  strap.  *  See  1  ail  is  not 
gone.  Here  are  some  good  r&oles  left  Ye  would  like  to  clutch  them  ? 
Yes,  no  doubt  Hark !'  and  he  struck  the  bags  of  coin  repeatedly 
with  his  clenched  hand ;  *  is  not  that  a  merry  tune  ?  Did  you  ever  hear 
the  Valdai  bells  ring  a  merrier  ?  But  you  must  only  listen  to  it  — 
you  cannot  play  the  music  yourself  Ha  I  ha !  ha  I'  —  and  he  laughed 
scornfully  and  lonff. 

*  What  can  we  ao  ?'  said  Ivan ;  *  the  least  movement  to  rescue  him 
will  insure  his  destruction.' 

*  We  must  act  cautiously,'  said  Alexis,  in  a  whisper ;  '  I  will  tell  him 
who  I  am,  and  endeavor  to  coax  him  down.  He  has  doubtless  been 
robbed  and  maltreated,  by  some  gang  of  prowling  miscreants,  and  this, 
in  conjunction  with  the  horrors  of  his  perilous  situation,  has  overcome 
his  reason.     Lie  on  your  oars,  while  I  speak  to  him.' 

'  Uncle,  dear  uncle,  your  fears  deceive  you.  Look  on  me  —  am  I 
not  your  nephew  V 

*  Ha !  ha !  my  nephew  I  Do  you  think  I  am  mad.  Do  you  think 
I  have  forgotten  you  and  your  comrade  there,  dragging  me  along  by 
the  beard,  and  robbing  me  of  my  gold,  and  my  jewels,  and  my  er* 
chandise  —  all  but  this ;'  and  again  he  struck  the  bags  of  money  with 
his  closed  hands ;  *  this,'  he  muttered  between  his  clenched  teeth, '  which, 
by  the  Holy  Virgin,  ye  shall  never  enjoy.* 

'  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  reason  with  him,'  said  Ivan. 

*  I  fear  so.  We  must  try  stratagem.  You  endeavor  to  draw  his  at- 
tention, and  I  will ^ 

At  this  moment  the  maniac,  with  the  cunning  and  quick  perception 
which  sometimes  characterize  insanity,  fastening  his  eyes  keenly  on  his 
nephew,  exclaimed  sharply : 

'  Ah,  I  see !  —  you  are  plotting  to  circumvent  me.  But  I  can  see 
through  your  hearts.  Ha  I  ha  I  —  plot  on !  Thus  I  disappoint 
you.  Ha !  ha !  ha  I'  —  and  the  old  man  sprang  into  the  water,  on  the 
side  opposite  to  them,  the  last  sound  of  his  fierce,  mocking  laugh  being 
choked  into  a  hoarse  gurgle  by  the  closing  flood. 

Alexis  would  have  leaped  after,  in  the  hope  of  saving  him,  had  not 
Ivan  withheld  him  by  mam  force,  till  he  convinced  him  of  the  futility 
of  any  attempt  at  rescue,  weighed  down  as  the  victim  was  with  heavy 
coin.  With  spirits  some w hat  depressed  by  what  they  had  j ust  witness^, 
the  young  men  resumed  their  progress.  Having  succeeded  by  great 
activity  and  vigilance  in  avoiding  the  obstructions  which  environed 
them,  they  had  at  length  the  satis&ction  of  seeing  their  prow  shoot  into 
the  lake-like  expanse  of  the  Grand  Place,  which,  from  bemg  surrounded 
by  lofly  edifices,  was  comparatively  but  little  agitated  by  the  wind.     The 
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,.:-n-rT»-~  viiicji  i^rrns  "HC  -I'ie  r  rie  square,  aithongli  close  Tipon  *he 
:iTf*T.  ..ill  :ee!i  -r:':e-.*:3a  :r-:Tii  j.nv  ^■inoua  laxxuure  oy  '.he  iieiciit  of  ita 
nar:::c  -laconn.  :na  'ne  s.Lan:eaii  ^trencra  oi  its  vast  granite  qnava. 
Lv  ■  nier  ~r  "^e  riiiEerir.  .:s  :.-ntea.  :«  -veil  as  rtiose  otthe  Winter  Paiace. 
rp!7?  :>»&  ?  -.li  .-.._  .:io3e  i  ivrui  'aemaeiTes  oi  the  aheiter.  as 
j-nz  13  *2cr?  vns  iidcient  ?ixu:-*  rmim  -ae  vails  ibr  their  .-iccommo- 
.iti::ii.  7i:e  ::.:irst::s  inti  ^iiiLaenoiii  iraopa  • -r : tie  amocnu  were  inir- 
•rtT:in.' »  a  :  ::i-  n  .iirstrrai: .i-  .nc.  viere  nracncabie.  -in  foot,  to  vieid 
.^  jasic..-  .:_:  -  2.e  -CHivifrsa  .i,-?::-.-^.  .VlajaDC*  a  arcuit  round  *he 
:rTner  :  .le  -•■:r'"  .iitnccnei  -i:dc-?a.  'Uev  jiided  over  rhe  platibnn 
"uicr.  r:  v-.i  -r  i'-nz  .rem  :ae  :iver.  ma  rovreti  -iT)  -o  riie  irciiwav 
re:..:  .:i<i::u:f-i  -iie  .i:jt?=s  i  ze  -"asTeni  'vmz.  Here,  on  iccrount 
L  :i"  .ei_:":  l  ne  .mdcuu  .-le'-iiiun.  -e  -vater  -^ms  ao  shallow,  zhax 
ae  .-.ac  ."Tia.  ,:rr:'-::i\^.  X  .lumoer  :i  .naie  serranrs  in  the  mipehai 
.vpfT  TimHtiintHJ.-  vatieu  ")  "leir  -.asi'tance.  inii  'airing  the  vet  insen- 
-ibie  -.'nriirs  :i  -n-  ^r:::;*.  :  :u'.-'»veu  'nem  "o  one  of  the  upper  apart- 
'iM'ii'.s.  ■  *.'  1.".'-  :;  •■  :^ii:l-= •::■;£  i  "neir  )wn  aex.  SahadtHi 
-.Hi-.  ;  ifT  .  ■  -  ■ :  5  ;  :: - = r  ■ . . . : : v:  J c  ~*: r-i  a  ^aie  ind  jo aorabie  keepin;r. 
::l  \ : . .1 : : ■  .  : : : ; _-  J.  - r..  .  zi z icivi :  -•f r: l me  by  bodily  tatifirTie  and 
:iti:-.j..  ..::i:  ■■*•.   ..:.-■•   ijvici:  «^^oi-e  .  eir'i^smnenis.  nougat  in  sleep  a  meii- 


V.I-IMT  '^''?  ii'.Tiths  ".rer  '3e  idrpnnires  'horded.  *here  stood  be!bre 

'\^    '.ivL^zr'.'.'.i-^iv.     kcnaatars     t    ze    Ajzan   dihedral — which  edifice. 

^••*iii.-v:  .ii'i    'vsuTHU  -mce    z^  m'Jii'iaucn.  now  -unerei  with  ail  its 

■*-!:t'r  <;*i'Jii'v  r — *'vo  -'r'lim.  "he    nt  'iir   ind  ;obust.  rhe  ither 'iark, 

cr*ix;rti:.  iii'i  ?ienuer      Thtr^*  -t.:i  'i  1:50  t.  .adr  ^r  nobie  tireaence.  .9ome- 

•.  :':t'  71151  'iitr  :'r •.::!►:    :    i;k  m-j  i  niaiirr.  n  vmie  robes.  —  -air.  and  pure. 

:::u    tLiui::-.!*  1:?  '::e  Teiu:;!!    :  i  ""i:*:?  •?  :ream.     These  were  aurroimd- 

i;    •    .  _rt'  .  siii:.::!^-  ^-"^^'ir  .!    :!►:  ^rr'id  ma  nobie  of  the  land,  bedisht 

IS    •         r- L.i.       'k.:."..    ::'r  -r^tsi    "jLiiie  :bna.  'he  iark  youth  and  :he 

^-  r:-.  vS   ii;ii'nr!i    v::*..".    t:*;-?  ::::* — :?*  lemn '.voitis  r'eil  niom  the  lips  of 

.It*   'ij:v    -.lui!.    "Li:    V    :iT  ii    r'.u;!    .'  *ae  ?air.  were  :"aitenniriy  repeated; 

■lie   T'.'vvi!     :ia'.r':::'. 'ill.   vus    ":Li»:»eu  iroa  :he  brow  ot  the  virgro-  and 

V.  ex  lis  Zaiens^.  uiu   .*:.nt:r:U'r  Viaikj.  were  one  in  the  sight  of  God. 

t'^ie  riiu'trof  ■?   :u.iriA*:i   :ad  ">irnbrTued  'he  ceremony,  the  emperors 

•Mi\aie    Hirst,    .   viu?  <ai.L    'irTiisQeii  1  princeiv  marriasre  portion  to  the 

Tide,      -^c   :'.t     .ii.vjr  »js  t  ruav.  .'.  :s  r^'nain  *hat  his  majesty  expressed 

;  1  ■ '. ) se I !"    : t . ; .^- r. '. tii  \ .  :'.  ■  nt    _rt i . iii l  : o i iduc t  ) i"  .1  ur  " wo  yo im g  heroes, 

ui ■.: '  -.t t  V  ■  •  ,ic :  1  >v' • = 1 1  :  .*.  =  T    J ta i  :i eu  i  : ?.» !  1  iiii iss ion.  :b ilo  wed  by  speedy  pn>- 

I "". t  •  ■ : :  I ::  ■'  v.:  e  v  ;i s  ■ :: t  _:  •^.il  e  i lu:  ^  rnament  0 f  rhe  court :  almott 
wo  rsii :  \}  L^t  • .  :  V  1 1  f  V. :  s  ca  nd.  md  :  !i  1.'  v  i  u  iT  *  he  soc  iety  of  ail  she  loved, 
lunv  *o ■.:':.:  ^.if  .If  't:ierwise  'haii  nappy  *  It  is  said,  however,  that 
over  I  ;iioi:'.':n.:i:''  'Miriiess  'vuiid  ^ss  "»v»rr  her  cheek,  and  a  slight 
shudder  .ici'-ai''  ler  '^'  soiii.  -viieu  my  one  named  in  her  presence  the 
ruunuauoii  .n  5v  ?eier>?bur^.  j.  HL 
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THE    VOICE    OF    GOD. 

The  holy  voice  of  God  I  —  His  heard 

When  a¥rful  thunder  peals  around, 
When  the  huge  rocks,  by  lightnings  scarred, 

Fall  crashing  to  the  trembling  ground ; 
When  forests  tremble  at  his  noa  — 
Then  do  we  hear  the  voice  of  Groo ! 

In  the  light  breathing  of  the  breeze, 

That  stirs  the  quivering  aspen  tree — 
In  the  low  murmur  of  the  seas. 

And  in  the  wind's  soft  minstrelsy, 
When  waves  the  tall  grass  on  the  sod  — 
In  these  we  hear  the  voice  of  God  ! 

When  loudly  raves  the  winter  storm, 

And  snow  comes  on  its  white  wings  down, 
When  darkening  clouds  the  heavens  deform. 

And  leafless  trees  through  frost-wreaths  frown, 
Then  o'er  the  earth  he  shues  his  rod  — 
That  tempest  is  the  voice  of  GrOD  I 

There  is  a  *  still  small  voice'  within 

Our  hearts,  that  speaks  of  crimes  forgiven  — 
That  bids  us  leave  the  paths  of  sin. 

And  tells  us  how  to  seek  for  heaven ; 
This  guides  us  through  Ufe's  thorny  road  — 
This  surely  is  the  voice  of  Gtool  m.  a.  a. 


LETTERS 
or    Lvcivs   M.  nso,  raoM  VALmraA,  to  hm  pkiknd  maecds  cuKTivt,  at  boms:  now   puLtr 
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If  the  gods,  dear  Marcus  and  Lucilia,  came  down  to  dwell  upon 
earth,  they  could  not  hut  choose  Palmyra  for  their  seat,  hoth  on  account 
of  the  general  heauty  of  the  city,  ana  its  surrounding  plains,  and  the 
exceeding  sweetness  and  serenity  of  its  climate.  It  is  a  joy  here  only 
to  sit  still  and  live.  The  air,  always  loaded  with  periume,  seems  to 
convey  essential  nutriment  to  those  who  hreathe  it ;  and  its  hue,  espe- 
cially when  a  morning  or  evening^  sun  shines  through  it,  is  of  tnat 
golden  cast,  which,  as  poets  feign,  bathes  the  top  of  Olympus.  Never 
do  we  tremble  here  before  blasts  like  those  which  from  the  Appenines 
sweep  along  the  plains  and  cities  of  the  Italian  coast.  No  extremes  of 
either  heat  or  cold  are  experienced  in  this  happy  spot  In  winter,  airs 
which  in  other  places  equally  far  to  the  north  would  come  bearing 
with  them  an  icy  coldness,  are  here  tempered  by  the  vast  deserts  of 
sand  which  stretch  away  in  every  direction,  and  which  it  is  said  never 
wholly  lose  the  heat  they  treasured  up  during  the  fierce  reign  />f  the 
summer  sun.  And  in  summer,  the  winds  which,  as  they  pass  over  the 
deserts,  are  indeed  of  a  scorching  heat,  long  before  they  reach  the  city 
are  cooled  and  softened  by  traversing  as  they  do  the  vast  tracts  of  the 
richest  cultivation,  which,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  surround  the  capi- 
tal to  a  fery  great  extent  on  every  side.  Palmyra  is  the  very  heaven 
of  the  body.    Every  sense  is  M  to  the  full  witn  that  which  it  chiefly 
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covets.  But  when  I  add  to  this,  that  its  unrivalled  position  in  respect 
to  a  great  inland  traffic,  has  poured  into  the  lap  of  its  inhahitants  a 
sudden  and  boundless  flood  of  wealth,  making  every  merchant  a  prince, 
you  will  truly  suppose,  that  however  heartily  I  extol  it  for  its  outward 
beauties,  ana  all  the  appliances  of  luxury,  I  do  not  conceive  it  very 
&vorable  in  its  influences  upon  the  character  of  its  population.  Palmy- 
renes,  charming  as  they  are,  are  not  Romans.  They  are  enervated  by 
riches,  and  the  luxurious  sensual  indulgences  which  they  bring  along, 
by  necessity,  in  their  train  —  all  their  evil  power  being  here  increas^ 
by  the  voluptuous  softness  of  the  climate.  I  do  not  say  that  all  are  so. 
All  Rome  cannot  furnish  a  woman  more  truly  Roman  than  Fausta,  nor 
a  man  more  worthy  that  name  than  Gracchus.  It  is  of  the  youngs 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  I  now  speak.  These  are  without  exception 
effeminate.  They  love  their  country,  and  their  great  queen,  but  they 
are  not  a  defence  upon  whom  in  time  of  need  to  rely.  Neither  do  I 
deny  them  courage.  They  want  something  more  vital  still  —  bodily 
strength  and  martial  training.  Were  it  not  for  this,  I  should  almost  fear 
for  the  issue  of  any  encounter  between  Rome  and  Palmyra.  But  as  it 
is,  notwithstanding  the  great  achievements  of  Odenathus  and  Zenobia,  I 
cannot  but  deem  the  glory  of  this  state  to  have  risen  to  its  highest  point, 
and  even  to  have  passed  it  You  may  think  me  to  be  hasty  in  forming 
this  opinion,  but  I  am  persuaded  you  will  think  with  me  when  you 
shall  have  seen  more  at  length  the  grounds  upon  which  I  rest  it,  as 
they  are  laid  down  in  my  last  letter  to  Portia. 

But  I  did  not  mean  to  say  these  things  when  I  sat  down  to  my  tablets, 
but  rather  to  tell  you  of  myself,  and  what  I  have  seen  and  done  since  I 
last  wrote.  I  have  experienced  and  enjoyed  much.  How  indeed  could 
it  be  otherwise,  in  the  house  of  Gracchus,  and  with  Gracchus  and 
Fausta  for  my  companions  ?  Many  are  the  excursions  we  have  together 
taken  into  the  country,  to  the  neighboring  hills  whence  the  city  drives 
its  ample  supply  of  water,  and  even  to  the  very  borders  of  the  desert 
I  have  thus  seen  much  of  this  people,  of  their  pursuits,  and  modes  of  life, 
and  I  have  found  that  whether  they  have  been  of  the  original  Pftlmy- 
rene  population  —  Persian  or  Parthian  emigrants  —  Jews,  Arabians,  or 
even  Romans  —  they  agree  in  one  thing,  love  of  their  queen,  and  in  a 
determination  to  defend  her  and  her  capital  to  the  last  extremity,  whether 
against  the  encroachments  of  Persia  or  Rome.  Independence  is  their 
watch-word.  They  have  already  shown,  in  a  manner  the  most  unequi- 
vocal, and  to  themselves  eternally  honorable,  that  they  will  not  be  the 
slaves  of  Sapor,  nor  dependants  upon  his  power.  And  surely  they  have 
given  at  the  same  time  the  clearest  proof  of  their  kindly  feeling  toward 
us,  and  of  their  earnest  desire  to  live  at  peace  with  us.  I  truly  hope  that 
no  extravagancies  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  or  her  too-ambitious  advi- 
sers, will  endanger  the  existing  tranquillity ;  yet  from  a  late  occurrence, 
and  of  which  I  was  myself  a  witness,  among  other  excited  thousands, 
I  am  filled  with  apprehensions. 

That  to  which  I  allude,  happened  at  the  great  amphitheatre,  during 
an  exhibition  of  games  given  by  Zenobia  on  the  occasion  of  her  return,, 
in  which  the  Palmyrenes,  especially  those  of  Roman  descent,  take 
great  delight  I  care,  as  you  know,  nothing  for  them,  nor  only  that, 
but  abhor  them  for  their  power  to  embrute  the  people,  accustomed  to 
their  spectacles  more  and  more.    In  this  iostance  I  was  persuaded  by 
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FinttMa  tnd  Onicchus  to  tttend,  as  I  should  see  both  the  queen  aad  her 
•uijeetB  under  fiiTorable  circunmtances,  to  obtain  new  knowledge  of  their 
chatmcters  —  and  [  am  not  sorry  to  have  been  there. 

Hie  show  could  boast  all  the  magnificence  of  Rome.  Nothing 
emild  exceed  the  excitement  and  tumult  of  the  city.  Its  whole  popu- 
bUion  was  abroad  to  partake  of  the  general  joy.  £arly  in  the  day  the 
streets  began  to  be  throoged  with  the  multitudes  who  were  either  pouring 
along  toward  the  theatre,  to  secure  in  season  the  best  seats,  or  with 
eager,  idle  curiosity,  pressing  after  the  cages  of  wild  animals  drawn  by 
elephants  or  camels  toward  the  place  of  combat  and  slaughter.  As 
a  part  of  this  throng,  I  found  myself,  seated  between  Gracchus  and 
Fausta,  in  their  most  sumptuous  chariot,  themselves  arrayed  in  their 
most  splendid  attire.  Our  horses  could  scarcely  do  more  than  walk, 
and  were  frequently  obliged  to  stand  still,  owing  to  the  crowds  of  men 
on  fat>r8e,  on  foot,  and  in  vehicles  of  every  sort,  which  filled  the  streets. 
The  roaring  of  the  imprisoned  animals,  the  loud  voices  of  their  keepers, 
and  of  the  drivers  of  the  cumbrous  wagons  which  held  them,  the 
neiffhing,  or  screaming,  1  might  say,  of  the  affrighted  horses,  every  now 
and  then  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
^rests,  lions,  tigers,  or  leopards,  made  a  scene  of  confusion,  the  very 
counterpart  of  what  we  have  so  often  witnessed  in  Rome,  which  always 
pains  more  than  it  pleases  me,  and  which  I  now  describe  at  all,  only 
that  you  may  believe  what  Romans  are  so  slow  to  believe,  that  there  are 
other  cities  m  the  world  where  great  actions  are  done  as  well  as  in  their 
own.  The  inhabitants  of  Palmyra  are  as  quick  as  you  could  desire  them 
to  be,  in  catching  the  vices  and  &shipns  of  the  great  metropolis. 

'Scipio,  Scipio,'  cried  Gracchus,  suddenly,  to  his  charioteer,  *be  not 
in  too  great  haste.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  pass  that  wagon ;  nay, 
unless  you  shall  be  a  little  more  reserved  in  your  approaches,  the  paw 
of  that  tawny  Numidian  will  find  its  way  to  the  neck  of  our  &vorite 
Arab.     The  bars  of  his  cage  are  over  far  apart.* 

*  I  almost  wish  they  were  yet  farther  apart,'  said  I,  '  and  that  he 
might  fairly  find  his  way  into  the  thickest  of  this  foolish  crowd,  and 
take  a  short  revenge  upon  his  civilized*  tormentors.  What  a  spectacle 
is  this  —  more  strange  and  savage,  I  think,  looked  upon  ariffbt,  than 
that  which  we  are  going  to  enjoy  —  of  you,  Gracchus,  a  pnlar  of  a 
great  kingdom ;  of  me,  a  pillar  —  a  lesser  one,  indeed,  but  still  a  pillar  -» 
of  a  greater  kingdom,  and  of  you,  Fausta,  a  refined  and  cultivated 
woman,  all  on  our  way  to  see  wild  beasts  let  loose  to  lacerate  and  des- 
troy each  other,  and  what  is  worse,  gladiators,  that  is,  trained  murderers, 
set  upon  one  another,  to  die  for  our  entertainment  The  Best  thing  I 
have  heard  of  the  Christian  superstition  is,  that  it  utterly  denounces  and 
prohibits  to  its  disciples  the  frequenting  of  these  shows.  Nothing  to  me 
IS  plainer  than  that  we  may  trace  the  cruelties  of  Marius,  Sylla,  and 
their  worthy  imitators  through  the  long  line  of  our  emperors,  to  these 
schools  where  they  had  their  early  training.  Why  was  Domitian  and 
his  fly  worse  than  Gracchus,  or  Piso,  or  Fausta,  and  their  gored  ele- 

.  phant,  or  dyioff  gladiator  T 

*  You  take  this  custom  too  seriously,'  replied  Gracchus ;  *  I  see  in  it, 
so  far  as  the  beasts  are  concerned,  but  a  lawful  source  of  pleasure.  If 
they  tore  not  one  another  in  pieces  for  our  entertainment,  they  would  still 
do  it  for  their  own,  in  their  native  forests ;  and  if  it  must  be  done,  it 
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were  a  pity  none  enjoyed  it.  Then  for  the  effects  upon  the  heholding 
crowd,  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  are  rather  necessary  and  wholesome 
than  otherwise.  They  help  to  render  men  insensible  to  danger,  suffer- 
ing, and  death ;  and  as  we  are  so  oflen  called  upon  to  fight  each  other, 
and  die  in  defence  of  our  liberties,  or  our  tyrants  and  oppressors,  which- 
ever it  may  be,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  in  need  of  some  such  initiatory 
process  in  the  art  of  seeing  bloodshed  unmoved,  and  of  some  lessons 
which  shall  diminish  our  love  and  regard  for  life.  As  for  the  gladiators, 
they  are  wretches  who  are  better  dead  than  alive ;  and  to  die  in  the  ex- 
citement of  a  combat  is  not  worse,  perhaps,  than  to  expire  through  the 
slow  and  lingering  assaults  of  a  painful  disease.  Beside,  with  us  there 
is  never,  as  with  you,  cool  and  deliberate  murder  perpetrated  on  the 
part  of  the  assembly.  There  is  here  no  turning  up  of  the  thumb.  It 
IS  all  honorable  fight,  and  honorable  killing.  What,  moreover,  shall 
be  done  to  entertain  the  people  ?  We  must  feed  them  with  some  such 
spectacles,  or  1  verily  think  they  would  turn  upon  each  other  for 
amusement,  in  civil  broil  and  slaughter.' 

„*  Your  epicurean  philosophy  teaches  you,  I  am  aware,'  said  I  in 
reply,  *  to  draw  happiness  as  you  best  can  from  all  the  various  institu- 
tions of  Providence  and  of  man  —  not  to  contend  —  but  to  receive,  and 
submit,  and  be  thankful.  It  is  a  philosophy  well  enough  for  man's  en- 
joyment of  the  passing  hour,  but  it  fatally  obstructs,  it  appears  to  me, 
the  way  of  improvement.  For  my  own  part,  though  I  am  no  philoso- 
pher, yet  I  hold  to  this,  that  whatever  our  reason  proves  to  be  wrong  or 
defective,  it  at  the  same  time  enforces  the  duty  of  change  and  reform- — 
that  no  palpable  evil,  either  in  life  or  government,  is  to  be  passively 
submitted  to  as  incurable.  In  these  spectacles  I  behold  an  enormous 
wrong,  a  terrific  evil ;  and  though  I  see  not  how  the  wrong  is  to  be 
redressed,  nor  the  evil  to  be  removed,  I  none  the  less,  but  so  much  the 
more  conceive  it  to  be  my  part,  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  to  think  and 
converse,  as  now,  upon  the  subject,  in  the  hope  that  some  new  light 
may  dawn  upon  its  darkness.  What  think  you,  Fausta  ?  I  hope  you 
agree  with  me  —  nay,  as  to  that,  I  think  Gracchus,  from  his  tone,  was 
but  half  in  earnest' 

*  It  has  struck  me  chiefiy,'  said  Fausta,  '  as  a  foolish  custom ;  not  so 
much  in  itself  very  wrong,  as  childish.  It  is  to  me,  indeed,  attended 
with  pain,  but  that  I  suppose  is  a  weakness  of  my  own  —  it  seems  not  to 
be  so  in  the  case  of  others.  I  have  thought  it  a  poor,  barren  entertain- 
ment, fit  but  for  children,  and  those  grown  children  whose  minds,  unin- 
structed  in  higher  things,  must  seek  their  happiness  in  some  spring  of 
mere  sensual  joy.  Women  frequent  the  amphitheatre,  I  am  sure,  ra- 
ther to  make  a  show  of  their  beauty,  their  dress,  and  equipage,  than  for 
anything  else;  and  they  would,  I  believe,  easily  give  m  to  any  change, 
so  it  should  leave  them  an  equally  fair  occasion  of  ostentatious  display. 
But  so  far  as  attending  the  spectacles  tends  to  make  better  soldiers  and 
stouter  defenders  of  our  sweet  queen,  I  confess,  Lucius,  I  look  upon 
them  with  some  favor :  but,  come,  our  talk  is  getting  to  be  a  little  too 
grave.  Look,  Lucius,  if  this  be  not  a  brave  sight  ?  See  what  a  mass 
of  life  encompasses  the  circus !  And  its  vast  walls,  from  the  lowest 
entrances  to  its  very  summit,  swarm  as  it  were  with  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Palmyra.  It  is  not  so  large  a  building  as  your  Flavian,  but  it  is 
not  wholly  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  it' 
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'  It  is  not,  indeed,'  said  I ;  although  not  so  large,  its  architecture  is 
equally  in  accordance  with  the  hest  principles,  both  of  science  and  taste, 
and  the  stone  is  of  a  purer  white,  and  more  finely  worked.' 

We  now  descended  from  our  carriage,  and  made  our  way  through 
the  narrow  passages  and  up  the  narrow  stair-ways  to  the  interior  of  the 
theatre,  which  was  already  much  more  than  half  filled.  The» seats  to 
which  we  were  conducted  were  not  far  from  those  which  were  to  be 
occupied  by  the  queen  and  her  train.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  the  time 
was  passed  which  intervened  between  taking  our  seats,  the  filling  of 
the  theatre,  and  the  commencement  of  the  games  —  how  we  all  were 
amused  by  the  fierce  strugglings  of  those  who  most  wished  to  exhibit 
themselves  for  the  best  places ;  by  the  efforts  of  many  to  cause  them- 
selves to  be  recognised  by  those  who  were  of  higher  rank  than  them- 
selves, and  to  avoid  the  neighborhood  and  escape  the  notice  of  others 
whose  acquaintance  would  bring  them  no  credit ;  how  we  laughed  at  the 
awkward  movements  and  labors  of  the  servants  of  the  circus,  who  were 
busying  themselves  in  giving  its  final  smoothness  to  the  saw-dust  of  the 
arena,  and  hurrying  through  the  last  little  offices  of  so  vast  a  prepara- 
tion, urged  on  continually  by  the  voices  or  lashes  of  the  managers  of 
the  games ;  nor  how  our  ears  were  deafened  by  the  fearful  yellings  of 
the  maddened  beasts  confined  in  the  vivaria,  the  grated  doors  of  which 
opened,  as  in  the  Roman  buildings  of  the  same  kind,  immediately  on  the 
arena.  Neither  will  I  inflict  weariness  upon  myself  or  you,  by  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  kind  and  order  of  the  games  at  this  time  exhibited 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  people.  The  whole  show  was  an  exact  copy 
from  the  usages  of  Rome.  I  could  hardly  believe  myself  in  the  heart 
of  Asia.  Touching  only  upon  these  things,  so  familiar  to  you,  I  will 
relate  what  I  was  able  to  observe  of  the  queen  and  her  demeanor,  about 
which  I  know  you  will  feel  chiefly  desirous  of  information. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  games  had  been  sometime  in  progress,  and 
the  wrestlers  and  mock -fighters  having  finished  their  foolish  feats,  the 
combats  of  wild  animals  with  each  other  had  commenced,  that  a  herald 
announced  by  sound  of  trumpet  the  approach  of  the  queen.  The  mo- 
ment that  sound,  and  the  loud  clang  of  martial  music  which  followed  it, 
was  heard,  every  eye  of  the  vast  multitude  was  turned  to  that  part  of 
the  circus  where  we  were  sitting,  and  near  which  was  the  passage  by 
which  Zenobia  would  enter  the  theatre.  The  animals  now  tore  eacn 
other  piecemeal,  unnoticed  by  the  expecting  throng.  A  greater  care 
possessed  them.  And  no  sooner  did  the  object  of  this  universal  idola- 
try reveal  herself  to  their  sight,  led  to  her  seat  by  the  dark  Zabdas,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Princess  Julia  and  Longinus,  and  accompanied  by  a  crowd 
of  the  rank  and  beauty  of  Palmyra,  than  one  enthusiastic  cry  of  loyalty 
and  aflfection  rent  the  air,  drowning  all  other  sounds,  and  causing  the 
silken  canopy  of  the  amphitheatre  to  sway  to  and  firo  as  if  shaken^  by  a 
tempest.  The  very  foundations  of  the  huge  structure  seemed  to  tremble 
in  their  places.  With  what  queenly  dignity,  yet  with  what  enchanting 
sweetness,  did  the  great  Zenobia  acknowledge  the  greetings  of  her  peo- 
ple !  The  color  in  her  cheek  mounted  and  fell  again,  even  as  it  would 
have  done  in  a  young  girl,  and  glances  full  of  sensibility  and  love  went 
from  her  to  every  part  of  the  boundless  interior,  and  seemed  to  seek  out 
every  individual,  and  to  each  make  a  separate  return  for  the  hearty  wel- 
come with  which  she  had  been  received.     These  mutual  courtesies  being 
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quickly  ended,  the  games  again  went  on,  and  every  eye  was  soon  rivet- 
ed on  the  arena  where  animals  were  contending  with  each  other  or 
with  men :  the  multitude  being  thus  intently  engaged,  those  who  chose 
to  employ  their  time  differently  were  left  at  full  liberty  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  conversation  or  otherwise,  as  pleased  them.  Many  a  fot  and 
unwieldy  citizen  we  saw  soundly  sleeping  in  spite  of  the  roarings  of  the 
beasts  and  the  shouts  of  the  spectators.  Others,  gathering  together  in 
little  societies  of  their  own,  passed  all  the  intervals  between  the  games, 
as  well  as  the  time  taken  up  by  games  which  gave  them  no  pleasure,  in 
discussing  with  one  another  the  fashions,  the  news,  or  the  politics  of  the 
day.  Of  these  parties  we  were  one ;  for  neither  Gracchus,  nor  Fausta, 
nor  I,  cared  much  for  the  sports  of  the  arena,  and  there  were  few  foolish 
or  wise  things  that  were  not  uttered  by  one  of  us  during  the  continuance 
of  those  tedious,  never-ending  games. 

*  Well,  Lucius,'  said  Fausta,  *and  what  think  you  now  of  our  great 
queen  ?  For  the  last  half  hour,  your  eyes  having  scarce  wandered  from 
her ;  you  must  by  this  time  be  prepared  with  an  opinion.' 

*  There  can  be  little  interest,'  said  I,  *  in  hearing  an  opinion  on  a 
subject  about  which  all  the  world  is  agreed.  I  can  only  say,  what  all 
say.  I  confess  I  have  never  before  seen  a  woman.  Such  majesty !  yet 
such  grace !  such  loveliness !  such  perfection  of  form !  a  face  in  which 
are  united  such  regularity  of  feature,  such  expression,  such  soilness,  and 
such  fire !  I  am  already  prepared  to  love  and  worship  her  with  you,  for 
I  am  sure  that  such  preeminent  beauty  exists  in  company  with  a 'good- 
ness that  corresponds  to  it.  Her  intellect,  too,  we  know  is  not  surpass- 
ed in  strength  by  that  of  any  philosopher  of  the  East.  These  things 
being  so,  where  in  the  world  can  we  believe  there  is  a  woman  to  be 
compared  with  her?  As  for  Cleopatra,  she  is  not  worthy  to  be 
named.' 

As  I  uttered  these  things  with  animation  and  vehemence,  showing  I 
suppose  in  my  manner  how  deeply  I  felt  all  that  I  said,  I  perceived 
Fausta's  fine  countenance  glowing  with  emotion,  and  tears  of  gratified 
affection  standing  big  in  her  eyes. 

Gracchus  spoke.  *  Piso,'  said  he,  *  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  enthusias- 
tic warmth  of  your  language.  Chilled  as  my  blood  is  by  the  approaches 
of  age,  I  feel  even  as  you  do :  nay,  I  suppose  I  feel  much  more ;  for  to 
all  youf  admiration,  as  a  mere  philosophical  observer,  there  is  added  in 
my  case  the  fervid  attachment  which  springs  from  long  and  intimate 
knowledge,  and  from  an  intercourse,  which  not  the  coolness  of  a  single 
hour  has  ever  interrupted.  It  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  there  were 
not  one  single  flaw  in  so  bright  an  emanation  from  the  very  soul  of  the 
divinity,  wearing  as  it  does  the  form  of  humanity.  You  know  me  to 
allude  to  her  ambition.  It  is  boundless,  almost  insane.  Caesar  himself 
was  not  more  ambitious.  But  in  her  even  this  is  partly  a  virtue,  and  even 
in  its  wildest  extravagance ;  for  it  is  never  for  herself  alone  that  she 
reaches  so  far  and  so  high,  but  as  much  or  more  for  her  people.  She 
never  separates  herself  from  them,  even  in  thought,  and  all  her  a8j)i- 
rings  are,  that  she  herself  may  be  great  indeed,  but  that  her  country 
may  with  and  through  her  be  great  also,  and  her  people  happy.  When 
I  see  her  as  now  surrounded  by  her  subjects,  and  lodged  in  their  very 
heart  of  hearts,  I  wish,  and  fervently  clo  I  pray  the  gods,  that  her 
restless  spirit  may  be  at  peace,  and  that  she  may  seek  no  higher  good 
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either  for  herself  or  her  people  than  that  which  we  now  enjoy.  But  I 
confess  myself  to  be  full  of  apprehension.  I  tremble  for  my  country. 
And  yet  here  is  my  little  rebel,  Fausta,  who  will  not  hearken  to  this, 
but  adds  the  fuel  o'f  her  own  fiery  spirit  to  feed  that  of  her  great  mistress. 
It  were  beyond  a  doubt  a  good  law  which  should  exclude  women  from 
any  part  in  public  affairs.' 

*  Dear  father,  how  do  you  remind  me  of  the  elder  Cato,  in  the  matter 
of  the  Oppian  Law :  while  women  interfered  in  public  affairs,  only  to 
promote  the  interests  of  their  worthy  husbands,  the  lords  of  the  world, 
the  great  Cato  had  never  thought  but  to  commend  them ;  but  no  sooner 
did  they  seek  to  secure  some  privileges  very  dear  to  them  as  women,  and 
clamor  a  little  in  order  to  obtain  them,  than  straitway  they  were  nui- 
sances in  the  body  politic,  and  ought  to  be  restrained  by  enactments  from 
having  any  voice  in  the  business  of  the  state.  Truly,  I  think  this  is 
far  from  generous  treatment.  And  happy  am  I,  for  one,  that  at  length 
the  gods  in  their  good  providence  have  permitted  that  one  woman  should 
arise  to  vindicate  her  sex  against  the  tyranny  of  her  ancient  oppressors. 
If  I  might  appoint  to  the  spirits  of  the  departed  their  offices,  I  could 
wish  nothing  merrier  than  that  that  same  Cato  should  be  made  the  news- 
carrier  from  the  kingdom  of  Zenobia  to  the  council  of  the  gods.  How 
he  would  enjoy  his  occupation !  But  seriously,  dear  father,  I  see  not 
that  our  queen  has  any  more  of  this  same  ambition  than  men  are  in  the 
same  position  permitted  to  have,  and  accounted  all  the  greater  for  it.  Is 
that  a  vice  in  Zenobia  which  is  a  glory  in  Aurelian  ?  Longinus  would 
not  dex;ide  so.     But  see  how  intent  the  queen  is  upon  the  games.' 

*  I  would  rather,'  said  I,  '  that  she  should  not  gaze  upon  so  cruel  a 
sight.  But  see  too,  the  Princess  Julia  has  hidden  her  head  in  the  folds 
of  her  veil.' 

*  Julia's  heart,'  said  Fausta,  'is  even  tenderer  than  a  woman's. 
Beside,  if  I  mistake  not,  she  has  on  this  point  at  least  adopted  some 
of  the  notions  of  the  Christians.  Paul  of  Antioch  has  not  been  with- 
out his  power  over  her.  And  truly  his  genius  is  well  nigh  irresistible. 
A  stronger  intellect  than  hers  might  without  shame  yield  to  his.  Look, 
look !  — the  elephant  will  surely  conquer  after  all.  The  gods  grant  he 
may!  He  is  a  noble  creature;  but  how  cruelly  beset!  Three  such 
foes  are  too  much  for  a  fair  battle.  How  he  has  wreathed  his  trunk 
round  that  tiger,  and  now  whirls  him  in  the  air!  But  the  rh^oceros 
sees  his  advantage :  quick  —  quick  ! 

Fausta,  too,  could  not  endure  the  savage  sight,  but  sunk  her  face 
amidst  the  folds  of  her  robe ;  for  the  huge  rhinoceros,  as  the  elephant 
lifted  the  tiger  from  the  ground,  in  the  act  to  dash  him  again  to  the 
earth,  seized  the  moment,  and  before  the  noble  animal  could  recover 
himself,  buried  his  enormous  tusk  deep  in  his  vitals.  It  was  fatal  to 
both,  for  the  assailant,  unable  to  extricate  his  horn,  was  crushed  through 
every  bone  in  his  body,  by  the  weight  of  the  falling  elephant.  A 
single  tiger  remained  master  of  the  field,  and  who  now  testified  his 
joy  by  coursing  round  and  round  the  arena. 

'  Well  well,'  said  Gracchus,  *  they  would  have  died  in  the  forest ; 
what  signifies  it  ?  But  why  is  this  blast  of  trumpets  ?  It  is  the  royal 
flourish  I  Ah !  I  see  how  it  is ;  the  sons  of  Zenobia,  whom  none  miss 
not  being  present,  are  about  to  enter  the  theatre.  They  make  amends 
by  the  noise  of  their  approach  for  their  temporary  absence.     Yet  these 
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distant  shouts  are  more  than  usual.      The  gods  gprant  that  none  of  my 
fears  may  turn  true  !' 

No  sooner  had  Gracchus  ended  these  words,  while  his  face  grew 
pale  with  anxious  expectation,  than  suddenly  the  three  sons  of  the 
queen  made  their  appearance  and  —  how  shall  I  say  it? — arrayed 
in  imperial  purple,  and  habited  in  all  respects  as  Caesars.  It  seemed  to 
me  as  if  at  that  very  moment  the  pillars  of  this  flourishing  empire 
crumbled  to  their  foundation.  And  now  while  I  write,  and  the  heat  of 
that  moment  is  passed,  I  cannot  but  predict  disaster  and  ruin,  at  least 
fierce  and  desolating  wars,  as  the  consequence  of  the  rash  act.  I  know 
the  soul  of  Aurelian,  and  that  it  will  never  brook  what  it  shall  so  much 
as  dream  to  be  an  indignity  —  never  endure  so  much  as  the  thought  of 
rivalry  in  another,  whether  Roman  or  foreigner,  man  or  woman.  To 
think  it,  is  treason  with  him  —  a  crime  for  which  blood  only  can  atone. 

Having  entered  thus  the  amphitheatre,  assuming  a  high  and  haughty 
bearing,  as  if  they  were  already  masters  of  the  world,  they  advanced 
to  the  front  railing,  and  there  received  the  tumultuous  acclamations  of 
the  people.  A  thousand  different  cries  filled  the  air.  Each  uttered 
the  sentiment  which  possessed  him,  regardless  of  all  but  testifying 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  reigning  house.  Much  of  the  language 
was  directed  against  Rome,  which,  since  the  circulation  of  the  rumors 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  has  become  the  object  of  their  most 
jealous  regard.  Aurelian's  name  was  coupled  with  every  term  of 
reproach.  *  Is  Aurelian  to  possess  the  whole  Earth?'  cried  one. 
*  Who  are  Romans?"  cried  another;  *the  story  of  Valerian  shows  that 
they  are  not  invincible.'  *  We  will  put  Zabdas  and  Zenobia  against 
the  world !'  shouted  others.  '  The  conqueror  of  Egypt  forever  !  — 
long  live  the  great  Zabdas !'  rose  from  every  quarter.  It  were  in  vain- 
to  attempt  to  remember  or  write  down  half  the  violent  things  which  in 
this  hour  of  madness  were  uttered.  The  games  were  for  a  long  tiL.e 
necessarily  suspended,  and  the  whole  amphitheatre  was  convert^  into 
an  arena  of  political  discussion,  from  which  arose  the  confused  din  of 
unnumbered  voices,  like  the  roar  of  the  angry  ocean.  I  looked  at 
Zenobia ;  she  was  calm  —  satisfied.  Pride  was  upon  her  lip  and 
brow.  So  like  a  god  was  the  expression  of  her  whole  form,  that  for  a 
moment  I  almost  wished  her  mistress  of  the  world.  She  seemed 
worthy  to  reign.  Julia  was  evidently  sad,  and  almost  distressed. 
Longinus,  impenetrable  as  marble.  Zabdas,  black  and  lowering  as 
night. 

duiet  was  at  length  restored,  and  the  games  went  on. 

A  messenger  came  now  from  the  queen  to  our  seat,  with  the  request 
that  Fausta  should  join  her,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  distant  inter- 
course of  looks  and  signs.  So,  accompanied  by  Gracchus,  she  was 
soon  placed  by  the  side  of  Zenobia,  whose  happiness  seemed  doubled 
by  the  society  of,  I  believe,  her  choicest  friend.  Left  now  to  myself,  I 
had  leisure  to  think  and  to  observe.  A  more  gorgeous  show  than  this 
vast  assembly  presented,  I  think  I  never  before  beheld  —  no  not  even 
in  the  Flavian.  Although  in  Rome  we  seem  to  draw  together  men  of 
all  regions  and  all  climes,  yet  afler  all,  the  North  and  West  preponder- 
ate, and  we  lack  the  gayer  costumes  which  a  larger  proportion  of  these 
Orientals  would  add  to  our  spectacles.  Not  to  say,  too,  that  here  in  the 
East  the  beauty  of  woman  is  more  transcendant,  and  the  forms  of  the 
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men  cast  in  a  finer  mould.  Every  variety  of  complexion  is  here  also 
to  be  seen,  from  the  jet  black  of  the  slender  Ethiopian,  to  the  more 
than  white  of  the  women  of  the  Danube.  Here  I  saw  before  me,  in 
one  promiscuous  throng,  arrayed  in  their  national  dresses,  Persians, 
dark-skinned  Indians,  swarthy  Egyptians,  the  languishing  soft-eyed 
Syrian,  sylphs  from  the  borders  of  the  Caspian,  women  of  the  Jews 
from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  Greeks  from  Asia  Minor,  the 
Islands,  and  Attica,  with  their  classic  costume,  and  statue-like  forms 
and  faces,  Romans,  and,  abounding  over  all  and  more  beautiful  than 
all,  the  richly  habited  nobles  and  gentry  of  Palmyra  itself  I  enjoyed 
the  scene  as  a  man  and  a  philosopher;  nay,  as  a  Roman  too;  and  with 
sincerity  prayed,  that  the  state,  of  whose  prosperity  it  was  so  clear  a 
token,  might  last  even  with  Rome  itself  I  wish  you  and  Lucilia  at 
my  side  —  not  to  mention  the  little  Gallus  —  not,  as  you  may  believe, 
to  witness  the  games,  but  to  behold  in  this  remote  centre  of  Asia  so  fair 
a  show  of  our  common  race. 

It  was  not  till  the  sun  was  already  about  to  sink  in  the  west,  that 
the  games  ended,  and  the  crowds  dispersed,  and  I  once  more  found 
myself  in  the  peaceful  precincts  of  home ;  for  so  already  do  I  call  the 
hospitable  dwelling  of  Gracchus. 

*  So,  Fausta,'  said  I,  *  You  forsook  your  old  friend  Lucius  for  the 
companionship  of  a  queen  ?  Truly  I  cannot  blame  you,  for  most 
gladly  would  I,  too,  have  gone  and  made  one  of  your  circle.  How 
irksome  are  the  forms  and  restraints  of  station,  and  even  of  society !  — 
how  little  freedom  do  they  allow  in  the  expression  of  our  real  senti- 
ments !  Could  I  have  sat  with  you  by  Zenobia,  can  I  doubt  that  by  a 
frank  disclosure  of  my  feelings  and  opinions,  I  could  have  corrected 
some  errors,  softened  some  prejudices,  and  at  the  same  time  gained  her 
esteem  —  her  esteem  for  me,  I  mean,  as  a  sincere  well-wisher  to  her 
kingdom,  although  none  the  less  a  Roman  ?  It  would  have  been  a 
fortunate  moment  for  such  conmiunication  as  I  desire.  I  trust  yet, 
seeing  such  a  promise  has  gone  forth  from  you,  to  see  her  in  her  own 
palace.' 

*  Indeed  you  shall,'  said  Fausta ;  *it  has  only  been  owing  to  fatigue, 
after  her  long  excursion,  and  to  this  show  of  games,  that  you  have 
not  seen  her  long  before  this.  She  is  well  aware  of  your  rank  and 
footing  of  intimacy  with  Aurelian,  and  of  the  object  for  which  you 
make  this  visit  to  ner  capital,  and  has  expressed  frequent  and  earnest 
desires  of  an  interview  with  you.  And  now  have  I  a  great  mind  not 
to  tell  you  of  the  speedy  pleasure  and  honor  that  await  you.  What 
will  you  give  to  know  the  tenor  of  what  I  have  to  say?' 

*  I  will  confer  the  greatest  honor  in  my  power,'  said  I ;  *  I  will  dis- 
lodge the  emperor  from  my  own  finger  and  replace  him  upon  yours. 
Here  I  offer  you  the  head  of  Aurelian  —  cut,  not  indeed  by  the  carving 
tool  of  Demetrius  of  Rome,  but  doubtless  by  some  competent  artist.  Is 
it  not  a  fair  offer,  Gracchus?' 

'  I  fear  unless  you  make  a  different  and  a  better  one,  you  will  scarce 
open  the  lips  of  our  fierce  patriot,'  answered  Gracchus. 

*  That  will  he  not,'  said  Fausta ;  *  were  he  to  engage  by  to-morrow  to 
make  himself  over  into  a  veritable,  sound-hearted,  queen-loving  Palmy- 
rene,  it  would  not  be  more  than  he  ought  to  do.  I  am  sure,  old  Solon 
toiled  hard  to  make  a  Roman  out  of  me,  and  how  do  I  know  but  it  was 
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at  your  instance  ?  And  it  having  been  so,  as  I  must  believe,  what  less 
can  you  do  in  atonement  than  to  plant  yourself  here  upon  the  soil  of 
Palmyra  ?  A  Roman,  trust  me,  takes  quick  root  in  this  rich  earth,  and 
soon  shoots  up  and  spreads  out  into  a  perfectly  proportioned  Palmyrene, 
tall  and  beautiful  as  a  date  tree.  Father,  now  can  we  bribe  him  1 
You  shake  your  head,  as  if  without  hope.  Well,  let  us  wait  till  Cal- 
purnius  returns ;  when  you  find  him  an  Oriental,  perhaps  you  may 
be  induced  to  emigrate  too.  Surely  it  is  no  such  great  matter  to  remove 
from  Rome  to  Palmyra  ?  We  do  not  ask  you  to  love  Rome  any  the 
less,  but  only  Palmyra  more.  I  still  trust  we  shall  ever  dwell  in  friend- 
ship with  each  other.  We,  certainly,  must  desire  it,  who  are  half 
Roman.  But  why  do  I  keep  you  in  such  painful  suspense  ?  Hear, 
then,  my  message,  which  is,  that  you  will  appear  at  the  palace  of 
Zenobia  to-morrow.  The  great  queen  desires  a  private  interview  with 
you,  and  for  that  purpose  will  receive  no  other  visitors.  Her  messen- 
ger will  in  the  morning  apprize  you  of  the  hour,  and  conduct  you  to 
the  palace.  Ah !  I  see  by  your  countenance  how  delighted  you  are. 
It  is  no  wonder.' 

'  I  am  delighted,  indeed,  said  I ;  that  is  a  part  of  my  feeling,  but  not 
the  whole  of  it.  I  cannot,  accustomed  even  as  I  have  been  to  associate 
with  the  high  in  rank  and  intellect  in  various  countries,  without  some 
inward  perturbation,  think  of  meeting  for  the  first  time  so  remarkable 
a  person ;  one  whose  name  is  known  not  only  throughout  Asia,  but  the 
world;  and  whose  genius  and  virtues  are  the  theme  of  universal  won- 
der and  praise.  Then,  Fausta,  Zenobia  is  a  woman,  and  a  woman 
inspires  an  awe  which  man  never  does;  and  what  is  more  yet,  she  is 
of  a  marvellous  beauty,  and  before  that  most  perfect  work  of'^the  gods, 
a  beautiful  woman,  I  am  apt  to  be  awkward  and  dumb;  at  the  least  — 
which  perhaps  is  it  —  made  to  think  too  much  of  myself  to  acquit  my- 
self well.  You  may  think  that  I  exaggerate  these  feelings.  Possibly 
I  do.  Certainly  they  are  not  of  such  strength  that  I  do  not  gladly  seize 
upon  the  favor  thus  extended,  and  count  myself  honored  and  happy.' 

*  Where,  Lucius,  tell  me  where  you  learned  this  new  dialect,  which 
runs  so  sweetly  when  woman  is  the  theme.  Sure  am  I,  it  is  not  Roman. 
Ovid  has  it  not.  Nor  yet  is  it  Palmyrene.  Do  we  owe  it  to  a  rich 
invention  of  your  own  V 

*  Fausta,  I  am  in  earnest  in  what  I  have  said.  It  is  my  own  native 
dialect  —  instinctive.  Therefore  laugh  not,  but  give  me  a  lesson  how 
I  shall  deport  myself  Remember  the  lessons  I  have  so  many  times 
given  you  in  Rome,  and  now  that  you  have  risen  into  the  seat  of  power, 
return  them  as  you  are  bound  to  do.' 

*  Now  are  you  both  little  more  than  two  foolish  children,  but  just  es- 
caped from  the  nursery,'  cried  Gracchus,  who  had  been  pacing  up  and 
down  the  portico,  little  heeding,  to  all  appearance,  what  was  going  on. 
*  Lucius,  ask  no  advice  of  that  wild  school-girl.  Listen  to  me,  who  am 
a  councillor,  and  of  age,  and  ought,  if  I  do  not,  to  speak  the  words  of 
wisdom.  Take  along  with  thee  nothing  but  thy  common  sense,  and 
an  honest  purpose,  and  then  Venus  herself  would  not  daunt  thee,  nor 
Rhadamanthus  and  the  Furies  terrify.  Forget  not,  too,  that  beneath 
this  exterior  covering,  first  of  clothes,  and  then  of  flesh,  there  lies 
enshrined  in  the  breast  of  Zenobia,  as  of  you  and  me,  a  human  heart, 
and  that  this  is  ever  and  in  all  the  same,  eternally  responsive  to  the  same 
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notes,  by  whomsoever  stnick.  This  is  a  great  secret  Believe,  too, 
that  in  our  good  queen  this  heart  is  pure  as  a  child's ;  or,  if  I  may  use 
another  similitude,  and  you  can  understand  it,  pure  as  a  Christian's  — 
rather,  perhaps,  as  a  Christian's  ought  to  be.  Take  this  also,  that  the 
high  tremble  to  meet  the  low,  as  often  as  the  low  to  meet  the  high. 
Now  ask  no  more  counsel  of  Fausta,  but  digest  what  the  oracle  has 
given  out,  and  which  now  for  the  night  is  silent.' 

In  this  sportive  mood  we  separated. 

At  the  appointed  hour  on  the  following  day,  the  expected  messenger 
appeared,  and  announcing  the  queen's'pleasure  that  I  should  attend  her 
at  the  palace,  conducted  me  there  with  as  much  of  state  as  if  I  had  been 
Aurelian's  ambassador. 

On  arriving  at  the  palace  of  the  queen,  I  was  ushered  into  an  apart- 
ment, not  large,  but  of  exquisite  architecture,  finished  and  furnished 
in  the  Persian  taste,  where  sat  Zenobia  and  Julia.  At  the  feet  of  the 
queen,  and  supporting  them,  there  lay  crouched  upon  an  embroidered 
cushion  of  silk  a  beautiful  Indian  slave.  If  it  was  her  office  to  bear 
that  light  and  pretty  burden,  it  seemed  to  be  her  pleasure  too;  for  she 
was  ever  weaving  round  it  in  playful  manner,  her  slender  jewelled  fin- 
gers; casting  upward  to  her  mistress  frequent  glances  of  most  affection- 
ate regard. 

*  Noble  Piso,'  said  the  queen,  after  I  had  approached  and  saluted  her 
in  the  appointed  manner,  *  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  greet  one  of  your 
ancient  name  in  Palmyra.  I  seem  already  acquainted  with  you  through 
my  fast  friends  Gracchus  and  his  bright  daughter.  You  have  lost  no- 
thing, I  am  sure,  in  coming  to  us  first  through  their  lips;  and  if  any 
lips  are  honest  and  true,  it  is  theirs.  We  welcome  you  to  the  city  of 
the  desert.' 

*  Great  queen,'  I  replied,  *  it  is  both  a  pleasure  and  a  pain  to  find  my- 
self in  your  brilliant  capital.  I  left  Rome  upon  a  melancholy  errand, 
which  I  have  as  yet  but  half  accomplished.  Till  success  shall  crown 
it,  I  can  but  half  enjoy  the  novel  scenes,  full  of  interest  and  beauty, 
which  your  kingdom  and  city  present.  It  was  to  rescue  a  brother  — 
if  I, may  speak  for  one  moment  of  myself — held  in  captivity  since  the 
disaster  of  Valerian,  that  I  set  sail  from  Italy,  and  am  now  a  dweller 
in  Palmyra.  From  this  point,  I  persuaded  myself  I  could  best  operate 
for  his  deliverance.  My  first  impulse  was  to  throw  myself  at  your  feet, 
and  ask  of  you  both  counsel  and  aid.' 

*  They  should  have  been  gladly  yours,  very  heartily  yours.  It  was 
a  foul  deed  of  Sapor  —  and  a  sad  fate,  that  of  the  great  Censor,  and  of 
your  father  the  good  Cneius  Piso.  And  yet  1  see  not  much  that  I  could 
have  done.' 

*  Refuse  not  my  thanks,'  said  I,  *  for  the  expression  of  so  generous 
sentiments.  I  am  sure  I  should  have  shared  a  goodness  of  which  all 
seem  to  partake,  had  I  thought  it  right  and  necessary  to  appeal  to  you. 
But  I  was  soon  convinced,  by  the  arguments  of  both  Gracchus  and 
Fausta,  that  my  chance  of  success  was  greater  as  a  private  than  as  a 
public  enterprise.  And  happy  am  I  to  be  able  to  say,  that  I  have  found 
and  employed  an  emissary,  who,  if  the  business  be  capable  of  accom- 
plishment by  human  endeavors,  will,  with  more  likelihood  than  any 
other  that  could  easily  be  named,  accomplish  it.  Aurelian  himself 
could  not  here  do  as  much  nor  as  well  as  Isaac  of  Rome.' 
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*  I  believe/  said  Zenobia,  *  you  will  readily  agree  with  me  in  the 
opinion,  that  Rome  has  never  respected  herself  so  little  as  in  her  neglect 
of  Valerian  and  his  fellow  sufferers.  But  for  the  scathing  got  from 
our  arm,  the  proud  Persian  had  come  out  of  that  encounter  with  nothing 
but  laurels.  We,  thanks  to  the  bravery  and  accomplished  art  of  Odena- 
thus,  tore  off  some  of  those  laurels,  and  left  upon  the  body  of  the  Great 
King  the  marks  of  blows  which  smart  yet.  This  Indian  girl  at  my 
feet,  was  of  the  household  of  Sapor  —  a  slave  of  one  of  those  women 
of  whom  we  took  a  tent  full.  The  shame  of  this  loss  yet  rankles  deep 
in  the  heart  of  the  king.  But  should  Rome  have  dealt  so  by  her  good 
emperor  and  her  brave  soldiers  ?  Ought  she  to  have  left  it  to  a  then 
new  and  small  power  to  take  vengeance  on  her  mean,  base-minded, 
yet  powerful  foe  ?  It  is  not  even  yet  too  late,  methinks,  for  her  to  stir 
herself,  were  it  only  to  rescue  one  of  the  noble  house  of  Piso.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  with  some  intent  of  this  kind  that  we  hear  rumors  of  an 
Asiatic  expedition.  Aurelian,  we  learn,  having  wearied  himself  with 
victory  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  turns  his  thoughts  toward  the  East. 
What  can  his  aim  be,  if  not  Persia  ?  But  I  truly  rejoice  that  through 
efforts  of  your  own  you  have  so  good  prospect  of  seeing  again  your 
captive  brother.' 

*  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  purposes  of  the  Roman  emperor,'  I 
replied,  'but  such  as  is  common  to  all.  Though  honored  with  the 
friendship  of  Aurelian,  I  am  not  a  political  confidant.  I  can  only  con- 
jecture touching  his  designs,  from  my  acquaintance  with  his  character, 
and  the  features  of  the  policy  he  has  adopted  and  avowed  as  that  which 
is  to  govern  his  administration.  And  this  policy  is  that  which  has  been 
acted  upon  by  so  many  of  those  who  before  him  have  been  raised  to  the 
head  of  our  nation,  namely  this,  that  west  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  fiir- 
thest  limits  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  embracing  all  the  snores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean with  their  thickly  scattered  nations,  there  shall  be  but  one 
empire,  and  of  that  one  empire  but  one  head.  It  is  the  fixed  purpose 
of  Aurelian  to  restore  to  tne  empire  the  unity  by  which  it  was  dis- 
tinguished and  blessed  under  the  two  Antonines.  And  already  his  move- 
ments in  Graul  show  that  his  practice  is  to  conform  to  his  theory.  I  feel 
that  you  will  pardon,  nay  that  you  will  commend  me  for  the  plainness 
with  which  I  impart  such  knowledge  as  I  may  possess.  It  will  be  to 
me  the  dearest  happiness,  if  I  can  subserve  in  any  way,  consistently 
with  my  duty  to  Rome,  the  interests  of  Palmyra  and  her  queen.* 

*  Roman,'  said  Zenobia  in  reply,  '  I  honor  your  frankness,  and  thank 
you  for  your  faith  in  my  generosity.  It  is  not,  I  assure  you,  misplaced. 
I  am  glad  to  know  from  so  authentic  a  source  the  policy  of  Aurelian. 
I  surmised  as  much  before.  All  that  I  have  thought,  will  come  true. 
The  rumors  which  are  afloat  are  not  without  foundation.  Your 
emperor  understands  that  I  have  a  policy  as  well  as  he,  and  a  fixedi 
purpose  as  well  as  he.  I  will  never  fall  from  what  I  have  been,  but 
into  ruin  final  and  complete.  I  have  lived  a  sovereign  queen,  and  so  I 
will  die.  The  son  of  Valerian  received  Odenathus  and  Zenobia  as 
partners  in  empire.  We  were  representatives  of  Rome  in  the  East 
Our  dignities  and  our  titles  were  those  of  Gallienus.  It  were  small 
boasting  to  say  that  they  were  worn  not  less  worthily  here  than  in 
Rome.  And  this  association  with  Rome — I  sought  it  not.  It  was 
offered  as  a  tribute  to  our  greatness.     Shall  it  be  dissolved  at  the  will 
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of  Aurelian  1  —  and  Palmyra,  no  longer  needed  as  a  scourge  for  the 
Great  King,  be  broken  down  into  a  tributary  province,  an  obscure  ap- 
pendage of  your  greatness  ?  May  the  gods  forsake  me  that  moment  I 
am  &lse  to  my  country !  I  too  am  ambitious,  as  well  as  Aurelian. 
And  let  him  be  told,  that  I  stipulated  for  a  full  partnership  of  the  Roman 
power  —  my  sons  to  bear  the  name  and  rank  of  Coesar  —  or  the  tie 
which  unites  Palmyra  to  Rome  is  at  once  and  forever  sundered,  and  she 
stands  before  the  world  an  independent  kingdom,  to  make  good  as  she 
may,  by  feats  of  arms,  her  claims  to  that  high  dignity ;  and  the  arms 
which  have  prevailed  from  the  Nile  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  have  triumphed  more  than 
once  over  the  pride  and  power  of  Persia,  may  be  trusted  in  any  encoun- 
ter, if  the  fates  should  so  ordain,  with  even  Rome  itself  The  con- 
queror of  Egypt  would,  I  believe,  run  a  not  ignoble  till  with  the  con- 
queror of  a  Gallic  Province.' 

*  Dearest  mother,'  said  Julia,  in  a  voice  full  of  earnest  entreaty,  'do 
not,  do  not  give  way  to  such  thoughts.  Heed  not  these  lying  rumors. 
Trust  in  the  magnanimity  of  Aurelian.  We  make  the  virtue  we 
believe  in.  Let  it  not  reach  his  cars  that  you  have  doubted  him.  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  he  should  desire  to  disturb  the  harmony  that 
has  so  long  reigned  —  and  Aurelian  is  no  madman.  What  could  he 
gain  by  a  warlike  expedition,  which  a  few  words  could  not  gain? 
Noble  Piso,  if  your  great  emperor  would  but  speak  before  he  acts  — 
if  indeed  any  purpose  like  that  which  is  attributed  to  him  has  entered 
his  mind — a  world  of  evil,  and  suffering,  and  crime,  might  possibly  be 
saved.  Zenobia,  though  ambitious,  is  reasonable  and  patient,  and  will 
listen  as  becomes  a  philosopher  and  a  lover  of  her  people  to  any  thing 
he  should  say.  It  were  a  noble  act  of  friendship  to  press  upon  him 
the  policy,  as  well  as  the  virtue  of  moderation.' 

Zenobia  gave  a  mother's  smile  of  love  to  her  daughter,  whose 
countenance,  while  she  uttered  these  few  words,  was  brilliant  with  the 
beauty  of  strong  emotion. 

*  No  act  of  friendship  like  this,  lady,'  said  I,  *  shall  be  wanting  on 
my  part.  If  I  have  any  influence  over  the  mind  of  Aurelian,  it  shall 
be  exerted  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace.  I  have  dear  friends  in  Pal- 
myra, and  this  short  residence  among  her  people  has  bound  me  to 
them  very  closely.  It  would  grieve  me  sorely  to  feel  that  as  a  Roman 
and  a  lover  of  my  country  I  must  needs  break  these  so  lately  knitted 
bonds  of  affection.  But,  I  am  obliged  to  say  it,  I  am  now  full  of 
apprehension,  lest  no  efforts  of  mine,  or  of  any,  may  have  power  to 
avert  the  calamities  which  impend.  The  scene  I  was  witness  of  but 
so  few  hours  ago,  seems  to  me  now  to  cut  off  all  hope  of  an  amicable 
adjustment.' 

Julia's  countenance  fell.  The  air  of  pride  in  Zenobia  mounted 
higher  and  higher. 

*  And  what  was  it  I  did  ?'  said  Zenobia.  *  Do  I  not  stand  upon  the 
records  of  the  Senate,  Augusta  of  the  Roman  empire  ?  Was  not  the 
late  renowned  Odenathus,  Augustus  by  the  decree  of  that  same  Senate? 
And  was  I  not  then  right  to  call  my  own  sons  by  their  rightful  title  of 
CfiBsar  ?  —  and  invest  them  with  the  appropriate  robe,  and  even  show 
them  to  the  people  as  their  destined  rulers  ?  I  am  yet  to  learn  that  in 
aught  I  have  offended  against  any  fair  construction  of  the  Roman  law. 
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And  unless  I  may  thus  stand  in  equal  honor  with  other  partners  of  this 
empire,  asking  and  receiving  notning  as  fiivor,  I  sever  myself  and  my 
kingdom  from  it/ 

*  But,*  said  Julia,  in  her  soft  persuasive  voice,  whose  very  tones  were 
enough  to  change  the  harshest  sentiment  to  music,  *why  put  at  hazard 
the  certain  good  we  now  enjoy,  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  this  &ir 
realm,  for  what  at  hest  is  hut  a  shadow  —  a  name  ?  What  is  it  to  you 
or  me  that  Timolaus,  Herennicanus,  and  Vahalathus  he  hailed  hy  the 
pretty  style  of  Caesar  ?  For  me  at  least,  and  so  I  think  for  all  who  love 
you,  it  is  enough  that  they  are  the  sons  of  Zenohia.  Who  shall  heap 
more  upon  that  honor  V 

*  Julia,'  replied  the  queen,  *  as  the  world  deems  —  and  we  are  in  the 
world  and  oi  it  —  honor  and  greatness  lie  not  in  those  things  which  are 
truly  honorable  and  great ;  not  in  learning  or  genius,  else  were  Lonfi;i- 
nus  upon  this  throne,  and  I  his  waiting  woman ;  not  in  action  —  else 
were  the  great  Zabdas  king ;  not  in  merit,  else  were  many  a  dame  of 
Palmyra  where  I  am,  and  I  a  patient  household  drudge.  Birth,  and 
station,  and  power,  are  before  these.  Men  bow  before  names,  and  scep- 
tres, and  robes  of  office,  lower  than  before  the  gods  themselves.  Nay, 
here  in  the  East,  power  itself  were  a  shadow,  without  its  tinsel  trappings. 
'  T  is  vain  to  stand  against  the  world —  I  am  one  of  the  general  herd. 
What  they  honor,  I  crave.  This  coronet  of  pearl,  this  gorgeous  robe, 
this  golden  chair,  this  human  footstool,  in  the  eye  of  a  severe  judgment, 
may  signify  but  little.  Zeno  or  Diogenes  might  smile  upon  them  with 
contempt.  But  so  thinks  not  the  world.  ^It  is  no  secret  that  in  Timolaus, 
Herennicanus  and  Vahalathus  dwells  not  the  wisdom  of  Longinus,  nor 
the  virtue  of  Valerian.  What  then  so  crazed  the  assembled  people  of  Pal- 
myra, but  the  purple-colored  mantle  of  the  Roman  Ceesar  ?  I  am  for  that, 
fathoms  deeper  in  the  great  heart  of  my  people.  These  are  poor  opinions, 
so  thou  judgest,  Roman,  for  the  pupil  of  the  chief  philosopher  of  our  age, 
and  through  him  skilled  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Greeks.  But  forget 
not  that  I  am  an  Oriental  and  —  a  woman.  This  double  nature  works 
at  my  heart  with  more  than  all  the  power  of  the  schools.  Who  and 
what  so  strong  as  the  divinity  within  ?' 

This  is  a  poor  record,  my  Curtius,  of  what  fell  from  this  extraordina- 
ry woman.  Would  that  I  could  set  down  the  noble  sentiments  which, 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  that  I  could  not  approve,  came  from  her  lips  in 
a  language  worthy  her  gpreat  teacher !  Would  that  I  could  transfer  to 
my  pages  the  touching  eloquence  of  the  divine  Julia,  whose  mind,  I 
know  not  how  it  is,  moves  in  a  higher  world  than  ours.  Sometimes, 
nay,  many  times,  her  thoughts,  strangely  enough,  raised  up  before  me 
the  image  of  the  Christian  Probus,  of  whom  I  had  till  then  scarcely 
thought  since  our  parting.  For  a  long  time  was  this  interview  con- 
tinued —  an  interview  to  me  more  stirring  than  any  other  of  my  life, 
and  owing  to  the  part  I  was  obliged  to  take,  almost  painfully  so. 
Much  that  I  said  could  not  but  have  grated  harshly  upon  the  proud  and 
ambitious  spirit  of  Zenobia.  But  I  shrunk  from  nothing  that  in  the 
least  degree  might  tend  to  shake  her  in  the  designs  which  now  possess 
and  agitate  her,  and  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  cannot  be  carried  out 
without  great  danger  to  the  safety  or  existence  of  her  kingdom ;  though 
I  cannot  but  say,  that  if  a  rupture  should  occur  between  Palmyra  and 
Rome^  imprudence  might  indeed  be  charged  upon  Zenobia,  but  guilt. 
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deep  guilt,  would  lie  at  the  door  of  Aurelian.  It  was  a  great  aid,  that 
Julia,  in  all  I  said,  was  my  ally.  Her  assent  gave  double  force  to  every 
argument  I  used;  for  Zenobia  trusts  her  as  a  sister,  I  had  almost 
said,  reveres  her  as  a  divinity.  Beautiful  it  was  to  witness  their  freedom 
and  their  love.     The  gods  avert  every  calamity  from  their  heads  1 

When  we  had  in  this  manner,  as  I  nave  said,  a  long  time  discoursed, 
Zenobia,  at  length,  rising  from  her  seat,  said  to  me,  '  Now  do  we  owe 
you  some  &ir  return,  noble  Piso,  for  the  patience  with  which  you  have 
listened  to  our  treasonable  words.  If  it  please  you,  accompany  us 
now  to  some  other  part  of  our  palace,  and  it  will  be  strange  if  we  can- 
not find  something  worthy  of  your  regard.' 

So  saying,  we  bent  our  way  in  company,  idly  talking  of  such  things 
as  offered,  to  a  remote  part  of  the  vast  building,  passing  through  and 
lingering  here  and  there  in  many  a  richly-wrought  hall  and  room,  till, 
turning  suddenly  into  a  saloon  of  Egyptian  device,  where  we  heard 
the  sound  of  voices,  I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  Gracchus  and 
Fausta,  Longinus  and  Zabdas,  with  a  few  others  of  the  chief  citizens 
of  Palmyra.  I  need  not  say  how  delighted  I  was.  It  was  a  meeting 
never  to  be  forgotten.  But  it  was  in  the  evening  of  this  day,  walking 
in  the  gardens  of  the  palace  between  Julia  and  Fausta,  that  I  banqueted 
upon  the  purest  pleasure  of  my  life. 


THOUGHTS 

OH     WITNK88INO     THE      DISSECTION     OF     A      HUMAN      BODY. 


FROH  THB  POUT-FOLIO  OP  A  MEDICAL  rrUDBNT. 


Observe  this  wonderful  machine, 
Mark  its  connection  with  each  part; 

Thus  furnished  by  the  hand  unseen, 
How  far  surpassing  human  art ! 

Should  ablest  imitators  try 

With  utmost  skill,  to  form  a  like, 
Could  thev  so  charm  the  curious  eye — 

Could  they  with  equal  wonder  strike  1 

Thoush  God  has  call'd  the  life  he  lent, 

Each  vital  function  dormant  laid, 
Still  trace  we  Nature's  deep  intent, 

And  see  how  onco  the  springs  were  pla/d. 

While  we  tfa'  amazing  frame  explore, 

More  secret  wonders  still  we  spy ; 
Yet  there  remain  ten  thousand  more 

Hid  from  the  microscopic  eye. 

These  tubes  conve/d  the  purple  mice, 
Which  with  new  strength  supplied  the  whole : 

And  here  branched  forth  those  nerve^  whose  use 
Waa  to  keep  converse  with  the  soul. 

Here  may  the  doubting  Atheist  see 
Convincing  proofs  —  which  all  combine 

To  overthrow  nis  wretched  plan, 
And  apeak  a  Maker's  hand  divine! 


•• 
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in  thc.fUrjirtn^  and  y»x  thf'.re  is  no  eviilpnr>>  of  laborious  polish,  bat  coDtiariwiw:.  ua- 
inffi  ft  ml  ^'ft**  mark  Wh  the  senriment^  ami  rhe  lanc^iage  which  clothes  them.  Mr. 
Drrvvpy  trnveXn  over  lieaten  s^oiind  :  and  henre  whpn  we  say  that  his  work  ia  nerfr 
^'M  ill  the  infereHf ,  we  cr»nvey  a  reronimendation  which  can  jusdy  be  bestowed  upon 
no  othn"  It^tfkk  of  frnveU  wirh  which  we  are  arqiiainted. 

P.i-i<<in:^  l>y  mnny  of  rliri«ie  j^cenes  and  topics  with  which  American  readers  have 
li'*/'n  m.»dr  rriore  or  le.w  familiar,  we  have  culled  at  random  several  pnssa^rps.  which  we 
5c»  ^-rf  witliour.  fpfif.irrl  fo  crinnecutivp  arransemrnt.  The  tiiillowin:;  paragraph  —  so 
d'-'-pi/  in  roiifrast  with  Hie  description  of  Dublin,  whirh  in  general  appearance  :s  hm 
x.ild  fo  r"-Mrnible  FMiil.id'^lphia — <rtrack  ma  as  a  vivid  picture: 

"  W'c,  have  pn^^ned  hundreds  of  Irish  cottajrwi  to  day;  but  what  pen  shall  desonbe 
th'-in.  rhnt  d(K-!4  not  literally  henpatter  the  pai^e  with  mire  and  dirt !  Mud  and  thatch,  wrth 
in  Me  iiijlif  na-if  y  as  pijj-  uyrr^  -  rni^ged  women  nnd  chililren  about  the  d<H3r.  and  oAen 
the  men  lyingj  down  by  their  hovnla,  m  laziness,  filth,  and  racs  —  a  horribly  vile  puddle 
alway'^  [tf.UtTt-.  the  drior,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  motft  horribly  filthy  ammalM — 
Aflid  aniinalrt.  in  thf:  mean  time.  e<}iiai!y  and  worthily  occupying  the domicil  with  tfaehn- 
man  ht-mt^n  who  mhaliit  it.  And  to  complete  the  picture  of  general  misery,  women 
hesfi(ar<i  mirround'd  us  every  dnie  we  stopped,  with  children  in  their  arma.  anpUmns 
chanty.  From  the  numbers  of  children,  indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if  this  were  the  most 
nroiific.  country  under  heaven.  But  it  may  be  because  none  of  them  go  to  school,  and 
al!  l»ve  out  of  doors." 

Sr#if.I.ind — wliere.  a.<i  our  author  well  observes.  '  everv  rock  and  headland  is  nar- 
landerl  witii  romanrj;'  —  has  never  before  l)een  brought  so  palpably  before  us.  Li- 
beral extract?!,  however,  frrjm  travels  in  rlii.s  quarter  of  Great  Britain,  have  appeared 
in  these  pa^^es;  and  we  refrain  frr»m  quotation,  farther  than  to  subjoin  adescripcion 
of  an  oatmeal  cake,  so  of^en  spoken  of  as  something  very  delightful,  which  oartrft- 
v^lf-r  ot>tAined  at  a  Hiijhland  cottage,  ami  which  well  ni;;h  ^ives  the  reader  a  'lojfe  of 
its  quality:' 

"  I  a.okefI  the  woman  fiir  food.  She  had  nothing  but  oatmeal  cake,  which  she  no- 
dueiffi.  and  I  was  jilad  to  try  a  specimen  of  Highland  bread.  But,  in  good  tmto,  I 
should  never  desire  to  have  any  thm^  to  do  with  it,  save  as  a  ^)ecimen ;  fcr  of  all  stoflf 
that  ever  I  tasted,  it  was  the  most  inedible,  mipracticable,  msnflerable  —  drr,  hafd, 
coarse,  rasping,  i^ritty,  chalfv :  I  coftld  not  eat  ix.  ami  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  I  codd, 
it  wuidd  be  no  more  nouhsSing  than  cravel  ltng«dfH<  into  mod  and  baked  in  a  bme- 
kiln."  ^ 
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The  annexed  will  be  interesting  to  all  who  baTe  read  *  Kenilworth :' 

"  Kenilworth  Caatle  —  a  very  majestic  ruin ;  the  whole  not  in  such  good  preserration 
as  Conway,  or  Caernarvon ;  but  particular  parts,  raneea^  and  windows,  much  more  per- 
fect. It  is  curious  that  Leicester's  part,  the  latest  buut,  is  in  the  most  ruinous  condition. 
The  lake  is  drained,  and  the  towers  of  the  gateway,  by  which  EUzabeth  entered  on  the 
ffreat  occasion  of  her  celebrated  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  are  fallen.  It  was  not 
tne  principle  gate  of  entrance ;  but  was  chosen  that  she  mignt  pass  by  the  lake  and 
receive  the  homage  of  the  fantastic  water  gods.  This  lake  was  on  the  west  side  —  a 
small  stream  now  flows  through  its  bed  —  and  with  that  to  diversify  the  scenery,  it 
must,  in  that  quarter,  have  presented  a  noble  landscape.  The  park  was  formerly  twenty 
miles  round  ;  but  is  now  pasture  and  ploughed  fields. 

The  walls  of  the  buildings  left  standmg  are  very  lofty;  but  the  ivy  creeps  to  the  very 
top,  surmounts  the  loftiest  towers,  and  spreads  its  living  screen  and  soft  curtaining  over 
the  richly  carved  windows.  The  banqueting  hall  was  eighty-four  feet  long  by  forty- 
eight  broad,  and  its  windows  twenty-seven  feet  high.  Alas !  the  feast  and  the  song  are 
gone ;  the  gathering  of  nobles  and  the  flourish  of  trumpets  are  here  no  more ;  but 
mstead  of  them,  I  heard  a  single  bugle  horn  at  a  distance  that  came  softly  up  amonff 
the  crumbling  walls  and  mouldering  arches,  as  if  to  wail  over  thdr  desolations ;  and 
here  and  there,  in  the  court-yard^  I  saw  pic-nic  parties,  carelessly  seated  on  the  graB& 
as  if  in  mockery  of  the  proud  ana  guardra  festivities  and  OTandeur  of  former  days.  I 
thought  with  myself,  that  they  must  be  more  familiar  with  the  spot  than  I  was,  to  be 
able  to  sit  down,  and  '  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.'  " 

Equally  vivid  and  interesting  is  the  picture  of  sepulchral  Waterloo:' 

.  "  We  arrived  at  the  field  of  Waterloo,  nine  miles  from  Brussels,  after  sunset.  We  as- 
cended the  mound  raised  in  commemoration  of  the  great  engagement  of  June  16th,  1815. 
It  is  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  has  a  monument  on  the  summit,  consisting  of  a  high 
pedestal,  on  which  reposes  the  British  lion,  a  colossal  figure,  and  finely  executed.  Fcun 
this  elevation,  every  point  in  the  position  of  the  armies  and  the  field  of  battle,  is  etsily 
comprehended.  It  is  now  a  ploughed  field,  with  nothins^ remarkable  about  it ;  but  bare 
and  naked  as  it  is,  of  every  thing  but  the  interest  which  tne  great  action  gives  it,  I  would 
not  but  have  seen  it.  We  descended  and  passed  through  the  very  centre  of  the  field  — 
the  road  to  Genappe  leading  in  that  direction ;  yes,  we  rode  quietly  through  that  peace- 
ful field,  where,  eighteen  years,  ago  on  a  summer's  night  —  the  same  moon  shining  that 
now  lighted  our  way  —  tnousands  lay  in  the  sleep  oi  death,  and  thousands  more  lifted 
up,  on  everv  side,  faces  marked  with  the  death  agony,  and  uttered  wailings  that  mea- 
sured out  the  long,  lung  hours  of  that  dreadful  night  As  if  to  complete  the  contrast, 
we  heard  the  sound  of  a  violin  as  we  drove  off  from  the  battle  field,  and  turning  a»de 
to  the  quarter  from  whence  it  came,  observed  a  dance  before  the  door  of  one  of  the 
cottages. 

"  At  Grcnappe  —  a  few  miles  distant  —  beneath  the  window  of  the  chamber  where  I  slept, 
vtaa  the  street  where  the  retreating  French  raised  the  last  barrier  against  the  pursuing 
Prussians  and  Bruns wickers.  Along  that  street  sounded  the  fearful  *  hurrah !'  whicl^ 
as^Prince  Bluchcr's  report  says,  drove  the  panic-struck  soldiers  of  Bonaparte  firom  their 
post  By  the  very  window  from  which  I  looked,  rushed  the  fhrious  Prussian  cavalry, 
which  swept  awav  the  feeble  barricade  like  chaff;  and  on  every  s^one  of  that  pavement 
blood  —  human  blood  had  flowed.  Yet  now,  what  but  these  dread  recollections  them- 
selves could  be  more  thrilhng  than  the  awful  stillness,  the  deep  repose,  which  settled 
down  upon  that  fearful  spot  —  the  moonbeams  fiedling  upon  the  silent  walls,  and  upon 
pavements  which  no  footstep  disturbed,  and  seeming  to  consecrate  all  nature  to  prayer 
and  love,  not  to  wrath  and  destruction." 

No  prose  pictures  of  Alpine  scenery  that  we  have  ever  seen  from  the  pen  of  any  tra- 
veler, English  or  American,  stand  out  in  bolder  relief  than  those  of  Mr.  Dewey.  Swit- 
zerland, surely,  was  never  better  depicted.  A  single  birds-eye  passage  will  serve  as 
a  specimen : 

"I  thought  it  quite  unfortunate  as  I  rose  this  morning,  that  the  day  was  overcast  with 
clouds,  and  threatened  rain ;  but  the  bright,  fantastic  mists  that  floated  around  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  soon  presented  aspects  tnat  afforded  compensation  for  the  want  of  a 
clear  sky.  Indeed,  I  had  not  seen  the  Alps  before,  under  these  aspects;  for  at  Grindel- 
wald  it  was  a  close  and  heavy  veil  that  settled  (iown  upon  them.  But  here  nothing 
could  be  more  light  and  airy.  There  was  no  wind  sensible  to  us  below,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  mist  were  moved  by  some  power  Mrithin  itself.  Now  it  sailed  along  with  a 
majestic  sweep  around  the  mountain's  brow;  then  it  plunged  down  into  some  profound 
abyss,  as  if,  like  the  furies,  it  bore  a  victim  to  the  dark  prison  below ;  and  again  it  rose 
up.  disclosing,  but  shadowing,  the  awful  depths — as  it  were  the  foimdations  ofthe  world. 
Ckher  clouds  floated  along  \St  mountain  sides,  attracting,  reptUing,  pasnag  and  repass- 
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ing,  mingling  and  parting,  like  the  skirmishing  forces  of  an  army;  and  sometimes 
meeting,  they  held  a  momentary  conflict,  and  then  mounting  up,  earned  the  aerial  war 
into  the  region  of  clouds  —  unveiling,  at  the  same  time,  some  stupendous  precipice,  dark 
and  awful,  as  if  it  had  been  blasted  and  blackened  by  the  thunder  of  heaven. 

How  strikingly  beautiful  are  the  impressions  of  our  traveler  upon  coming  in  sight 
of  the  *  eternal  city :' 

"  On  the  eighth  day  of  November,  from  the  high  land  near  Baccano,  aiid  about  four* 
teen  miles  distant,  I  nrst  saw  Rome ;  and  although  there  is  something  very  unfavorable 
to  impression,  in  the  expectation  that  you  are  to  l^  greatly  impressed,  or  that  you  ought 
to  be,  or  that  such  is  the  fashion,  yet  Rome  is  too  mighty  a  name  to  be  witnstood  oy 
any  such,  or  any  other  influences.  Let  you  come  upon  that  hill  in  what  mood  you  may, 
the  scene  will  lay  hold  upon  you,  as  with  the  hand  of  a  giant.  I  scarcely  know  how  to 
describe  the  impression  —  but  it  seemed  to  me,  as  if  something  strong  and  stately,  like 
the  slow  and  majestic  march  of  a  mighty  whirlwind,  swept  aroimd  those  eternal  towers; 
the  storms  of  time  that  had  prostrated  the  proudest  monuments  of  the  world,  seemed  to 
have  left  their  vibrations  in  the  still  and  solemn  air ;  ages  of  history  passed  before  me ; 
the  mighty  procession  of  nations — kings,  consuls,  emperors,  empires,  and  generations, 
had  passed  over  that  sublime  theatre.  The  fire,  the  storm,  the  earthquake  had  gone 
by ;  but  there  was  yet  left  the  still  small  voice  —  like  that,  at  which  the  prophet  *  wrap- 
ped his  face  in  his  mantle.' " 

The  reader  will  scarcely  agree  with  our  author  that  he  has  not  described  the  Coli- 
seum, and  most  vividly  too,  in  the  annexed  paragraph : 

"  This  evening  I  went  to  see  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight.  It  is  indeed  the  monarch, 
the  majesty  of  all  ruins —  there  is  nothing  like  it.  All  the  associations  of  the  place, 
too,  give  it  the  most  impressive  character.  When  you  enter  within  this  stupendous 
circle  of  ruinous  walls,  and  arches,  and  grand  terraces  of  masonry,  rising  one  above 
another,  you  stand  upon  the  arena  of  the  old  gladiatorial  combats  and  Chnstian  mar- 
tyrdoms ;  and  as  you  lift  your  eyes  to  the  vast  amphitheatre,  you  meet,  in  imagination, 
the  eyes  of  a  hundred  thousand  Romans,  assembled  to  witness  these  bloody  spectacles. 
What  a  multitude  and  mighty  array  of  human  beings,  and  how  little  do  we  know  in 
modern  times  of  great  assemblies !  One,  two,  and  three,  and  at  its  last  enlargjement 
by  Constantine,  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  persons  could  be  seated  m  the 
Circus  Maximus ! 

"  But  to  return  to  the  CoUseum  —  we  went  up,  under  the  conduct  of  a  guide,  upon 
the  walls,  and  terraces,  or  embankments,  which  supported  the  ranges  of  seats.  The 
seats  have  long  since  disappeared ;  and  grass  overgrows  the  spots  where  the  pride,  and 
power,  and  wealth,  and  beauty  of  Rome  sat  down  to  its  barbarous  entertainments. 
What  thronging  life  was  here  then !  what  voices,  what  greetings,  what  hurrying  foot- 
steps up  the  staircases  of  the  eighty  arches  of  entrance !  and  now,  as  we  picl^  our 
way  Carefully  through  decayed  passsuzes,  or  cautiously  ascended  some  mouldering  flight 
of  steps,  or  stood  by  the  lonely  waUs  —  ourselves  silent,  and,  for  a  wonder,  the  guide 
silent  too  —  there  was  no  sound  here  but  of  the  bat,  and  none  came  from  without  but 
the  roll  of  a  distant  carriage,  or  the  convent  bell,  from  the  summit  of  the  neighbouring 
Esquihne.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe  the  effect  of  moonlight  upon  this  ruin. 
Through  a  hundred  rents  in  the  broken  walls  —  through  a  hundred  loneiy  arches,  and 
blackened  passage-ways,  it  streamed  in,  pure,  bright,  soft,  lambent  and  yet  distinct 
and  clear,  as  if  it  came  there  at  once  to  reveal,  and  cheer,  and  pity  the  mighty  desola- 
tion. But  if  the  Coliseum  is  a  mournful  and  desolate  spectacle  as  seen  from  within  — 
without}  and  especially  on  the  side  which  is  in  best  preservation,  it  is  glorious.  We  passed 
around  it ;  and,  as  we  looked  upward,  the  moon  shining  through  its  arches,  from  the 
opposite  side,  it  appeared  as  if  it  were  the  coronet  of  the  heavens,  so  vast  was  it — or 
like  a  glorious  crown  upon  the  brow  of  night. 

"  I  feel  that  I  do  not  and  cannot  descnoe  this  mighty  ruin.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
came  away  paralyzed,  and  as  passive  as  a  child.  A  soldier  stretched  out  his  hand  for 
*  un  donoy  as  we  passed  the  guard ;  and  when  my  companion  said  I  did  wrorig  to  give, 
I  told  him  that  I  should  have  given  my  cloak,  it  the  man  had  asked  it.  'V^uld  you 
break  any  spell  that  worldly  feeling  or  selfish  sorrow  may  have  spread  over  your  mmd, 
go  and  see  the  Coliseum  by  moonhght." 

Some  notion  of  the  interest  thrown  around  that  portion  of  these  volumes  which  re- 
lates to  the  scenes  of  Rome,  may  be  gathered  from  a  single  paragraph,  showing  how 
the  writer  was  affected  by  them : 

''Nothing  specially  worthy  of  note  calls  for  a  record  this  evening.  I  have  passed 
the  day  mostly  in-doors,  as  it  is  one  of  the  many  that  go  to  make  up  the  very  large  pro- 
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portion  of  the  damp,  cloudy,  and  disagreeable  ones  we  have  here.  Yet  every  day  passed 
Uk  Rome  seems  memorable.  What  an  event  should  I  not  have  thought  it,  at  any  former 
period  of  my  Ufe,  to  have  passed  a  day  in  Rome !  I  think  it  such  still.  I  do  not  see 
how  life  can  ever  be  common  life,  on  such  a  spot.  In  truth,  it  seems  as  if  one  had  no 
right  to  enjoy  the  common  comforts  of  life  amidst  such  ruins  —  the  ruins  of  a  world 
passed  away — the  mighty  shadows  of  ancient  glory  spreading  over  every  hill  —  the 
very  soil  we  tread  upon,  no  longer  the  pathways  of  the  old  Roman  masters  of  the  world, 
but  the  mouldering  rubbish  of  their  temples,  theu*  palaces,  their  fire-sides  —  the  yet  almost 
breathing  dust  of  a  life,  Bignalized  beyond  all  others  in  the  world's  great  history.  One 
&ds  that  it  would  be  an  appropriate  life  here,  to  sit  down  like  Marius  on  the  ruins  of 
Carthage — or  to  burrow  in  the  Coliseum  —  or  to  pitch  one's  tent  alone,  in  the  waste 
and  silent  fields,  amid  the  rank  grass  or  the  thick  and  towering  reeds  that  have  over- 
grown so  large  a  portion  of  the  ancient  city.'' 

The  very  existence  of  such  monuments  of  the  past  as  are  described  below,  take  from 
such  passages  as  the  above  every  thing  that  might  seem  to  savor  of  extravagance  or 
enthusiasm : 

"  As  to  these  Egyptian  obelisks,  of  polished  granite,  pointing  up  to  the  sky  from 
almost  every  sauare  and  open  space  in  Rome,  and  with  that  hano-writing  of  mysterious 
and  yet  unexplained  characters  upon  their  sides  —  what  could  be  more  striking  7  The 
antiquities  of  Rome  are  yoitng,  by  their  side.  Some  of  thr>m  were  built  by  Sesostris,  by 
Rameses,  between  three  and  four  thousand  years  ago.  They  saw  ages  of  empire  and 
fflory  before  Rome  had  a  being.  They  are  also  in  the  moat  perfect  preservation.  So 
beautifully  poUshed,  and  entirely  free  from  stain,  untouched  by  the  storms  of  thirty-five 
centuries,  it  seems  as  if  they  had  not  lost  one  of  their  particles,  since  they  came  from 
the  quarries  of  Egypt.  That  very  surface,  we  know,  has  been  gazed  upon  by  the  eyes 
of  a  hundred  successive  generations.  Speak,  dread  monitors !  as  ye  point  upward  to 
Heaven  —  speak,  dark  hieroglyphic  symbols!  and  tell  us — are  ye  not  yet  ron«cu)ti«, 
when  conscious  life  has  been  flowing  around  you  for  three  thousand  years  7  Methinks 
it  were  enough  to  penetrate  the  bosom  of  granite  with  emotion,to  have  witnessed  what 
ye  have  witnessed.  Methinks  that  the  stem  and  inexorable  mystery,  graven  upon  your 
mighty  shafts,  must  break  silence,  to  tell  that  which  it  hath  known  of  weal  and  wo,  of 
change,  disaster,  blood,  and  crime!" 

A  passage  from  the  description  of  an  ascent  to  Vesuvius,  must  close  our  quota- 
tions : 

"  The  guide  took  me  to  two  places  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  where  were  openings, 
two  feet  m  diameter,  into  the  molten  and  fiery  mass  of  lava.  It  was  really  fearful  to 
look  down  into  it.  There  it  was,  within  two  or  three  feet  of  you,  a  mass  uke  molten 
iron,  flowing  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  ;  and  yourself  separated  by  a  crust  of  lava, 
not  more  than  a  foot  thick,  perhaps,  from  the  tremendous  fires  of  Vesuvius !  —  fires 
that  you  had  read  of  with  a  sort  of  dread  and  horror,  at  the  distance  of  four  thousand 
miles  from  them  ;  fires  that  were  burning,  for  aueht  you  knew,  to  the  centre  of  earth. 
And  here  you  stand  directly  over  them,  and  feel  uieir  heat  burning  your  very  cheek ! 
There  was  another  opening  were  the  hissing  was  so  loud  and  sharp  that  I  could  hardly 
stand  by  it.  Smoke  ascended  from  various  points  around  us ;  and  the  smell  of  the 
gas  that  escaped  from  these  places  was  extremely  pungent,  and  almost  suffocating.  It 
seemed  as  if  it  cut  the  very  lungs,  it  was  so  sharp.  For  my  part,  I  was  glad  to  get 
down  ;  and  felt  as  if  it  were  almost  a  tempting  of  Providence  to  be  there,  from  motives 
of  mere  curiosity. 

"  I  understand,  this  evening,  that  since  I  was  there,  the  lava  has  overflowed  a  part  of 
the  very  path  on  which  I  went  up ;  and  that  the  celebrated  guide  Salvatore  has  given 
notice,  that  it  is  not  safe  at  this  moment  to  attempt  the  niountain  at  all.  If  so,  the 
moment  of  my  going  up  was  fortunate.  I  observe  this  eveningi  that  the  stream  of  lava 
is  brighter  ana  more  distinct  than  I  have  seen  it  any  evening  before.  It  is,  indeed,  and 
without  any  exaggeration,  a  river  of  fire,  flowing  down,  for  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two^ 
from  the  top  of  the  mountain." 

In  taking  our  leave  of  these  volumes,  we  do  not  promise  our  readers  that  it  shall  be 
final.  We  have  but  touched  a  few  of  their  prominent  points,  and  feel  that  we  have 
scarcely  done  them  justice.  The  remarks  in  relation  to  religious  establishments  — 
the  comparative  health  of  England  and  America —  the  reflections  regarding  a  proper 
observance  of  the  Sabbath —  the  Catholic  system,  right  of  suffrage,  and  numerous 
other  incidental  topics,  we  have  been  obliged  to  pass  entirely  by.  These  portions 
of  the  work  are  marked  by  just  and  profound  thinking,  and  by  a  spirit  of  Christian 
charity,  as  rare  as  it  is  edifying. 
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Bible  Psalms.    Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs  :  adapted  to  Public,  Social,  and  Family 
Worship.    By  Subscnption. 

The  author  of  this  proposed  work — for  the  pamphlet  before  us  is  but  its  avant 

courier  —  appears  before  the  public  in  the  modest  capacity  of  corrector  of  abuses  in 

sacred  psalmody —  in  other  words  he  has  taken  upon  himself  to  improve  upon  Isaac 

Watts,  whom  he  seems  to  consider  a  very  indifferent  poet,  unfaithful  to  his  text,  etc. 

He  entertains,  however,  quite   another   opinion  of  his  own  performances:   Ms 

hymns  are 

'  Marked  where  the  aoft  pathetic  strain 
Is  breathed  in  sighs  aad  groans, 
And  where  the  chorus  walces  amain 
I/loud  and  cheerful  tones :' 


Moreover,  tliey  are 


The  author  affirms  that  it 


'  To  all  who  sing 
Messiah's  King, 
Inscribed  by  Abner  Jometi 


'  Is  plainly  wrong 
In  books  of  song. 
To  have  them  made  in  prose }' 


We  are  not  disposed  to  dispute  this  point  with  him ;  and  we  are  therefore  com- 
pelled to  judge  him  with  his  own  judgment.  Many  of  his  lines  appear  to  have  been 
made  by  two  pei*sons  playing  at  crambo  —  a  game  wherein  one  furnishes  a  word, 
and  another  a  fellow  rhyme  to  it.  In  his  preface,  Mr.  Jones  has  some  sensible  re- 
marks concerning  a  faithful  translation  of  the  Psalms  into  verse ;  and  we  agree  with 
him,  when  he  says,  with  his  accustomed  felicity, 

'  That  scores  of  stanzas  might  be  named, 

Which  such  confusion  bring, 
They  can't  as  Psalms  be  justly  claimed. 
Though  good  enough  to  sing  :' 

At  the  same  tune,  it  seems  to  us  that  in  his  attempts  at  sacred  verse  he  has  not  vastly 
improved  upon  those  whom  he  so  sturdily  condemns.  Indeed,  some  of  his  emenda- 
tions are  divertingly  impudent.    Take  the  following  for  example : 

*  *0 !  may  my  heart  in  tune  be  found, 
Like  David's  harp  of  solemn  sound,' 

might  have  been  written  as  follows:  the  sentiment,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  would  still  be  the  same : 

'  O !  may  my  heart  be  tuned  within. 
Like  David's  solemn  violin !' ' 

Now  and  then  Mr.  Jones  gives  the  thoughts  of  the  psalmist  in  nervous  stanzas ; 
and  there  are  occasional  unexpected  jerks  of  peculiar  sublimity,  that  are  quite  edify- 
ing.  Such  is  his  simile,  when  reprehending  alteration  of  the  Psahns  in  paraphrasing : 

<  For  who  to  paint  this  earthly  ball, 

And  draw  it  on  a  map, 
Would  set  Niagara's  water  fall 

On  Alpine*§  hoary  cap  t 
Or  face  the  rivers  half  about. 

Invert  the  Northern  pole ; 
Or  leave  the  burning  mountains  oat. 

Where  liquid  lavas  roll  V 

In  general,  however,  he  is  prosaic  and  cacophanous ;  and  if  we  might  be  thought 
worthy  to  advise,  we  should  certainly  suggest  to  Mr.  Jones  the  propriety  of  abandon- 
ing his  project  of  superseding  Dr.  Watts  as  a  sacred  melodist ;  for  with  some  few 
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exceptions,  we  cannot  better  describe  the  choice  specimens  with  which  he  has  favored 
the  public,  than  in  his  own  words : 

'  Such  vain  displays  of  wit  and  skill 
Are  certainly  most  sad** 


Visrr  TO  CoKsTiiNTiNOPLE  AND  ATHENS.  By  Rev.  Walte*  Colton,  U.  S.  N.,  author 
of  *  Ship  and  Shore.'  In  one  vol.  12mo.  pp.  348.  New-York :  Lsavitt,  Lobo  and 
Company. 

Our  opinion  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Colton,  as  a  gifted  and  graceful  writer,  was 
recently  expressed  at  some  length  in  a  notice  in  these  pages  of  his  '  Ship  and  Shore.' 
In  the  volume  before  us,  we  find  abundant  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  our  former 
impressions ;  indeed  we  consider  the  present  in  many  respects  superior  to  that  delight- 
ful and  popular  work.  It  is  written  in  much  the  same  style;  and  though  invariably 
smooth  and  flowing  in  diction,  its  excellence  in  this  regard  is  very  evidently  not  the 
result  of  repeated  touches  and  perpetual  pruning,  but  the  exuberance  of  a  full  and 
poetical  mind.  The  work  was  written,  as  the  writer  informs  us,  at  sea,  from  hasty 
notes  taken  at  the  places  of  which  it  treats,  without  any  aid  from  the  observation  of 
other  travelers,  or  the  assistance  of  a  common  guide-book,  or  any  access  to  historical 
records  —  *  amid  the  careless  noise  and  systematized  confUsion  which  prevail  on  board 
a  man-of-war ;  the  lively  conversation  of  the  ward-room  officers  in  one  ear,  the  prattle 
of  the  pantry  boys  in  the  other ;  the  echoing  tread  of  sailors  overhead ;  on  a  table 
lashed  down  to  prevent  its  being  capsized,  in  a  chair  secured  with  lanyards  against  the 
force  of  the  ship's  lurch,  and  with  the  manuscript  tacked  to  its  place  to  escape  the 
fate  which  befel  the  Sybilline  leaves.* 

Gushes  of  true  poetry  occur  at  not  distant  intervals  throughout  the  volume;  and 
by  these  we  do  not  mean  the  occasional  stanzas  wherein  the  author  is  constrained  to 
burst  forth  into  song,  but  the  deep  and  passionate  feeling  with  which  the  prose  is  so 
often  imbued.  We  shall  not  attempt  a  regular  analysis  of  a  book,  which  is  but  a 
series  of  random  and  desultory,  though  evidently  faithful  sketches,  but  proceed  at  once 
to  justify  our  encomiums  by  liberal  extracts — commencing  with  the  annexed  *  picture 
in  litde'  of  Constantinople : 

"  The  night  soon  came  on,  attended  by  a  silence  that  one  could  hardly  expect  to 
reaUze  in  the  tumultuous  heart  of  a  mixed  and  crowded  city.  Of  the  thronging  multi- 
tudes scarcely  a  footstep  lingered  in  the  streets ;  a  deep  slumber  seemed  to  hover  at  once 
upon  each  habitation  ;  not  a  voice  of  wrangling  or  revelry  was  to  be  heard :  and  nothing 
remained  to  disturb  the  stillness  of  the  place,  except  the  startled  howl  of  the  watch-dog 
at  the  gloomy  gate,  and  the  wail  of  the  mourner  over  some  fresh  couch  of  death.  I 
ascendra  to  the  terrace,  which  commanded  a  wide  and  diversified  prospect,  and  there 
spent  a  soUtary  hour  in  gazing  at  a  scene  that  cast  on  my  feelings  the  most  brilliant 
and  mournful  images.  Beneath  me  flowed  the  Bosphorus.  in  a  broad  stream  of  liqiud 
silver,  and  mingUne  its  gUtterin^  line  with  the  rich  flow  of  the  Golden  Horn,  as  it  swell- 
ed down  veith  a  bolder  circle  from  the  distant  valley  of  Sweet  Waters.  Farther  on  rose 
the  domes  of  the  vast  city,  lifting  themselves,  in  mamiificence  and  beauty,  into  the  soft 
light  of  the  evening  sky ;  while  beyond  slumbered  the  Marmora,  enshrining  in  its  pure 
bosom  the  subduecTsplendors  of  the  mirrored  heaven ;  while  less  remote,  and  in  a  difibr- 
ent  range,  stood  the  long  and  dense  fi;TOve  of  the  Cypress,  casting  its  solemn  shadows 
over  the  turbaned  tombs  of  thousanos  who  had  sunk  to  their  latest  rest  In  that  popu- 
lous soHtude  not  a  bird  broke  into  momentary  song,  and  even  the  moonbeams  seemed 
timidly  still,  as  they  stole  through  the  darkening  foUage,  and  faintly  gleamed  on  the 
marbles  of  the  dead.  Around  me  lay,  in  unconscious  sleep,  multitudes  for  whom  the 
insidious  pestilence  was  preparing  a  hurried  grave ;  and  all,  in  their  de^  unbroken 
repose,  were  so  like  to  that  which  they  must  finally  become,  that  life  scarody  appcssred 
to  survive  in  this  mq)  of  death.    It  was  as  a  peopled  and  voiceless  barque,  floating  on 
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that  sullen  flood  which  moves  from  this  narrow  isthmus  of  time  to  that  uncertain  shore 
from  which  no  wave,  or  sail,  or  mariner,  has  ever  returned.'' 

The  following  description  of  the  sale  of  a  young  female,  is  a  forcible  illustration  of 
the  estimation  in  which  woman  is  held  in  the  land  of  the  Ottoman : 

"  From  the  freshening  enjojnnents  of  the  bath  I  started  oflj  with  the  Armenian  guide, 
for  the  Aurat  Bazar;  where,  instead  of  robes  and  weapons,  they  deal  in  beauty  ana 
blood.  The  only  being  who  there  appeared  to  excite  any  great  degree  of  interest  among 
the  purchasers  was  a  young  Greorgian,  surreptitiously  taken,  several  vears  since,  from 
her  native  province,  and  broueht  to  this  city,  where  she  was  purchaseaby  a  Jew  :  who, 
to  enhance  her  value,  placedher  in  a  situation  where  she  had  acquired  many  pleasing 
personal  accomplishments.  The  violent  death  of  her  attentive  proprietor  had^  perhaps, 
hastened  her  disposal ;  at  leastj  it  was  the  cause  of  the  sale's  being  more  pubhc  than  is 
usually  the  case  where  an  individual,  so  sweetly  recommended  in  her  charms,  is  to  be 
purchased.  She  appeared  to  be  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  yet,  at  that  period,  to  have 
attained  her  full  stature,  and  a  maturity  of  form  which  after  years  may  confirm  but  not 
improve.  She  had  on  an  extremely  thin  and  pliant  robe,  which  every  breath  of  the 
breeze  that  was  stirring  carried  against  her  form,  displaying  its  rich  and  graceful  propor- 
tions. Her  carnage  was  (ree^  easy,  and  winning,  and  tietrayed  a  retiring  consciousness 
of  her  exposed  condition.  There  was  something  in  her  air  which  seemed  to  evince  a 
slight  sense  of  humihation  and  sorrow ;  yet,  so  far  from  injuring  her  attractions,  it  ffave 
them  a  cast  of  extreme  delicacy  and  sweetness.  Had  she  been  trained  exclusively  in 
reference  to  this  occasion,  and  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  issue,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  in  what  respect  she  could  have  heightened  the  impression  which  ner  youth, 
beauty,  and  artless  demeanor  created. 

"  Several  of  the  Turks  present  appeared  very  intent  on  her  purchase;  they  watched 
her  slightest  motion  with  that  yeamuig  fondness  which  one  reveals  when  muyeying  a 
fascinating  object  that  is  only  just  beyond  his  possession.  They  presumed  not  to  lay  a 
hand  even  on  the  borders  of  her  dress,  or  to  lift  the  long  thin  veil  that  would  have  quite 
concealed  her  beautiful  face,  had  she  not  permitted  the  rufSing  air  now  and  then  to  carry 
it  partially  aside.  The  female  servants  that  attended  her  stood  near  by  in  respectfiu 
silence,  and  evident  grie^  at  the  thought  of  their  separation  from  their  youne  mistress. 
My  eyes  were  so  attracted  to  the  rich  flow  of  her  chesnut  hair,  as  it  floatea  down  her 
shoulders  in  long  luxuriant  festoons,  and  to  the  swimming  softness  of  her  large  blue 
eye,  which  her  stirred  veil  occasionally  disclosed,  that  I  did  not,  at  first,  notice  the  excite- 
ment which  a  commencement  of  the  sale  had  created  among  the  by-standers.  A  num- 
ber of  ofici-s  were  made,  rising  above  each  other  in  <^et  succession,  till  the  last,  r^urhing 
twenty-seven  hundred  dollars,  created  for  some  time  a  breathless  pause,  when  one  of 
the  company,  stepping  to  the  salesman,  said  something  in  a  tone  aitogetner  inaudible, 
and  the  auction  ot  charms  closed.  It  was  instantly  rumored  that  the  individual  who 
had  made  the  last  and  successful  offer,  was  an  agent  of  the  Reis  Efiendi,  who  intended 
to  make  a  present  of  this  beautiful  Greorgian  to  the  Sultan.  This  appeared  to  reconcile, 
in  some  measure,  the  unsuccessful  competitors  to  their  disappointment ;  though  they 
tiu'ned  away  from  the  spot  with  the  look  of  one  who  has  lucklessly  lost  an  invaluable 
treasure." 

The  subjoined  paragraphs,  with  numerous  others  of  a  similar  description  which 
might  be  selected,  represent  the  Turkish  character  in  a  more  fiivorable  Ught,  in  the 
minor  essentials  at  least  of  a  merciful  disposition,  than  it  is  generally  regarded : 

"  On  our  way  we  encountered  several  flocks  of  those  small  birds  which  fly  incessantly 
back  and  forth  between  the  Euxine  and  Propontis.  They  have  never  been  known  to 
alight,  to  pause,  or  deviate  in  their  course :  they  reach  tne  waves  of  one  sea,  wheel 
about,  and  return  to  the  waves  of  the  other,  where  they  wheel  again,  and  so  pass  up 
and  down  the  current,  like  hapless  ghosts  on  the  shore  of  the  Stygian  stream.  It  has  been 
supposed,  by  some  of  the  more  considerate  natives,  that  they  are  the  spirits  of  those 
who,  in  a  fit  of  causeless  jealousy,  have  cast  their  innocent  wives  into  tnis  strangling 
tide;  and  that  they  must,  in  expiation  of  their  crime,  drift  about  above  these  sraves  m 
miiltless  beauty  till  the  revisions  and  awards  of  the  final  day.  I  would  that  allprone  to 
harbour  distrust  where  no  cause  exists,  and  to  punish  offences  which  are  merely  imasi- 
nary,  could  see  these  wretched,  unresisting  birds :  even  the  prospect  of  such  a  punish- 
ment would  be  enough  to  make  them  pause  before  they  accuse,  and  linger  long  before 
the  holiest  ties  of  earth  were  rent  asunder.  I  detest  the  jealous  miscreant  who  prowls 
about  himself  in  search  of  forbidden  pleasures,  and  comes  home  only  to  turn  his  hearth- 
stone into  a  tomb !  —  who  spreads  sorrow  and  shame  through  the  awellings  of  others ; 
and  then,  as  if  to  cancel  his  crime,  immolates  the  happiness  of  a  wife,  whose  only  fault 
has  been  a  too  indulgent  and  tender  regard  for  his  honor.  If  it  is  possible  for  the  devil 
to  be  disgusted  with  any  of  the  odious  beings  driven  into  his  realm,  it  must  be  with  such 
a  foul,  leprous  wretch  as  this.    Such  a  monster  ought  to  have  a  hell  by  himself! 
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**  But  to  oome  back  to  thin^  less  repulsive ;  we  passed  on  our  return  great  numbers 
of  the  white  gull,  quietly  cradled  on  the  water,  and  so  very  tame  as  scarcely  to  move 
out  of  the  way  of  our  boat  This  tamenesa  results  from  a  kind  of  sacredness  which 
the  Turk  casts  over  the  life  and  plumage  of  this  bird.  No  one  is  allowed  to  injure  it, 
or  even  to  disturb  it,  except  on  some  g(X)d  and  lawfUl  occasion ;  and  should  you  kill  it, 
a  (more  fearful  penalty  would  follow  than  befel  the  ancient  mariner,  for  the  death 
oi  the  albatross.  The  little  prisoner  of  the  cage  is  also  an  object  of  warm  sympathy 
with  the  turbaned  man ;  he  will  purchase  its  freedom  at  a  high  price,  and  as  the  captive 
flies  away  from  his  confinement,  feel  all  the  pure  and  hallowing  satisfaction  of  the  real 
Samaritan.  How  singular  the  cnanneis  in  which  his  sympathy  runs !  He  will  liberate  a 
canary  with  a  heart  eumost  breaking  with  compassion,  and  then  lop  off  the  head  of  a 
human  bein£  Mrith  as  little  compunction  as  you  would  clip  the  top  of  a  cabbaee  smmp.  . 

"Nor  is  this  compassionate  regard  confined  to  the  feathered  species.  Ever  since 
Mahomet  consented  to  part  with  the  skirt  of  his  coat  sooner  than  dismrb  the  cat  that 
was  slumbering  upon  it,  this  animal  has  received  from  his  followers  the  tenderesl  treat- 
ment Hundreds  of  them  are  fed  at  stated  days  in  the  spacious  court  of  the  mosque  of 
Sultan  Achmet,  from  the  proceeds  of  a  fund  established  for  this  special  puipose. 
And  the  dog  here  has  not  only  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  but  many  other  privileges 
which  Christians  have  never  been  able  to  obtain." 

Aside  from  the  beautiful  touches  of  nature  which  are' scattered  with  a  lavish  hand 
through  the  present  volume,  there  are  now  and  then  fine  fragments  of  satiric  humor, 
and  forceful  satire,  which  prove  the  author  to  be  what  is  termed  a  '  dangerous 
customer.'  We  annex  two  specimens.  The  first  has  a  squinting  toward  the  indus- 
trious antiquaries  who  have  found  on  the  plain  of  Troy  the  remains  of  so  many 
things  that  never  existed,  and  is  the  refiections  of  the  writer  upon  *  the  very  monu- 
ment which  Adam  set  up  over  the  dust  of  his  beloved  Eve!'  —  found  by  an  Arab, 
beyond  the  ruins  of  Babylon : 

"I  am  aware  that  the  more  distrustful  reader  will  receive,  with  some  hesitation,  all  my 
statements  respecting  the  discovery  and  properties  of  this  primitive  monument.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  incumbent  on  me,  if  I  would  secure  his  implicit  confidence,  to  produce 
the  original.  This  shall  be  done  as  soon  as  practicable ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  assure 
him,  there  is  not,  in  all  I  have  said,  a  less  scrupulous  regard  to  truth  and  rational  proba- 
bihty,  than  is  usual  in  books  of  travel,  and  especially  those  diat  treat  of  antiquities. 
I  am  amazed,  myselfj  at  the  discovery.  It  appears  that  we  are,  in  these  last  days  of 
the  world,  as  far  short  of  the  aborigines  of  the  earth  in  practical  wisdom,  as  we  are 
behind  them  in  years.  The  utmost  we  can  expect  is,  to  recover  what  has  been  lost  —  to 
make  the  two  ends  of  time  harmoniously  meet 

"  When  I  think  of  my  own  agency  in  the  discovery  of  this  memorial,  that  but  for  me 
it  would  never  have  been  known  beyond  the  breast  of'^the  ignorant  Arab ;  when  I  think, 
too,  of  the  change  it  will  bring  upon  the  face  of  society,  of  the  impulse  it  will  ffive  to 
those  instantaneous  convictions  which  flash  beyond  all  the  slow  advances  of  Know- 
ledge—  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  will  be  spoken  of  in  Uie  circles  of  the  learned  — 
the  vitalitv  it  will  send  down  among  the  bones  of  the  antiquarian  dead  —  when  I  think 
of  these  things.  I  seem  to  stand  on  some  eminence,  distinguished  from  my  fellow-beiiigi 
by  a  destiny  all  my  own  —  I  seem  to  hear  my  name  every  where  repeated,  every  where 
dwelt  upon  with  wonder  and  admiration  :  even  the  tongue  of  posterity  is  not  siient,  the 
voice  of^its  homage  comes  up  through  the  depths  of  time  like  a  psean  from  eternity.  And 
well  may  this  homajze  be  rendered  ;  for  no  oiscovery  that  man  has  yet  made,  can  equal 
mine,  save  that  of  fludibras  — 

'That  oft  a  fly,  going  to  b«d, 
Sleep*  with  his  tail  tborh  hia  head.' " 

The  second,  which  is  like  unto  it,  is  a  picture  of  a  *  fanatical  ultraist'  —  of  one 
who,  in  '  charging'  a  late  *  evangelist,'  we  heard  make  use  of  the  following  pleasing 
language:  *  You  must  be  prepared,  brother,  to  look  bad  men  out  of  countenance — 
ay,  to  look  the  devil  himself  out  of  countenance  —  yes,  you  must  be  prepared  to  look 
all  hell  out  of  countenance  I '  The  reader  will  readily  perceive,  therefore,  that  the  fol- 
lowing castigation  is  not  undeserved : 

"  Our  crew  were  so  elated  Mrith  the  prospect  of  reaching  their  winter- quarters,  that 
the  old  violin,  which  had  lain  silent  for  a  long  time,  was  restning.  and  made  to  discourse 
its  music.  Of  the  amusement  that  followed,  with  ten  times  the  heart  of  the  fashionable 
ball-room,  without  any  of  its  graces,  I  will  say  nothing ;  for  a  previous  description  of  a 
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scene  like  this  gave,  it  would  seem,  mortal  ofience  to  an  editor  of  one  of  oar  religious 
papers.  He  says,  that  so  far  from  describing  it,  I  should  have  made  my  imm^iate 
escape  from  its  neighborhood.  Now,  as  there  is  only  one  mode  of  escaping  from 
occurrences  on  board  ship,  1  suppose  this  discreet  editor,  if  in  my  ntuation,  would  have 
adopted  thaty  and  jumped  overboard !  and  perhaps  given,  in  the  other  state,  as  an  excuse 
for  nis  appearance  there  before  his  time,  that  he  had  come  consdentiouslv,  to  escape 
from  the  sound  of  a  Jiddle  string.  This  same  editor  tells  me,  in  the  abundance  of  his 
Christian  charity,  that  my  religion  is  like  a  robe  that  fits  me  loosely :  pcrhi4;>8  it  would 
not  be  amiss  for  him  to  examine  a  little,  and  see  that  his  is  not  like  a  glove  that  fits  either 
hand.  I  have  no  religion  to  boast  of;  but  what  litde  I  may  have,  teaches  me,  that  a 
man  poorly  commends  his  own  piety,  by  railing  at  that  of  his  neig[hbor.  This  self- 
constituted  censor  arraigns  me,  also,  for  my  unpretending  literary  habits,  and  seems  to 
think  a  modest  cultivation  of  letters  little  less  than  a  crime :  as  if  religion  had  nothing 
to  do  with  letters ;  as  if  its  history  hod  come  down  to  us  through  other  channels ;  as  if 
its  solemn  mysteries  could  be  taught,  and  its  divine  obligation  inculcated,  wiUiout  the 
aid  of  language ;  or,  as  if  a  religious  sentiment  could  not  be  rendered  more  attractive  by 
the  graces  of  its  apparel.  He  reminds  me  of  the  man  who,  in  his  blind  hatred  of  orna- 
ment, attempted  to  knock  off  the  drai)ery  of  a  statue ;  but,  in  doing  it,  as  might  be 
expected,  destroyed  the  statue  itself:  This  wonderful  editor,  also,  accuses  me  of  an 
unprincipled  latiiudinarianism,  because  I  think  it  possible  a  Catholic  may  get  to  heaven  1 
Has  he  ever  met  with  the  meek  pages  of  a  Fenelon,  or  listened  to  the  thrilling,  sancti- 
fied eloquence  of  a  Bourdaloue  or  Massillon '?  Verily,  if  the  days  of  persecution  arc  to 
come  again,  when  men  are  to  be  burned  for  a  difference  of  opinion,  I  snail  expect  to  see 
this  editor  with  a  torch  in  one  hand,  and  a  poker  in  the  other.  He  has  favored  me  with 
a  little  of  his  ghostly  counsel,  and  I  hope  he  will  allow  me  to  return  the  obligation.  I 
commend  him  to  the  question,  whether  it  be  not  more  profitable  for  a  man  to  t^  engaged 
in  correcting  his  oirn  faults,  than  picking  out  and  exhibiting  the  faults  of  his  neighbor ; 
although  I  have  very  little  expectation  of  any  salutary  reaolts  from  this  advisory  hint ; 
for  I  have  generally  observed,  that  advice  of  any  character,  given  to  a  vain,  self-con- 
ceited man,  is  very  much  like  water  cast  upon  the  hack  of  a  quacking  duck  —  it  never 
penetrates.  When  he  arraigns  another  Christian  at  his  httle  inquisitorial  bar,  I  hope  he 
will  preface  his  condemnatory  sentence  with  the  evidence  of  his  judicial  authority^  which 
he  will  find  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  ch.  14.  v.  4.,  —  Tohia  own  Matter  he 
standeth  arfalUth.  The  strongest  evidence  that  can  be  produced  against  the  Christian 
religion  at  tne  present  day,  is  the  want  of  charity  among  many  of  its  professors;  and, 
I  regret  to  say,  that  this  intolerance  is  the  most  conspicuous  where  there  is  the  most 
display  of  zeal,  and  the  greatest  pretension  to  sanctity. 

"  The  blustering  parade  of  these  men,  were  it  not  connected  with  religion,  would  be 
only  a  subject  of  merriment.  They  seem  to  forget  the  intense  elements  of  the  age  in 
which  they  live ;  and  ascribe  all  heat,  impulse,  andmotion,  to  themselves.  They  forget  the 
kindled  state  of  the  public  mind,  the  mighty,  conflicting  energies  that  are  at  work ;  and 
because  they  make  a  bluster  and  noise,  seem  to  think  they  have  within  them  some 
peculiar,  inborn  sources  of  animation  and  power.  Why !  even  the  dead  frog  will  leap 
when  put  between  the  plates  of  a  galvanic  battery.  They  run  about  flourishing  their 
insignificant  flambeaux,  as  if  there  were  no  sun  in  the  heavens !  Even  nature  seems  to 
have  caught  the  infection  of  their  vanity !  What  a  bright  night,  exclaims  the  slow- 
worm,  turning  his  tail  to  the  moon !  Put  on  the  steam.  I  am  in  haste,  cries  a  snau  that 
has  crept  into  a  railroad  car !  Crack  it  again,  my  good  fellow,  ejaculates  a  fly  that  has 
lit  on  the  folds  of  a  thunder-cloud !  What  a  prodigious  reverberation,  says  a  wood- 
pecker, tapping  a  hollow  tree  on  the  roaring  verge  of  Niagara!  I  fear  my  house  will  be 
shaken  down,  mutters  a  mouse,  as  the  walls  of  the  cathedral  rock  with  tne  throes  of  an 
earthquake !  What  a  deal  of  observation  wc  excite,  says  a  bumblebee,  buzzing  along 
in  the  tail  of  a  comet !  We  leave  the  very  ocx^an  split  asunder,  exclaims  a  perch  darting 
along  in  the  wake  of  a  whale!  We  shall  bring  up  with  a  tremendous  crash,  cries  a 
weasel  on  an  avalanche  that  is  plunging  into  an  Alpine  abyss !  Bury  me  with  my  face 
to  the  foe,  cries  a  cockroach  dying  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile !  What  a  long  shadow  I 
cast,  hoots  an  owl,  gazing  at  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  !  '  The  spoils  of  victory;  screams  a 
harpy,  pouncing  on  an  elephant  struck  by  lightning !  One  counts  as  mucn  as  another, 
says' a  democratic  flea,  jumping  into  the  face  of  a  Uon !  This  last  strong  hold  of 
anstocratical  pride  begins  to  totter,  cries  a  levelling,  radical  rat,  putting  hU  shoulder 
against  the  foundation  of  a  palace !  /  have  looked  Satan  out  qf  countenance,  cries  a 
fanatic^  taking  off  his  green  spectacles!  The  splendors  of  the  millenium  are  bursting 
on  the  world,  exclaims  a  new-light  ultraist,  holdmg  up  his  jack-o'-lantern  I  The  chains 
of  millions  are  breaking,  screams  an  aboUtionist,  as  the  bands  of  his  own  apparel  give 
way !    Enough  of  this.    I  return  to  the  ship." 

Two  or  three  paragraphs  vividly  descriptive  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  Acropolis, 
and  presenting  a  sunset  view  from  the  latter,  must  close  our  transcriptions : 

"  The  Parthenon,  though  now  a  magnificent  ruin,  has  sufiered  less  from  the  constant 
visiutions  of  time  than  the  casual  violence  of  man;  years  have  not  mateiially  darkened 
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its  taipect ;  they  have  only  in  this  pure  clime  imparted  an  autunmal  tinge  to  the  white- 
nest  of  its  marble ;  but  the  Venitians,  who  diould  have  been  the  laat  people  to  ii^ure  so 
precious  a  monument  of  genius,  were  the  first  to  overthrow,  with  their  burning  balls,  in 
their  attack  on  the  Acropolis,  a  portion  of  its  columns ;  and  travelers  since,  who  should 
have  appeared  here  only  as  admiring  pilgTime>,  have  expressed  their  veneration  in  detach- 
ing fragments,  and  transporting  them  to  their  ambitious  cabinets.  They  knew  and  felt 
it  sacntege,  yet  as  the  mourner  will  cut  a  lock  from  the  pale  brow  of  his  deceased  firiend, 
they  must  carry  awsy  some  slight  relic  of  this  fading  temple.  We  censure  less  the 
leehngthat  moved  them,  than  the  action  in  which  it  resulted.  It  is  too  much  like  a  devo- 
tee —  weeping,  praying  —  and  plundering  the  shnne  of  his  saint !" 

"  The  Parthenon  still  presents  thirtv-nine  of  its  columns,  in  unshaken  and  uncrumbled 
integrity.  The  two  colonnades  of  tne  pronaos,  and  the  outer  one  of  the  posticum  are 
entire ;  while  a  solita^  member  of  the  mner  mourns  its  absent  brethren.  The  tym- 
panum, from  which  the  colossal  statues  were  taken  that  now  adorn  a  distant  museum, 
was  so  weakened  by  the  removal  of  these  ornamental  supports,  that  it  has  since  fallen, 
but  the  corresponding  one  is  sufficiently  perfect  to  aiibrd  a  vivid  conception  of  both  in 
their  unmutilated  state.  The  entablature  uf  the  peristyle  has  suffered  more  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  edifice.  The  metopes  in  the  frieze,  each  a  finished  piece  of  sculp- 
ture, have  been  removed,  while  the  alternating  triglypbs  stand  there  as  if  to  betray  the 
extent  of  the  Gothic  plunder.  The  exquisite  sculptures  on  the  inner  friese  of  the  pro- 
naos, casting  into  life,  around  the  whole  cell,  the  splendors  of  the  Panathenian  fesdval, 
would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  but  fortunately  they  were  less  accessible.  They 
exhibit  still  the  delicacy  and  fire  which  ever  followed  the  chisel  of  Phidias ;  and  may 
death  unnerve  the  arm  that  shall  strive  to  wrench  them  from  their  places ! 

"  On  whatever  portion  of  the  edifice  your  eye  rests,  you  can  discover  no  evidence  of 
haste  or  wearied  mterest.  The  smooth  fiutinc  of  the  columns,  the  scarcely  perceptible 
jointure  of  the  blocks  which  compose  them,  the  astragal  and  cornice  of  the  capital,  the 
varied  ornaments  of  the  frieze,  with  the  breathing  statues  of  the  pediment,  all  betray 
the  same  soUcitude  and  finishing  perfection.  Though  rent  and  mutilated  by  yiolenee, 
yet  enough  of  the  temple  still  remains  to  afford  an  intimating  and  vivid  outline  of  its 
original  magnificence  and  beauty.  As  you  eaze,  it  stands  at  length  complete  in  your 
imagination,  and  you  are  as  deeply  impressea  by  the  harmony  of  its  proportions,  and 
the  crandeur  of  its  main  conception,  as  you  probably  would  he  if  no  capital  had  been 
displaced,  no  column  overthrown.  Perhaps  the  miuries  which  have  marred  its  material 
form,  by  the  melancholy  sentiment  of  regret  whicn  they  inspire,  tend  rather  to  render 
more  deep,  solemn,  and  composed,  the  impression  it  might  make  as  a  glorious  whole. 
When  my  last  hour  shall  come,  when  the  fever  and  tempest  of  life  shall  be  passing 
away,  may  this  divine  relic  Uneer  in  bright  relief  on  the  cloud  of  the  departing  storm. 
Let  me  die  with  those  deep,  subdued  emotions  inspired  by  strength  and  beauty  m  ruins ; 
and  let  a  hope,  untouched  by  decay,  sustainingly  lead  this  spint  upward  to  its  exalted, 
unchanging  source.  And  may  the  same  hope,  dear  reader,  hover  over  thet  in  that  last 
moment  of  dismay,  and  brine  thy  undying  soul,  kindled  with  a  Saviour's  love,  to  that 
Temple,  not  made  with  hanos,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

"  I  stood  on  the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis  at  this  subdued  hour ;  the  sun  had  melted  down 
into  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  while  his  slanting  rays,  desertinff  the  level  plain,  still 
lingered  upon  the  loftier  cliffs,  converting  them  into  purple  and  sold ;  the  islands  of 
Eeina,  Salamis,  and  Paros,  swelled  from  the  sea,  bold  and  beautiful  in  the  rosy  li^t ; 
while  the  distant  citadel  of  Corinth  stood  against  the  sky,  a  conspicuous  mass,  fringed 
with  fire ;  Mount  Hymettus,  with  its  marble  steeps,  cast  its  arching  shadow  far  down 
the  silent  valley,  while  the  Cephisus  went  on  its  whispering  way,  breaking  the  sombre 
aspect  of  the  plain,  with  the  line  of  its  silver  waters.  There  lay  the  Pineus  with  the 
mourning  wave  still  hngering  on  its  strand  ;  there  stood  Eleusis,  whose  sublime  myste- 
ries are  still  the  deepest  marvel  of  the  past ;  there  rose  the  Olympian  columns,  to  which 
the  exulting  eye  of  mouldered  millions  have  turned ;  there  lengthened  the  sacred  way, 
once  lined  with  monumental  tombs  of  poets  and  sages ;  there  too  lay  Marathon,  whose 
very  dust  seems  blended  with  heroic  memories ;  while  around,  within  a  narrow  circle^ 
slumbered  the  ashes  of  those  whose  genius,  valor,  and  learning,  made  Athens  the  won- 
der, pride,  and  worship  of  the  earth  I  What  ruins  and  recollections  —  what  perished 
grandeur  and  undecaying  beauty  are  here  —  man,  his  monuments  and  memorials  in 
Uie  grave !    Nature  full  of  hfe,  light,  and  strength ;  and 

*  Living  M  if  the  earth  contained  no  tomb.' " 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Colton  proposes  ere  long  to  take  the  public  with  him 
into  Italy.  He  will  throw,  or  we  greatly  mistake  his  power  and  bent,  a  new  halo 
about  that  gorgeous  land.  Let  us  again  counsel  him  not  to  forget,  in  all  his  literary 
undertakings,  that  he  owes  to  his  admirers  a  casket  of  gems,  from  a  poetical  mine,  of 
whose  overflowing  fulness  his  pT09C  works  afford  ample  evidence. 
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Spain  Rxvisitbd.    By  the  author  of  '  A  year  in  Spam.'    In  two  yolumes,  12mo.    pp. 
760.    New- York:  Habpeb  and  Bbothsbb. 

Mr.  Slidell  has  added  to  his  well-earned  fame  in  these  most  agreeable  volumes. 
The  air  of  Spain  seems  to  add  new  vigor  to  his  powers,  and  brighter  hues  to  the  colors 
of  his  pencil.  The  admiration  won  by  his  first  labors  upon  Spanish  ground  will  even 
be  increased  by  the  work  under  notice;  and  those  who  have  read  '  A  year  in 
Spain'  —  and  what  American,  possessing  the  least  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of 
his  country,  has  not  1  —  will  appreciate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  recommendation 
which  this  comparison  conveys.  In  truth, '  Spain  Revisited'  is  a  treasure  for  an  ar- 
tist. We  could  turn  to  a  score  of  scenes,  drawn  with  such  perfect  distinctness,  and 
such  entire  truth  to  nature,  that  a  painter  could  not  choose  but  embody  the  pictures 
upon  canvass,  even  as  one  might  copy  a  legible  manuscript.  There  is  a  soundness  in 
his  incidental  views  of  men  and  events — a  psychological  accuracy,  too,  in  his 
sketches  of  character,  and  a  general  boldness  of  limning,  that  stamp  the  writer  as  a  man 
of  undisputed  genius,  and  that  of  a  high  order.  The  volumes  are  frequently  marked, 
moreover,  by  touches  of  happy  pleasantry,  and  felicitous  flights  of  imagination,  which 
prove  how  absurd  is  the  opinion,  that  has,  we  fear,  too  generally  obtained,  that  versa- 
tility of  talent  is  incompatible  with  depth  of  intellect. 

A  few  extracts  —  a  moiety  of  those  we  had  selected  with  delight  and  are  forced  to 
resign  with  regret  —  will  afford  the  reader  some  faint  idea  of  the  manner ^  merely,  of 
*  Spain  Revisited.'  We  commence  with  a  description  of  the  interruption  of  a  com- 
mercing assemblage  at  the  fair  of  Tordessillas,  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  Catho- 
lic *  procession :' 

"  As  the  procession  now  defiled  into  the  square,  it  was  already  crowded  with  the 
buyers  and  sellers  of  all  those  odd  wares  and  quaint  commodities  which  testify  to  the 
ill-digested  and  immature  civilization  of  Spain,  the  venders  beine  planted,  as  usual, 
upon  the  ground,  with  their  merchandise  scattered  about  them.  Here  were  earthen 
pipkins,  leathern  bottles,  sedge  ropes,  wooden  spoons  and  forks,  primitive  knives,  locks 
and  keys  of  the  rudest  and  simplest  forms,  and  iron  lanipe  to  hang  upon  a  nail,  the 
back  of  a  chair,  or  the  side  of  a  table,  with  the  oil  and  wick  equally  exposed  to  view ; 
piles  of  fijeasy  fish  were  bestowed  in  huge  platters,  to  sooth  the  craving  stomachs 
of  the  Keepers  of  Lent;  flitches  of  bacon  lay  temptingly  provided  for  those 
who,  in  return  for  the  commodities  they  had  brought  to  market,  would  carry  home 
a  condiment  to  season  their  pncheros,  while  antique  scales  stood  erected  on  jgallowses 
beside  them,  to  show  the  vender's  willingness  to  mete  out  just  weight ;  there  were 
moreover,  heaps  of  apples,  oranges,  and  carbanzos,  strings  of  peppers,  and  bunches  of 
savory  garlic,  with  an  oil  and  sanron-fed  old  woman  intrenched  behind  each,  while  her 
lord  and  master,  claiming  the  privileges  of  his  sex,  looked  on  protectingly,  or  strolled 
aside  in  search  of  gossip  or  amusement. 

"  Suddenly,  as  the  procession  swept  by,  the  hum  of  business  ceased,  and  the  counte- 
nance burning  with  tne  enthusiasm  of  bargain-making,  lost  its  excited  expression ;  an 
old  villager  near  me,  dressed  in  breeches,  leggins,  an  ample  jacket,  that  rorcad  over  his 
hips,  and  a  brown  montcra  cap,  which  he  drew  with  comic  efiect  over  the  back  of  his 
heaa,  so  as  to  cover  his  ears,  and  leave  exposed  the  whole  of  his  imbrowned  forehead 
and  cunning  physiognomy,  who  was  just  in  the  act  of  cheapening  an  earthen  jug,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  seller  was  a  little  cracked,  and  nad  not  a  very  catholic 
sound,  put  down  his  purchase;  while  a  neighbouring  vender  of  wooden  spoons, 
who  gave  no  other  notice  of  his  profession  and  readiness  to  sell  than  by  rattlmg  his 
wares  skilfiilly  against  each  other,  ceased  his  clatter.  All  now  fell  upon  their  knees  and 
crossed  themselves,  as  they  muttered  a  prayer,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  was 
suddenly  changed  from  a  scene  of  excited  barter  to  the  calm  solemnity  of  devotion. 

"  So  soon  as  the  devotees  had  cleared  the  entrance  of  the  squara  a  lad,  who  walked 
by  the  side  of  the  friar,  rang  a  small  bell,  the  procession  halted,  ana  the  chant  ceasing 
suddenly,  a  death-like  silence  reigned  through  the  vast  area,  resounding  a  minute  before 
with  the  bustle  and  clamour  of  animated  existence.  And  now,  in  the  cracked  and 
changing  voice  of  incipient  puberty,  the  same  youth  half-recited,  half-chanted  a  few 
lines,  calling  on  all  wlio  heard  him  to  repent,  confess,  and  be  a&v^  or  to  remain  in 
their  hardness  of  heart,  and  take  the  alternative  of  damnation.  Tnis  being  thrioe 
repeated,  he  rang  the  bell  once  more,  the  procession  renewed  its  progress,  and  the 
anthem  was  agam  raised. 
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"  Crossing  the  open  area,  the  fiiar  marshalled  the  way  to  a  specie^  of  moyeable  pulpit, 
erected  on  four  unsteady  and  insufficient  legs,  at  the  side  of  one  of  the  cdumns ;  in 
shape  it  was  not  unlike  a  base  drum  with  one  nead  out,  being  tapestried  with  a  piece  of 
faded  satin ,  l^e  /gift  doubtless,  of  a  devotee  which,  strangely  enough,  was  embroidered 
with  bulls  and  picaaors.  On  the  whole,  pulpit  though  it  was,  it  haid  not  a  little  the  air 
of  one  of  those  ambulatory  habitations,  from  which,  on  the  gny  mole  of  Naples,  the 
quaint  and  merry  punchinello  exhibits  his  gambols.  I  noticec^  as  not  the  least  curious 
of  the  juxtapositions  of  this  strange  imprayisation,  a  stout  collar  of  iron,  projecting  from 
the  column  against  which  the  pulpit  was  placed,  and  which,  on  inquiry,  proved  to  be  a 
species  of  pil^ry  for  the  occasional  exposition  of  a  rogue.  Having  reached  the  pulpit, 
the  friar  entered  it  and  shut  himself  in,  giving  the  cross  to  his  comrade,  who  hela  it  up 
beside  him.  that  it  might  be  seen  by  the  muhitude,  and  that  he  might  also,  in  his  invo- 
cation, adoress  the  Saviour  through  his  image,  and  that  the  spot,  thus  momentarily 
vn^sted  from  the  purposes  of  worldly  barter,  might  be  hallowed,  by  the  presence  of 
this  sacked  symbol,  into  a  temple  meet  for  the  solemn  offices  of  which  it  was  presently 
to  be  the  scene." 

«  «  *  » 

"  After  a  momentary  pause  in  the  pulpit,  the  friar  called  upon  the  multitude  to  offer 
up  a  prayer  of  propitiation  :  kneeline  before  the  sacred  emblem  held  alofr  by  the  brother, 
and  followed  by  tne  multitude  who  thronged  the  square,  prostrate  in  the  same  adoration, 
he  repeated  the  suppUcation,  so  suited  to  the  wants  of  all  —  *  Our  Father,  who  art  in 
heaven  !*  The  scene  at  this  moment  was  singular  and  solemn ;  the  whole  of  this  vast 
multitude  crowded  among  the  various  commodities  collected  for  the  market,  some  cano- 
pied by  little  awnings  raided  on  frames  like  umbrellas,  some  exposed  to  the  fuU  glare  of 
the  sun,  others  sheltered  frx>m  its  scorching  rays  beneath  the  covered  jB^allery,  or  within 
the  shops  behind  it,  while  others,  again,  lookca  out  from  the  siurounding  balconies,  and 
fix)m  those  visible  in  the  streets  leading  into  the  square ;  all  and  each  m  this  immense 
throng  were  fixed  motionless  in  one  attitude,  such  as  is  assumed  in  addressing  ^e  Su- 
preme Being  alone,  and  animated  by  one  common  sentiment,  a  sentiment  of  ctevotion." 

We  admire  the  life  and  spirit  with  which  our  author  invests  the  most  indifferent  of 
his  scenes.  .Take,  for  example,  the  following  picture  of  a  Spanish  inn-kitchen  at 
Vitoria : 

"  In  one  comer  of  the  room,  which  was  of  great  extent,  was  a  large  chimney,  in  the 
middle  of  which  blazed  a  fire  consisting  of  a  mass  of  live  embers  fed  by  large  logs,  the 
ends  being  thrust  together  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel^  and  pushea  forward  from  time  to 
time,  as  they  consumed  away,  while  on  either  side  vnthin  the  spacious  area  of  the  chim- 
ney itself  were  capacious  wooden  benches  with  backs,  into  one  of  which  I  hastened  to 
throw  myself^  havmg  for  my  companion  a  retired  old  colonel,  who  sat  quietly  smoking 
in  the  post  of  honor  in  the  comer,  and  who  presently  engaged  me  in  a^preeable  con- 
versation. At  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  was  a  long  brick  dresser,  havmg  a  number 
of  fiimaces,  over  wmch  five  or  six  young  women  were  preparing  in  copper  stew-pans 
the  supper  which  was  to  be  presently  eaten.  These  young  women  w^e  uncommonly 
tall,  with  brilliant  complexions,  full  black  eyes,  long  hair  plaited  nearly  to  their  feet,  hand- 
kerchiefs of  gay  colours  coquettishly  arranged  on  their  heads,  several  of  them  having  very 
beautifol  faces,  with  a  hvely,  intelligent  expression  of  countenance,  by  no  means  com- 
mon in  Spain,  in  which  soul  and  sentiment  were  blended  with  passion,  while  in  their  man- 
ners a  certain  graceful  coyness  and  capacity  to  blush  were  accompanied  by  all  that 
sprightliness  and  freedom  of  speech  which  belong  to  the  kitchen  of  a  posada.  As  they 
prosecuted  their  various  avocations,  polishing  and  replacing  each  article  as  it  ceased  to 
be  of  us^  or  thrusting  up  the  logs  ana  throwing  on  a  fresh  heap  of  brushwood  to  send  up 
a  genial  blaze,  they  chatted  in  Basque,  in  most  melodious  voices,  more  hke  those  of  Eng- 
lidiwomen  than  Spaniards,  with  a  party  of  mayorals  who  were  supping  at  the  side  of 
the  flro ;  and  I  found  on  inouiry,  for  I  was  curious  to  leara  firom  what,  to  me^  unknown 
portion  of  Spain  they  coula  be,  that  they  were,  one  and  all,  natives  of  the  httle  city  of 
St  SebastiaiL" 

The  following  group  of  some  of  the  notables  of  Villafiranca,  evinces  kindred  excel- 
lence in  another  department : 

"  The  most  important-looking  personage  among  the  newly-arrived  was  a  battered 
old  officer,  with  half  a  nose,  over  which  was  thmst,  with  a  vam  effort  to  hide  the  defi' 
dency,  a  desperate  cocked  hat,  while  a  thread-bare  surtout,  having  gold  bands  at  the 
cuffs,  and  a  cane,  flourished  with  magisterial  pomp,  conipleted  me  impression  of  hifl 
importance.  Next  came  sneaking  in  a  vile  anu  meanly-faced  escribano,  with  knave^ 
informer,  sycophant,  and  scoundrel  all  legibly  wiitten  on  his  countenance,  his  lean 
and  recreant  figure  covered  with  a  cloak  of  olack,  instead  of  the  common  brown  of  the 
lower  classes,  to  which  by  birth  he  was  alone  entitled.    There  was  another,  whom  I 
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wu  told  was  of  noble  blood,  a  mayorazgo,  or  inheritor  of  a  nnall  entailed  estate  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Villafranca,  who  was  most  strangely  attired  in  jacket  and  breeches  of 
velvet,  his  thin  leg  being  confined  in  the  sirict  embrace  of  a  blue  worsted  atoclung,  and 
his  foot  half  hicmen  l^neath  the  bulk  of  his  shoebuckle;  while  a  cotton  night-cap 
covered  and  concealed  his  forehead,  ears,  and  a  portion  of  his  nedc,  havmg  above  it, 
enveloped  in  a  loose  oilcloth  cover,  a  huge  hat,  which  was  only  kept  from  tailing  over 
and  completely  extingushing  his  face,  by  means  of  a  cotton  handkerchief  thrust  between 
it  and  his  forehead.  A  pau*  of  stout  ill-constructed  iron  spectacles  kept  constantly 
sliding  down  along,  thin,  and  snufT- taking  nose,  being  from  time  to  time  deliberately 
and  Mrith  dignity  replaced,  while  his  muddy  and  ladc-lustre  eyes  kept  up  a  perpetuiu 
cross-fire  in  Uie  same  direction.  Such  was  the  unfortunate  individual  who  eroaned 
under  the  superadded  weight  of  his  own  dignity  and  that  of  a  dozen  ancestors." 

Horrible,  indeed,  and  most  graphic,  are  the  descriptions  in  the  first  voluma^  of  the 
bull-fights,  court-prisons,  and  common  prisons  of  Madrid.  The  latter,  for  which  only 
we  have  space,  are  thus  depicted : 

"  The  apartments  which  we  had  hitherto  visited,  were,  however,  palaces  of  ^mforli 
compared  to  the  con^on  prison  in  the  dungeons  below.  In  the  courtyard  adjoining  these 
dungeons  was  a  vast  assemblage  of  p^r  and  undistij}guished  criminals,  emaciatra  firom 
starvation,  and  many  in  a  half-naked  condition.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  was  a  pile 
of  dirty  straw,  tattered  garments,  well-polished  bones,  and  cabbage- leaves,  apparently 
collected  to  be  burnt.  Some  of  the  prisoners  seemed  to  be  engagra  in  gambling  steal- 
thily in  a  comer;  some  were  employed  more  praisworthily,  in  ridding  each  other  of  ver- 
min ;  while  others  were  collected  round  a  more  learned  member  of  the  fratemitv,  listen- 
ing to  something  he  was  reading.  As  we  descended  among  them,  the  Alcajroe  called 
out.  in  a  voice  of  authority  — '  Each  one  to  his  dungeon  !  —  Coda  una  a  au  calabozo  /'  — 
ana  they  instantly  escaped  to  the  obscurity  of  their  subterranean  abodes. 

"  In  each  dungeon  one  man  was  selected  to  command,  with  the  title  of  ealabozero; 
in  one  of  them  this  station  was  held  by  a  drum-major  of  the  Royalist  volunteers,  a  stout, 
ferocious-looking  fellow,  whose  blackened  eye  indicated  that  his  authoritv  had  not  been 
recognised  without  dispute.  The  chief^  in  each  case,  was  the  greatest  villain  in  the  dun- 
geon, being  selected  from  his  commanding  character  and  fearless  courage.  Thus,  the 
captain  of  one  calaboza  which  we  entered  was  a  httle  man,  named  Chirasca,  who 
boasted  the  committal  of  uncounted  murders.  He  was  small,  with  pale  complexion, 
hght  hair,  and  whitish  eyes.  He  held  the  candle  as  we  entered  his  dominions,  and  the 
expression  of  his  countenance,  when  thus  illumed,  was  at  once  murderous  and  tranouil. 
Never,  perhaps,  did  light  fall  upon  a  collection  of  human  faces,  more  variously  manced 
with  every  aemoniac  expression  of  which  crime  is  susceptible.  They  were  pale  and 
ghastlv,  for  the  most  part,  and  many  were  awfully  disfigured,  and  gashed  witn  recent 
wounds.  Some  had  their  arms  bound  behind,  to  prevent  them  of^ng  violence  to  the 
rest.  Two,  who  had  recently  been  fighting  with  knives,  were  ordered  out  to  be  placed 
in  separate  cells.  Yet  all  here  were  not.  perhaps,  equally  criminal.  Some  there  were 
whose  oflences  were  merely  political,  ana  whose  opimons,  a  few  months  before,  were  of 
the  same  colour  with  those  which  regulated  the  state,  were  in  possession  of  power,  and 
in  fashion  at  the  court.  There  were,  moreover,  many  lads  of  a  tender  age  nere.  One 
who,  save  the  scanty  covering  of  the  tatters  of  a  manta,  was  absolutely  naked,  seemed 
about  to  yield  to  starvation,  disease,  and  vermin,  and  implored  u&  with  tears,  to  have 
him  removed  to  the  hospital.  We  interceded  with  the  Alcayde  to  do  so,  and  were  glad 
to  hear  him  give  the  necessary  order  ere  we  came  away." 

We  take  a  reluctant  leave  of  these  volumes,  which  we  heartily  commend  to  our 
readers,  as  replete  with  excellent  entertainment.  That  they  are  faithful  sketches,  no 
one  can  doubt ;  and,  with  '  A  Year  in  Spain'  —  for  which  the  author  was  denounced 
by  the  government,  and  threatened  with  expulsion  from  the  country,  should  he  visit  it 
again — they  constitute  a  picture  of  Spain,  its  scenery,  manners  and  customs,  that  in 
our  judgment  has  rarely  been  equalled. 

A  word  as  to  the  externals  of  these  volumes.  The  execution  is  excellent  —  the  pa- 
per fine  and  white,  the  type  clear  and  open ;  and  there  are  two  good  engravings  by 
Dick,  from  spirited  paintings  by  diAPMAnr. 
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THoroHTs  on  thi  Rxuoious  Statb  of  thb  Commr :  with  ReaMnt  for  Preferring 
Episcopacy.  By  Rsv.  Calvik  Colton.  OneTolume.  pp.206.  New-Tork:  Hab- 
PBB  Ain>  Bbotbebs. 

As  it  is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  this  Magazine  to  ayoid  meddling  with  polemics,  we 
shall  say  nothing  of  that*portion  of  the  work  under  notice  which  is  specially  devoted 
to  the  '  Reasons  for  Preferring  Episcopacy/  farther  than  that  the  sectarian  views  of 
the  author  seem  to  be  advanced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  little  cause  of  offence, 
even  to  those  who  may  most  disagree  with  him. 

Many  of  Mr.  Colton's  *  Thoughts  on  the  Religious  State  of  the  Country/  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  age,  etc.,  will  find  a  response  in  the  bosomsof  thousands  in  this  country* 
The  errors  which  he  points  out  are  crying  evils ;  and  we  are  glad  that  a  writer  of  the 
rq>utation  for  talents  and  piety  of  our  author,  who  has  had  experience  of  the  glaring 
mal-pructices  and  prevailing  systems  which  he  sets  forth  and  illustrates,  should  be 
found  independent  enough  to  '  raise  his  voice  against  them.'  We  are  compelled  to 
limit  ourselves  to  two  extracts,  paragraphs  introduced  by  the  author  to  illustrate 
the  interposition  of  minor  church  officers  and  small  lay  members,  possessing  zeal  for 
above  their  knowledge,  in  the  affairs  of  the  clergy. 

"  These  associates  in  the  pastoral  office—  for  such  is  virtuallv  their  standinjg^ — 
generallv  claim  to  be  wise  in  counsel,  and  they  claim  to  have  tneir  share.  Or  the 
work,  ot  course  they  do  nothing.  They  may  be  honest  and  waoiA  men,  and  very 
pious;  but  in  most  churches  they  are  men  of  little  intellectutQ  eulture;  and  the 
less  they  have,  the  more  confident  and  unbending  are  they  in  their  opinions.  If  a 
minister  travels  an  inch  beyond  the  circle  of  their  vision  in  theolo^.  or  startles  them 
with  a  new  idea  in  his  interpretation  of  Scripture,  it  is  not  unlOcely  that  their  sus- 
picions of  his  orthodoxy  wilt  be  awakened,  if  he  does  any  thing  out  of  the  common 
course,  he  is  an  innovator.  If,  from  the  multiplicity  of  his  cares  imd  engajgements,  he 
is  now  and  then  obliged  to  preach  an  old  sermon,  or  exchange  more  than  is  aereeable, 
or  does  not  visit  so  much  as  might  be  expected,  he  is  lazy.  For  these  and  ror  other 
delinquencies,  as  adjudged  by  these  associates,  it  becomes  their  conscientious  duty  to 
admonish  him.  Eb  wno  is  appointed  to  supervise  the  flock,  is  himself  si^pervised. 
*  I  have  a  charge  to  g^ive  you,  said  a  deacon  to  me  once,  the  first  time  and  the  moment 
I  was  introduced  to  him,  after  I  had  preached  one  or  two  Sabbaths  in  the  place —  and, 
as  it  happened,  it  was  the  first  word  he  said  after  we  shook  hands  —  mmf^ '  I  often 
give  charges  to  ministers.'  I  knew  him  to  be  an  important  man,  and  the  first  in  the 
church :  but  as  I  had  nothing  at  stake  there  that  depended  on  his  favor,  I  could  Bot 
resist  tne  temptation  of  replying  to  him  in  view  of  his  consequential  airs,  *  You  may 
use  your  discretion,  Sir,  in  this  particular  instance ;  but  I  can  tell  you  that  ministers 
are  sometimes  overcharged.'    However,  I  did  not  escape. 

It  seems  to  be  a  principle  in  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches,  that  the 
minister  must  be  overlooked  by  the  elders  and  deacons ;  and  if  he  does  not  quietly 
submit  to  their  rule,  his  condition  will  be  uncomfortable.  He  may  also  expect  visita- 
tions fW>m  women  to  instruct  him  in  his  duty ;  at  least,  they  will  contrive  to  convey 
to  him  their  opinions.  It  is  said  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  of  Bethlehem,  Connecticut,  wlio 
was  eminently  a  peace-maker,  and  was  always  sent  for  by  all  the  churches  in  the 
country  around,  for  a  great  distance,  to  settle  their  difficulties,  that  having  just  returned 
from  one  of  these  errands,  and  put  out  his  horse,  another  message  of  the  same  kind 
came  from  another  quarter.    *■  And  what  is  the  matter  V  said  the  doctor,  to  the  messen- 

^.    •  Why,'  said  he,  *  Deacon has— '    *  Has  1  —  that's  enough.    There  never 

IS  a  difficulty  in  a  church,  but  some  old  deacon  is  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

"  Unquestionably,  it  is  proper,  wise,  and  prudent,  for  every  minister  to  watch  and 
consult  the  popular  opinion  around  him,  in  relation  to  himseli,  his  preaching,  and  his 
conduct.  But  if  a  minister  is  worthy  to  be  the  pastor  of  a  people,  he  is  also  worthy 
of  some  coniUence,  and  ought  to  receive  deference.  In  his  own  pn^wr  work  he  may 
be  helped,  he  may  be  sustained,  but  he  cannot  be  instructed  by  his  people ;  he  cannot, 
in  general,  be  instructed  by  the  wisest  of  them.  Respeaful  ana  kind  hints,  from 
competent  persons,  he  may  receive,  and  should  court  —  he  may  be  profited  by  th«n. 
But  if  he  is  a  man  fit  for  his  place,  he  should  receive  that  honor  that  will  leave  him 
scope,  and  inspire  him  with  couraee  to  act  a  manly  part.  A  Christian  pastor  can 
never  fulfil  his  office  and  attain  its  nighest  ends,  without  being  free  to  act  amonr  his 
people  according  to  the  lif  ht  of  his  conscience  and  his  best  discretion.  To  have  elders 
and  deacons  to  nile  over  him,  is  to  b<Mi  slave — is  not  to  be  a  man.    The  reqwnsibili- 
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ties,  cares,  burdens,  and  labors  of  the  pastoral  office  are  enoiijg^h,  without  being  impe- 
ded and  oppressed  by  such  anxieties  as  these.  In  the  early  history  of  New-Elngland, 
a  non-conrormist  minister,  from  the  old  country,  is  represented  to  haye  said,  after  a 
little  experience  on  this  side  of  the  water, '  I  h\\  England  to  get  rid  of  my  lords,  the 
bishops;  but  here  I  find  in  their  place  mv  lords,  the  brethren  and  sisters;  save  me 
from  the  latter,  and  let  me  haye  the  former.^" 

Particular  instances,  placing  the  interferences  complained  of  in  a  broad  and  start- 
ling light,  are  given  as  follows : 

**  It  has  happened  within  a  few  years  last  past,  in  New-England,  and  I  believe,  in 
other  parts  or  the  country,  that  there  has  been  a  system  of  lay  visitation  of  the  clergy 
for  the  purpose  of  counselling,  admonishing,  and  urging  them  up  to  their  duty. ;  SLnid 
that  these  self-commissioned  apostles,  two  and  two,  have  gpne  from  town  to  town, 
and  from  district  to  district  of  the  country,  making  mquisition  at  the  mouth  of  com- 
mon rumor,  and  by  such  other  modes,  as  might  be  convenient,  into  the  conduct  and 
fidelity  of  clergymen  whom  they  never  saw ;  and  having  exhausted  their  means  of  infor- 
mation, have  made  their  way  into  the  closets  of  their  adopted  prot^s,  to  advise,  admon- 
ish, pray  with  and  for  them,  according  as  they  might  need.  Havine  fulfilled  their 
office,  they  have  renewed  their  march, '  stafiT  and  scrip,'  in  a  straightforward  way,  to 
the  next  parish  in  the  assigned  round  of  their  visitations,  to  enact  the  same  scene ; 
and  so  on,  till  their  work  was  done. 

"  I  have  heard  of  one  reception  of  these  lay  apostles,  which  may  not  be  unworthy 
of  record.  One  pair  of  them  —  for  they  went  forth  *  two  and  two,  and  thus  &r  were 
conformed  to  Scripture  —  both  of  them  mechanics,  and  one  a  shoemaker,  having 
abandoned  their  calling  to  engage  in  this  enterprise,  came  upon  a  subject,  who  was 
not  well  disposed  to  recognise  their  commission.    They  bej^an  to  talk  with  him: 

*  We  have  come  to  stir  you  up.'  '  How  is  the  shoe  business  m  your  city  1'  said  the 
clergyman  to  the  shoemaker,  who  was  the  speaker;  for  it  was  a  city  firom  which 
they  came.  The  shoemaker  looked  vacant,  and  stared  at  the  question^  as  if  he  though! 
it  not  verv  pertinent  to  his  errand,  and  after  a  little  pause,  proceeded  m  the  discharee 
of  his  office :  *  We  have  come  to  give  your  church  a  shaking.'  '  Is  the  market  for 
shoes  e;ood  V  said  the  clergyman.  Abashed  at  this  apparent  ooliquity,  the  shoemaker 
paused  again;  and  again  went  on  in  a  like  manner.    To  which  the  clergjman: 

*  Your  business  is  at  a  stand,  Sir,  I  presume ;  I  suppose  you  have  nothing  to  do.' 
And  so  the  dialogue  went  on :  the  shoemaker  confining  himself  to  his  duty,  and  the 
clergyman  talking  only  of  shoes,  in  varied  and  constantly  sbifling  colloquy,  tiU  the  per- 
verse and  wicked  pertinacity  of  the  latter  discouraged  the  former;  and  the  shoemaker 
and  his  brother  took  up  their  hats,  to  '  shake  off  the  dust  of  their  feet/  and  turn  away 
to  a  more  hopeful  subject.  The  clergyman  bowed  them  very  civilly  out  of  doors, 
expressing  his  wish,  as  they  departed,  that  the  shoe  business  might  soon  revive.  Of 
course,  these  lay  apostles,  in  this  instance,  were  horror-struck :  and  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed they  were  much  inclined  to  leave  their  blessing  behind  them." 

Akin  to  this,  is  an  anecdote  of  Swift,  which  we  have  never  seen  in  print  It  is 
rather  irreverent,  but  so  characteristic,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  annex 
it,  such  as  it  lives  in  our  memory.  An  ignorant  tailor,  zealous  over-much,  waited 
upon  the  Dean,  to  express  his  fears  that,  for  a  clergyman,  he  was  too  convivial,  and 
not  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  Scriptures,  concerning  passages  of  which  he  had 
come,  he  said,  to  examine  him.  Swift  answered  his  few  stupid  questions  with  great 
good  nature;  and  when  he  had  concluded,  expressed  a  wish  to  consult  Aim,  as  he 
should  needs  be  au  fait  in  the  matter,  in  relation  to  a  doubtful  point,  contained  in  an 
important  chapter  of  the  Bible.  '  We  read,'  said  the  Dean, '  in  Revelations,  that  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  stood  with  one  foot  on  the  earth  and  the  other  on  the  sea.  Now 
what  I  wish  you  to  inform  me — with  the  same  freedom  that  I  have  answered  your 
queries — is,  how  much  cloth  it  would  take  to  make  the  angel  alluded  to  a  pair  of  pan- 
taloons, that  should  fit  him  as  he  stood  V    Snip  retired. 
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Thb  Amkbxcan  Lyceum.  —  The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  closed  on  tha 
9th  of  May,  after  a  session  of  three  days,  in  the  Common  Council  Chamber  of  this  dty. 
Wm.  a.  Dusb,  Esq.,  President  of  Coliunbia  College,  and  for  several  years  President  of 
the  Lyceum,  occupied  the  chair  as  much  of  the  time  as  his  other  duties  would  aUow ; 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ridolxt,  one  of  the  numerous  and  respectable  delegation  fix>m  the 
Pennsylvania  Lyceum,  presided  a  part  of  the  session. 

This  association  is  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  education,  particularly  in  common 
achools  and  lyceums ;  and  during  the  five  years  of  its  existence,  has  labored  in  various 
ways  lor  this  object,  although  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  want  of  the  funds  necessary 
to  carry  into  effect  some  of  the  most  promising  plans  which  it  has  devised  and  approved. 
One  of  its  leading  characteristics,  is  that  of  a  representative  body,  in  which  the  delegates 
of  literary  associations,  particularly  those  of  a  popular  nature,  may  consult  and  deter- 
mine on  questions  relating  to  the  objects  of  their  pursuit.  In  every  lyceum  or  society  for 
mutual  intellectual  improvement,  topics  of  interest  often  present  themselves^  which  excite 
inquiry,  conversation,  and  debate.  Individuals  of  the  number,  at  least,  feel  a  desire  to  in- 
vestigate them  farther,  and  thus  a  wish  arises  for  a  larger  sphere  in  which  to  introduce  them. 
In  some  places,  county  or  state  lyceums  offer  such  a  wider  q>here ;  and  ihere,  questions 
of  real  importance  often  gain  in  interest  by  discussion.  Questions  concerning  the 
interest  of  common  schools,  the  best  means  of  improving  education  in  them,  and  in 
associations,  in  endless  variety,  thus  annually  occupy  the  minds  of  soma  individuals ; 
and  some  of  these  naturally  find  their  way  to  the  American  Lyceum,  and  become  toincs 
of  discussion  among  persons  from  a  Mrider  sphere.  All  known  kindred  associations  are 
invited  to  send  delegates  to  the  annual  meetings,  where  great  freedom  of  debate^  and  a 
friendly  spirit,  have  always  prevailed. 

Connected  with  this,  is  another  feature  of  the  association,  viz :  the  influence  it  has  in 
promoting  acquaintance  and  cdoperation  among  the  friends  of  useful  knowledge.  This 
is  effected  in  dififerent  ways.  Not  only  are  many  of  them  annually  brought  together, 
but  a  correspondence  is  carried  on  with  many  more,  the  fruits  of  which  are  laid  before 
the  association  at  the  anniversaries,  and,  in  the  published  proceedings,  (which  have  been 
gratuitously  drculated,)  very  widely  diffused.  The  Lyceum  has  published  about  thirty 
valuable  lectures  on  various  interesting  topics,  written  and  delivered  at  their  request,  by 
distinguished  friends  of  learning  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  (for  there  is  nothing 
sectional  or  limited  in  its  plan,)  and  these  have  generally  appeared  in  the  Annals  of  Edu- 
cation, and  subsequently  in  pamphlets.*  Three  elegant  productions,  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  fine  arts,  have  been  published  within  a  few  months  in  this  city. 

The  statistical  information  collected  by  the  society  concerning  schools,  literary  asso- 
ciations, and  operations,  is  also  extensive,  interesting,  and  useful.  Of  this  a  greater 
amount  than  ever  was  presented  at'tbe  recent  annual  meeting ;  and  the  public,  we  hope, 
will  ere  long  be  favored  with  published  reports  from  such  associations  as  the  New- York 
City  Lyceum,  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  the  New- York  Mechanics'  Institute, 
the  Brooklyn  Lyceum,  the  United  States*  Naval  Lyceum,  the  Juvenile  Lyceums  of  our 
Public  Schools,  the  Pennsylvania  Lyceum,  with  the  Teachers*  and  School  Lyceums  of 
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Philadelphia,  the  Albany  and  the  Troy  AasociationB  for  IntaQeetiial  Improvemiefit,  the 
Worcester,  (Maes.)  Lyceum,  etc. 

The  society  had  hopes  of  receiving  this  year,  an  Essay  on  the  best  means  of  obtain- 
ing uniform  Meteorological  Observations,  with  a  plan,  firom  a  well  qualified  correspondent 
of  this  state ;  but  this  anticipated  production  was  delayed  for  the  present,  because  time  is 
required  to  collect  all  the  information  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  comprised  in  a  com- 
munication of  such  kind. 

The  American  Lyceum,  on  the  eve  of  their  adjournment,  feeling  the  importance  of 
a  general  cooperation  in  fovor  of  common  education,  adopted  resolutions  inviting  the 
friends  of  knowledge  and  the  country  to  contribute,  either  in  money  or  active  labor,  to 
their  operations.  They  request  all  those  who  may  wish  to  subscribe  to  their  fimds,  to 
transmit  to  William  Forrest,  Esq.,  New- York,  and  those  who  are  willing  to  undertake 
to  visit  a  school  once  a  week,  to  form  a  lyceum,  to  deliver  a  public  address  in  favor  of 
education,  to  write  on  that  subject  in  newspapers,  or  otherwise  to  assist  in  exciting  a 
general  and  speedy  improvement,  to  give  specific  information  of  the  same  to  one  of  the 
corresponding  secretaries  of  the  society  forthwith,  and  on  or  before  the  1st  of  January 
next,  again  to  communicate  what  they  have  done,  with  the  results.  In  this  way,  it  is 
evident,  the  efficiency  of  the  society  may  bo  greatly  increased,  both  by  the  enlistment 
of  new  cooperators  in  their  own  neighborhoods,  and  by  the  collection  of  a  large  amount 
of  statistics  in  that  most  interesting  department  of  education,  so  important  to  our  coun- 
try, and  so  naturally  the  growth  of  our  institutions  —  apontaneouM  and  gratuiUm* 
instruetum.  One  individual  in  each  county  in  the  union  might  thus  accomplish  a  very 
useful  task  in  the  next  few  months ;  and  the  publication  of  the  returns  could  not  fSul  to 
encourage  fourfuld  effects  in  the  next  year. 

But  the  plans  and  operations  of  the  society  will  be  best  understood  fix>m  the  docu- 
ments which  may  be  successively  expected  from  the  press.  We  will  only  add  here,  that 
one  dollar  will  procure  the  ordinary  monthly  publications  for  the  ensuing  twelvemonth, 
either  for  a  society  or  an  individual ;  and  three  dollars  the  additional  privilege  to  any 
individual,  (with  the  approval  of  the  executive  committee,)  of  a  seat  at  the  next  annual 
meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia. 

We  have  not  room  for  the  full  list  of  officers,  and  shall  therefore  only  mention  the 
following,  who  reside  in  New- York :  Wm.  A.  Duxb,  President ;  Wm.  B.  Kimnxt, 
Recording  Secretary;  T.  Dwioht,  Jr.,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Wm.  Fobssst,  TVeo- 
Murer.  • 


THE   DRAMA. 


Park  Thkathe.  —  On  the  twenty-third  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  Grace  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  sixty-four,  there  was  bom  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  one  WUliam 
Shakspeare,  who  some  time  about  the  year  1597,  having  then  reached  the  full  prime  and 
vigor  of  manhood,  did  give  to  the  world  two  plays,  each  of  five  acts,  which  he  severally 
entitled  'The  first  and  second  parts  of  Henry  IV.,'  wherein  it  pleased  him  to  introduce  a 
strange  sort  of  personage,  'a  great  fat  man,'  whom  he  christened  '  Sir  John  Falstaff.' 
Now  this '  Sir  John,'  by  reason  of  the  soul  of  humor  wherewith  Shakspeare  had  invested 
him,  became  a  wonderful  favorite  with  all  sorts  of  people,  who  either  made  his  acquaint- 
ance in  the  closet  or  upon  the  stage.  Indeed,  so  particularly  fond  did  some  great  person- 
ages become  of  this  laughter-moving  knight,  that  it  is  recorded  how  that  even  the  good 
Queen  Bess,  of  blessed  memory,  carried  her  admiration  to  the  extent  of  an  order  to  the 
bard  for  a  second  edition  of  the  wag,  with  such  improvements  as  the  boy  Cupid  might 
suggest.  Whereupon  this  same  Shakspeare  did  speedily  exhibit  the  knight  in  a  new 
play,  entitled  the  *  Merry  Wives.of  Windsor,'  wherein  his  susceptibilities  were  curiously 
operated  upon  by  the  httle  archer—  to  the  increased  diversion  of  her  blowod  mi^jesty. 
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Now  to  represent  truly  this  character  of  '  Sir  John  Falsta^'  has  erer  been  an  object 
of  ambition  among  the  players,  but  unfortimately  the  minimum  that  have  suooeeded  in 
portraying  the  inimitable  peculiarities  of  thp  favorite  of  Queen  Besis  compared  with  the 
maximum  who  have  failed  therein,  has  been  in  the  slender  proportion  of  one  to  one 
hundred.  The  character  seems  indeed  to  present  peculiar  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
representation  —  not  merely,  as  some  sapient  critics  have  presumed, '  by  reason  of  its 
fatness '  —  that  overgrown  obesity  whieh  *  lards  the  lean  earth  as  it  walks  along*  —  but 
also  in  consequence  of  sundry  sparklings  of  wit — the  irradiation  whereof  is  not  always 
transferable^  through  the  doughy  expression  of  every  *  human  face  divine,*  the  owner 
of  which  being  dignified  by  the  name  of  comedian,  because  'laughing  much  himself,  he 
sets  on  some  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh  too.' 

This  preamble,  containing  as  it  does  a  vast  fund  of  valuable  information,  is  set  forth 
by  way  of  prelude  to  the  announcement  of  the  fact,  that  however  great  hitherto  may 
have  been  considered  the  difficulties  in  the  personation  of  Falstafij  by  the  predecessors 
as  well  as  the  successors  of  Betterton,  they  have  been  ably  surmounted — utterly  van- 
quished—  completely  annihilated — by  a  native  American — in  the  nineteenth  century  — 
and  that  the  stage  of  the  Park  Theatre  has  the  honor  of  first  exhibiting  to  the  world — 
'  Falstafi[i)ciade  easy !'  or  the  'Triumph  of  matter  over  Mind,-  as  delineated  in  the  per- 
sonation of  '  Sir  iohn  Falstafl^'  by  Ma.  Hacktit  ! 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  among  the  many  mirth-moving  subjects  which  art 
so  greedily  caught  up  by  the  caricaturists  of  the  day,  none  are  so  irreaistiUe  as  those 
which  come  under  the  title  of '  national  peculiarities,'  and  that  among  all  the  nations  of 
the  globe  none  are  more  open  to  ridicule,  or  possess  more  laughable  peculiarities,  than  a 
certain  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  American  continent  who  vegetate  in  that  sec- 
tion of  Uie  universe,  known  and  distinguished  by  the  very  definite  totUnriqiui  of  '  Down 
East,'  and  who  r^ice  in  the  euphonius  appellative  of  '  Yttkee.'  Now  although  this 
people  did  not  exist  either  under  the  same  name,  or  in  this  identical  locality.  Anno 
Domini  1597,  yet  jinasmuch  as  they  sprung  from  the  same  stock,  and  had  their  origm 
in  the  same  country  with  the  swan  of  Avon,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  genns  at  least 
of  those  humorous  pectiUarities  which  now  distinguish  them  existed  in  England  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-four.  Admitting  this  very  plau- 
sible probabihty,  it  seems  natural  enough  that  Shakspeaie,  with  his  keen  percqition  of 
every  thing  humorous  or  eccentric^  would  be  the  first  to  seize  upon  these  pecuharities  of 
his  countrymen,  as  the  irresistible  means  of  exciting  the  cacchinations  of  the  public — 
most  especially  when  exhibited  to  them  through  the  medium  of  such  a  '  fat-witted' 
rogue  as  he  intended  when  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Sir  John  FalstafiT.  Shak- 
speare,  therefore,  undoubtedly  intended  to  make  '  Falstafi^'  what  we  in  common  stage- 
jargon  call  a '  Yankee  character !' — a  personage  similar  in  all  things  (except  perhaps  in  an 
excess  of  fat,)  to  that  very  natural,  delicate  and  witty  character,  yclept  'Jonathan 
Dubikins.' 

This  reasoning,  resulting  as  it  does  in  absolute  proo^  gives  us  the  true  cause  of  the  gene- 
ral faflure  of  Mr.  Hackett's  predecessors,  while  at  the  same  time  it  clearly  unfolds  the 
great  secret  of  his  own  immense  triumph  in  the  arduous  character  of  '  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff.'    Peace  to  all  such !  c. 


Amsbioar  THZATaa,  Bowbbt.—  'Aiertrt,'  dramatized  by  Miss  Mxdika,  from  Bui- 
war's  novel  of  that  name,  has  been  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Bowery  Theatre,  for  the 
last  month.  It  has  been  produced  with  unwonted  splendor  of  scenery  and  decoration ; 
and  the  acting  of  Mr.  Hamblih  and  Mrs.  Fltun,  as  JRimzi  and  Nina,  htm  bean  very 
justly  commended. 
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LITERARY    RECORD. 

'  Mkmoim  op  asi  Amxbican  Ladt,'  kto.  —  Mr.  Gbobgb  Dsauobn  has  published 
in  a  ▼olume  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  pages, '  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady : 
with  dbetches  of  Manners  and  Scenery  in  America,  as  they  existed  previous  to  the  Revo- 
lution.' It  is  by  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laghan,  Scotland,  whom  Laweib  Tood,  not  long 
•ince^  so  well  described  in  these  pages.  '  As  a  picture,'  says  an  appropiiate '  Notice*  which 
introduces  the  book  to  the  American  reader,  '  taken  at  the  dawning  of  the  Revolution, 
of  the  clouds  which  then  passed  along  to  have  vanished  otherwise  forever,  and  as 
one  of  a  series  of  works  shedding  light  upon  that  momentous  period  of  which  the 
•Pioneers*  is  its  natural  successor,  its  reappearance  must  be  a  welcome  event  in  the 
marshalling  of  American  literature  now  in  progress.' 

Eddy's  Addbbss  to  Youth.  —  Messrs.  Lbavxtt,  Lord  awd  CJom paitv  have  publish- 
ed 'Addresses  by  A.  D.  Eddy,  pastor  of  the  first  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
on  the  Duties,  Dangers,  and  Securities  of  Youth.'  From  an  introductory  essay  by  the 
Hon.  Thbodobe  Frelinghuyben,  setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  volume,  we  make  the 
following  extract :  *  Whatever  means  can  be  applied  to  form  the  manners,  to  mould 
the  character  of  our  youth,  deserves  the  favor  of  all  who  love  their  country.  This  vo- 
lume may  put  in  a  fair  claim  to  such  intention.  It  embraces  the  whole  range  of  duty, 
not  so  much  by  general  maxims,  as  by  particular  and  specific  instructions,  adapted  to 
the  various  occasions  of  individual  and  social  conduct.' 

Boy's  aitd  Girl's  Library.  —  Nos.  xrvi.  and  zxrix.  of  Habpeb's  Juvenile  Library  are 
devoted  to  '  Uncle  Philip's  Conversations  with  the  Children  about  the  Whale  Fiaherf 
and  Polar  Seas,'  and  are  illustrated  by  divers  wood-cuts.  The  good  old  man  does'nt 
'  talk  like  a  book'  —  he  is  more  natural  than  the  best ;  and  little  masters  and  misses 
will  £&ncy  themselves  holding  veritable  converse  with  their  garrulous  and  agreeable 

*  imclc'  Peter  Parley  must  look  to  his  bays.  There  is  a  formidable  antagonist  in  the 
field  —  but  both  are  '  working  together  for  good^*  and  competition  cannot  be  too  great  in 
such  case. 

'  The  Actbess  or  Padua,  and  othbb  Tales.'  —  The  first  portion  of  this  work  is  a 
successful  attempt  to  throw  into  the  form  of  a  tale,  a  drama  by  Yictor  Hugo,  entitled 

*  Angdo  Tyrau  dc  Padoue.*  The  original  is  not  very  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the  tale 
is  all  the  better  for  it  —  for  the  extravagances  of  Hugo  are  not  consonant  Mrith  Ameri- 
can taste,  however  the  case  may  be  with  France,  and  we  hope  they  never  will  be. 
Several  of  the  other  stories  contained  in  these  volumes  we  have  read  and  admired,  when 
first  published  by  the  author,  Richard  Penn  Smith,  Esq.,  in  some  of  the  popular 
periodicals  of  the  day.    That  they  will  meet  with  favor,  we  cannot  doubt. 

New  Works.  —  We  have  received  and  read,  but  at  too  late  a  period  for  notice  in  the 
present  number,  Raumbr's  *  England  in  1635,'  translated  fix>m  the  German  by  Miv. 
Austin  and  H.  E.  Loyd  ;  and  our  countrymen  Cooper's  *  Sketches  of  Switzerland.' 
We  have  only  time  and  space  to  remark,  that  the  first  is  unquestionably  the  best  work 
upon  England  and  her  institutions  that  has  ever  appeared  in  this  country,  while  the 
second  will  go  far  to  retrieve  the  impression  of  melancholy  Uterary  decadence  which 
the  ill-judged  pubUcation  of  '  The  Monnikins'  created.  Published  by  Cabby,  Lba  and 
Blanchabd.    Wiley  and  Lono. 

Koninosmabkb.  —  Volumes  seven  and  eight  of  Habpeb's  new  uniform  series  of 
Pauldino's  Works,  contain  '  Koningsmarke ;  or  Old  Times  in  the  New  World.'  The 
numerous  admirers  of  the  author  will  not  like  this  old  friend  the  less  that  it  appears  in  a 
new  and  handsome  dress,  since  there  is  no  diminution  of  its  keen  satire  and  broad  fun. 
We  have  on  two  or  three  occasions  spoken  of  the  present  edition,  as  one  both  in  cheap- 
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nesB  and  excellence  of  execution,  well  entitled  to  liberal  demand  at  the  hands  of  the 
public. 

Anthon*8  Sallust.— The  Bbothbbs'  Habpeb  have  published,  in  a  well-pnnted  vo- 
lume of  three  hundred  and  thiity-two  pages,  a  new  edition  of  Anthon's  *  Sallust,'  with 
various  important  alterations  and  improvements,  such  as  an  enlargement  of  the  notes 
on  the  Jugurthine  war,  geographical  and  historical  indexes,  etc.  This  work  enjoys  a 
wide  repute  in  this  country,  and  two  separate  reprints,  by  difieient  editors,  have  ap- 
peared in  England. 

The  Morality  of  Povxbtt.  —  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  Lectures  —  (delivered 
in  London  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Fox,  a  divine  well  known  for  his  sermons  on  various  subjects, 
many  volumes  of  which  have  attained  wide  popularity  in  this  country,) — upon  the  ge- 
neral subject  of  'Morality,  as  modified  by  the  various  classes  into  which  society  is  divi- 
ded.' It  is  a  discourse  well  calculated  to  do  good,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  extensively 
diffused.    Tvttlk,  Wsxks  akd  Dennett,  Boston. 

WoBKs  or  Daniel  Webster.  —  Mesrs.  Perkins,  Marvin  and  Cobipany,  Boston, 
and  Henrt  Perkins,  Philadelphia,  have  published,  in  two  large  closely  and  beautifully 
printed  volumes,  the  speeches  and  forensic  arguments  of  Webster.  These  are  forty- 
eight  in  number,  and  embrace  every  prominent  effort  of  this  eminent  statesman.  The 
volumes  are  embellished  with  a  superb  portrait  of  the  author,  and  are  every  way  most 
creditable  to  the  liberality  of  the  publishers.    Wiley  and  Long,  Broadway. 

The  Laws  of  Etiquette.  —  A  small  volume,  entitled  '  Laws  of  Etiquette ;  or  short 
rules  and  reflections  for  conduct  in  Society,  by  a  Grentleman,'  has  been  given  to  the 
public  by  Messrs.  Carey,  Lea  and  Blanchard.  It  contains  many  valuable  aids  to 
popular  social  intercourse,  and  some  things  httle  adapted  to  American  society  —  but 
nothing  that  can  make  a  gentleman,  even  outwardly,  who  does  not  first  possess  the 
attributes  of  one,  in  heart  and  feeling. 

*Thi  Hebrew  Wife.'  —  The  character  of  this  volume,  which  we  have  found  no  let- 
sure  to  peruse,  may  be  gathered  from  its  title :  'The  Hebrew  Wife :  or  the  Law  of  Mar- 
riage examined  in  relation  to  the  lawfulness  of  Polygamy.'  The  author  is  S.  E. 
DwioHT,  Esq.,  and  the  work  is  the  result  of  official  research,  in  mstituting  a  prosecu- 
tion for  an  incestuous  marriage. 

Letters,  Conversations,  and  Recollections  op  S.  T.  Coleridge.  —  The  admi- 
rera  of  Coleridge  will  find  in  the  forty-five  letters  and  numerous  recollections  and  con- 
versations embraced  in  this  volume — all  showing  the  attractions  of  a  great  mind  un- 
bent, in  familiar,  unconstrained  moods  — a  treat  of  no  common  order.  One  volume: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

Colton's  Four  Tears  in  Great  Britain.  —  This  work,  now  thoroughly  established 
in  the  popular  favor,  has  passed  to  another  excellent  and  cheap  edition,  in  one  volume. 
We  have  spoken  at  much  length  of  these  volumes  heretofore—  and  it  gives  us  pleasure 
to  learn  their  many  merits  have  been,  as  we  predicted  they  would  be,  widely  appreciated 
by  the  writer's  countrymen. 

GiTiDE  TO  THE  ENVIRONS  OF  Nbw-York.  —  Mr.  DisTURNBLL  hss  published  a  neat 
little  map,  with  all  necessary  descriptions  accompan3ring  it,  of  every  place  of  interest  in 
the  vicinity  of  New- York.  It  is  beautifully  '  done  up,'  in  colored  morocco,  and  is  worth 
to  any  stranger  or  citizen  thrice  its  trifling  cost. 


Apologetic.  —  A  notice  of  the  National  Academy  qf  Dettgn^  and  of  two  fiivora  of 
ooiraspondents,  intended  lor  the  present  number,  will  appetr  in  the  nnmber  for  July. 
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Akthon's  Sallvst. — llie  Bbotrxbs'  Harpbb  have  published,  m  a  well-printed  vo- 
lume of  three  hundred  and  thirty>two  pages,  a  new  edition  of  Anthonys  'SsJlust,'  with 
various  important  altcrationB  and  improvements,  such  as  an  enlargement  of  the  notes 
on  the  Jugurthine  war,  geographical  and  historical  indexes,  etc.  This  work  enjoys  a 
wide  repute  in  this  country,  and  two  separate  reprints,  by  different  editors,  have  ap- 
peared in  England. 

Thb  Mobautt  of  Poyebtt.  —  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  Lectures  —  (delivered 
in  London  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Fox,  a  divine  well  known  for  his  sermons  on  various  subjects, 
many  volumes  of  which  have  attained  wide  popularity  in  this  country,)  —  upon  the  ge- 
neral subject  of  'Morality,  as  modified  by  the  various  classes  into  which  society  is  divi- 
ded.' It  is  a  discourse  well  calculated  to  do  good,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  extensively 
dififused.    Tuttlb,  Wxxks  akd  Dxknxtt,  Boston. 

WoBKs  or  Danixl  Wbbstxb.  —  Mesrs.  Pkbkins,  Mabvin  and  Company,  Boston, 
and  Henbt  Pebkins,  Philadelphia,  have  published,  in  two  large  closely  and  beautifully 
printed  volumes,  the  speeches  and  forensic  arguments  of  Webster.  These  are  forty- 
eight  in  number,  and  embrace  every  prominent  cfibrt  of  this  eminent  statesman.  The 
volumes  are  embellished  with  a  superb  portrait  of  the  author,  and  are  every  way  most 
creditable  to  the  Hberahty  of  the  publishers.    Wiley  and  Long,  Broadway. 

The  Laws  of  Etiquette.  —  A  small  volume,  entitled  *  Laws  of  Etiquette ;  or  short 
rules  and  reflections  for  conduct  in  Society,  by  a  Gentleman,'  has  been  given  to  the 
public  by  Messrs.  Cabby,  Lea  and  Blanchabo.  It  contains  many  valuable  aids  to 
popular  social  intercourse,  and  some  things  Uttle  adapted  to  American  society  —  but 
nothing  that  can  make  a  gentleman,  even  outwardly,  who  does  not  first  possess  the 
attributes  of  one,  in  heart  and  fiBeling. 

'The  Hebbbw  Win.*  —  The  character  of  this  volume^  which  we  have  found  no  let- 
sure  to  peruse,  may  be  gathered  from  its  title :  'The  Hebrew  Wife :  or  the  Law  of  Mar- 
riage examined  in  relation  to  the  lawfulness  of  Polygamy.'  The  author  is  S.  E. 
DwioHT,  Esq.,  and  the  work  is  the  result  of  official  research,  in  instituting  a  prosecu- 
tion for  an  incestuous  marriage. 

Lettbbs,  Convebsations,  and  Recollections  op  S.  T.  Colebidge.  —  The  admi- 
rera  of  Coleridge  will  find  in  the  forty-five  letters  and  numerous  recollections  and  con- 
versations embraced  in  this  volume — all  showing  the  attractions  of  a  great  mind  un- 
bent, in  familiar,  unconstrained  moods  —  a  treat  of  no  common  order.  One  volume: 
Habpeb  and  Bbothbbs. 

Colton's  Foub  Yeabs  in  Gbbat  Bbitain.  —  This  work,  now  thoroughly  established 
in  the  popular  favor,  has  passed  to  another  excellent  and  cheap  edition,  in  one  volume. 
We  have  spoken  at  much  length  of  these  volumes  heretofore — and  it  gives  us  pleasure 
to  learn  their  many  merits  have  been,  as  we  predicted  they  would  be,  widely  appreciated 
by  the  writer's  countrymen. 

Guide  to  the  Eni^bons  of  New-Yobk.  —  Mr.  Distubnell  has  published  a  neat 
little  map,  with  all  necessary  descriptions  accompan]nng  it,  of  every  place  of  interest  in 
the  vicinity  of  New- York.  It  is  beautifully  *  done  up,'  in  colored  morocco,  and  is  worth 
to  any  stranger  or  citizen  thrice  its  trifling  cost. 


Apologetic  —  A  notice  of  the  National  Academy  qf  Design,  and  of  two  fivon  of 
oorreapondents,  intended  for  the  present  number,  will  appear  in  the  nnmber  for  July. 


